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PREFACE. 


Believing  that  a  hook  has  long  been  needed  which 
would  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  and  compare  the  t 
resources  and  relative  advantages  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  I  have  undertaken  to  gather  the 
desired  information,  and  so  present  it,  that,  while  useful 
to  the  citizen,  it  might  be  to  the  emigrant  what  the  chart 
is  to  the  mariner.  The  result  of  my  efforts  is  now  before 
the  public.  I  have  endeavored,  without  prejudice  or 
partiality,  to  set  forth  reliable  and  practical  information 
respecting  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  West 
and  South,  with  such  additional  matter  as  seemed 
relevant  to  the  work,  to  make  it  meet  the  significance  of 
its  title.  While  copying  extensively  from  various  late 
official  and  other  authentic  publications,  I  have  seldom 
done  so  without  permission,  and  have  intended  invariably 
to  fortify  extracts  thus  made  by  duly  citing  the  authori¬ 
ties  from  which  they  were  taken.  I  have  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  valuable  reports  and  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Departments  at  Washington,  and  from 
various  State  authorities,  and,  also,  especially  and 
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PKEFACE. 


heartily  to  thank  the  thousands  throughout  the  land 
who  have  so  promptly  and  fully  responded  to  my  letters 
of  inquiry.  Neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
to  make  this  work  complete ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
kindly  received,  that  it  will  benefit  those  who  seek 
new  homes,  and  promote  the  good  of  our  common 
country. 

New  York,  December  22,  1868. 
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.  CHAPTER  I. 

The  Public  Domain  of  the  United  States  is  almost  bound¬ 
less.  Its  unsold  acres,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  number  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  millions,  as  yet  covered  only  with  the  pri¬ 
meval  forest,  or  the  wild  and  wanton  vegetation  of  the  prairies, 
“  wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that  bind- 
etli  sheaves  his  bosom.” 

The  surface  of  this  vast  area  is  infinitely  diversified  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  verdant  prairies  and  sandy  plains,  lofty 
mountains  and  extensive  valleys,  and  equally  varied  in  its 
climate  and  soil,  in  its  resources  and  range  of  productions. 
It  requires  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  foretell  that  thronging 
millions  will  soon  people  these  broad  and  fertile  acres,  or  that 
the  future  of  our  nation  will  be  the  most  magnificent  of  any 
whose  history  is  recorded. 

With  long  lines  of  sea-coast  on  either  ocean,  our  territory 
lies  between,  upon  parallels  of  latitude  which  have  ever  nur¬ 
tured  the  most  vigorous  nations — equally  removed  from  the 
burning  heats  of  the  torrid  and  the  rigors  of  the  frigid  zone — 
possessing  a  healthful  climate,  with  mildly  alternating  seasons, 
which  seem  to  compel  exertion  only  to  reward  it. 

We  have  the  longest  river  and  the  largest  lake  navigation  in 
the  world  ;  and  from  a  single  line  three  miles  long  in  1828,  our 
railroad  system  has  grown  to  a  total  length  of  more  than  forty 
thousand  miles  in  1868 — nearly  sufficient  to  twice  engirdle  the 
earth.  Our  people  are  unsurpassed  in  enterprise  and  intel- 
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ligence,  and  our  benignant  Government,  which  is  at  once 
our  pride  and  glory,  has  made  our  country  the  hope  and  ref¬ 
uge  of  the  world. 

Ours  is  no  land  of  “organized  ignorance.”  Systems  of 
schools,  free  alike  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
pervade  nearly  every  section  of  the  country,  and  from  every 
town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  churches  point  their  “  taper 
fingers  toward  Heaven.”  Our  Constitution  guarantees  us 
the  two  greatest  rights  of  manhood :  freedom  to  worship  God 
as  we  please,  and  the  right  to  elect  our  own  rulers.  And  the 
flag  we  love  and  revere  now  equally  protects  all  its-  children, 
native-born  or  adopted ;  our  Government  having,  by  recent 
legislation,  declared  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  the  old 
feudal  doctrine,  “  once  a  subject,  always  a  subject,”  must  be 
abandoned,  and  that  she  will  maintain  the  rights  of  her  natu¬ 
ralized  citizens  here  or  in  foreign  lands,  and  accord  to  their 
persons  and  property  the  same  protection  as  to  her  native-born 
citizens. 

To  the  natural  advantages  of  our  country  and  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  institutions,  we  owe  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
score  years  we  have  grown  from  an  English  colony  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  numbering  thirty-five  to 
forty  millions  of' people,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  the 
emigrants  drawn  to  our  land  of  mingling  nationalities  since 
the  year  1790,  now  comprise,  with  their  descendants,  over 
twenty  millions. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  a  distinguished  American  states¬ 
man,  in  an  argument  to  sustain  and  extend  the  rights  of  the 
foreign-born  among  us,  thus  eloquently  referred  to  their  claims 
upon  our  hospitality  and  affection : — 

“  The  history  of  our  country,  in  its  humblest  as  well  as 
most  exalted  spheres,  testifies  to  the  merits  of  foreigners. 
Their  strong  arms  have  helped»  furrow  our  broad  territory 
with  canals,  and  stretch  in  every  direction  the  iron  rail. 
They  have  filled  our  workshops,  navigated  our  ships,  and 
even  tilled  our  fields.  Go  where  you  will,  among  the  hardy 
sons  of  toil  on  land  or  sea,  and  there  you  will  find  industrious 
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and  faithful  foreigners  bending  their  muscles  to  the  work. 
At  the  bar  and  in  the  high  places  of  commerce  you  will  find 
them.  Enter  the  retreats  of  learning,  and  there  you  will  find 
them,  too,  shedding  upon  our  country  the  glory  of  science. 
Nor  can  any  reflection  be  cast  upon  foreigners  claiming  hospi¬ 
tality  now,  which  will  not  glance  at  once  upon  the  distin¬ 
guished  living  and  the  illustrious  dead — upon  the  Irish  Mont¬ 
gomery,  who  perished  for  us  at  the  gates  of  Quebec ;  upon 
Pulaski,  the  Pole,  who  perished  for  us  at  Savannah ;  upon 
De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  the  generous  Germans,  who  aided  our 
weakness  by  their  military  experience  ;  upon  Paul  Jones,  the 
Scotchman,  who  lent  his  unsurpassed  courage  to  the  infant 
thunders  of  our  Navy  ;  also  upon  those  great  European  liber¬ 
ators,  Kosciusko,  of  Poland,  and  La  Fayette,  of  France,  each 
of  whom  paid  his  earliest  vows  to  liberty  in  our  cause.  Nor 
should  this  list  be  confined  to  military  characters,  so  long  as 
we  gratefully  cherish  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  name  of  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  never,  to  the  close  of 
his  octogenarian  career,  lost  the  French  accent  of  his  boyhood 
— both  of  whom  rendered  civic  services  which  may  be  com¬ 
memorated  among  the  victories  of  peace.” 

And  now  that  the  unhappy  strife  which  has  torn  our  chast¬ 
ened  country  is  ended,  we  can  realize  that  it  has  been  the  seal 
of  our  National  greatness.  In  its  peril  we  have  felt  its  value, 
and  in  battling  for  its  integrity  we  have  inspired  increased 
affection  for  its  institutions.  It  has  developed  our  sinews  and 
shown  us  our  strength  ;  and  again  a 

“ — Land  of  happy  Union!  where  the  East 

Smiles  on  the  West  in  love,  and  Northern  snows 
Melt  in  the  ardor  of  the  genial  South !” — 

we  are  entering  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  to  which  even  the 
annals  of  our  own  country  present  no  parallel. 

It  is  stated,  upon  the  official  authority  ot  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  that 

“  Since  the  termination  of  the  war  more  iron  furnaces  have 
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been  erected,  more  pig-iron  smelted,  more  bars  rolled,  more 
steel  made,  more  coal  mined,  more  lumber  sawed  and  hewed, 
more  vessels  built  upon  our  inland  waters,  more  houses  con¬ 
structed,  more  manufactories  of  different  kinds  started,  more 
cotton  spun  and  woven,  more  petroleum  collected,  refined, 
and  exported,  than  in  any  equal  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.” 

During  the  last  two  years  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
sturdy  immigrants  have  landed  upon  our  shores,  and  there  is 
no  ebb  to  the  flowing  tide.  Our  land  is  ringing  with  the  din 
of  her  internal  improvements ;  cottages  are  springing  up  far 
away  to  the  west  upon  sunny  acres  where,  but  yesterday, 
roamed  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  Grand  lines  of  railroad 
are  stretching  out  across  the  continent — iron  monsters  rest¬ 
ing  upon  either  ocean,  swallowing  the  values  of  one  hemi¬ 
sphere  to  void  them  upon  the  other — revealing  what  our  first 
Great  Emigrant,  Columbus,  vainly  sought  to  manifest  in  the 
gloom  of  earlier  ages — that  the  shortest  way  to  the  Indies  was 
via  America. 

Now  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  entirely  completed,  an 
almost  marvelous  fact,  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco  are 
united  by  a  continuous  track  thirty-four  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  the  development  of  those  portions  of  our  domain 
which  lie  upon  the  11  sunset  side  ”  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
must  be  accelerated  under  its  mighty  agency  in  proportion  to 
their  increased  facilities  of  access. 

And  all  we  have,  and  are,  or  may  be,  as  a  nation,  we  offer 
to  share  with  the  struggling  millions  of  the  earth. 

Our  Homestead  Law — one  of  the  most  beneficent  enactments 
of  any  age,  or  coifntry,  and  one  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  honor  the  American  name,  and  make  it  loved 
throughout  the  earth — provides  that  each  male  or  female 
settler,  after  five  years’  occupation,  becomes  the  owner  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  and  the 
land  officer’s  fees,  providing  such  settler  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  has  declared  an  intention  to  become  so  ;  and 
it  urt  er  provides  that  no  land  acquired  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  act  shall,  in  any  event,  he  liable  for  the  payment  of  any 
debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor. 

In  March  last,  our  House  of  Representatives  passed,  with¬ 
out  division,  the  following  resolution : — 

“  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  carry  into  full  and  complete 
effect  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Pre-emption  and  Homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  further  sales  of  the  agricultural 
public  lands  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law ;  and  that  all  pro¬ 
posed  grants  of  land  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
or  for  other  special  objects,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  rigidly  subordinated  to  the  paramount  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  homes  for  the  landless  poor ,  the  actual  settlement  and 
tillage  of  the  public  domain,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.” 

[Both  the  Homestead  and  Pre-emption  Laws  may  be  found 
at  length,  further  on  in  this  book.] 

We  want  yet  more  people  to  wake  our  sleeping  wealth; 
strong-armed  men  to  press  to  the  front  in  our  march  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  conquer  easy  victories  with  the  plowshare — to 
“tickle  our  prairies  with  a  hoe  that  they  may  laugh  with  a 
harvest.”  We  offer  them  the  greatest  boon  on  earth — Man¬ 
hood  and  Independence.  As  one  of  our  most  eminent  states¬ 
men  has  nobly  said : — 

“  There  are  our  broad  lands,  stretching  toward  the  setting 
sun ;  let  them  come  and  take  them.  Ourselves  the  children 
of  the  pilgrims  of  a  former  generation,  let  us  not  turn  from 
the  pilgrims  of  the  present.  Let  the  home  founded  by  our 
emigrant  fathers  continue  open  in  its  many  mansions  to  the 
emigrants  of  to-day.” 

In  our  favored  land  the  capitalist  may  find  abundant  scope 
for  the  profitable  use  of  all  his  resources.  Says  J.  Ross 
Bkowne,  in  his  recent  Report  upon  the  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories :  “  Explorations  made  by 
prominent  parties  during  the  past  year  in  many  parts  of  the 
mineral  regions  hitherto  unknown,  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  much  larger  than  was  ever 
before  supposed.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  claims 
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already  recorded  in  settled  parts  of  the  country  and  known  to 
be  valuable,  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  is  being  worked : 
and  of  those  worked,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  pays 
any  thing  over  expenses,  owing  to  mismanagement,  inefficient 
systems  of  reducing  the  ores,  want  of  capital,  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  other  causes  susceptible  of  remedy.  With 
such  wealth  of  treasure  lying  dormant,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  by  the  increased  facilities  for  transportation  and  access 
to  the  mines,  soon  to  be  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Railroad 
and  its  proposed  branches,  and  the  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  ores,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  a 
national  school  of  mines,  the  yield  must  eventually  increase.” 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  above  alluded^ to,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  "Washing 
ton,  the  bullion  product  of  the  United  States  for  1867,  was 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars. 

There  are  hundreds  of  railroads  yet  to  be  built ;  a  quartz- 
mill  or  a  flouring-mill,  a  saw-mill,  or  a  paper-mill,  is  or  will 
be  wanted  in  every  valley  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Saskatchewan ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  water 
power  to  be  made  available.  Let  us  refer  to  two  prominent 
instances  in  a  single  State :  “  It  is  said  by  competent  engineers 
that  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  alone  have  an  available  capacity 
more  than  sufficient  to  drive  all  the  twenty-five  million 
spindles,  and  four  thousand  mills  of  England  and  Scotland 
combined.  *  *  *  And  this  splendid  cataract  forms  the 
terminus  of  continuous  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
same  waters  which  lavish  on  the  broken  ledges  of  limestone  a 
strength  sufficient  to  weave  the  garments  of  the  world,  may 
receive  the  staples  of  its  mills  almost  at  their  very  doors, 
and  distribute  them  to  every  part  of  the  great  Yalley  of  the 
Mississippi.”  The  Falls  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  are  said  to  possess  equal 
hydraulic  power,  and,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  great  lakes,  where,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis,  must 
soon  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  onr  inland  cities,  and  the  terminus 
ol  the  Northern  P acific  Railroad,  its  advantages  are  apparent. 
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And  throughout  the  South  everywhere,  are  millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  cotton,  wheat,  sugar,  and  rice  lands  in  the  world — 
many  of  them  fenced  and  improved — that  to-day  await  a  pur¬ 
chaser  at  a  price  that,  a  few  years  hence,  will  be  but  the  simple 
interest  of  their  current  value. 

If  past  experience  be  worth  any  thing — if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rapid  settlement  and  appreciation  in  value  of  the  lands  of 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana — surely  the  lands  of  the  newer 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  genial  climate,  great  fertility, 
and  vast  mineral  wealth — under  the  added  stimulus  of  the 
great  railroads  opening  up  to  their  products  the  markets  of  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East,  and  a  larger  national  immigration 
than  ever  before — can  not  idly  linger  in  their  advancement. 
On  the  contrary,  all  reasonable  inference  tells  us  that  they 
will  as  far  outstrip  the  older  States  of  the  West  in  rapidity  of 
development,  as  the  emigrant  of  to-day  upon  the  iron  horse 
outrides  the  pioneers  of  those  States  moving  slowly  on  in  the 
lumbering  wagons  of  the  past 
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Thebe  are  seasons  in  tlie  lives  of  all  of  us,  when  the  clouds 
seem  to  close  thickly  in  about  us — when,  for  instance,  some 
circumstance  brings  forcibly  home  the  possible  loss  of  health, 
or  failure  in  business,  or  lack  of  employment ;  or  we  are  worn 
and  wearied  with  the  bustle,  and  din,  and  vice  of  our  great 
cities,  and  yearn  for  a  more  quiet  and  a  purer  life. 

At  such  times  who  has  not  felt  himself  inspired  with  what 
we  may  call  the  instinct  of  emigration,  akin,  perhaps,  to  that 
of  the  birds  of  passage,  and  turned  his  thoughts  fondly  and 
longingly  toward  some  ideal  spot  among  the  broad  fields  and 
green  pastures,  the  murmuring  streams,  and  long  valleys  of  the 
West  or  South,  believing  that  a  more  vigorous  health,  or  a 
larger  independence,  or  a  happier  home,  awaits  him  there? 

And  the  gloomier  our  surroundings,  the  more  attractive  do 
these  Arcadian  homes  appear  to  us,  as  we  best  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  an  illuminated  picture  from  a  darkened  stand-point. 

While  there  are  many  to  whom  these  thoughts  are  nothing 
but  abstractions  or  pleasant  day-dreams,  there  are  also  multi¬ 
tudes  whose  desire  to  emigrate  is  an  ever  present  reality — who 
are  eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  or  the  means  to  go  forth, 
or  for  light  to  guide  their  willing  feet ;  others  still,  lacking 
only  resolution,  who  should  remember  that,  “  no  great  deed  is 
done  by  falterers  who  ask  for  certainty.”  Tens  of  thousands 
ot  smiling  cottages,  and  well-fenced  and  cultivated  farms,  and 
other  evidences  of  thrift  and  happiness  throughout  the  great 
West,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  the  rewards 
of  emigration. 

And  there  are  other  thousands  who  ought  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  migration  if  they  have  it  not,  and  strike  out  for  new  fields 
of  enterprise.  Farmers  of  the  Atlantic  States,  who  have 
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vainly  toiled  for  years  to  get  “  forehanded,”  or  to  pay  off  “  the 
little  mortgage;”  or  their  grown-up  sons,  to  whose  sturdy 
labor  the  rocky  acres  of  the  old  home-farm  offer  no  adequate 
reward.  And  that  large  class  of  aimless  men,  who  are  floating 
where  they  should  row — lingering  around  our  large  cities, 
waiting  for  something  to  “turn  up  ”  which  will  enable. them 
to  live  without  labor  and  be  “genteel,”  always  disappointed 
and  unsuccessful  in  the  great  battle  of  life !  Is  it  not  strange 
that  these  men  elect  to  struggle  with  poverty  all  their  days, 
when  the  good  God  of  Nature  has  so  bountifully  blessed  us 
with  lands  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  to  be  had  for  the  taking ; 
and  remunerative  fields  for  energy  and  muscle  in  a  thousand 
avocations,  at  a  time  when  the  growing  dignity  of  tilling  the 
soil,  and  labor  of  all  kinds,  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world ;  and  when  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  has  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  produce  with  the  same  labor  more  bread,  and  meat, 
and  clothing  than  ever  before  ? 

He  who  transplants  himself  to  a  new  country  comes  up  out 
of  the' old  routine  of  thought  and  action  into  new  life -and 
vigor.  He  gives  a  portion  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  earlier 
experience  and  knowledge  to  the  general  fund,  and  receives  a 
multiplied  experience  in  return.  Every  thing  about  him  is 
suggestive.  It  calls  him  out — it  stimulates  his  exertion.  If  he 
has  been  before  unsuccessful,  he  may  here  begin  life  anew ;  and 
standing  erect  among  his  fellows,  retrieve  the  errors  or  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  earlier  years.  A  new  range  of  ideas  is  given  to 
every  man  who  emigrates,  be  he  farmer  or  gardener,  fruit¬ 
grower,  cattle-raiser,  merchant,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  lawyer, 
or  physician. 

We  can  anticipate  that  a  most  important  question  with 
many  will  be — With  how  little  money  can  I  prudently  under¬ 
take  this  great  change  ? — how  much  will  it  require  to  establish 
my  family  comfortably  in  a  new  home,  and  support  them  until 
my  farm  yields  returns  ? 

So  much  depends  upon  what  the  emigrant  may  consider  as 
the  standard  of  comfort — upon  his  willingness  to  undergo  the 
greater  or  less  orivations  incident  to  life  in  a  new  home — upon 
l* 
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his  tastes  and  habits — upon  his  energy  and  resolution — upon 
the  helping  hands  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  many  other 
modifying  circumstances — that  what  one  may  find  an  ample 
capital,  another  might  consider  totally  inadequate. 

A  distinguished  journalist,  who  is  regarded  as  authority 
upon. subjects  connected  with  emigration,  says : — 

“  The  pioneers  who  settled  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  averaged  a 
good  deal  less  than  seven  hun  dred  dollars  each  as  their  outfit. 
With  seven  hundred  dollars,  a  man  may  take  up  a  quarter- 
section  of  homestead  land,  buy  a  team  and  cow,  build  a  cabin 
and  cattle-shelter,  get  a  few  implements,  break  up  and  sow  or 
plant  twenty  acres  of  prairie,  and  have  a  crop  growing.  *  *  * 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  should,  with  fair  luck,  have  forty 
acres  under  good  cultivation,  as  many  more  fenced  in  for  hay 
and  pasture,  and  a  fair  stock  of  young  cattle.  After  that,  he 
may  pass  an  Eight-Hour  law  for  himself  and  wife,  and  live  in 
substantial  independence  and  comfort.” 

While  the  emigrant  would  probably  succeed  with  less,  he  can 
not  have  too  much  money.  Men  with  means,  possess  in  the 
newer  portions  of  our  country,  as  elsewhere,  great  advantages. 
It  will  be  understood  that  free  homesteads  under  the  acts  of 
Congress  are  not  to  be  found  near  great  cities  or  villages. 
They  are  only  to  be  secured  in  thinly  settled  and  more  remote 
districts,  back  from  lines  of  railroads  and  steamboat  landings. 
As  a  rule,  he  who  settles  under  the  homestead  law  must  be 
content  to  wait  a  few  months,  or  years,  to  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  from  his  own  door-step.  Others  may  select  the 
spot  where  they  wish  to  settle,  and  purchase  improved  lands 
nearer  to  market  and  educational  advantages,  at  prices  ranging 
from  three  dollars  upward,  or  find  abundant  opportunities  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  pursuits. 

There  are  railroad  companies  in  the  West,  owning  large 
quantities  of  desirable  land  along  their  lines,  which  they  offer 
at  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  requiring  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  amount  in  cash,  and  giving  a  long  time  upon 
the  remainder,  at  low  interest. 
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A  few  suggestions  to  those  seeking  new  homes  may  not  be 
amiss. 

And  first,  as  health  is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  so  it 
should  be  first  considered,  especially  by  those  with  families. 
The  healthfnlness  of  any  proposed  point  of  settlement  should 
be  fully  ascertained  by  the  emigrant,  as  the  preliminary  step  in 
his  investigations.  "While  our  country  embraces  a  wide  diver¬ 
sity  of  climate,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  remarkably  healthy.  There  are 
localities  which  may,  more  or  less,  require  seasons  of  acclima¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  are  absolutely  unhealthy. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  avoidance  of  low,  swampy  lands,  may  be 
recommended. 

Other  important  considerations  are  : — The  quality  and  price 
of  land  at  the  point  where  you  would  go  ?  Is  it  well-watered  ? 
Is  it  cleared  land,  or  timber,  or  prairie  ?  What  are  its  pros¬ 
pects  in  respect  to  an  increased  population,  and  the  consequent 
advancement  in  the  value  of  property  ?  What  are  the  school 
and  religious  advantages  ?  Can  workmen  be  had,  and  what 
are  wages  ?  And  in  view  of  the  influence  such  things  have 
upon  children,  and  upon  the  social  happiness  of  yourself  and 
family,  can  vines,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  be  easily  raised? 
What  is  the  general  tone  of  society  ?  What  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  working  days  in  the  year  ?  Will  your  stock  need  hous¬ 
ing  in  winter,  and  for  how  long  ?  &c. 

Answers  to  these  queries  will  be  found  farther  on,  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  each  State. 

To  the  foreign  emigrant  we  kindly  suggest,  that  while  we 
need  his  muscle  more  than  his  money,  there  may  be  incon¬ 
venience  to  himself  and  his  family,  in  lauding  upon  our  shores 
entirely  destitute.  Let  him,  if  possible,  have  enough  for  im¬ 
mediate  wants,  and  to  carry  them  away  from  the  crowded 
cities  of  the  coast.  If,  in  addition,  he  brings  with  him  a  few 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  his  seed,  and  stock, 
and  tools,  he  may  feel  sure  that  he  has  within  his  reach  the 
new  home,  with  its  comforts  and  freedom,  which  he  has  crossed 
the  ocean  to  find. 

Hearly  all  emigrants  to  the  United  States  of  America,  land 
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in  New  York  City.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  emigrant  vessel 
at  quarantine  station,  six  miles  below  the  city,  she  is  boarded 
by  an  officer  who  ascertains  the  number  of  passengers,  and 
their  condition  in  respect  to  health,  &c.  He  also  hears  all 
complaints,  which  he  reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  Emi¬ 
gration  in  New  York.  Proceeding,  the  vessel  casts  anchor 
in  the  stream  convenient  to  the  great  landing  depot  called 
Castle  Garden.  After  an  examination  of  the  luggage  by  the 
Inspector  of  Customs,  it  is  checked  an  <3,  with  the  passengers, 
transferred  to  barges  and  steam-tugs,  and  landed  at  the  Castle 
Garden  pier.  Here,  the  emigrants  are  examined  by  a  medical 
officer,  the- sick  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  all  blind  persons,  crip¬ 
ples,  lunatics,  or  others  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  are 
subject  to  special  bonds.  This  examination  being  ended,  the 
names,  former  place  of  residence  and  intended  destination  of 
the  emigrants,  with  other  particulars,  are  registered,  and  they 
are  then  at  liberty  to  go  their  several  ways. 

Castle  Garden  is  under  the  management  of  Government 
officials,  none  of  whom  are  allowed  to  charge  or  receive  money 
for  any  services  they  may  render.  It  has  for  twelve  years  been 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  emigrants,  and  is  con¬ 
veniently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Connected  with  the  de¬ 
partment  is  a  “  labor  exchange”  or  intelligence  office,  designed 
to  furnish  employment  for  emigrants  of  both  sexes,  among 
farmers  and  others  throughout  the  country.  In  August  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Ekbe,  Superintendent  of  the  Castle  Garden 
Labor  Exchange,  stated  that  the  demand  for  laborers  had  for 
several  months  been  larger  than  the  supply. 

Further  on  in  this  work  the  reader  may  find  a  table,  show¬ 
ing  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor  per  month, 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  book  also  contains  relia¬ 
ble  maps  ot  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  a  general 
map  of  the  United  States.  Also  a  chapter  explaining  the  dif¬ 
ferent  routes  by  which  to  reach  various  parts  of  the  country, 
&c.  The  price  of  lands,  climate,  productions,  and  general 
advantages  of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  them. 
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And  now,  before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  each  State 
by  itself,  we  would  grasp  each  emigrant  by  the  band  and  bid 
him  God  speed ! — whether  he  be  one  of  our  own  northeastern 
farmers,  who  has  hopelessly  wrestled  with  long  and  rigorous 
winters  upon  a  scanty  and  barren  soil ;  one  of  the  fair-haired 
sons  of  Faderland — the  wailing  children  of  old  Ireland — 
the  sinewy  men  who  live  by  the  sounding  shores  of  Nor¬ 
way — or  any  one  of  the  down-trodden  millions  of  the  Old 
W orld  who  would  earn  a  nobler  manhood,  and  whose  wistful 
eyes,  following  the  setting  sun,  yearn  to  behold  a  happier 
home  among  the  green  meadows  of  our  own  land. 

May  this  volume  help  to  guide  many  such  timid  and  un¬ 
certain  feet  from  poverty  and  hopeless  toil,  to  happiness  and 
independence. 


CALIFORNIA. 


In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  gold  was  found  m  one  of 
the  streams  of  an  almost  unknown  region  far  away  to  the  west, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  Almighty 
direction,  this  discovery  gave  the  impetus  to  an  emigration 
thither,  which  has  since  sprung  upon  a  wondering  world  that 
most  marvelous  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  American  people,  now  known  as  the  State 
of  California. 

As  no  other  age  could  have  fostered,  so  no  people  hut 
this  could  have  compassed  such  amazing  results  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years.  Then,  a  strange,  wild,  solitary  land; 
now,  California  sits  enthroned  in  opulence  and  power,  Queen 
of  the  Pacific  and  Pride  of  the  Nation.  Behind  the  “  Golden 
Gate”  her  metropolis  sits  regnant,  and  the  oldest  nations  of 
the  earth  pay  her  peaceful  tribute.  Vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world  furl  their  sails  in  her  beautiful  harbor, 
mingling  their  masts  and  spars  to  the  semblance  of  a  leafless 
forest. 

Thousands  of  earnest  men  have  crept  up  the  slopes  of  her 
mighty  mountains,  and  torn  from  canons  and  gorges  their  dor¬ 
mant  wealth;  sent  home  for  wives  and  families,  and  built 
towns  and  cities,  with  churches  and  schools,  and  telegraphs, 
and  railroads.  Along  her  rivers  and  valleys,  others  have 
swept  away  the  wild  tule  and  the  vegetation  of  nature,  and 
touched  the  fertile  acres  to  the  kindlier  issues  of  wheat  and 
corn,  until  now,  throughout  her  length  and  breadth,  California 
glows  and  thrills  with  the  spirit  of  Progress  and  the  quicken¬ 
ing  instincts  of  her  splendid  future. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  which  is  now  (June,  1869,)  completed 
—will  make  San  Francisco  a  commercial  center  of  the  world, 
the  Metropolis  of  a  Hemisphere.  It  will  enable  her,  while 
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wkh  one  arm  she  swoops  up  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  and 
the  myriad-peopled  nations  of  the  Orient,  to  stretch  the  other 
across  the  continent  and  grasp  the  traffic  of  the  great  marts 
of  the  Atlantic.  California’s  border  lines  extend  750  miles  in 
length  by  230  in  breadth,  embracing  every  description  of  salu¬ 
brious  climate,  from  tropical  to  northern  temperate  ;  and  her 
wonderfully  fertile  soil  is  equally  versatile  in  its  broad  range 
/  of  production.  The  fame  of  her  mineral  resources  is  world¬ 
wide,  and  her  manufacturing  facilities  rival  those  of  any  other  - 
State  in  the  Union. 

According  to  a  late  semi-official  enumeration,  the  present 
total  population  of  California  is  about  550,000,  of  which  about 
two^thirds  are  males.  Of  the  entire  population  one-fifth  are 
children  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are  in  the  State 
60,000  Chinese,  7,000  Indians,  and  5,000  colored,  included  in 
the  above-named  total.  According  to  the  “  Tribune  Almanac,” 
the  total  vote  for  Governor  of  the  State  in  September,  1867, 
was  92,352  ;  but  the  actual  number  of  voters  in  the  State  is 
about  130,000,  of  which  55,000  are  from  the  free  States, 
30,000  from  the  former  slave  States,  20,000  Germans,  Swedes, 
Danes,  Russians,  &c. ;  15,000  Irish,  5,000  English,  Scotch  and 
"Welsh,  5,000  French,  Spanish-Americans,  Italians,  &c. 

As  an  illustration  of  California’s  capacity  for  wheat-raising, 
it  is  officially  stated  that,  from  January  1st  to  October  1st  of 
last  year  (1867),  174  ships  sailed  from  San  Francisco  with 
cargoes  of  wheat — 113  of  which  went  to  Europe,  31  to 
Atlantic  ports,  and  20  to  China;  and,  as  showing  the  profits 
of  stock-raising,  it  is  also  officially  stated  that  the  sheep-firm 
of  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  Monterey  County,  own  75,000  sheep, 
which  feed  on  a  range  of  200,000  acres.  The  firm  commenced 
sheep-raising  fifteen  years  ago,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 

From  the  very  able  and  interesting  Report,  for  1867,  of 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  we  extract  the  following  respecting  California : — 

LAND. 

Its  area  is  188,881  square  miles,  or  120,947,840  acres,  of 
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which  not  less  than  89,000,000,  including  swamp  and  tul6  lands, 
capable  of  reclamation,  are  suited  to  some  kinds  of  profitable 
husbandry.  Of  these  over  40,000,000  are  fit  for  the  plow,  and 
the  remainder  present  excellent  facilities  for  stock-raising,  fruit¬ 
growing,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  agriculture.  This  agri- 
culturaf  area  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the 
entire  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  State  also  contains  about 
40,000,000  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  unsurpassed  for  productive¬ 
ness.  About  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  surveyed,  leaving  a 
residue  unsurveyed  of  ninety  millions.  Nearly  nine  millions  have  v 
been  granted  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government,  under 
various  acts  of  Congress,  for  Common  Schools,  Agricultural 
Colleges,  Public  Buildings,  and  Internal  Improvements. 

Of  the  forty  million  acres  of  arable  land,  fourteen  millions  are 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  six¬ 
teen  millions  in  the  coast  valleys,  and  the  residue  in  the  region  called 
the  “  Colorado  Desert  ”  in  Owen’s  River  valley,  and  the  Klamath 
basin.  When  irrigation  is  practiced  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  it 
must  be  within  a  few  years,  and  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  is 
brought  under  its  influence,  much  of  what  is  now  characterized 
as  “  desert  ”  will  become  productive  and  valuable.  The  land  not 
fit  for  the  plow,  but  valuable  for  grazing,  and  in  a  measure  for 
horticultural  purposes,  especially  the  grape  culture,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  foot-hills  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range 
mountains. 


CLIMATE,  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  California,  are  eminently  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  hops,  tobacco,  hay,  and 
sorghum ;  in  certain  localities,  to  com,  cotton,  the  southern  sugar¬ 
cane  ;  to  almost  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables  cultivated 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  to  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  nectarine,  quince,  fig  and  grape ;  and  along  the  southern 
coast,  to  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  olive,  pomegranate,  aloe,  filbert, 
walnut,  hard  and  soft-shell  almond,  currants,  prunes,  pine-apples, 
and  the  plantain,  banana,  cocoa-nut  and  indigo.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  figs,  grapes,  and  the 
hardier  fruits,  as  the  apple,  peach  and  pear,  succeed  well  in  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  are  very  few  parts  of  the  world 
where  fruit-trees  grow  so  rapidly,  bear  so  early,  so  regularly, 
so  abundantly,  and  produce  fruit  of  such  size,  and  where  so  great 
a  variety  can  be  produced,  and  of  such  superior  quality,  as  on  the 
southern  coast  of  California.  The  pear  is  more  especially  the 
fruit-tree  of  California.  It  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the  State; 
neither  tree  nor  fruit  is  subject  to  any  form  of  disease,  the  fruit 
being  everywhere  of  delicious  flavor  and  large  size.  Some  trees 
produce  annually  forty  bushels  of  pears. 

e  varied  climate  on  the  Pacific,  its  freedom  from  frosts, 
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severe  cold,  and  furious  storms,  give  it  special  advantages  as  a 
fruit-growing  region  ;  and  although  the  trees  grow  more  rapidly 
and  bear  much  earlier  than  on  the  Atlantic,  they  are  not  subject 
to  early  decay.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  Missions,  many  of  them 
thirty  and  forty  years  old,  are  still  in  excellent  condition,  and 
full  bearing,  not  having  failed  at  any  season  during  the  past  twenty 
years  to  produce  good  crops.  Experience  has  established  the 
fact,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  California  ax-e  equal  to  any  in 
the  world  in  their  adaptation  to  grape  culture  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  The  yield  of  the  grape  has  been  larger,  its  freedom 
from  disease  greater,  than  in  the  most  celebrated  European  vine¬ 
yards.  Three  hundred  varieties  have  been  already  sucessfully 
cultivated,  including  the  choice  foreign  wine-producing  grapes; 
and  so  diversified  are  the  soil  and  climate  that  all  wines  can  be 
produced  here,  and  even  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported. 

The  vine  in  California  is  not  subject  to  the  oidium  or  grape 
disease,  frequently  so  destructive  in  other  countries,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  mildew.  The  vineyards  of  the  State  seldom,  or  never, 
yield  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  of  grapes  per  acre,  and  even 
twenty  thousand  pounds  have  been  produced.  The  crops  are 
regular  every  year,  and  as  there  are  neither  severe  frosts,  nor  hail, 
rain,  or  thunder  storms,  from  the  budding  of  the  vines  until  the 
grape  is  gathered,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  accidents  and  draw¬ 
backs  attending  them  in  other  places.  In  Europe,  the  vine  is 
trained  with  a  stock  four  feet  high,  and  supported  by  a  pole  put 
up  every  year  to  which  the  vine  is  fastened.  In'  California  it 
stands  alone,  the  labor  thus  far  being  nothing  compared  with 
that  bestowed  upon  the  best  European  vineyards.  The  number 
of  vines  already  set,  all  of  which  will  be  in  full  bearing  in  three 
years,  is  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  millions. 

In  1863,  the  total  number  planted  in  vineyards  in  the  State, 
was  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  showing  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  millions  in  four  years.  Hock,  champagne,  port,  and 
claret,  constitute  the  varieties  of  wine  already  exported.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  when  the  California  wine-makers  have 
had  the  necessary  experience,  and  their  wines  have  attained 
sufficient  age,  they  will  take  rank  with  the  very  best,  and  that  its 
manufacture  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  destined  to  become  of  vast 
importance,  while  series  of  vineyards,  stretching  from  San  Diego 
to  Mount  Shasta,  will  within  another  quarter  of  a  century  add 
not  only  beauty,  but  substantial  wealth  to  the  State.  Among 
the  fruits  cultivated  on  the  southern  coast  during  the  present 
year,  have  been  the  orange,  lemon,  fig,  lime,  the  English  walnut, 
almond,  olive,  apricot,  and  nectarine,  numbering  in  the  aggregate 
between  400,000  and  500,000  trees,  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of 
maturity.  The  cultivation  of  these  and  other  fruits,  is  rapidly 
extending  in  California,  with  marked  success.  *  *  * 
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As  both  the  mulberry  and  the  silk-worm  are  so  thrifty,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  silk  culture  will  succeed,  and  that  it  will 
become  an  important  interest  in  the  State.  Eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  cocoons  were  brought  into  market  in  1865,  and  six  times  that 
number  in  1866.  Two  large  silk  factories  have  been  established 
in  the  State,  and  silk  of  very  excellent  quality  is  being  manu¬ 
factured. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  tea-plant  has  received  attention, 
but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  how  far  successfully,' 
during  the  last  few  years. 

The  wheat  product  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.  In 
favorable  seasons  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  no  unusual 
yield.  The  wheat  of  certain  localities  is  especially  rich  in  gluten, 
commanding  for  its  superior  quality  the  highest  price  in  New 
York.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  flintiness  or  dryness,  being 
especially  adapted  for  shipment  to  tropical  countries  where  the 
moister  flour  is  soon  subject  to  fermentation. 

The  climate  of  California  is  favorable  to  stock-raising,  and  in 
many  parts  this  is  the  leading  branch  of  husbandry.  Horses, 
mules,  oxen,  beef  cattle,  cows  and  sheep,  are  extensively  raised.  ’ 
Sheep  husbandry  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 
The  mild  winters  permit  the  sheep  to  graze  throughout  the  year, 
it  being  claimed  that  sheep  bred  in  California  are  at  two  years 
of  age  usually  a&  large  and  heavy  as  those  three  years  old  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Improved  breeds  have  been  extensively  imported. 
The  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  form  sheep 
walks  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  with  abundance  of  excellent 
pasture  throughout  the  year.  Woolen  manufactures  already  take 
high^  rank,  and  much  of  the  wool  raised  is  manufactured  within 
the  State  into  cloths  and  blankets. 


Timber. — California  has  an  abundance  of  timber  of  the  finest 
varieties.  The  northern  part  of  the  coast  is  well  covered  with 
spruce,  pine,  and  red-wood,  and  the  valleys  have  beautiful  groves 
of  oak.  The  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  is  a  long,  wide  slope- 
timbered  and  grassy,  with  intervals  of  arable  soil,  copiously 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  Its  length  is  500  miles,  with  a 
width  of  70,  from  the  summit  to  the  termination  of  the  foot-hills 
mthe  edge  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin. 

1  his  wide  slope  of  gentle  ascent  is  covered  with  timber;  first, 
with  the  oak,  the  manzanita,  and  nut-pine,  to  half  the  elevation 
ot  the  mountain,  which  is  called  the  oak  region,  that  being  the 
predominating  tree;  then  there  are  the  pines,  cypresses,  and 
cedars,  the  pines  being  the  most  numerous,  and  hence  the  upper 
benches  of  the  mountain  constitute  the  pine  region. 

e  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  and  on 
the  Coast  Mountains  south  of  35°  of  latitude,  the  supply  of  timber 
cien  .  The  red-wood  is  found  only  in  California  and  south? 
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era  Oregon,  growing  within  30  miles  of  the  ocean,  from  latitude 
37°  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua  River  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  wood  is  straight-grained,  free-splitting,  durable, 
soft  and  light,  being  of  rich,  dark-red  color.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  varieties  of  timber.  The  trees  grow  in  dense 
forests,  often  reaching  in  height  275  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from 
18  to  19  feet.  Many  of  these  furnish  20  saw  logs  to  the  tree, 
each  10  feet  long,  and  an  acre  of  them  will  frequently  make  a 
million  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  The  growth  covers  an  area  in  the 
State  of  about  ten  thousand  square  miles.  *  *  *  * 

The  sugar-pine,  in  the  value  of  its  timber  and  prolific  growth, 
is  next  to  the  red-wood,  sometimes  even  equaling  it  in  leno-th 
and  diameter.  *  *  *  *  Of  firs,  the  Douglas  spruce,  or  red  fii°  is 
the  most  noted,  often  300  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  10  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  *  *  *  *  The  white  oak  is  a  characteristic  tree  of  California, 
having  much  resemblance  to  the  oak  of  England.  *  *  *  *  Other- 
trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  abound  in  the  foi'ests,  as  the 
evergreen  oak,  the  evergreen  chestnut  oak,  the  buckeye  and 
sycamore. 

The  most  remarkable  tree  in  California,  and  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  the  Sequoia  Gigantea ,  or  mammoth  tree,  growing  with 
a  clear,  straight  stem,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  with 
a  diameter  from  30  to  40  feet  in  the  larger  specimens.  It  is  found 
only  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  growing  in  scattered  groves  at  various  points  throuo-h 
hundreds  of  miles.  Fifteen  or  twenty  groves  are  now  known, 
one  of  which  is  in  Calaveras  County,  three  in  Mariposa,  one  in 
Tuolumne,  and  one  in  Tulare.  *  *  *  * 

The  State  of  California,  unequaled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  its  marvelous  beauty  and  unlimited  resources,  has  been  rapidly 
occupied  by  an  appreciating,  energetic,  and  industrious  people, 
ihe  census  of  1860  shows  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  ten  years 
in  the  acreage  inclosed  in  farms,  while  the  value  of  farms  and 
farm  implements  advanced  at  least  fifteenfold.  The  live  stock 
enlarged  in  number  at  rates  ranging  from  fourfold  to  two  hun¬ 
dredfold,  and  in  value  twelvefold.  Cereals,  beans,  peas  and 
potatoes,  expanded  from  thousands  to  millions  of  bushels.  The 
same  multiplied  results  are  seen  in  the  values  of  orchard  and 
garden  products. 

The  progress  of  Californian  agriculture  during  this  period  so 
extraordinary  even  in  this  age,  has  been  measurably  quickened 
since  that  time.  .  As  an  illustration,  the  yield  of  wheat  in  1860 
was  over  five  millions  of  bushels.  Reliable  estimates  place  the 
yield  of  the  late  harvest  at  twelve  millions ;  of  this  ao-crreo-ate 
lour  millions  will  be  sufficient  for  home  consumption °Tea vino- 
eight  millions  for  export.  ° 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State  has  increased  at  rates 
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no  less  remarkable.  The  number  of  establishments  m  I860  was 
8  468,  with  a  capital  of  $22,051,096,  using  raw  material  valued 
at  $27  051  674  the  cost  of  labor  being  $28,402,287,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  year’s  operations  was  valued  at  $68,253,228,  leaving  a 
profit  of  $12,799,267,  or  58  per  cent.  ,  on  the  capital  invested. 
\0  authoritative  returns  have  been  received  showing  the  progress 
of  manufactures  since  that  time.  Sufficient,  however,  has  been 
gathered  from  various  sources  of  public  and  private  information, 
to  show  that  the  advance  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  agricultural  development. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  California  is,  however, 
its  unexampled  mineral  wealth.  The  first  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  in  1848,  when  $10,000,000  were. taken  from  the  mines,  in¬ 
creasing  to  $40,000,000  in  1849,  and  upward  of  $65,000,000  in 
1853. 

No  returns  are  made  of  the  quantity  taken  from  the  mines,  and 
the  mint  records  are  the  only  official  data  existing  upon  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Various  estimates 
have  been  made  by  mining  engineers,  bankers,  and  other  intelli¬ 
gent  and  practical  business  men  in  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere 
in  California,  as  to  the  total  product  of  that  State  since  1848T" 
These  estimates  vary  from  eight  hundred  millions  to  one  billion. 
From  the  commencement  of  1849  to  the  close  of  1866,  upward 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  have  been  manifested 
at  San  Francisco  for  exportation,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  sixty-five  millions,  appears  to  have  been  the  product  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  How  large  a  portion  of  gold  found  its  way  out  of  the 
State  without  being  manifested  for  exportation,  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  different  authorities  estimating  it  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  millions.  But  either  estimate  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  State. 

Silver  mines  in  the  State  are  comparatively  inconsiderable,  yet 
quantities  of  that  metal  are  annually  obtained  by  separating  it 
from  gold,  with  which  it  is,  in  small  portions,  generally  united 
when  taken  from  the  mines.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  California 
are  among  the  most  valuable,  and  have,  since  their  discovery, 
materially  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mining  interests, 
not  only  of  California  and  the  adjoining  States,  but  also  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  All  the  useful  metals,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc,  exist  in  this  region.  Coal  has  been 
discovered  in  different  localities,  and  marble,  gypsum,  and  valu¬ 
able  building  stone,  are  abundant.  Some  of  the  rarer  and  more 
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valuable  minerals,  as  the  agate,  topaz,  camelian,  and,  in  unfrequent 
instances,  the  diamond,  have  been  found. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  California  has  been  immensely  en¬ 
larged  by  the  opening  of  direct  trade  with  Asia.  This  Oriental 
commerce  has  been  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steam  communication  with  China  and  Japan,  the  forerunner  of 
an  immense  system  of  navigation  centering  at  San  Francisco. 

From  that  excellent  work  by  Titus  Fet  Cronise,  entitled 
“  The  Natural  Wealth  of  California,”  lately  published  by  Messrs. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Those  of  our  readers  who  would  know  more  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  her  resources,  than  we  here  present,  are  referred 
to  that  work  for  full  and  reliable  information. 

California’s  seven  hundred  miles  of  length,  by  about  two 
hundred  of  width,  embraces  the  same  nine  degrees  of  latitude 
which,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Continent,  include  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  populous  country  stretching  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  a  region  occupied  by  portions  of  ten  or  twelve 
States.  ******* 

Although  this  State  reaches  to  the  latitude  of  Plymouth  Bay 
on  the  north,  the  climate  for  its  whole  length  is  as  mild  as  that 
of  the  regions  near  the  tropics ;  half  the  months  are  rainless  ; 
snow  and  ice  are  almost  strangers,  except  in  the  high  altitudes ; 
there  are  fully  two  hundred  cloudless  days,  every  year ;  roses 
bloom  in  the  open  air  of  the  valleys  through  all  seasons ;  the 
grape  grows  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  with  Mediterranean  lux¬ 
uriance  ;  the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  flourish  as  in  their 
native  climes ;  yet,  there  is  enough  variety  of  climate  and  soil  to 
include  all  the  products  of  the  northern  temperate  zone,  with 
those  of  a  semi-tropical  character.  The  great  valleys  of  the  in¬ 
terior  yield  an  average  of  20  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ; 
crops  of  60  bushels  are  not  uncommon,  while  as  high  as  80  bushels 
have  boon  known  on  virgin  soil,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  farmer  loses  less  time  here  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  country  of  Europe.  *  * 

California  is  an  extremely  rugged  country,  a  large  portion  of 
its  surface  being  covered  with  mountains.  *  *  The 

Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountains,  which  bound  the  Sacramento 
Yalley  on  the  east,  include  a  series  of  ranges  which,  collectively, 
are  seventy  miles  wide.  The  general  name  for  the  group  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  snow,  which  is  rarely  absent  from  the  higher  peaks 
in  the  range.  The  Coast  Range,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west, 
also  consists  of  a  series  of  chains,  aggregating  forty  miles  in  width, 
bordering  the  State  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  boundary. 
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There  is  a  most  remarkable  difference  m  the  structure  and  con- 
formation  of  the  two  series.  The  Sierra  Nevada  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  consecutive  order  for  an  immense  distance,  while  m  the 
Coast  Range  all  is  in  confusion  and  disorder.  Those 

portions  of  this  range  which  skirt  the  coast  in  Mann  Sonoma, 
and  Mendocino  counties,  between  latitude  88°  and  40°  are  tolerably 
well  timbered ;  but  south  of  Bodega  Bay  and  north  of  Mendocino 
County  except  about  Monterey  Bay  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  coast  line 
presents  a  bleak  and  sterile  appearance.  All  the  valleys  in  the 
rano-e  which  are  open  to  the  coast  are  narrow,  and  trend  nearly 
east5  and  west.  The  Salinas,  the  most  extensive  of  these  coast 
valleys  is  nearly  ninety  miles  in  length,  by  eight  to  fourteen 
miles  in  width,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  adapted  to  agricultur¬ 
al  purposes— being  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  abundance  of 
wild  oats  and  clover,  where  not  under  cultivation.  The  Russian 
River  valley,  which  also  opens  to  the  sea,  is  also  very  fertile. 
Further  inland,  sheltered  from  the  cool  sea  breezes  by  the  outer 
ran~e  of  mountains,  are  many  tolerably  broad  and  very  beautiful 
valleys,  which  produce  the  fiuest  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  raised 
in  this  part  of  the  coast.  *  *  The  outer  coast  valleys 

are  generally  separated  by  steep,  barren  ridges,  while  those  in¬ 
land”  are  divided  by  gently  sloping  hills,  somevyliat  similar  to  the 
rolling  prairie  lands  of  Illinois,  and  are  susceptible  of  cultivation 
over  their  entire  surface.  All  the  coast  valleys  are  tolerably 
well  watered.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Owing  to  the  peculiarly  isolated  position  of  Monte  Diablo — 
standing  aloof  as  it  does,  from  the  throng  of  peaks  that  rise  from 
the  Coast  Range,  like  a  patrician  separated  from  plebeians,  the 
beauty  of  its  outline  commands  the  attention  of  the  traveler  by 
land  or  sea — makes  it  a  landmark  not  possible  to  mistake,  and 
causes  its  summit  to  be  a  center  from  whence  may  be  viewed  a 
wider  range  of.  country  than  can  be  seen  from  almost  any  other 
point  in  the  State.  On  the  north,  east,  and  southeast,  may  be  seen 
a  large  portion  of  th^great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin,  with  many  thriving  towns  and  villages,  environed  with 
gardens  and  farms,  while  sweeps  and  slopes  of  verdure  mark  the* 
distant  plains  with  hues  inimitable  by  art.  In  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tance,  as  a  border  to  this  grand  panorama,  rising  range  upon 
range,  is  seen  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  stretching  along  the 
horizon  upward  of  three  hundred  miles.  In  an  opposite  direction 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Coast  Range  come  into  view,  with  all 
the  charming  features  of  prosperous  and  skilled  rural  industry, 
and  the  broad  bay  of  San  Francisco,  where  are  riding  at  anchor 
a  . fleet  of  ships,  from  the  masts  of  which  the  ensigns  of  nearly  all 
nations  may  be  seen  fluttering ;  while  beyond,  extending  from 
the  water-line  to  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  hills,  is  San 
Francisco  City,  the  home  of  nearly  one-fourtli  the  population  of 
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the  State.  rTo  the  right  is  seen  the  forts  and  earth-works  that 
guard  the  Golden  Gate,  while  beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bearing  on  its  bosom  numberless 
vessels,  passing  to  or  fro  on  the  peaceful  mission  of  com¬ 
merce.  ******* 

Counties.— -The  semi-tropical  heat,  scant  vegetation,  and 
broad  arid  plains  of  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  on  the 
south,  are  as  much  in  contrast  with  the  cold,  pine-covered  mountain 
regions  of  Del  Norte  County  on  the  north,  as  the  State  of  Maine  is 
in  contrast  with  Florida.  The  counties  embracing  the  crests  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  have  a  climate  of  almost  polar  severity, 
inhabited  solely  on  account  ot  their  mineral  wealth,  can  not,  with 
propriety,  be  classed  with  those  among  the  foot-hills,  which  are 
as  important  for  their  agriculture  as  for  their  mineral  resources ; 
nor  can  these  be  classed  with  those  in  the  Coast  Range,  or  with 
those  in  the  great  central  valley. 

This  extraordinary  diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  the  dividing 
lines  of  which  are  so  difficult  to  define,  enables  California  to  pr<> 
duce  in  perfection  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  all 
countries — the  olive,  orange,  pomegranate,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
flourishing  in  close  proximity  to  the  potato,  wheat,  flax,  and 
rye — and  insures  the  growth  of  the  finest  wools  in  districts  where 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  tropical  character. 

Southern  Counties. — San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Kern  counties, 
comprise  what  is  generally  considered  Southern  California.  Al¬ 
though  only  six  in  number,  these  counties  embrace  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  State.  They  contain  about  50,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  30,000,000  acres  of  land,  three-fourths 
of  which  is  adapted  to  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes — much 
of  it  being,  the  very  garden  of  the  State,  producing  the 
greatest  variety  of  fruits,  grain,  and  vegetables. 

Coast  Counties. — Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Sonoma, 
Napa,  Lake,  and  Mendocino  counties,  located  along  the  Coast 
Range,  are  classed  under  this  head.  They  embrace  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  but  contain  the  greater 
portion  of  its  wealth  and  population,  and  are  the  chief  centers  of 
its  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 

Northern  Counties.— Humboldt,  Trinity,  Klamath,  Del 
Norte,  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and  Lassen  counties,  comprise  Northern 
California.  They  embrace  a  territory  extending  from  the  fortieth 
to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
degree  of  longitude  west. 

Mountain  Counties.— Plumas,  Sierra,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Do¬ 
rado,  Amador,  Alpine,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Mono,  and 
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Inyo,  embracing  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains, 
are  considered  the  mountain  counties.  They  are  comparatively 
small  in  size,  and  although  containing  nearly  all  the  important 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  State,  the  whole  territory  of  the  ten 
principal  mining  counties  is  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  pastoral 
county  of  San  Bernardino. 

Valley  Counties. — Tehama,  Butte,  Colusa,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Yo¬ 
lo  Solano,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno, 
and  Tulare  counties,  located  in  the  great  central  valleys,  between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  ranges,  are  classed  as  valley 
counties. 


CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  California  is  too  much  varied  to  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  It  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  heterogeneous  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  tropical  and  the  arctic.  From  the  Capital  city  (Sacra¬ 
mento),  under  the  noonday  sun  of  the  summer'  solstice,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  90°  to  100°,  exceeding  the  extreme  summer 
heat  of  the  Atlantic  States,  you  will  see  the  snows  glistening  on 
the  Sierras  at  no  great  distance.  And  by  taking  the  cars  on  the 
trans-continental  railroad,  a  few  hours  of  travel  will  transport  you 
to  an  arctic  landscape.  On  the  other  hand,  embarking  on  the 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
traveling  in  the  opposite  direction,  before  night  you  are  shivering 
in  the  cold  sea-breeze  which  sweeps  up  the  bay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  journey  so  far  in  order  to  experience  the 
same  transition.  You  have  only  to  cross  any  of  the  mountain 
walls  which  separate  the  ocean  •  and  bay  from  the  interior,  and 
which  dam  out  the  cold  ocean  atmosphere. 

There  are  essentially  two  climates  in  California,  the  land  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  sea  climate.  The  latter  derives  its  low  temperature 
from  the  ocean,  the  water  of  which,  along  the  coast,  stands  at 
from  52°  to  54°  all  the  year  round.  The  evenness  of  the-  ocean 
temperature  is  owing  to  a  steady  current  from  the  north,  which 
is  accompanied  also  by  winds  in  the  same  direction  during  the  en¬ 
tire  summer  season,  or  rather  from  April  to  October,  inclusive. 
Almost  daily,  during  this  period,  a  deluge  of  cold,  damp  air,  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is 
poured  upon  the  land.  It  is  mostly  laden  with  mist,  in  dense 
clouds,  which  it  deposits  at  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  slopes  of 
the  highlands,  or  carries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  break  in  the  land  wall. 

The  land  climate  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  in  every 
respect.  In  summer  and  autumn  it  is  hot  and  dry.  It  undergoes 
various  modifications  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Even  the  mountains,  which  retain  the  snow  to  a  late 
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period,  present  a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and 
the  presence  of  snow  on  their  summits  in  June  is  owing  to  the 
great  mass  which  has  accumulated  on  them,  rather  than  to  cold 
weather. 

A  large  district  of  territory  lies  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  climates,  and  subject  to  their  joint  influence.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  valleys  surrounding  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  interior  in  every  direction.  There  is  no  climate 
in  the  world  more  delightful  than  these  valleys  enjoy,  and  no  ter¬ 
ritory  more  productive.  Whilst  the  ocean  prevents  the  contigu¬ 
ous  land  from  being  scorched  in  summer,  it  also  prevents  it  from 
being  frozen  in  winter.  Hence,  ice  and  snow  are  not  common  in 
the  ocean  climate.  The  difference  in  temperature  is  comparative¬ 
ly  slight  between  summer  and  winter.  *  *  * 

The  absence  of  warm  weather  in  the  summer  months  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  coast  climate,  and  strikes  a  stranger  forcibly. 
The  most  ordinary  programme  of  this  climate  for  the  year  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  beginning  with  the  rainy  season : — The  first  decided  rains 
are  in  November  or  December,  when  the  country,  after  having 
been  parched  with  drought,  puts  on  the  garb  of  spring.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  the  rains  abate  and  vegetation  advances  slowly,  with  occa¬ 
sional  slight  frosts.  February  is  spring-like,  with  but  little  rain. 
March  and  April  are  pleasant  and  showery,  with  an  occasional  hot 
day.  In  May  the  sea-breeze  begins,  but  does  not  give  much  annoy¬ 
ance.  In  June,  just  as  warm  weather  is  about  to  set  in,  the  sea- 
breeze  comes  daily,  and  keeps  down  the  temperature.  It  continues 
through  July  and  August,  occasionally  holding  up  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  permitting  the  sun  to  heat  the  air  to  the  sweating  point. 
In  September  the  sea-wind  moderates,  and  there  is  a  slight  taste 
of  summer,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  next  month.  The  pleasant 
weather  often  lingers  in  the  lap  of  winter,  and  is  interx-upted  only 
by  the  rains  of  November  or  December.  *  *  * 

Though  the  nights  in  the  interior  are  not  so  uniformly  cool,  yet 
there  are  few  localities,  even  in  the  valleys,  where  they  are  too  warm 
for  sleeping,  even  though  the  day  temperature  may  have  reached 
100°.  This  is  a  remakable  feature  of  the  climate  of  the  Pacific 
States,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  health,  vigor,  and 
character  of  the  population.  *  *  * 

In  speaking  of  the  “  rainy  season,”  strangers  will  not  infer  that 
rain  is  perpetual,  or  nearly  so,  during  that  time.  The  term  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  contrast  with  the  dry  season,  and  it  implies  the 
possibility  rather  than  the  actual  occurrence  of  i-ain.  In  mox-e 
than  half  the  winters  there  is  not  a  drop  beyond  the  necessities- 
of  agriculture,  and  even  in  the  seasons  of  most  rain  much  pleasant, 
weather  is  interspersed.  If  the  winter  be  not  extraordinary,  it, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year.  In* 
the  intervals  of  rain  it  is  bright,  sunny,  and  calm.  It  is  spring, 
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plow  is  put  in  requisition.  ^  The  planting  season  con- 

Sf  rain  interferes  to  April,  giving  an  ^ 

tinues  late,  extending  from  «  .  and  sowing,  during  which 

acre  of  nearly  six  months  foi 'J1  =  with  out-door  work  more 

tfe  weather  is  not  Months  of  the  Eastern  States 

than  in  the  six  spring  and  harvesting  is  conducted  on  a  pla 

Owin-  to  the  absence  of  ram,  haivesi,  g  ^  farmer>  There  are 
which  would  confuse  the  ideaa io  down  the  grain,  or  wet  the 

no  showers  or  thunder  gusts  *  aides  in  the  swath  without 
hay,  or  impede  the; reaper.  “diV  in  the  field  awaiting  the 

turning.  The  gram  renews* after  it  is  ready  to  cut. 
reaping-machine,  it  may  he,  for  the  thrasher.  When 

And  so  it  remains  when  cut,  f  „iled  up  in  the  field 

thrashed  and  sacked,  the  sacks  are  er  ^ 0ctober?  the  great 

a  long  time  before ,  removal.  In  ^ '  P  dotted  over  with  cords 

ftMn  taser  1,7  weather  “  y 

Xtg  to  the  absence  of  severe  Sr" 

Francisco  supply  fresh  vegetables  all  =  j  May  the  pota- 
potatoes  often  make  or  more.  * 

toes  are  full-grown,  and  the  bffg< 1 *  PtQ  malarious  fevers, 

Many  of  the  interior  valleys  aie  subj  formS  0f  disease 

but  not  generally  of  a  severe  type.  T1  t  n0  pecu- 

which  prevail  elsewhere  are  found  here,  but  they  p^  ^  ^  heart 
liarities  worthy  of  comment,  ^am  y,  *  t0  m0ral  and 

and  blood-vessel*,  are  frequent,  but  this  is  aue 

phvidcal  causes  than  to  climatic  influence.  .  presents  its 

P  The  relation  of  the  climate  to  pulmonary  affectionsp^  ^  ^ 
most  important  aspect.  Many  persons  thr  ^  health  com. 
ease,  or  but  slighty  affected  by  it,  baveregai  e  d  the 

pletely  by  immigration.  But  the  TX Residence, 

sea-voyage,  and  to  circumstances  incide  »  Pacific  coast, 

more  than  to  the  curative  effect  of  the  climate  o  digeas0 

To  individuals  in  other  countries  no  valid  prospect  of 

in  its  established  stages,  this  country  offers  no  valid  p  p 
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benefit.  Consumption  is  developed  in  California  as  it  is  in  most 
other  portions  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  chilly  winds  of  the 
ocean  climate  in  summer,  while  they  will,  in  many  cases,  brace 
the  system  against  debility,  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  disease,  depress  the  vital  forces  in  other  cases  beneath  the 
power  of  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
interior  leads  to  the  same  injurious  results  by  its  exhausting  oper¬ 
ation.  But  there  is  a  wide  range  of  climate  between  the  two 
extremes,  more  favorable  than  any  other  on  the  Pacific  slope  to 
pulmonary  patients,  and  much  more  favorable,  it  may  be  added, 
than  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  States,  either  in  summer  or  win¬ 
ter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  southern  section  of  the  State 
in  general.  The  winter  of  California  everywhere  exhibits  great 
uniformity  in  its  relation  to  pulmonary  invalids,  and  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  corresponding  season  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 


LAUD,  LABOR,  AND  TRAVEL. 

In  general  terms,  land  is  very  rich  and  very  cheap.  Improved 
farms  can  always  be  bought  of  persons  ready  for  a  change,  at 
moderate  prices.  It  may,  also,  be  said  that  the  toils  and  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  first  year  of  emigrant  life  are  less  by  sixty  per  cent, 
than  in  the  Western  Atlantic  States.  *  *  *  *  * 

Hints  to  the  Immigrant.  —  The  immigrant  will  meet  with 
some  difficulty  in  seeking  a  location  for  a  settlement  in  California, 
of  which  he  should  be  advised.  We  have  only  two  navigable 
rivers,  and  but  two  railroads  completed  as  yet.  Several  new 
railroads  are  projected,  however,  and  will  probably  soon  be  con¬ 
structed  through  a  number  of  fertile  valleys.  The  cost  of  railway 
traveling  is  ten  cents  a  mile,  and  steamboat  fare  is  generally  five 
cents  per  mile.  On  all  the  stage  lines  twenty  cents  per  mile  is 
the  usual  fare,  except  when  an  occasional  opposition  reduces  it  for  a 
short  time.  Distances  are  great  between  settlements,  and  the  cost 
of  living  is  tolerably  high.  To  get  suitable  land  at  a  low  price 
requires  considerable  travel  by  stage.  On  this  account  the  im¬ 
migrant,  to  save  his  purse,  should  take  counsel  of  some  trusted 
friend,  and  confine  his  examination  to  a  few  localities. 

Farmers  in  the  Atlantic  States  naturally  prefer  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  river,  or  at  least  of  a  running  brook.  We  have  but  two 
streams  worthy  the  name  of  rivers,  properly  so  called — the  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  its  confluent,  the  San  Joaquin.  The  lands  on  their 
border  are  almost  entirely  swamp,  or  subject  to  overflow.  They 
breed  fevers  and  mosquitoes,  and  have  few  tributaries  that  are 
not  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer,  and  also  are  subject  to  wide 
overflow  in  winter.  As  a  general  rule,  the  immigrant  will  find 
it  safer  to  seek  other  localities  than  those  near  the  water-courses 
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for  the  family,  the  cattle,  and  the  gardens  of  the  farmer.  His 
grain  crops  do  not  need  summer  water,  nor  do  his  fruit-trees  when 

01?ARif Labor .— In  no  other  part  of  the  world  do  farm  laborers 


receive  such  liberal  wages,  or  fare  so  well,  as  in  California. 
Wherever  practicable,  labor-saving  machinery  is.  introduced,  ma¬ 
terially  lightening,  in  many  cases,  the  burden  of  his  manual  toil. 
In  driving  the  gang  plow,  now  coming  rapidly  into  use,  he  per¬ 
forms  what  was  before  one  of  the  hardest  services  of  the  farm, 
with  very  little  physical  exertion,  being  comfortably  seated  and 
riding  along,  with  no  other  labor  than  that  required  to  guide  his 
team°and  gauge  the  easily  managed  machine.  The  wages  of  a 
good  farm  hand  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
the  year  round,  or  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  during  the  harvest 
season,  board  and  lodging  included — the  former  always  good,  and 
the  latter,  considering  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  generally  com¬ 
fortable.  In  the  principal  agricultural  districts  he  is  rarely  ever 
pinched  with  cold,  though  there  is  much  suffering  from  the 
excessive  heat  that  prevails  in  the  interior  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State  during  summer.  In  the  regions  adjacent  to -the  coast, 
however,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  from  the  extremes  of  climate 
either  way,  while  the  whole  country  may  justly  be  pronounced 
extremely  healthy. 

Railroads. — During  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  ending 
March  30th,  1868,  a  large  number  of  franchises  for  laying  down 
railway  tracks  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  were  granted  to  the 
various  companies  applying  for  the  same,  the  most  of  whom,  it  is 
supposed,  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  work  of  their  construction. 
There  are  now  about  three  hundred  miles  of  railroad  completed 
and  in  operation  in  the  State,  a  very  small  extent,  considering  the 
urgent  necessities  as  well  as  unexampled  facilities  that  exist  for 
making  these  improvements. 

Steamship  Lives. — From  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  there 
issue  three  ocean  steamship  routes  to  foreign  countries,  there  being 
more  than  double  that  number  of  important  coastwise  routes. 
The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  dispatch  steamers  regularly, 
four  times  a  month  to  Panama,  and  monthly  to  China.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  Mexican  Steamship  Company,  dispatch  a  ves¬ 
sel  monthly  to  the  following  ports  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  viz. : 


-- - J  JJU1U S3  UU  tile  UVilSU  U1  UJ.CJLUJU,  Vli.  . 

Cape  St.  Lucas,  Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  and  La  Paz ;  also,  tri-monthly 


to  Portland,  Oregon ;  bi-monthly  to  Trinidad,  Crescent  City,  and 
Umpqua  River;  monthly  to  Victoria,  Alaska,  and  Sandwich 
Islands ;  tri-monthly  to  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego, 
v  ^  a  ^  ®anta  Cruz,  Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
orth  American  Steamship  Company  sends  a  steamer  bi-monthly 
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to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  touching  at  Manzanillo,  the  steam  • 
ers  of  this  company  sometimes  sailing  alternately  to  San  Juau 
and  Panama. 

Immigration. — Every  industi-ial  interest  is  at  this  time  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prosperous.  Farming  in  all  its  branches,  of  grain, 
fruit,  grape,  wool,  and  cattle-growing,  has  paid  munificently  for 
several  years  past,  having,  to  all  appearance,  an  equally  prosper¬ 
ous  future  before  it.  Lands  of  good  quality,  unless  sought  after 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  are  cheap  and  procur¬ 
able  on  easy  conditions ;  the  opportunities  for  making  money  in 
the  mines  are  still  excellent,  while  labor  of  nearly  every  kind  is 
in  demand  at  liberal  prices,  which  the  prospective  requirements 
for  railroad  construction  promise  to  sustain  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  various  overland  routes  are  also  in  better  condition 
for  travel  than  ever  before,  the  more  central  being  settled  up  for 
a  long  stretch  at  each  end,  with  numerous  towns  and  stations  at 
intervals  along  it,  enabling  the  emigrant  to  obtain  supplies  with¬ 
out  carrying  them,  as  formerly,  all  the  way  through.  There  will, 
moreover,  be  but  little  to  fear  from  Indian  molestations  on  this 
route  hereafter.  To  such,  then,  abroad,  as  may  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  early  change  of  locality,  or  who  may  ever  have  contem¬ 
plated  a  removal  to  California,  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  is 
every  way  an  opportune  moment  for  emigration  to  this  State. 

The  following  we  take  from  the  June  (1868)  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau;  Hon.  Horace  C apron,  Commissioner: 

The  average  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  land  in  Yuba  County 
is  $4  per  acre ;  this  land  is  productive,  and  will  produce,  according 
to  our  reporter,  if  fallowed,  60  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
40  to  45  bushels  if  not  fallowed,  and  other  cereals  in  proportion. 
In  Monterey  the  price  ranges  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  acre. 
In  Del  Norte,  $1.25  per  acre ;  chiefly  mountainous,  and  all  heavily 
timbered,  mostly  with  red-wood.  In  Amador  our  reporter  says 
the  Avild  lands  are  worthless.  In  Tuolumne  these  lands  belong 
to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  taken  up  by  settlers ;  the  val¬ 
leys  have  a  rich  deep  alluvial  soil,  capable  of  raising  almost  any 
crop  with  irrigation.  The  hills  are  volcanic,  caleareous,  granitic, 
and  slaty,  and  furnish  the  best  of  sites  for  vineyards,  and  yield 
good  crops  of  grain  if  sown  early  in  the  season.  Our  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  correspondent,  speaking  for  the  State,  says  : — 

We  have  so  sparse  a  population,  however,  that  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  good  arable  land  which  can  be  purchased  of  Govern¬ 
ment  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre,  Avhile  some  of  the  large  grant 
owners  are  willing  to  sell  good  lands,  but  not  very  eligibly  situat¬ 
ed  for  market,  at  the  same  prices.  The  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  also  sell  land  within  a  few  miles  of 
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the  lines  of  their  roads  at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre.  Almost  all 
of  the  valley  lands  of  the  State  may  be  termed  wheat  lands,  the 
o-reat  majority,  with  pfoper  plowing,  producing  from  15  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Almost  any  product  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  can  be  raised  on*  the  ordinary  lands  in  California.  Besides 
the  parties  named  the  State  has  large  quantities  of  swamp  or 
overflowed  lands  (which  can  be  reclaimed  at  moderate  expense), 
and  school  lands  in  different  sections  which  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  lands,  is  universally  productive,  while, 
the  mountain  ranges  furnish  an  abundance  of  timber.  A  large 
lumbering  business  is  done  in  Tuolumne,  a  ready  market  being 
found  in  the  valleys  of  that  county,  Stanislaus,  and  Joaquin,  at 
from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand  feet.  In  Amador  the  timber  is 
mostly  cut,  except  in  the  higher  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
bordering  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  where  remains  some  of  the 
finest  timber  in  the  world,  while  in  Del  Norte  and  other  counties 
the  red-wood  timber  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  this  country  is  too  well  known  to  require  detailed  mention 
here. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  the  staple  products  of  all  the  valley 
counties  except  Los  Angeles,  El  Dorado,  and  Sonoma.  In  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Dorado  wine-growing  is  the  great  interest ;  a 
large  quantity  of  grain,  however,  is  raised  in  the  former  county. 
In  Sonoma  the  wine-growing  interest  predominates,  although 
grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  that  county 
being  the  second  wheat-growing  county.  Wheat  and  wine  are 
considered  the  most  profitable  crops  to  raise. 

The  products  of  the  leading  crops  of  the  State  for  1 866  were 
as  follows,  in  round  numbers :  "Wheat,  14,000,000  bushels ;  barley, 
11,600,000  bushels;  oats,  1,860,000  bushels;  hay,  360,000  tons; 
potatoes,  2,000,000  bushels;  peanuts,  182,000  bushels;  beans, 
240,000  bushels;  butter,  4,500,000  pounds;  cheese,  2,100,000 
pounds;  wine,  1,800,000  gallons;  wool,  5,230,000  pounds.  Total 
value  about  $28,000,000,  being  several  millions  in  excess  of  the 
gold  products  of  the  State. 

Santa  Clara,  Solano,  and  Yolo  are  the  largest  wheat-growing 
counties,  aggregating  more  than  half  the  crop  of  the  whole  State 
in  1866.  In  barley,  Santa  Clara,  Monterey  and  San  Joaquin 
take  the  lead,  producing  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  crop. 
Santa  Clara  also  leads  in  hay,  cheese  and  silk ;  Mendocino  in  oats ; 
Sonoma  in  potatoes ;  Sacramento  in  hops ;  Marin  in  butter ;  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  in  wool,  and  the  latter  county  in 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  wine,  and  brandy. 
a  *  Tlety  w^eats  are  sown  in  California,  but  the  white 
Australian  appears  to  be  the  favorite,  as  it  makes  better  flour,  is 
pro  uctive,  and  rarely  has  any  drawbacks  in  bad  seasons ;  whit' 
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Chili,  Sonora,  and  Club  wheat  are  also  sown  in  the  interior  counties. 
In  Del  Norte  a  white  winter  wheat  is  grown  and  preferred  by 
many  farmers' because  it  is  a  winter  variety,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  superior  quality  of  its  flour.  In  this  county,  winter  wheat 
is  sown  from  September  1  to  November  1,  and  the  spring  varie¬ 
ties  from  February  1  to  April  15,  harvesting  about  the  10th  of 
August ;  all  grain  sown  by  hand.  In  Monterey  wheat  is  sown 
from  November  to  March,  according  to  the  amount  of  rain. 
Our  Tuolumne  reporter  says  “  the  land  should  be  summer-fallowed, 
and  the  grain  sowed  before  the  first  rains ;  it  may  be  sowed  as 
late  as  March,  but  is  liable  to  injury  by  the  drought ;  harvest 
last  df  May  or  June.”  In  Yuba  they  sow  from  October  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  harvest  from  1st  of  June  to  loth  of  July.  None 
drilled. 

Our  San  Francisco  correspondent  writes  : — 

“Seeding  on  summer  fallow  and  dry-plowed  land  has  been 
done  in  September  and  October,  but  the  experience  of  our  farmers 
is  that  wheat  sown  prior  to  March  in  good  seasons  produces  favor¬ 
able  crops.  Harvesting  of  barley  commences  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  early  in  May ;  wheat  is  generally  two  weeks 
later,  most  of  the  crop  being  gathered  in  June,  new  wheat  coming 
to  market  about  the  1st  of  July.  Plowing  is,  on  an  average, 
not  over  four  inches  deep,  some  being  only  three  inches,  while  in 
exceptional  cases  the  soil  is  disturbed  from  six  to  twelve  inches, 
but  sucl^  instances  are  very  rare.  A  practice  called  ‘  volunteer¬ 
ing  ’  prevails  among  farmers,  which  consists  of  simply  harrowing 
by  implement,  or,  in  many  cases,  brush-harrowing,  viz. :  dragging 
limbs  of  trees  over  stubble,  so  that  the  waste  grain  of  one  harvest 
is  made  the  seed  for  the  next.” 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  reported  at  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

Wild  oats,  when  cut  at  the  proper  time,  are  said  to  make  the 
richest  hay.  When  there  is  sufficient  range,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  pasture  the  entire  year,  the  rainy  season  not  excepted.  In 
the  greater  portion  of  the  State  the  natural  grasses  are  turned 
into  hay  while  standing,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  being 
the  cause.  Cattle  feed  on  this  dried  grass,  which  is  very  nutri¬ 
tious  until  the  rains  come,  which  destroy  all  the  nourishment. 
When  the  rains  come  early,  in  October  or  in  November,  the 
new  grasses  spring  up  in  a  few  days,  and  if  they  get  three  or  four 
inches  high,  frost  does  not  stop  their  growing,  and  stock  have 
excellent  feed  the  season  through.  When  the  rains  come  in  De¬ 
cember,  followed  immediately  by  frost,  cattle  suffer  greatly,  and 
large  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  lost.  The  crop  of 
natural  grasses,  when  not  fed  down  too  much,  seeds  itself  and 
yields  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

Our  Tuolumne  reporter  says  that  pasture  is  good  from  March 
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to  October,  but  stock  will  subsist  the  entire  year.  Usually  the 
only  expense  is  cost  of  herdsmen.  Several  correspondents  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  pasturing  stock  at  from  50  cents  to  $2  per  head 
per  month — the  average  $1  pe/head. 

The  fame  of  California  as  a  fruit-growing  State  is  too  widely 
extended  to  need  lengthy  notice  in  this  chapter.  The  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  entire  valley  lands  of  the  State,  and  also  the  foot-hills 
of  the  mountain  range,  to  produce  fruit,  are  perhaps  unsurpassed, 
if  equaled,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  All  the  fruits  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone  flourish  well,  and  such  semi-tropical  fruits  as  oranges, 
tigs,  limes,  citrons,  olives,  almonds,  and  pomegranates  are  produced 
iif  great  abundance.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  which  kind  of  fruit  is 
most  profitable,  as  all  pay  well  until  the  supply  exceeds  the  local 
demand.  At  present  it  is  said  that  almonds  and  Madeira  nuts 
pay  best,  though  figs  and  oranges  are  quite  profitable. 

Our  Tuolumne  correspondent  says  that  grape-vines  bear  a  good 
crop  the  third  year  from  the  cutting.  Vineyards  produce  from 
four  to  five  tons  of  grapes  per  acre,  or  from  500  to  700  gallons  of 
wine.  Grapes  for  wine-making  sold  last  season  at  $30  per  ton. 
The  price  of  wine  one  year  old  varies  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
tig,  orange  and  pomegranate  come  into  bearing  the  third  year, 
and  produce  good  crops.  The  price  the  past  season  for  best 
apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  was  $40  per  ton,  plums  5  cts.  per  pound. 
Our  Yuba  correspondent  says :  “  Nearly  all  the  fruits  are  adapted 
to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  apple,  peach,  plum,  nectarine, 
apricot,  cherry,  quince,  pear,  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  currant,  &c.,  not  only  do  well  but  excel  any  thing  I  ever 
saw.  The  grape  for  wine  and  raisins  is  perhaps  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  fruits  most  extensively  cultivated.  The  yield  is  im¬ 
mense  and  the  profit  very  great.  A  vineyard  of  10  acres  will 
yield  a  clear  profit  of  $5,000  per  annum,  and  orchards  from  $250 
to  $1,000  per  acre,  according  to  the  kinds  of  fruit.” 

A  correspondent  in  Amador  County  says  that  he  gathered  three 
crops  of  apples  from  the  same  tree,  last  year. 

Los  Angeles  had,  in  1866,  nearly  2,000  lemon-trees,  9,000  orange- 
trees,  3,000,000  grape-vines,  and  made  600,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  20,000  of  brandy.  Sonoma  had  over  2,800,000  vines,  and 
made  nearly  200,000  gallons  of  wine  and  nearly  7,000  gallons  of 
brandy.  Santa  Clara  had  2,000,000  vines.  In  the  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  assessors’  reports,  there  were  in  1866,  nearly  1,700,000 
apple-trees,  480,000  pear-trees,  1,090,000  peach-trees,  234,000 
P  urees,  28,000  almond-trees,  17,000  English  walnut-trees, 
13,000  olive-trees,  3,000  lemon-trees,  11,000  orange-trees,  and 
rapidly  20,^00,^00  SraPe'yines'  The  numbers  of  each  growing 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1867,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
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the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  by  certain  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
making  inquiry  respecting  the  advantages  California  offered 
to  immigrants,  with  a  view  of  migrating  thither. 

The  State  Board  of  Immigration  returned  the  subjoined 
reply 

Query. — “  Are  the  public  lands  entirely  absorbed  ?” 

Answer. — No.  There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Federal  Government  officers,  which  can  be  had  for  .,$1  an 
acre  in  gold.  Only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  thorough¬ 
fares,  the  navigable  rivers,  the  fragments  of  railways  yet  con 
structed,  the  mining  camps  and  the  like,  has  ever  the  Government 
surveyor  yet  erected  his  theodolite.  The  whole  population  of  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  the  Territory  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  does  not  come  to  a  million  of  souls,  and  they  have  more  land 
to  live  upon  than  the  entire  German  family  of  thirty  nations  and 
60,000,000.  There  are  plenty  of  good  spots  where  small  colonies 
of  immigrants  may  squat  upon  and  await  the  coming  (for  years) 
of  the  Federal  Government  surveyor,  and  when  he  shall  come,  the 
81  an  acre  demanded  by  the  Government  will  have  long  before 
been  realized  out  of  the  land. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  60  miles  back  from  Stockton  (a  city 
of  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  one  night’s  journey  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco),  plenty  of  land  can  be  got  for  $1  in  gold  per 
acre  from  the  Government  office  in  Stockton.  This  valley  is  about 
100  miles  long,  a  width  varying  from  10  to  30  miles,  through 
which  streams,  navigable  for  flatboats,  flow  down  to  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  bottoms  near  the 
water  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  able  to  support  abundance  of 
kine.  This  valley  would  absorb  100,000  settlers. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Merry,  of  Red  Bluff  (a  growing 
town  of  about  2,000  inhabitants,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  and  to  be  reached  in  two  days  by  steamer 
from  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  of  from  $10  to  812),  an  elabo¬ 
rate  report  of  the  agricultural  and  business  facilities  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  He  says : — 

“  The  slopes  of  the  Sierra  hills  and  Coast  Range,  being  well 
watered,  afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and  horned  cattle 
during  the  year.  The  arable  land  of  the  country  lying  along  the 
‘bottoms’  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tributaries  bear  grain 
crops  of  from  16  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  best 
lands  in  the  county  (Tehama  County)  are  covered  by  Mexican 
grants,  to  which  patent  titles  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  been  obtained.  These  lands  can  be  purchased  from 
present  holders  for  $10  to  815  per  acre.  They  are  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  grain,  potatoes  and  beets.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  Sheep-breeding  pays 
2* 
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well.  The  flocks  in  this  county  number  about  100,000  sheep. 
The  "quality  of  wool  has  a  very  good  name  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  market,  and  brings  20  cents  a  pound.  Butter  will  pay  well 
for  skillful  dairymen,  and  cheese  also. 

«  For  swine  there  is  no  better  county  in  the  State.  Over  4,000 
head  of  grain-fed  hogs  have  been  sold  out  of  the  county  during 
the  past  year.  A  pork  and  bacon-packing  house  in  this  place  is 
doino-  an  extensive  business.  The  establishment  of  a  woolen-mill 
here°vvould  be  the  best  investment  of  capital  extant.  Lumber  is 
cheap,  firewood  plenty,  and  water-power  abundant,  going  to 
waste!  An  iron  foundery  would  pay  well  here.  Money  is  dear, 
it  brings  two  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month. 
Farm  laborers  get  $30  per  month  and  board.  Blacksmiths  and 
wagon-makers  do  well.  Some  have  got  rich.  Good  board  can 
be  got  for  $20  to  $25  a  month.  Cottages  can  be  got  for  from  $8 
to  $15  a  month  rent.  Town  lots  for  building  can  be  entered  at 
Government  prices.  Common  necessaries  from  the  farms  are 
cheaper  than  in  San  Francisco.  Imported  articles  are  about  30 
per  cent,  higher.  As  to  vine-culture  it  is  the  best  locality  for 
that  industry  in  the  State.  Here  is  the  celebrated  Bosquejo  vine¬ 
yard,  where  the  ‘  Gerke  ’  wine  is  made,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
our  vine-lands.  Thousands  of  acres  of  equally  good  lands  can 
be  had  here  for  $1.25  an  acre.” 

The  section  of  country  referred  to  by  Mr.  Merry  would  absorb 
and  maintain  100,000  persons. 

In  the  counties  south  of  San  Francisco — Monterey,  for  instance 
— two  days’  journey  by  stage  from  Francisco,  large  tracts  of  the 
richest  land,  owned  by  easy-going  people  of  Spanish  descent,  can 
be  purchased  or  rented  upon  very  advantageous  terms;  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1  or  $2  an  acre,  or  rented  on  shares  for  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  land.  The  chief  and  greatest  cost 
is  the  cost  of  fencing. 

In  many  places  the  old  Spanish  settlers  own  tracts  of  30,000  to 
50,000  acres,  unfenced  and  undivided,  over  which  numberless 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  roam,  and  breed,  and  die,  without  con¬ 
trol  or  much  care  from  the  proprietors,  who  live  in  rude  ease,  and 
almost  secluded  from  the  outside  world.  Their  slumbers  will 
soon  be  broken  by  the  hum  of  busy  immigrants,  who  will  come 
crowding  by  sea  and  land  into  their  fruitful  territories.  Farther 
south,  toward.  Los  Angeles,  the  best  lands  can  be  purchased  from 
those  old-fashioned  settlers  for  $1  an  acre,  or  even  less.  There  is 
very  little  timber  to  be  cleared  from  any  of  these  lands. 

To  go  upon  these  lands,  several  families  should  form  themselves 
into  villages  or  companies,  and  go  out  together  on  the  land  and 
help  each  other.  This  co-operative  system  is  sure  to  make  immi¬ 
grants  happy  and  prosperous.  Farming  implements  can  be  got 
here  better  and  cheaper  than  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  cities  of  the  Atlantic.  Farm  horses  can  he  purchased  for 
$20  to  $40  apiece ;  milk  cows,  $20  to  $30  each.  The  expense  of 
transporting  one  person  from  this  city  to  the  Government  land 
may  be  set  down  at  $20.  Markets  can  be  found  for  any  quantity 
of  grain,  butter,  wool,  and  fruits.  The  vine  is  slow  in  its  returns, 
but  quite  certain  to  pay  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  and  will 
yet  be  the  great  occupation  of  Californians.  The  climate  in  most 
parts  of  California  is  moderate ;  in  winter  there  is  neither  frost 
nor  snow. 

The  population  of  California  is  about  500,000.  About  90,000 
of  these  have  votes,  and  are  entered  on  the  great  register.  Being 
an  American  citizen,  and  residing  three  months  in.  one  locality, 
gives  the  privilege  of  voting  for  all  public  officers.  The  voting 
is  done  in  oqe  day,  by  ballot,  all  over  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
property  qualification  required  in  the  voter  or  in  the  public 
officer.  A  person  born  out  of  the  United  States  must  be  two 
years  resident  in  the  United  States,  have  sworn  fealty  to  the 
American  Government,  and  have  registered  his  name  on  the  great 
register  before  he  can  vote. 

There  are  about  50,000  Chinese,  and  about  10,000  negroes  in 
the  State.  Neither  of  them  have  any  political  rights  allowed 
them.  They  can  not  vote  for  any  public  officer,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  ever  will  enjoy  such  privileges.  The  Chinese  are  looked  upon 
with  much  jealousy  by  the  white  race.  Opposition  to  them  has  as¬ 
sumed  an  organized  shape,  and  there  are  numerous  anti-coolie  clubs 
existing  in  our  city,  whose  object  is  to  resist  and  discourage  the 
importation  and  employment  of  Chinese  labor.  About  8,000 
Chinamen  are  employed  on  the  Pacific  Railway  works;  about 
20,000  are  working  in  and  around  the  mines,  and  the  remainder 
are  scattered  over  the  State  engaged  in  doing  the  lowest  kind  of 
work  about  the  cities  and  towns ;  washing,  gardening,  dealing  in 
fish  and  vegetables,  &c. 

Question  2. — “  Is  there  a  demand  for  labor  ?” 

Answer. — We  are  anxiously  and  carefully  gathering  information 
from  every  side,  from  reliable  sources,  with  the  intention  of  form¬ 
ing  a  small  hand-book  for  the  intending  immigrant.  We  are 
full  of  the  great  idea  of  inviting  an  extensive  immigration  from 
Europe  and  from  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  misleading  any  one.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  we  have  room  and  work  for 
millions  of  people  in  our  fields  and  mines,  but  the  great  trouble 
is  to  support  people  while  they  are  finding  the  work  suited  to 
their  strength,  their  habits,  and  their  experience.  The  idea  that 
fills  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  making  toward  California  is, 
that  they  shall  go  a  gold-hunting  in  the  mines,  make  lucky  hits, 
and  return  at  some  distant  day  to  their  old  homes  in  Europe  or 
the  Atlantic  States  to  enjoy  their  good  fortunes.  This  idea  has 
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been  the  unseen  rock  that  wrecked  many  an  emigrant  to  this  golden 
land  None  should  come  to  the  Californian  mines  but  miners. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  for  several  years 
afterward,  every  kind  of  laborer  went  into  the  mines,  and  many 
of  them  did  very  well;  but  of  late  years  the  Chinese  got  in,  and 
swarmed  over  the  “placer”  or  stream  mines  and  as  they  work  in 
well-organized  companies,  live  upon  little,  they  are  able  to  scrape 
a  livin'?  from  the  oft-washed  sands  in  the  older  washing-grounds 
of  the  Earlier  miners.  The  principal  mining  now  carried  on  m 
California  is  quartz  mining,  which  is  as  like  coal  or  iron  mining 
as  possible-penetrating  the  bowels  of  the  earth  several  hundred 
feet-men  working  in  gangs,  in  “watches”  of  eight  hours  each 
shift,  so  that  the  work  never  stops,  night  or  day.  For  this  kind 
of  work  miners  get  $4  a  day.  Their  board  and  lodging  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  quartz  mines  comes  high,  about  88  or 
$10  a  week ;  as  a  general  rule,  two  and  a  half  days’  wages  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  for  a  miner’s  board  and  lodging  for  a  week.  A 
^reat  deal  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  on  our  side  ot  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  performed  by  Chinamen,  under  white  over¬ 
seers.  They  get  about  $1  a  day  for  their  labor.  White  men 
could  get  that  wages  and  board,  but  they  won’t  work  for  it.  A 
dollar  a  day  is  the  lowest  notch  which  the  strong  man’s  labor 
has  touched  in  any  part  of  California.  Common  labor,  according 
to  skill,  ranges  up  to  $1.50  and  $2  a  day.  We  are  not  now  talk¬ 
ing  of  skilled  mechanical  labor,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  smiths,  machinists,  foundery  men,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
and  the  like.  The  labor  of  these  sorts  brings  $3  to  $5  a  day  in 
all  the  cities  and  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  As  to 
clerks  and  light  porters,  and  those  who  are  always  waiting  for  an 
easy  berth  or  something  to  “  turn  up,”  there  is  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  them.  The  cities  are  full  of  them.  This  sort  of  help¬ 
less  people  are  the  production  of  an  erroneous  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  weaned  the  boy  from  labor,  and  left  the  man  a 
helpless,  pitiable  mendicant. 

You  are,  doubtless,  impatient  to  learn,  then,  what  sort  of  people 
are  likely  to  do  well  here,  and  we  answer,  any  sort  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  determined  to  work — men  and  women,  young  and  old. 

The  lowest  wages  for  labor  among  us  is  about  twice  the  wages 
of  New  York,  and  four  times  the  wages  obtained  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  or  Germany.  The  price  of  wheaten  flour  is  about  one- 
half  what  it  is  in  Liverpool  or  New  York — $8  a  barrel  of  196 
pounds  just  now.  Tea,  sugar,  and  coffee  about  the  same  as  in 
England  or  New  York.  Clothing  and  house-rent  about  double 
the  English  rates,  and  about  the  same  as  in  New  York.  All  the 
foregoing  rates  are  in  gold. 

Question  3. — “  Is  mining  more  profitable  than  farming  ?” 

Answer. — This  question  is  one  still  more  difficult  to  answer. 
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Farming  has  lately  acquired  a  fixed  character.  The  fine  qualities 
of  wheat  and  flour  which  California  yields — the  vast  quantities  of 
wool,  of  butter,  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  the  high  prices  these  prod¬ 
ucts  realize  in  New  York  and  Liverpool,  have  latterly  decided 
great  numbers  of  our  population  to  go  into  farming.  One  only 
drawback  which  farming  in  California  will  ever  experience,  and 
that  will  occasionally  arise  from  long  seasons  of  drought. 

The  last  three  years  the  seasons  were  very  well  mixed  with 
rains  about  the  time  they  were  wanted,  and  sunshine  when 
wanted  ;  and  our  farmers  have  had  splendid  crops  and  obtained 
high  prices.  About  four  years  ago  there  was  a  long  drought 
and  a  cattle  famine  was  experienced.  Flour  ran  up  to  very  high 
rates,  and  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  working  people. 
This  has  passed  away,  and  is  forgotten  in  our  present  prosperity, 
but  it  is  well  for  all  emigrants  facing  to  this  country,  to  be  made 
aware  of  these  things. 

We  have,  in  general,  about  seven  months  of  the  year  when 
there  does  not  fall  a  drop  of  rain,  yet  vegetation  is  nourished  by 
copious  dews.  Then  we  have  four  or  five  months  when  it  pours 
down  plenteously,  and  this  rain  it  is  that  brings  us  the  means  to 
obtain  the  food  that  lies  intact  in  the  earth,  and  enables  our  min¬ 
ers  to  wash  the  clay  and  sand  that  contains  the  gold  dust. 

The  total  produce  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  set  at 
$50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  a  year.  Our  farming  and  general  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  will  very  soon,  if  they  do  not  now,  foot  up  to 
$50,000,000  worth  a  year.  The  value  of  the  wheat  and  flour  ship¬ 
ped  from  California  since  last  harvest  comes  up  to  $9,000,000; 
and  as  fast  as  good  ships  come  into  the  harbor  they  are  engaged 
to  take  out  wheat  and  flour,  wool,  hides,  &c.  The  general  de¬ 
mand  for  all  sorts  of  mechanics  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the 
State,  was  never  better.  The  wages,  as  I  have  said,  range :  F or 
Chinamen,  $1  a  day ;  common  laborers,  $2  a  day;  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics,  $3  to  $4  a  day — some  of  superior  skill,  $5  a  day ;  female  serv¬ 
ants,  $15  to  $25  a  month,  and  board;  farm  laborers,  $30  a  month 
and  board.  All  these  prices  are  gold,  and  all  our  dealings  here 
are  managed  on  a  gold  basis. 

Question  4.  “  Are  there  any  diseases  peculiar  to  California  ?” 

Answer.  The  climate  of  California  is  the  most  healthful  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  It  is  equable  all  the  year  round.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  ranges  from  50°  to  90°  throughout  the  State.  We  lay 
from  32°  to  42°  north  latitude.  We  have  neither  frost  nor  snow, 
except  on  the  high  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  and  some  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Coast  Range.  The  only  drawback  to  health  is 
experienced  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines,  where  the  water 
is  over  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  which  gener¬ 
ates  ague  and  peculiar  fevers ;  but  in  the  agricultural  regions  the 
people  live  on  from  year  to  year,  their  whole  lives,  without  expe- 
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riencing  a  day’s  sickness,  and  the  children  multiply  in  numbers, 
and  develop  in  symmetry  and  beauty  beyond  those  of  any  race  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

Next  to  the  employments  under  the  head  of  “  ordinary  agri¬ 
culture  ”  is  the  vine  culture,  which  is  peculiar  to  California ;  its 
vines  and  wines  are  now  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  not  supposed  the  vine  would  flourish  any¬ 
where  but  in  the  southern  region  and  Los  Angeles.  Latterly, 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that  it  will  flourish  in  the  accliv¬ 
ities  around  the  mining  camp  as  well  as  amid  the  sheep-walks  and 
pastoral  plains  and  valleys ;  that  whether  it  is  pressed  into  wine 
or  distilled  into  brandy,  it  will  reward  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
its  cultivation.  The  California  wines  begin  to  make  their  way  in 
the  New  York  market,  and  each  new  year  will  confer  on  their 
quality  more  richness  and  more  reputation. 

The  grape-vines  of  California,  when  five  years  old,  yield  plente- 
ously ;  one  has  only  to  own  a  half-dozen  acres,  well  planted  with 
vines  of  that  age,  to  realize  a  life-long  independence.  In  a  few 
years  from  the  present  time,  the  wine  and  silk  of  California  will 
form  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  its  export. 

The  fruits  of  California  are  now  so  rich  and  plentiful  that  the 
farmers  begin  to  dry,  and  press,  and  ship  them  to  the  Atlantic 
cities,  from  whence,  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  we  imported  dried 
fruits,  flour,  &c. 

The  raising  of  the  silk- worm  has  been  commenced  in  California, 
and  has  succeeded.  It  is  proven  that  the  climate  is  quite  as  favor¬ 
able  as  that  of  France  or  Italy  for  this  branch  of  industry.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  in  progress  to  start  a  silk  factory.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  will  lead  to  national  results  by  and  by.  We 
shall  soon  come  to  the  raising  of  tobacco,  beet-root,  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet  and  cane  sugar,  cotton,  flax,  linen,  hemp, 
and  hops,  for  all  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  fit¬ 
ted.  Some  cotton  has  been  raised  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
State  in  a  desultory  way,  but  the  soil  awaits  the  enterprising 
hands  of  toiling  men,  to  bring  about  those  great  results  from  the 
vast  and  varied  material  that  sleeps  neglected  in  the  soil,  and 
hovers  over  us  in  the  overhanging  climate. 

We  are  building  small  coasting  schooners  of  50  to  200  tons. 
All  those  craft  are  well  employed  in  carrying  lumber,  coal,  and 
the  produce  of  the  fields  into  market,  and  latterly  groups  of  those 
small  craft  have  gone  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  Pacific  with 
great  success.  The  salmon  and  other  fish  caught  in  our  waters 
are  certainly  the  best  in  the  world. 

Our  progress  in  manufacture  is  infantine  and  rude.  Three  or 
four  woolen  mills  and  one  cotton  factory  are  all  that  California 
can  boast  of,  but  these  are  doing  wqll,  and  in  good  time  others 
will  start.  Our  tanneries  are  numerous  in  city  and  country,  and 
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their  manufactures  well  liked  and  in  good  demand.  We  should 
say  the  business  is  healthy,  with  fair  profits.  Soap  and  caudle 
factories  are  experimenting  on  the  native  tallow  and  bees-wax  of 
the  country — this  is  the  land  of  bees  and  honey. 

They  have  begun  one  factory  for  making  boots  and  shoes,  and 
so  far  it  is  prosperous,  employing  two  hundred  hands.  There  is 
room  here  for  many  paper  and  flour-mills.  We  have  two  glass 
factories,  on  a  small  scale,  doing  well,  and  any  number  of  iron 
founderies,  all  at  full  work.  There  has  been  a  glove  factory  lately 
started,  and  is  doing  well ;  also  a  rude  pottery-ware  factory.  W e 
want  half  a  dozen  hat  factories,  in  which  the  hat  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  would  be  made,  trimmed,  and  finished.  We  have  plenty  of 
printers  and  an  abundance  of  newspapers.  The  population  of 
San  Francisco  is  about  120,000.  We  have  8  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  and  12  or  15  weeklies.  We  have  a  score  of 
banks,  15  insurance  companies,  any  number  of  hotels,  boarding¬ 
houses,  and  public  schools.  About  half  the  population  are  native- 
born  Americans  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  the  other  half  is  divided 
among  the  Germans,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  ne¬ 
groes.  The  Jews  have  two  synagogues,  the  Roman  Catholics 
eight  churches,  and  the  Protestants  a  dozen  or  so.  Take  them  as 
a  whole,  they  are  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  crowd  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  found  in  any  seaport  round  the  whole  earth.  No  man 
nor  woman  will  be  suffered  to  want  food  here,  and  no  industrious 
man  nor  woman  need  be  afraid  of  casting  their  destiny  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  grazing  lands  of  California. 

We  hope  these  few  hints  on  our  new  and  growing  State  will  be 
useful.  The  worst  time  for  traveling  through  our  interior  dis¬ 
tricts  are  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  the  roads  are 
softened  by  the  rains.  Rains  usually  begin  in  December  and 
continue  down  to  April. 

We  remain,  respectfully, 

H.  A.  COBB,  President. 

THOMAS  MOONEY,  Vice-President. 

J.  W.  McKENZIE,  Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  October  29,  1867. 
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The  following  letters  will  prove  interesting 

Office  California  Immigration  Association,  ) 
San  Francisco,  September  9,  1868.  ) 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

My  Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  There  are  large  bodies  of  Public  Lands 
yet  to  be  had  in  this  State,  in  almost  every  county,  for  $1.25  per 
acre,  legal  tenders.  Many  Spanish  grants  are  now  being  subdi¬ 
vided  and  sold  at  very  low  figures.  Farmers,  mechanics,  labor¬ 
ers,  are  all  in  demand,  and  command  as  follows :  Laborers,  $60  to 
$75  per  month;  good  farmers,  $30  to  $50  per  month  in  gold,  and 
board;  mechanics,  according  to  trade,  from  $3  to  $6  per  day. 
Lands  are  to  be  had  from  the  Spanish  grant  holders  as  -low  as 
$1.50  and  $2  per  acre,  up  to  $5.  The  central  and  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  offer  superior  inducements  at  present  to  a  new 
population. 

Wheat-growing  now  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  farmers.  Our 
erops  the  last  year  were  very  abundant,  but  wheat  commands  to¬ 
day,  in  our  market,  $2  per  100  lbs. 

_  Climate  excellent ;  farmers  plow  and  sow  all  winter.  Coal, 
timber,  silver,  gold,  quicksilver,  and  every  mineral,  abound.  Every 
variety  of  crop  raised,  and  every  nationality  of  people  here  reside. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  ob’t  servant, 

JOHN  MULLEN, 

Agent  California  Immigration  Association. 


Placerville,  August  10,  1868. 
Fred’k  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York  City: — 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  About  one-fourth  of  El  Dorado  County  is 
embraced  within  the  survey  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  and  alternate  sections  belong  to  the  railroad  company, 
who  will  sell  for  $2.50  per  acre,  which  can  be  paid  in  installments. 
Government  land  is  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre.  The  land  in  question 
is  probably  the  best  in  the  State  for  the  culture  of  the  ^rape-vine, 
fruit-trees,  etc.,  &c.  These  vineyards  become  productive  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  orchards  are  matured  quite  as 
apidly.  There  is  a  belt  of  country  of  about  thirty  miles  in  width, 
™TS  aaSt  alnd  1WeS-t’  and  for  several  hundred  miles  running 
™oa  T'1’  4  iat  \s  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  production  o! 

a,PP>  plam’  pear’  ancl  %  trees>  of  all  the  different 
tnnnf  i  •  iVC1  ?fth<: land  sPoken  of  is  unsurveyed,  a  small  por- 
ri™h  beea  rP^ed  by  settlers.  In  some  portions  of 
settle™  JJ  embraced  within  the  boundaries  above  indicated,  the 
S  abont  f  Very  P°d  Cr°Ps  of  hay>  'barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  and 
for  about  six  months  in  the  year  it  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  pur- 
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poses.  These  vineyards  often  yield  two,  three,  and  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  by  those  in  charge  of  these  vineyards.  The  fruits 
produced  upon  these  foot-hills  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those 
raised  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  Grapes  are  worth  from 
$20  to  $60  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality. 

Price  of  labor  from  $25  to  $40  per  month,  and  board.  Chinese 
from  $20  to  $25  per  month,  or  about  $30,  they  boarding  them¬ 
selves.  Wages  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin  (greenbacks  not 
used  as  circulating  medium).  The  labor  supply  is  not  good. 
German  laborers  would  naturally  be  most  in  demand,  as  they 
usually  are  the  most  peaceable  and  industrious  citizens. 

School  facilities  throughout  El  Dorado  County  are  good.  We 
have  good  teachers  and  a  very  fair  system. 

The  climate  is  excellent,  and  can  not  be  surpassed  anywhere  on 
the  globe.  When  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  stands  at  90°  and 
100°  in  the  shade,  the  heat  does  not  feel  particularly  uncomforta¬ 
ble.  There  have  been  in  some  localities  in  this  county  more  or  less 
miasmatic  fevers,  fever  and  ague,  &c.,  although  this  is  now  disap¬ 
pearing.  To  market,  Placerville  is  about  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Sacramento  Yalley  Railroad;  length  of  road,  about  fifty  miles. 
Religious  advantages  keep  pace  with  population,  like  all  new 
countries.  People  here  are  not  particularly  distinguished  for  their 
religious  enthusiasm ;  and,  while  the  church  edifices  are  large  and 
commodious,  the  attendance  is  not  proportionally  large.  There 
is  room  for  a  development  of  the  religious  sentiment  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  State. 

The  people  here  are  cosmopolitan,  and  represent  every  nation¬ 
ality  on  the  globe,  but  the  preponderance  is  American. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  that  what  is  most  needed  here  is,  a 
class  of  industrious  men  and  families  who  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
same  system  of  domestic  economy  that  is  practiced  in  the  older 
States.  *  *  Wood  for  fuel  is  abundant,  the  soil  is  generous,  and 
produces  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  every  material  want  of 
the  body,  and  all  who  are  sober  and  industrious  can,  in  a  very 
short  time,  realize  and  enjoy  a  home  where  they  can,  practically 
rest  “  under  the  shade  of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree .”  *  *  * 

Respectfully,  &c., 

GEORGE  G.  BLANCHARD. 


Los  Angeles,  August  11,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  : — *  *  *  The  valleys  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Berna- 
dino  are  large  and  fertile,  producing  cereals  equal  to  those  of  the 
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5  .  w  crimes  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 

an s^utli  of  M^ntei^y^all  1tlm  la^^of 

•  i\ttlo  or  no  government  lai  Snanish  grants,  which  are 

Prices  varying  from  three  ™  °  ire  ^  for  the  pro- 

sss  fit  si:rtoexr™y  injury 

foil  In  this  city  it  sehlom  t  osLs  Qf  the  MlsslsSippi  as 

The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  even i  the |V  7  ofthis  county  lies 
I  know  from  personal  ob B a^ge  of  mountains.  The  prm- 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Coast  rva  this  city,  to  which  a 

cipal  port  is  San  Pedro,  twe  y  ^  ,t  js  an  0pen  roadstead, 
railroad  is  now  being  constrU^oast  that  vessels  seldom  expen- 
but  storms  are  so  rare  upon  this i  coas xg  freight.  The  greater 

ence  any  difficulty  in  merchandise  through  this  city, 

St£S 

telt"cm  avlcf  S  Spanish  race  and  Indians,  the  other 
two-thirds  of  mixed  nationalities.^  than  any  commercial 

The  city  is  now  lmprovin-  I  ^  agiacuitural  products 

dty  in  the  State  except  San  FrMOKOO.  g  ^  $2  000j00o 

of 'the  county  this  year  w. U  mourn  ^  andthe  assessment 
The  population  of  the  C0F*J,  .  hundred  tax-payers  in  the  last 
rolls  show  an  increase  of  ei_,  .  3  last  year  for  agncultur- 

twelve  month.  Of  the  amount  orange  crap 

al  products,  over  half  a  county  not  now  under 

alone.  There  is  fine  agricultural  Souls.  Farm  labor 

cultivation,  to i  support  a  ;  mechanics  are  also 

is  most  needed,  and  brings  $25  P  ,  private,  are  numerous ; 

in  demand.  Good  schools  both  pubhc  andjnvat  , 

also  one  college  and  one  fema  e  Y  f  gan  Francisco,  with 

This  city  is  five  hundred  mdessoutho  ^e^  for  the  accom- 
good  ocean  steamers  and  numerous  sailing 

modation  of  travel  and  trade.  mvin"  a  good  sup- 

aiid  Oregon,  and  sells  at  *40  per  thousand. 

Iam,  very  respectfully,  yours  trdy^^ 


*»****>- 
•w  < 

W\ 
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Resting  upon  the  northern  boundaries  of  California  and 
Nevada,  and  lying  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  275  miks  is  the 

bBTfeganTlPrTroaS  ^  °f  0reg0"'  1,9  ™.derfol 

Deauties,  and  its  great  natural  advantages  and  resources  W 

t^Ir^inTanV^  and  insPired  the  pen  of  Washing- 

on  Irving,  and  the  development  and  progress  of  later  years 

that  iftXf-t^H  ' °7J°  the  Pr°phetic  imPOTtance  Jhich 

that^gifted  writer  attached  to  this  then  comparatively  unknown 

To  the  emigrant  whose  inclinations  tend  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  who  seeks  to  found  a  home  where  he°may  soon 

andThealthful"  l*^’  T  n State  which  Presses  a  fertile  soil 
nd  a  healthful  climate,  Oregon  emphatically  commends  her 

self  as  m  all  respects  answering  his  requirements  Und  Z 

crr:r'Krmotenesslom  ^ 

wTHit  a„r.  ;mpresf°“  of  0reg°n  has  been  that  it 

world  ”  Bnt  i  fAtkd  regi°"’  almost  the 

vanned  ideas  and  ^  ^ 

other  Sfflic  Ti  P  ae  a&e’  as  the  people  of  any 

•  thil^  '“'e  bea,i"g  ful‘  time  t0  the  quickstep  of 
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houses  are  established,  and  society  is  rapidly  becoming  more 
cultivated  and  refined. 

J.  Ross  Browne  thus  speaks  of  Oregon  in  his  Report : — 

Oregon  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  State, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  in  valuable  mineral  resources.  Pos¬ 
sessing  a  climate  of  unrivaled  salubrity,  abounding  in  vast  tracts 
of  rich  arable  lands,  heavily  timbered  throughout  its  mountain 
ranges,  watered  by  innumerable  springs  and  streams,  and  subject 
to  none  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  chilling  winds  and 
seasons  of  aridity  which  prevail  further  south,  it  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  favored  region  on  the  Pacific  slope  as  a  home 
for  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  and  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion.  As  yet  it  is  but  thinly  settled,  a  fact  owing  in  part  to 
the  injudicious  system  pursued  under  the  donation  act  of  1852, 
by  which  large  tracts  of  land  (320  acres  to  single  settlers,  640  to 
married  couples)  were  held  by  persons  who  were  unable  to  culti¬ 
vate  them ;  and  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  communication  with 
the  markets  of  the  world.  These  drawbacks,  however,  will  soon 
be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  railroads,  the  increase  of 
steam  navigation,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  population. 
The  wonderful  richness  of  the  valleys,  the  extraordinary  induce¬ 
ments  to  settlement  by  families,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and 
healthfulness  of  the  climate,  must  soon  attract  large  immigration. 
The  writer  has  traversed  this  State  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
the  southern  boundary,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  is  no  equal 
extent  of  country  on  the  Pacific  slope  abounding  in  such  a  variety 
of  attractions  to  those  who  seek  pleasant  homes.  The  Willamette, 
the  Umpqua,  Rogue  River,  and  many  others,  are  regions  unrivaled 
lor  larming  and  stock  raising. 

.  In  the  last  RePort  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilson  gives  the  following  interesting  and  compre¬ 
hensive  description  of  Oregon,  its  agricultural  resources, 
climate,  fisheries,  unsold  lands,  &c.,  &e. 

e  south,  and  Washington  Territory 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Snake  River, 
of  its  eastern  boundary.  It  is  350 
and  275  wide  from  north  to  south, 

5,  or  60,975,360  acres,  being  about 
ilifornia. 

the  Sierra  Nevada,  traversing  Cali- 
hrough  Oregon ;  the  latter,  after 
the  Cascades.  Near  the  southern 
f  a  branch  called  the  Blue  Mount* 


Oregon  has  California  on 
on  the  north,  extending  froi 
the  latter  constituting  a  pai 
miles  long  from  east  to  wei 
containing  95,274  square  m: 
ham,as  larSe  as  the  State  of 
the  Coast  Mountains  an 
lornia,  continue  northward 
leaving  California,  are  nam 
boundary  the  chain  throws 
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ains,  which  extend  northeastwardly  through  the  State,  passing 
into  Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  course  of  the  Cascades  through  the  State  is  generally  par¬ 
allel  with  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  distant  therefrom  an 
average  of  110  miles.  In  California  the  direction  of  the  Coast 
Mountains  and  coast  valleys  is  that  of  general  parallelism  with 
the  sea-shore ;  the  mountains  sometimes  approaching  close  to  the 
shore  and  then  receding  miles  from  it,  leaving  belts  of  arable 
land  between  them  and  the  ocean.  In  Oregon  the  Coast  Range 
consists  of  a  series  of  high  lands  running  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore,  with  valleys  and  rivers  between  the  numerous  spurs  having 
the  same  general  direction  as  the  highlands. 

In  reference  to  climate  and  agricultural  capacities,  Oregon 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  eastern  and  western, 
lying  respectively  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascades. 

.  WESTERN  OREGON. 

Western  Oregon,  the  portion  of  the  State  first  settled,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  great  preponderance  of  its  present  population,  is  275 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  110,  being  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  State,  and  contains  about -31,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  20,000,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  valuable  for  agriculture' 
for  grazing,  or  for  timber-growing,  excepting  the  crests  of  some 
of  the  highest  mountains.  It  is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as 
Massachusetts,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Maryland,  and  is 
greater  in  extent  than  the  united  areas  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

The  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua,  and  Rogue  rivers, 
are  embraced  within  this  portion  of  the  State.  The  soil  of  these 
valleys  is  very  rich  and  deep,  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  clay, 
retentive  of  the  elements  of  fertility.  Larger  portions  of  the  val¬ 
leys  are  open  prairies,  just  rolling  enough  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  All  the  productions  common  to  temperate  regions, 
whether  of  the  field,  orchard,  or  garden,  can  be  cultivated  here 
with  the  highest  degree  of  success.  The  chief  products  of  the 
field  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hay,  maize,  buckwheat,  flax, 
hemp,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  millet,  broom-corn,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes;  of  the  garden,  turnips,  squashes,  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
onions,  cucumbers,  gourds,  beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips ;  and  of 
the  orchard,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  quinces, 
peaches,  and  grapes.  Many  of  these  productions  are  of  mam¬ 
moth  growth,  and  superior  quality  and  flavor. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  frequently  forty  and  fifty  bushels  per 
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acre  and  when  the  land  is  properly  cultivated,  the  crop  never 
tails’  and  in  no  State  or  Territory  can  an  equally  remunerative 
crop’  year  after  year,  be  cultivated  with  less  labor  or  trouble.  As 
to  fruits,  no  country  could  produce  finer  apples,  pears,  plums,  or 
cherries.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  several  years  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  a  failure  in  the  crop  is  rarely 
known. 

The  Willamette  Valley  is  more  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  than 
the  more  sheltered  ones  of  the  Umpqua  and  Rogue  rivers,  aud 
the  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn  and  the  peach  to  succeed  well. 
Rogue  River  valley,  being  more  sheltered  than  the  valleys,  to  the 
north  of  it,  appears  admirably  adapted  to  the  grape,  and  its  cul¬ 
ture  is  becoming  a  more  prominent  interest  every  year,  wThile  the 
peach,  Indian  corn,  and  sorghum,  it  is  reported,  succeed  better 
here  than  in  any  other  portions  of  western  Oregon. 

Skirting  the  prairie  land  of  these  valleys,  and  intervening  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  mountain  ranges  on  either  side,  there  is  a 
succession  of  hills  and  ridges,  frequently  of  rounded  cone-shaped 
form,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  half 
a  mile  removed  from  each  other  at  their  bases,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  thick  grasses,  and  numerous  springs  gushing  from 
their  sloping  sides,  with  scattered  trees  of  oak,  maple,  and  alder, 
not  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  native  grasses,  nor  too 
sparse  to  shade  the  grazing  flocks  and  herds.  This  is  called  the 
hill  country,  and  is  a  region  of  mixed  prairie  and  woodland,  hill 
and  valley,  a  large  portion  of  it  being  excellent  farming  land, 
and  in  horticulture  and  gardening  is  equal  to  the  plains  ;  but  its 
chief  characteristic  is  grazing,  and  no  country,  by  its  configuration, 
the  quality  of  its  soil,  and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  could  be 
better  adapted  to  sheep,  and  wool-growing  is  already  a  leading 
interest,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  from  the  success  that  has 
attended  this  branch  of  industry. 


CLIMATE,  ETC. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  State  is  mild  and  equable.  The 
winters  are  usually  short,  with  but  little  fall  of  snow.  The  pastures 
are  generally  green  throughout  the  year,  and  a  winter  so  cold  as 
to  require  dry  food  for  stock  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  even  in  midsummfer.  From  November  to  April  the 
lainy  season  prevails.  A  clear  season  usually  occurs  in  February 
?r  -  ai  c'b  continuing  several  weeks  or  a  month,  and  followed  again 
by  a  month  more  of  rainy  weather.  Between  April  and  Novem¬ 
ber  rain  tails  sufficient  to  prevent  drought,  but  seldom  to  injure 
the  harvest  or  produce  freshets.  The  summer  is  dry,  yet  seldom 
0  e  Gstruction  of  crops.  The  Oregon  farmers  realize  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  irrigating  fields  by  artificial  means,  much  less  than  those 
of  southern  California. 

Back  of  the  hill  country,  on  each  side  of  the  Willamette  valley, 
are  the  Coast  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains 
on  the  east.  Between  the  head  of  the  Willamette  and  the  Ump¬ 
qua  valleys  a  mountain  spur  called  the  Calapooia  Mountains 
runs  across  from  the  Coast  to  the  Cascade  Range.  A  similar  spur, 
called  the  Umpqua  Mountain,  separates  the  Umpqua  and  the 
Rogue  River  valleys,  and  another,  having  the  same  transverse 
directioh,  called  the  Siskiyou  Mountain,  on  the  boundary  between 
Oregon  and  California,  separates  the  valleys  of  Rogue  and  Kla¬ 
math  rivers. 


TIMBER. 

All  these  mountains,  together  with  the  Cascade  and  Coast  ranges, 
are  covered  with  immense  quantities  of  the  sugar  pine,  the  white 
and  yellow  pine,  the  nut  pine,  the  red  fir  or  Douglass  spruce, 
black  fir,  yellow  fir,  western  balsam  fir,  the  noble  fir,  the  Oregon 
cedar,  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar ;  all  trees  of  extraordinary 
size  and  symmetrical  form,  standing  in  dense  forests,  and  some 
of  them  rising  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even 
three  hundred  feet,  with  trunks  from  four  to  fifteen  and  some¬ 
times  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Less  striking  and  important  are 
the  western  yew,  the  western  juniper,  the  Oregon  oak,  the  Oregon 
alder,  the  Oregon  ash,  the  hemlock,  myrtle,  and  other  trees. 

The  Coast  Mountains,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  red-wood,  pines, 
firs,  and  cedars.  Imbiediately  north  of  San  Francisco,  the  forest 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  red-woed.  Going  northward 
the  trees  become  numerous,  and  with  the  red-wood  are  found  the 
sugar,  and  the  yellow  pine,  forming  about  the  Oregon  boundary 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  forests  in  the  world ;  the  red-wood 
and  sugar  pine  attaining  nearly  equal  dimensions,  trees  of  both 
species  being  not  uncommon  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter 
and  three  hundred  feet  high. 

After  crossing  the  Oregon  boundary  the  red-wood  becomes 
scarcer,  and  ceases  entirely  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Umpqua  River. 
It  is  succeeded  by  the  arbor-vitas  or  Oregon  cedar,  and  the  red 
and  black  firs,  and  these  form  the  almost  impenetrable  coating 
of  vegetation  which  covers  the  Coast  Mountains,  from  Port  Or- 
ford  to  the  Columbia ;  the  red-fir  here  attaining  its  greatest  dimen¬ 
sions,  fully  equaling  those  of  the  red-wood  and  sugar  pine, 

The  forests  of  Oregon,  like  those  of  California,  contain  many 
of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  in  the  world,  many  of  which 
would  furnish  straight  timber  a  yard  square  and  a  hundred  feet 
long,  valuable  for  furniture,  for  domestic  architecture,  for  ships’ 
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spars  for  the  powerful  frame  work  of  heavy  machinery,  for  bridge 
building,  for  railroad  purposes,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 
farmer, "the  millwright  and  the  shipwright. . 

The  soil  upon  which  these  forests  grow  is  generally  good,  the 
undergrowth  over  the  greater  extent  of  it  being  hazel,  often  three 
inches0  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet  high,  elder,  alder,  dogwood, 
myrtle,  maple,  ash,  and  willow,  together  with  such  other  shrubs 
and  grasses  as  indicate  rich,  moist,  and  first-rate  soil.  Upon  the 
Coos° and  Coquille  rivers,  in  the  Coast  Range,  the  land  has  been 
cleared  and  its  fertility  found  extraordinary,  producing  all  kinds 
of  grains  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

Throughout  these  extensive  mountain  forests,  there  are  im¬ 
mense  tracts  lying  sufficiently  even  for  cultivation ;  but  lands 
producing  timber  of  such  valuable  qualities  and  in  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  quantities  should  be  preserved  as  timber  lands  through 
all  time.  As  the  larger  trees  are  felled,  the  forest  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reproduce  itself  again  from  the  younger  and  smaller 
trees,  and  the  shoots  and  sprouts  that  will  rapidly  spring  up. 
Nor  can  the  land  be  devoted  to  any  more  profitable  purpose  than 
the  production  of  these  monarchs  of  the  forest,  many  of  which  are 
of  rapid  growth,  and  attain  a  great  height  and  size  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  human  being.  A  million  feet  of  lumber  at  the  mod¬ 
erate  price  of  ten  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  are  wrorth  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  for  one  hundred  years,  and  from  all  the  information  re¬ 
ceived  touching  the  character  of  these  amazing  forests,  it  is 
believed  to  be  no  exaggeration  to  suppose  them  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  one  million  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  Although  much 
of  it  may  be  comparatively  worthless  at  present,  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation  to  market,  yet  the  time  is  approaching 
when  that  inconvenience  must  in  a  great  measure  cease  to  exist. 
The  demand  for  lumber  is  annually  increasing  in  all  parts  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  and  upon  the  extensive  plains  west  of 
the  Mississippi  but  little  timber  exists,  and  the  first  settlers  must 
of  course  have  supplies.  A  railroad  from  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Columbia  or  Snake  River,  to  intersect  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Salt  Lake  City  or  other  points  east  of  that,  would  open  up  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  lumber  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  that 
would  annually  increase  for  many  years  to  come,  and  over  which 
it  would  be  sent,  not  only  to  supply  demands  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  in  Nevada,  and  down  the  Colorado  to  southern 
Utah  and  Arizona. 


EASTERN  OREGON. 

Eastern  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade  to  Snake  River,  is 
an  elevated,  rough,  broken  country  of  hills  and  mountains, 
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benches,  table-lands,  deep  gorges,  almost  inpenetrable  canons, 
with  numerous  fertile  and  arable  valleys.  The  greater  portion 
is  incapable  of  tillage,  but  furnishes  an  extensive  scope  for  graz¬ 
ing.  The  climate  is  drier  than  on  the  west  of  the  Cascade  Range ; 

;s  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  but  generally  milder  than  the  same  lati¬ 
tude  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  tillable  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umatilla  and  Walla 
W alia  rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  Klamath  Lake,  Lost  River,  Goose 
Lake,  Harney  and  other  lakes,  and  Alvord  and  Jordan  Creek 
valleys,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Grande  Ronde,  Snake,  Powder,  Burnt,  Malheur,  and  Owyhee 
rivers,  in  the  eastern  part. 

Numerous  thriving  settlements,  with  extensive  improvements 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  exist  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  Umatilla,  and  Walla  Walla  rivers,  and  grazing  is  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  fertile,  and  • 
its  agricultural  capacity,  so  far  as  tested,  is  found  excellent,  pro¬ 
ducing  small  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance 
and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  locality  enjoys  advantages  in 
reference  to  market  and  business,  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  mining  districts 
lying  to  the  east  and  south. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Des  Chutes  and  John  Day  riv¬ 
ers  and  the  declivities  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  fit  only  for 
grazing  land,  and  for  this  purpose  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Much 
good  land  exists  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  agriculture 
and  for  grazing,  but  being  comparatively  unsettled,  little  of  it 
has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  experience. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  valleys  of  Snake  River 
and  its  tributaries,  many  settlements  exist ;  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  agriculture  flourishes.  Indian  corn,  melons,  and  many 
varieties  of  garden  vegetables,  are  said  to  succeed  better  in  some  * 
of  these  valleys  than  on  the  Willamette,  on  account  of  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  summer.  Timber  is  less  abundant  in  eastern 
Oregon  than  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  oak  is  wanting  in  the 
eastern,  which  is  found  upon  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
western  Oregon  in  small  groups  or  in  solitary  trees,  and  with  its 
low  and  spreading  form,  imparting  such  a  picturesque  beauty  to 
the  landscape ;  but  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  various  spurs  and  ridges  which  traverse  this  part  of 
the  State  in  different  directions,  are  found  the  fir,  cedar,  hemlock, 
pine,  and  other  varieties  of  forest  trees,  which  will  furnish  an 
abundant  supply.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  noted  for  the  best 
quality  of  timber  and  natural  grasses,  which  cover  their  sides 
from  base  to  summit. 

5* 
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The  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  form  an  important  item,  and 
may  be  indefinitely  increased  to  meet  almost  any  imaginable  de¬ 
mand.  These  fish  make  a  fall  and  spring  run  from  the  ocean, 
penetrating  most  of  the  Oregon  rivers  to  the  smaller  branches 
from  which  they  flow,  and  stem  the  powerful  current  of  the 
Columbia  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Vast  quantities  are 
annually  caught,  and  the  business  of  putting  them  up  for  com¬ 
merce  is  prosecuted  with  great  success. 

Columhia  River. — The  Columbia  is  the  chief  river  of  Oregon, 
the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  For  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  bay  from  three  to  seven  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Cascade  Mountains,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  when  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  over  which  a  railroad  portage  is  constructed.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Cascades  it  is  again  navigable  for  forty-five  miles  to 
the  Dalles,  and  again  becoming  unnavigable  on  account  of  rapids, 

.  another  railroad  fifteen  miles  Ion"  has  been  built  from  the  Dalles 
to  Cebillo.  From  the  latter  point  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
daily  or  tri-weekly  steamers  are  running  to  Umatilla,  eighty-five 
miles ;  W allula,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles ;  and  to  White 
Bluffs,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  stream. 

The  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  had,  in  I860,  eighteen 
or  twenty  first-class  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  warehouses  at 
all  the  principal  towns,  and  had  transported  to  the  Upper  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  the  four  years  ending  in  1865,  60,320  tons  of  freight,  and 
carried  up  and  down  the  river  nearly  100,000  passengers. 

By  constructing  a  portage  from  White  Bluffs,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north,  and  cutting  off  an  impassable  angle  in  the  river, 
the  stream  is  again  struck  at  a  navigable  point  close  to  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  from  which  steamers  can  run  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  farther  north  to  near  the  fifty- 
tllllCl  parallel,  in  the  Cariboo  count; rv.  flip  fftmmifl  nrrJrl  rom'nn  nf 
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Oregon  enterprise  already  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Wallula  to  Salt  Lake  City,  through  the  gold  re¬ 
gions  of  Idaho,  a  distance  of  five  hundred'  and  fifty  miles,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Blue  Mountains  by  a  very  favorable  pass.  From  W allula 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  by  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  farther,  or 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  making  the  shortest  route  from  Salt 
Lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  avoiding  the  great  labor  of  surmounting 
the  Sierra  Nevadas. 

In  all  parts  of  this  State,  vast  tracts  of  agricultural,  grazing, 
and  timber  lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  open  to 
settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws,  and  in 
western  Oregon  large  quantities  may  be  obtained  by  private 
entry. 

Farming  and  grazing  are  very  profitable  in  the  neighborhood 
of  mining  settlements,  and  not  only  competence  but  wealth  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising,  who,  select¬ 
ing  a  farm  and  a  home  in  a  favorable  locality,  either  in  eastern 
or  western  Oregon,  devote  themselves  faithfully  to  improving 
and  developing  its  resources. 

The  population  of  the  State,  which  at  the  present  time  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  100,000,  is  steadily  increasing,  and  when  the  means 
of  communication,  now  in  contemplation,  are  open,  the  increase 
will  be  still  further  stimulated. 

The  undisposed-of  public  lands  in  the  State  amount  to  about 
fifty-two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  acres. 


We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a  premium  essay 
written  for  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  Mr.  W. 
Lair  Hill  : — 

Climate. — Eastern  Oregon  possesses  a  climate  much  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  but  not  so  cold.  It  is 
dry  and  open ;  usually  somewhat  bleak,  owing  to  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  ot  prairie  land,  but  seldom  bitter  cold,  the  mercury  rarely 
falling  below  zero  in  the  extreme  of  winter.  Last  winter,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  exceedingly  cold  in  this  region;  but  that  was  a 
whiter  unexampled  in  severity  everywhere  in  the  Pacific  States. 

Spring  in  eastern  Oregon  is  fine,  early,  and  open.  Summer  is 
hot  and  generally  dry,  with  cool  nights.  Variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  corresponding  with  differences  of  altitude,  are  observed, 
sometimes  amounting  to  several  degrees  at  places  only  a  few 
leagues  apart.  Autumn  frosts  begin  some  time  in  October,  but 
it  does  not  become  wintry  till  very  late.  Little  rain  or  snow  falls 
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except  in  the  mountains.  Eastern  Oregon  is  exposed  to  an  almost 
continuous  breeze  which  sometimes  swells  into  quite  a  gale,  but 
storms  never  occur.  The  wind  in  summer  is  from  the  southwest. 

Western  Oregon  has  a  moist,  mild,  and  peculiarly  uniform 
climate.  Except  in  rare  cases  the  winter  is  not  cold  nor  the 
summer  hot  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  and  ex¬ 
treme  heat  or  cold  never  occurs. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  feed  stock  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  frequently  not  at  all  during  the  whole  year. 

Soil  and  Extent  of  Agricultural  Lands. — The  two  natural 
divisions  of  Oregon  differ  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  their  soil 
as  well  as  in  climate.  The  plateaux  of  eastern  Oregon  have  a 
moderately  rich  soil  whose  chief  component  is  silicia,  and  con¬ 
taining  but  a  small  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  Little  effort 
has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for  agricultural  purposes 
until  very  recently.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  tried,  has  proved 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  many  persons  maintain  that  these 
uplands  are  destined  to  be  the  first  grain  lands  in  the  State.  But 
the  natural  adaptation  of  these  immense  tracts  is  to  grazing,  cattle 
herding,  and  bucolic  pu^uits.  Rolling  prairies  and  level  plains 
of  almost  illimitable  extent  stretch  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains  almost  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  and  are- 
covered  with  luxuriant  bunch-grass  ( festuca ),  affording  an  inex¬ 
haustible  pasture  for  any  amount  of  stock.  This  grows  in  large 
tufts  not  joined  together  by  their  fibrous  roots,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  other  grasses.  .  It  grows  to  different  heights,  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  nutritive 
properties  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  grass  known.  Attaining  its 
full  growth  about  the  time  the  dry  season  commences,  it  cures 
into  a  fine,  flavorous  hay,  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  dew  in 
this  region  in  the  summer,  remains  excellent  until  the  autumn 
rains  come,  when  the  whole  country  is  again  covered  with  green 
grass. 

Mountain  streams,  having  their  sources  in  the  mountain  chains, 
intersect  these  table-lands,  flowing  through  valleys  and  rondes  of 
various  dimensions  and  amazing  fertility.  The  valleys  of  the 
Dos  Chutes  and  its  tributaries  are  all  that  have  been  extensively 
tested  with  cereals,  and  they  have  yielded  very  large  crops. 
Vegetables  of  nearly  all  varieties  yield  almost  fabulous  crops. 
Indian  corn  does  as  well  in  eastern  Oregon  as  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  will  soon  become  a  staple  production.  Fruit  promises 
This  is  thought  to  be  as  good  a  fruit  country  as  that  west 
ot  the  Cascade  Mountains,  so  justly  denominated  the  “fruit  gar¬ 
den  of  America.” 

Its  hot  summers  admirably  adapt  eastern  Oregon  to  the  culture 
ot  sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar-cane ;  and  sufficient  trial  has  been 
made  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  this  plant  can  be  produced 
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here  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  Northwestern  States.  Judge 
Laughlin,  of  Wasco  County,  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  in  a  published  letter  of  his,  dated  January 
12,  1861,  says:  “I  have  cultivated  some  (sorghum)  the  past  two 
years,  and  find  it  grows  remarkably  well.  *  *  It  will  produce 

double  as  much  food  as  any  thing  (else)  I  can  raise  on  the  same 
amount  of  land.  *  *  JNIr.  Phelps,  of  this  county,  has  made 

some  very  nice  sirup,  and  intends  cultivating  a  crop  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  next  season.” 

The  cost  of  making  this  sirup  will  not  exceed  fifty  cents  per 
gallon.  Its  market  value  can  not  be  less  than  one  dollar  per  gal¬ 
lon  throughout  the  country,  and  two  or  three  times  as  great  in 
the  mines.  Planted  in  April,  the  sugar-cane  matures  well,  and 
yields  a  large  per  cent,  of  saccharine  juice.  A  farmer,  who  would 
give  his  entire  attention  to  cultivating  sorghum  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  sirup  in  eastern  Oregon,  could  not  fail  of  amassing  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  extent  of 
these  valley  lands  is  not  definitely  known,  as  no  official  survey 
has  ever  been  made  of  the  region  in  which  they  lie,  excepting 
comparatively  small  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Des  Chutes. 
This  stream,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  flows  through  a  valley  large  enough  to 
maintain  a  population  of  many  thousand  persons.  It  has  already 
some  considerable  settlements,  mostly  composed  of  stock  raisers. 

John  Day  River  waters  a  valley  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Des  Chutes,  and  of  equal  fertility.  It  is  unsettled,  and  offers 
great  inducements  to  fanners  desiring  homes  near  the  mines, 
where  a  market  will  always  be  ready,  and  produce  will  command 
high  prices.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Des  Chutes,  and 
has  the  same  general  trend,  both  running  north  into  the  Columbia. 

Powder  River  runs  through  the  largest  valley  in  eastern  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  probably  equal  to  any  other  in  the  excellent  quality  of 
its  soil.  Emigrants  from  the  East  are  fast  settling  up  this  valley, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  soon  contain  a  large  population. 
No  settlements  were  made  on  Powder  River  previous  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  gold  mines  on  its  head-waters,  but  it  is  stated  that 
a  large  number  of  the  emigrants  of  this  season  have  already  se¬ 
lected  their  future  homes  there,  and  expect  soon  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  industrious  and  thriving  community,  and  enjoying  all  the 
amenities  of  civilization. 

Burnt  River  has  its  course  through  a  broken  region,  very  fer¬ 
tile,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.  This 
stream  is  southeast  from  Powder  River,  and,  having  the  same 
general  direction,  flows  northeast  into  Snake  River. 

East  of  Burnt  River  the  country  is  exceedingly  uninviting. 
What  valleys  there  are,  are  small  and  frequently  unproductive. 
The  land,  impregnated  with  alkalies,  has  scarcely  any  vegetation 
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crowing  upon  it  except  artemisia,  or  sage.  Grass  is  scarce  and 
of  poor*  quality,  even  along  the  streams.  Of  his  entering  the 
Burnt  River  country  from  this  inhospitable  waste,  in  his  official 
explorations,  General  Fremont  says  he  now  came  into  “  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  w hich  the  face  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  nutritive  grasses  and  dense  forests ;  land 
embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  on 
which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  unknown  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent  and  to  Europe.  This  ^mountainous 
region, ”  he  continues,  “  connects  itself  in  the  southward  and  west¬ 
ward  with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or 
California  Range,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and 
timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and  mountainous  region  included 
within  the  great  (Utah)  basin.” 

The  Grande  Ronde,  lying  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Powder 
River  valley,  is  a  beautiful  circular  valley,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  watered  by  a  stream  bearing  the  same  name. 
Surrounded  by  high  hills  or  spurs  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  its  am- 
phitheatrical  form,  relieving  itssmooth,  grassy  surface,  intersected 
by  a  bold  stream  fringed  on  either  margin  with  small  trees,  ren¬ 
ders  it  sufficiently  charming,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  which  is  unsurpassed.  Settlements  are  being  made  in  this 
valley,  also,  by  the  emigrants  who  have  come  over  the  plains,  but 
it  will  not  all  be  occupied  this  season. 

The  Klamath  basin,  it  is  said,  contains  a  large  tract  of  good 
agricultural  lands,  but  this  may  be  questionable,  as  no  experi¬ 
ments  have  yet  been  made  to  test  its  qualities  for  farming 
purposes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  district ;  even  in  the  midst  of 
December  it  has  been  found  covered  with  fresh  and  luxuriant 
grass.  The  Klamath  is  a  magnificent  lake,  possessing  one  feature 
in  particular,  which  lakes  do  not  ordinarily  have,  viz. :  it  has  no 
water  in  it.  It  is  a  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  this 
lake  is  nothing  more  than  a  broad  savannah,  sometimes  covered 
in  places  with  a  thin  sheet  of  water  for  a  brief  period,  but  never 
entirely  inundated,  and  capable  of  being  easily  drained  and 
reduced  to  cultivation. 

Goose  Lake,  Lake  Albert,  and  some  others  of  considerable  size, 
lie  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Utah  basin,  and  are  said  to  be 
surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can  be 
found  in  the  State.  That  there  is  some  good  country  around 
these  lakes,  is  certainly  true ;  but  enough  is  not  known  of  this 
region  to  warrant  a  positive  statement  that  they  are  very 
extensive. 

Rogue  River  valley,  occupying  the  extreme  southern  portion 
of  western  Oregon,  and  extending  into  California,  is  a  broken 
country,  or  series  of  valleys,  separated  by  rolling  highlands, 
covered  in  some  places  with  dense  forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  and  in 
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others  thinly  timbered  with  oak,  and  finely  set  with  grass.  It  is 
a  very  good  country  for  farming,  and  a  superior  one  for  stock 
raising.  Rogue  River  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  its  numer¬ 
ous  cascades.  Like  all  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  this 
valley  is  well  watered  by  numerous  mountain  streams,  which  are 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  motive-power  for  running  any  amount 
of  machinery.  It  is  thinly  populated,  and  would  furnish  homes 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  immigrants.  Jacksonville,  its  princi¬ 
pal  town,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  mining  town. 

The  Umpqua  Valley  is  a  beautiful  country,  drained  by  the 
Umpqua  River,  a  stream  of  some  magnitude,  and  navigable  25 
miles  from  its  mouth  for  ocean  vessels.  This  fertile  valley  contains 
1,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  principally  rolling  or  hilly  land,  the  face 
of  the  country  in  many  places  forcibly  reminding  one  of  the  rug¬ 
ged  districts  of  Vermont,  or  the  charming  stories  he  read  when 
but  a  child  of  the  mountain  home  of  the  Swiss. 

Numerous  tributaries  of  the  Umpqua,  some  of  them  quite  large, 
flow  through  the  valley,  affording  excellent  water  privileges. 
Perhaps  no  country  is  more  conveniently  provided  with  good 
soil,  good  timber,  and  good  water,  than  the  Umpqua  Valley.  Its 
population  is  about  4,500,  leaving  ample  room  tor  20,000  more, 
allowing  160  acres  to  each  family  of  four  persons.  Roseburg 
and  Winchester,  the  most  important  places  in  this  valley,  are 
pleasant  villages. 

But  the  most  important  agricultural  district  in  western  Oregon, 
and  probably  in  the  whole  State,  is  the  Willamette  Valley.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Umpqua  by  the  Calapooya  Mountains,  a 
densely  timbered  belt,  having  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet,  and 
extending  from  the  Cascade  to  the  Coast  Range.  This  valley  is 
drained  by  the  Willamette  River,  flowing  north  into  the  Columbia, 
and  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  its 
mouth,  direct  measure,  with  only  a  single  obstruction,  the  falls 
at  Oregon  City. 

No  person  can  survey  the  Willamette  Valley,  with  its  alterna¬ 
tions  of  rich  meadow-like  prairies,  undulations,  and  beautiful 
streams,  without  feeling  that  he  beholds  the  most  delightful  spot 
in  America.  The  agricultural  country  lying  along  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette,  includes  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  combination  of  advantages  inferior 
to  no  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  William  H.  Knight 
describes  this  valley  as  “  possessing  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility, 
a  mild  and  genial  climate,  an  abundant  growth  of  timber,  large 
natural  pastures,  where  stock  may  range  unsheltered  the  year 
round,  an  excellent  commercial  position,  superior  facilities  for 
transportation,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population.”  This  is 
stating  the  case  in  rather  too  strong  a  light,  and  requires  some 
qualification  in  two  of  its  particulars.  The  population  of  the 
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Willamette  valley  has  not  increased  very  rapidly  for  some  years 
past,  owing  to  causes  which  will  become  manifest  when  the 
subject  of  commerce  is  discussed.  And  the  other  modification 
proposed  is,  that  we  sometimes  have  a  “  cold  snap  ”  of  two  or 
three  weeks’  duration  in  the  winter,  and  the  last  winter  still 
longer,  so  that  stock  may  not  “  range  unsheltered  the  year  round  ” 
every  year,  and  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so  any  year,  as  the 
continuous  rains  of  the  winter  months  are.  very  injurious  to  all 
kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Aside  from  this  slight  inaccuracy, 
Mr.  Knight’s  description  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one,  and  the 
impulse  'given  to  the  State  by  the  recent  discovery  of  extensive 
o-old  fields  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  State,  can  not  fail  to  make 
it  become  speedily  true  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  population. 

This  valley  is  mostly  smooth  prairie  land,  large  bodies  of  it 
undulating,  but  not  hilly,  interspersed  at  intervals,  Dever  greater 
than  a  few  miles,  often  much  less,  with  streams  of  various  sizes 
flowing  in  across  the  valley  from  the  mountains  on  either  side. 
Ranges  of  low  hills,  covered  with  oak  timber,  are  common  through¬ 
out  the  valley. 

Some  of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Willamette,  as  the  Santiam, 
Yamhill,  and  Tualatin,  are  navigable  to  considerable  distances 
into  the  interior;  while  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not 
afford  an  ample  volume  of  water  to  drive  any  desired  amount  of 
machinery  for  milling  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  Willamette,  in  common  with  all  this  region  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  belongs  to  the  tertiary  period.  Shells  and  ligneous  petri¬ 
factions  are  numerous,  and  mammal  fossils  have  been  found  in 
various  places,  indicating  a  very  recent  formation. 

The  soil  of  western  Oregon  may  be  divided  into  four  general 
classes,  viz. : — 

1st.  A  brown  clay  loam,  of  good  quality,  thinly  timbered  with 
oak,  producing  good  grass,  and  affording  fine  stock  range.  It  is 
found  chiefly  along  the  spurs  of  mountains  or  extended  ranges  of 
hills,  never  in  the  level  prairie. 

2d.  A  dark  or  black  porous  soil  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
vegetable  mold  with  the  clay  loam  just  described.  This  soil 
occurs  only  in  the  valleys  close  by  or  between  the  mountains, 
and  is  unrivaled  in  productive  power.  Both  of  these  classes  are 
thirsty,  and  suffer  whenever  the  summer  drought  is  of  very  long 
duration. 

3d.  A  grayish  calcareous  sandy  loam  of  exceedingly  fine  quality, 
covered  with  a  thick  turf  of  grass,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  especially  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  This 
class  embraces  five-sixths  of  the  entire  valley,  including  most  of 
the  prairie,  and  much  of  the  oak-timbered  land.  It  is  little  affected 
by  drought,  and  though  not  naturally  porous,  is  pulverized  with 
great  facility,  and  is  exceedingly  mellow. 
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4th.  A  strictly  alluvial  soil,  lying  along  the  immediate  hanks 
of  the  river,  and  composed  of  sand,  vegetable  matter,  and  various 
decomposed  earths,  washed  by  the  current  from  above.  Most  of 
this  class  of  soil  is  overflowed  in  extraordinary  freshets,  which, 
however,  never  occur  in  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
unexcelled  in  fertility. 

Many  small  and  very  rich  valleys  lie  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
will  doubtless  yet  become  valuable.  Among  them  are  the  Tilla¬ 
mook,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  Celets,  the  Ya- 
quina  on  Yaquina  Bay  and  river,  the  Coquille  on  Coquille  River. 
The  Coquille  and  Tillamook  already  contain  settlements  of  some 
magnitude. 

Harbors. — There  are  already  opened  four  ports  of  entry  in 
this  State.  The  most  important  harbor  is  that  of  the  Columbia 
River,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  likely  ever  to  assume  much  im¬ 
portance.  Umpqua  River,  Port  Orford,  and  the  Coquille  want 
nothing  but  the  settlement  of  the  rich  districts  surrounding  them 
to  bring  them  into  consideration  as  commercial  points,  while  ves¬ 
sels  have  entered  several  others  and  found  good  harbors.  Yaquina 
Bay,  first  brought  to  notice  only  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  harbor,  extending  thirty  miles  into  the  coast,  and  easy  of 
access  from  the  heart  of  the  Willamette  valley. 

Health. — It  would  seem  invidious  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
any  portion  of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  respect  to  its  salubrity. 
Every  thing  that  nature  could  do  to  render  a  country  perfectly 
healthful  has  been  done  for  this  State.  The  mountain  air,  not 
less  than  the  mountain  water,  has  a  vivifying  influence ;  and  the 
gentle  breezes  of  summer,  coming  fresh  from  the  sea,  are  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  effectual  preventive  against  all  the  violent  diseases  or¬ 
dinarily  to  be  feared  in  dry  and  sultry  regions. 

The  climate  of  Oregon  is  thought  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  persons  who  are  predisposed  to  pulmonary  affections. 
This  is  probably  true.  Notwithstanding  this  general  opinion, 
however,  it  is  found  that  fewer  persons  die  here  of  consumption, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  one  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States.  And  it  is  certainly  beyond  question,  that  in  every 
other  respect,  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  this  for  salubrity  of  climate. 

Persons  are  frequently  met  with  here  who  had  been  unable  to 
perform  any  labor  for  years  before  leaving  the  East,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  but  have  become  rugged  and  strong  in  this  country, 
and  are  now  regularly  engaged  in  their  callings  without  any 
physical  inconvenience  whatever. 

Miscellaneous. — Some  peculiarities  and  special  adaptations 
of  this  State  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  though 
space  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done  at  length. 

Sheep. — A  very  intelligent  writer  of  New  England  calls  Ore- 
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son  a  “  mammoth  sheep  pasture.”  From  what  has  been  exhibited 
of"  its  soil  climate,  and  mines,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  with 
equal  propriety  and  no  greater  allowance  of  hyperbole,  it  might 
be  denominated,  also,  a  mammoth  grain  field  and  vegetable  garden, 
and  a  mammoth  gold  placer.  In  a  country  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  for  so  many  branches  of  business  as  Oregon,  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  favor  of#my  one  particularly,  will  seem  unwarranted,  not  to 
say  unjust.  But  certainly  if  Oregon  has  a  specialty ,  it  is  her 
pre-eminence  as  a  wool-growing  country.  Until  very  recently, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  sheep-raising,  but 
it  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  staple  interests  of  the  State.  Sheep 
thrive  better  here  than  in  any  other  State.  Disease  among  them 
is  exceedingly  rare.  They  increase  here  faster  than  in  the  East, 
and  the  wool  is  of  excellent  quality.  Only  one  manufactory  of 
woolen  goods  is  yet  in  active  operation.  This  is  located  at  Salem. 
Another  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Linn  County.  The  wool 
clip  of  the  State,  in  1861,  amounted  to  444,000  pounds.  That  in 
1S62  (estimated  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Pratt  of  the  Willamette  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Company),  is  344,000  pounds.  The  difference  of 
amount  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  losses  of  last  winter.  The  average 
price  of  wool,  in  1861,  was  18  cents  a  pound;  in  1862  it  was  20 
cents.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  Oregon  wool,  Mr.  Pratt  says: 
“There  is  no  inferior  wool  grown  in  the  State.”  When  the  Eastern 
papers  quote  the  price  of  “  Oregon  wool,”  they  mislead  dealers  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  State,  as  there  are  no  burs  in  the  country; 
they  probably  refer  to  wool  grown  in  California,  and  are  imposed 
upon  by  dealers  of  that  State. 

The  Willamette  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  turn  out,  an¬ 
nually,  4,000  pairs  of  blankets,  10,000  yards  flannels,  60,000  yards 
cloths  and  tweeds,  and  4,000  pounds  stocking  yarn.  The  cloths 
are  worth,  on  an  average,  81.124  per  yard;  the  blankets,  88. 

The  expenses  of  the  factory  are  856,000. 

Lumber.— Every  thing  has  been  done  which  nature  could  do  to 
make  Oregon  to  the  Pacific  what  Maine  is  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  best  of  timber,  with  unexampled  water  privileges  convenient 
of  access  for  sea-going  vessels,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
this  respect  but  enterprising  men  who  will  engage  in  the  business 
of  supplying  foreign  markets. 

Fisheries. — All  along  the  sea-coast  oyster  and  salmon  fisheries 
might  be  made  highly  profitable.  The  salmon  on  this  coast  are 
not  only  more  abundant,  but  acknowledged  to  be  of  much  better 
quality  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  Clam  and  cod  fisheries  might 
also  be  established  along  the  coast. 

Bees.  The  introduction  of  bees  into  Oregon  is  of  very  recent 
date.  I  hey  prosper  well,  and  produce  a  large  amount  of  honey. 
Inree  years  since  a  hive  was  worth  8150 ;  now  it  is  worth  825. 

r  butt.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  this,  but  some- 
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thing  a  little  more  specific  is  required.  For  apples  and  pears 
Oregon  is  unrivaled.  Cherries  thrive  passably  well.  Peaches 
do  not  generally  succeed  well,  except  some  very  hardy  varieties. 
Plums  are  in  great  abundance,  and  finely  flavored.  Quinces  and 
apricots  flourish.  Grapes  are  good,  especially  early  varieties. 
Shrub  fruits  generally  produce  exceedingly  well.  All  in  all, 
Oregon  is  the  fruit-garden  of  America,  if  not  of  the  world 

Pulse  of  all  kinds,  like  cereals,  yield  largely. 

Commerce. — From  the  geographical  position  and  internal  re¬ 
sources  already  shown,  it  does  not  require  that  much  should  be 
said  of  its  commerce.  Certain  circumstances,  however,  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  State  in  this  respect, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  law  under  which  the  land  of  Oregon 
is  held.  At  an  early  period  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  a 
law  was  passed  by  Congress  donating  640  acres  of  land  to  each 
man  having  a  wife — or  rather  320  acres  each  to  the  man  and  wife 
— and  320  acres  each  to  single  men  settling  in  the  Territory.  The 
result  of  this  large  donation  has  been  to  render  the  population  of 
the  State  so  sparse  that  all  interests  of  the  body  social,  all  the 
nerves  of  civilization  and  progress  have  been  completely  paralyzed. 
This  effect  has  been  visible  more  in  connection  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  social  economy  of  the  State, 
unless  it  be  the  educational.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these 
detrimental  consequences  of  the  nation’s  liberality  will  not  longer 
continue  to  operate  as  they  have  done  hitherto;  since  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  gift  has  reduced  a  great  majority  of  the  donees  to 
such  a  condition  as  compels  them  to  divide  their  large  tracts  of 
land.  When  this  is  done,  and  not  before,  Oregon  will  begin  to 
exhibit  that  degree  of  prosperity  for  which  God  has  given  her 
such  ample  capabilities. 

Schools. — Oregon,  though  a  new  country,  is  not  without  its 
school  system,  and  the  people  of  the  State  manifest  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education  which  can  not  fail  of  raising  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  refinement  of  the  country  to  a  high  standard  as  soon 
as  the  population  is  sufficient. '  Common  schools  are  kept  in  al¬ 
most  every  neighborhood,  and  grade  schools  and  academies  are 
located  in  several  places.  Limits  of  space  forbid  more  specific 
statements. 

Churches. — Also  the  religious  statistics  of  the  State  will  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  immigrant  to  Oregon  need  not  fear  that  he  is 
coming  to  a  barbarous  or  half-civilized  land. 

The  Question. — It  may  now  be  asked,  where  and  on  what 
terms  can  land  be  obtained  in  Oregon.  In  the  western  portion 
of  the  State,  that  is  in  the  Rogue  River,  Umpqua,  and  Willa¬ 
mette  valleys,  the  best  land  is  occupied.  Farms  can  be  had,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  valleys,  for  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to 
location.  There  is  ample  room,  and  settlement  is  invited.  As 
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good  agricultural  land  as  there  is  in  the  world  can  be  bought  for 
$8  per  acre  in  any  of  these  districts. 

The  land  in  eastern  Oregon  is,  for  the  most  part,  vacant. 
Homes  may  be  obtained  by  simply  occupying  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  law,  which  took  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1863,  or  by  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption 
law.  These  lands  are  not  yet  surveyed,  but  no  difficulty  need  be 
apprehended  on  this  account.  The  immigrant  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  takes,  and  his 
title  will  be  secure  to  a  home  for  his  family  which  even  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  pitiless  creditors  can  not  wrest  from  him,  and  which  in 
return  for  moderate  industry  will  enable  him  always  to  have 
enough  and  to  spare  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

The  following  additional  extracts  are  from  a  government 
Report : — 

MINERALS. 

By  far  the  most  important  mineral  resource  yet  discovered  in 
Oregon  is  the  vast  deposit  of  iron  known  to  exist  between  the 
Willamette  River  above  Portland  and  the  Columbia,  at  St. 
Helen.  Of  the  entire  extent  of  this  valuable  deposit  there  is  as 
yet  but  little  knowledge,  but  it  has  been  traced  a  distance  of  at 
least  25  miles,  and  is,  beyond  doubt,  inexhaustible. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Oregon,  though  not  so  thoroughly 
prospected  as  those  of  adjacent  States  and  Territories,  are  both 
extensive  and  valuable,  and  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time 
form  a  prominent  source  of  wealth.  Placer  mining  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  extensively  and  profitably  in  the  southern  counties  since 
1852,  and  the  mines  of  John  Day  and  Powder  River  have  yielded 
several  millions  of  dollars  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  The  an¬ 
nual  product  of  these  mines,  until  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000.  In  common  with  the  surface  de¬ 
posits  of  elsewhere,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  as  the  placers 
become  exhausted.  New  discoveries,  however,  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  made. 

COUNTIES. 

Oregon  is  divided  into  22  counties ;  the  general  characteristics, 
boundary  lines,  population,  &c.,  &c.,  of  each  county,  are  thus 
given  in  McCormick’s  Directory : — 

Baker  County  is  situated  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  em- 
racing  within  its  boundaries  large  tracts  of  excellent  agricultural 
land,  together  with  numerous  valuable  mining  claims  which  are 
annually  being  developed.  County  seat,  Auburn. 

Denton  County  contains  an  area  of  about  1,556  square  miles, 
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and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Polk  County,  on  the  south  by  Lane, 
on  the  east  by  the  Willamette  River,  apd  on  the  west  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean.  Number  of  legal  voters,  950.  County  seat,  Corvallis. 

Columbia  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Columbia  River,  on  the  south  by  Washington  and  Multnomah 
counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Clatsop  County.  According  to  the 
late  census,  it  contains  a  population  of  449,  viz. :  males,  297 ; 
females,  152.  Number  of  voters,  173.  Acres  of  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  745.  The  total  value  of  assessable  property  in  the  county 
is  $159,970.  County  seat,  St.  Helens. 

Clackamas  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Multnomah, 
On  the  east  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  Marion, 
and  on  the  west  by  Washington  and  Multnomah.  Population, 
4,144.  County  seat,  Oregon  City. 

The  establishment  of  a  woolen-factory  and  a  paper-mill  at  Ore¬ 
gon  City  has  proved  beneficial  to  its  progress.  N  umber  of  legal 
voters  in  the  county,  1,242.  Number  of  males,  2,448;  females, 
1,696.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  6,092..  Value  of  assess¬ 
able  property,  81,605,594. 

Clatsop  County  contains  a  population  of  689,  viz. :  males,  388 ; 
females,  301.  Voters,  179.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  760. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  8280,000.  County  seat,  Astoria. 

Curry  County  is  situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion 
of  the  State,  and  contains  a  population  of  389,  viz. :  males,  224 ; 
females,  165.  Number  of  voters,  105.  Number  of  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  400.  Value  of  assessable  property,  8100,600. 
Large  quantities  of  good  land,  suitable  for  cultivation,  remain 
unoccupied  in  this  county.  A  new  mining  district  has  recently 
been  opened  near  the  mouth  of  Rogue  River,  where  hundreds  of 
men  can  find  employment  during  eight  months  of  the  year. 
County  seat,  Ellensburg. 

Coos  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  on 
the  coast,  between  Douglas  and  Curry  counties.  The  population, 
according  to  the  late  census,  is  1,024,  viz. :  males,  637  ;  females, 
387.  Number  of  voters,  313.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
950.  Value  of  assessable  property,  in  the  county,  8200,000. 
County  seat,  Empire  City. 

Douglas  County  contains  a  population  of  about  4,000,  viz. : 
males,  2,250 ;  females,  1,750.  Number  of  voters,  1,139.  Number 
of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  21,404.  Value  of  assessable 
property,  81,331,208.  County  seat,  Roseburg. 

Grant  County  contains  a  population  of  2,250,  viz. :  males, 
2,000;  females,  250.  Number  of  voters,  1,300.  Acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  5,000.  Value  of  assessable  property,  8295,000 
County  seat,  Canyon  City. 

Jackson  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  contains  within  its  boundaries  rich  gold  mines,  which 
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give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  citizens.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  is  2,955,  viz. :  males,  1,755 ;  females,  1,200. 
Number  of  voters,  1,253.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  13,901. 
Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,298,465.  County  seat,  Jackson- 
ville.  . 

Josephine  County  is  situate  in  the  southern  portion  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  between  Jackson  and  Curry  counties,  and  contains  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  2,000.  The  assessable  property  in  the  county  is 
estimated  at  $300,000.  County  seat,  Kerbyville. 

Lane  County  is  situate  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Cascade  Range.  The 
population  of  this  county  is  5,527,  viz. :  males,  3,077 ;  females, 
2,450.  Number  of  legal  voters,  1,318.  Acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  30,683.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $3,000,000. 
County  seat,  Eugene  City. 

Linn  County  is  situate  north  of  Lane,  and  contains  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  7,709,  being  an  increase  of  937  since  1866.  In  1850  the 
population  of  this  county  was  only  994.  Linn  County  contains  an 
area  of  877  square  miles,  or  561,200  acres.  Number  of  males  in 
the  county,  4,235;  females,  3,474.  Voters,  2,250.  Acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  49,405.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $2,500,000. 
During  1865  a  splendid  brick  court-house  was  erected  at  Albany, 
the  county  seat,  at  a  cost  of  $31,000.  The  post-offices  in  this 
county  are  Albany,  Peoria,  Lebanon,  Scio,  Brownsville,  Pine,  and 
Harrisburg. 

Marion  County  contains  a  population  of  about  9,000.  County 
seat,  Salem. 

Multnomah  County  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
River,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  the  wealthiest 
county  in  Oregon.  It  contains  a  population  of  7,000,  viz. :  males, 
4,020;  females,  2,980.  Number  of  voters,  1,723.  Males  under 
21,  1,540.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  4,051.  The  total 
value  of  assessable  property  is  $4,517,291.  Since  1865  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  1,086.  Portland,  the  county  seat,  is  the 
principal  city  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new  court¬ 
house  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Numerous  brick 
buildings  and  dwelling-houses  have  also  been  constructed,  and 
the  city  wears  an  aspect  of  general  prosperity. 

Polk  County  contains  a  population  of  4,993,  viz. :  males,  2,788 ; 
females,  2,205.  Number  of  voters,  1,125.  Acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  90,127.  Value  of  assessable  property  in  the  county, 
$1,033,179.  County  seat,  Dallas. 

Tillamook  County  contains  a  population  of  about  300. 

Union  County  is  situate  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2,000.  Number  of 
voters,  705.  County  seat,  Le  Grande. 

Umatilla  County  contains  a  population  of  1,805,  viz. :  males, 
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1,049 ;  females,  756.  Number  of  voters,  797.  Acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  5,770.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $887,148. 

Wasco  County  contains  a  population  of  1,898,  viz. :  males, 
1,092;  females,  806.  Number  of  voters,  604.  Value  of  assessable 
property,  $1,771,420.  County  seat,  Dalles. 

Washington  County  contains  a  population  of  3,491,  viz. ; 
males,  1,903 ;  females,  1,578.  Number  of  voters,  824,  being  an 
increase  of  120  since  1865.  Acres  of  land  under  cultivation, 
14,224.  County  seat,  Hillsborough. 

Yamhill  County  contains  a  population  of  4,018,  viz. :  males, 
2,200;  females,  1,818.  Number  of  voters,  1,082.  Acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  26,343.  Value  of  assessable  property,  $1,000,000. 
County  seat,  Lafayette. 

The  subjoined  is  from  the  June  Report  (1868)  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture : — 

Lane  County  returns  $2  per  acre  as  the  average  value  of  unim¬ 
proved  lands  in  that  county ;  a  portion  prairie,  but  mostly  adja¬ 
cent  to  hills  or  mountains ;  quality  various — some  quite  good,  but 
the  declivities  and  barren  hills  detract  from  the  immediate  value 
of  many  tracts.  In  Columbia,  $3.50  is  the  average  per  acre ; 
mostly  timber  and  brush  land ;  such  timber  as  yellow  and  white 
fir,  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar,  soft  maple,  ash,  and  alder.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  it  is  black  mold  underlaid  ivith  clay ; 
advancing  west  it  changes  to  a  light  sandy  loam ;  will  produce 
good  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables.  The  average  in  Multnomah  is 
$1.50  per  acre,  including  Government  lands;  chiefly  dry,  tim¬ 
bered  lands  of  fine  quality,  cedar,  ash,  oak,  maple,  and  hemlock ; 
capable  of  raising  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  suited  to  the  lati¬ 
tude.  Much  of  the  surface  of  Douglas  County  is  mountainous, 
and  most  of  that  which  will  serve  for  pasture  is  in  private  hands ; 
but  as  there  are  still  Government  lands  vacant,  unimproved  lands 
can  not  rate  much  above  the  minimum  for  public  lands.  Probably 
two-thirds  of  the  lands  of  the  State  are  for  sale  at  Government 
prices ;  settlements  now  being  principally  confined  to  a  strip  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  Pacific,  and  embracing  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  State. 

Columbia  and  Multnomah  report  iron  ore  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  former  also  coal  and  salt,  with  but  little  development  be¬ 
yond  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  minerals  in 
large  quantities,  of  superior  quality,  and  easily  worked.  Both 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Douglas  County,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  and  few  of  the  mines  are  worked  at  present.  The 
mountains  are  heavily  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  and  pine;  the 
hills  with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops  in  Columbia, 
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and  are  cultivated  with  success  in  large  quantities  and  with  profit. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  are  also  largely  and  profitably  grown,  to¬ 
gether  with  general  crops,  in  Multnomah ;  whilst  in  Lane,  wheat 
is  the  staple,  but  oats  and  potatoes  are  successfully  grown.  Wheat 
yields  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  often  weighs 
sixty-two  to  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel.  Oats  are  superior; 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  thirty-six  to  forty 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Peas  grow  well,  but  are  troubled  with  the 
bug  or  fly.  Corn  yields  a  fair  crop,  not  very  large  but  of  good 
quality.  Barley  does  very  well.  Our  Douglas  reporter  says 

“  Wool  is  the  crop  and  sheep  the  specialty  in  this  valley.  Fine 
wool  sheep  have  been  mostly  sought ;  but  owing,  as  farmers  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  long-continued  rains  of  winter,  sheep  of  the  merino 
grades  are  not  so  healthy  as  the  straight-wooled  varieties,  which 
now  seem  to  be  favorites.” 

White  winter  wheat  and  common  red-chaff  spring  wheat  are 
grown  in  Columbia ;  but  the  white  is  preferred,  as  making  the 
best  flour.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sow  spring  wheat,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rain,  so  as  to  ripen  in  season  to  harvest  before  the 
fall  rains  set  in.  White  wheat  is  also  preferred  in  Multnomah 
for  the  same  reasons.  The  Rio  Grande,  Club,  and  Mediterranean 
are  grown  in  Lane,  but  the  winter  varieties  are  mostly  raised. 
The  winter  wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  the 
spring  seed  in  March  and  April,  as  most  practicable.  Harvest 
commences  the  middle  of  July  with  the  fall-sown  crop,  and  ex¬ 
tends  into  September  for  the  spring  grain.  The  seed  is  chiefly 
sowed  broadcast;  much  being  sowed  after  the  plow  and  har¬ 
rowed  in. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  berries  in  va- 
riety,  grow  abundantly,  and  our  correspondents  claim  superiority 
for  their  State  in  the  culture  of  fruits  adapted  to  that  latitude. 
Our  Lane  reporter  writes  as  follows : — 

“For  most  kinds  of  fruit  this  country  is  very  good  indeed. 
Apples  and  pears  do  the  best ;  peaches  tolerably ;  cherries,  though 
uncertain,  are  a  good  crop.  The  small  fruits  do  exceedingly  well 

gooseberries,  currants,  Lawton  blackberries,  and  black  and  red 
Antwerp  raspberries  yield  profusely.  Strawberries  are  a  very 
singular  crop ;  when  they  fruit,  they  yield  remarkably  and  of 
fine  quality,  but  some  seasons  they  blossom  and  do  not  bear,  and 
yet  not  killed  by  the  frost.  Apples  yield  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  the  trees  being  yet  small,  though 
the  crop  is  sure  every  year.” 

In  Douglas,  all  kinds  of  fruit  suited  to  the  temperate  zone  suc¬ 
ceed  well ;  apples,  pears,  and  plums  better  than  in  the  Mississippi 
valley;  peaches  and  cherries  not  so  well;  the  yield  is  abundant, 
and  tlie  fruit  fine,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  market,  and  the  surplus 
is  fed  to  the  hogs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Jacksonville,  Oregon,  August  3,  1868. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Goddard  : — 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  I  liave  resided  in  this  valley  since  1853,  so 
that  the  following  statements  may  he  relied  upon  as  correct. 

The  general  character  of  this  part  of  southern  Oregon  is 
mountainous ;  Rogue  River  valley  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains ;  the  outlets  southwardly  is  over  the  Siskiyou  Moun¬ 
tain  into  northern  California,  and  northwardly,  partly  .along 
Rogue  River,  through  the  famous  fourteen  mile  canon,  on  to  the 
Willamette  valley. 

The  lands  in  Rogue  River  valley  are  mostly  taken  up,  and  are 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  good  improvements ;  the  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile.  Outside  of  the  valley  proper  there  is  still 
a  large  amount  of  unclaimed  land  subject  to  entry,  specially 
adapted  to  grazing.  The  prices  of  improved  lands  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  improvements,  and  location,  and 
range  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre. 

Farm  hands  command  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  month 
and  board.  During  the  present  harvest,  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  hands.  Day  laborers  receive  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
day,  and  mechanics  from  three  to  four  dollar's  per  day,  coin. 

Our  climate  is  mild;  winters  never  severe;  snow  seldom  falls 
in  the  valley  ten  inches  deep,  and  remains  on  the  ground  but  a 
short  time.  The  summers  are  pleasant,  saving  a  few  hot  days  in 
midsummer,  when  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high  as  ninety 
degrees,  Fahr.  The  nights,  however,  are  always  cool.  Rain 
seldom  falls  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September;  the 
“rainy  season”  usually  commences  in  November. 

The  health  of  this  region  is  proverbial,  and  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  county  seat  of  Jack- 
son  County,  is  a  mining  region,  and  in  former  years  an  immense 
amount  of  gold  has  been  obtained  by  placer  mining ;  the  mines 
are  still  remunerative.  Coal  is  found  in  the  valley,  but  has  not 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  its  extent  or  quality. 

Quartz  mining  has  been  conducted  to  a  limited  extent ;  good 
paying  lodes  are  known  to  exist,  and  only  need  capital  to  invest 
in  this  kind  of  enterprise,  to  make  it  profitable.  Of  timber  we 
have  abundance  of  pitch  and  sugar  pine,  fir,  white  and  black-oak, 
ash,  maple,  alder,  laurel,  &c.  The  pine  and  fir  make  excellent 
lumber,  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  M. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  of  grain  raised ;  Indian 
corn  or  maize  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  the  cool  nights  are 
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not  favorable  to  its  cultivation.  No  part  of  our  country  can 
produce  better  fruit  than  we  have  here,  as  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  grapes,  berries,  and  melons ;  garden  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  are  excellent. 

The  price  of  wheat  previous  to  the  present  harvest  was  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  and  oats  seventy-five  cents.  The  incoming 
crop  is  abundant,  and  will  not  command  exceeding  one-half  the 
above  prices. 

We  are  so  distant  from  the  ocean,  without  the  facilities  of  river 
navigation  or  railroad,  that  we  have  no  reliable  market  for  our 
surplus  produce ;  the  surrounding  mineral  regions  furnish  our 
principal  markets. 

Our  nearest  point  to  the  ocean,  from  whence  we  receive  our 
merchandise,  is  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  land  car¬ 
riage,  over  high  mountains ;  the  cost  of  transportation  being  from 
sixty  to  seventy  dollars  per  ton. 

Our  valley  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  and  Sabbath  services 
are  held  in  Jacksonville  and  in  difierent  sections  of  the  valley, 
by  ministers  of  the  Methodist  (Northern  and  Southern)  and 
Presbyterian  churches;  and  by  Roman  Catholic  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  from  every  section  of  the 
Union,  and  also  from  dilferent  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

WILLIAM  HOFFMAN, 

Notary  Public. 

The  postmaster  at  the  Dalles  writes: — 

There  is  plenty  of  vacant  land  hereabouts.  Improved  lands 
command,  say  $10  per  acre.  Laborers  get  $40  per  month,  coin. 
The  climate  is  much  milder  than  same  latitude  east.  There  is 
some  gold,  plenty  of  timber,  &c.  Price  of  wheat  and  barley, 
$1  per  bushel,  oats  75  cents.  Ample  market  at  home.  School 
and  religious  advantages  of  Dalles  City  are  good.  County 
thinly  settled.  Nationality  of  the  people  is  mostly  American 
and  German. 
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Until  the  late  purchase  of  Alaska,  Washington  Territory 
was  the  extreme  northwestern  possession  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  frontage  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  flanked  on  the  south 
by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho.  Its  area  in  square 
miles  is  about  70,000,  embracing  the  “  Cascade  Mountains,” 
and  the  mighty  Columbia,  which  drains  a  large  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  forms  its  southern  boundary. 

The  “  Cascade  Mountains”  are  a  continuation  of  the  same 
range  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  derive  their  name 
from  the  many  beautiful  waterfalls  and  cascades  which  flash 
and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  from  numerous  crags  and  crevices, 
flecking  the  gorges  and  mountain  sides  with  silvery  foam,  and 
breaking  the  solitudes  with  their  murmuring  music.  The 
crests  of  these  mountains  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  ranges 
farther  south,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  solitary  peaks,  the 
altitude  of  the  chain  rarely  exceeding  5,000  feet  above  the 
snow  line. 

The  whole  Territory  is  highly  favored  with  navigable  wa¬ 
ters.  The  Columbia,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  navi¬ 
gable  throughout  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  furnishes  a 
main  artery  of  communication  with  the  interior.  Its  head 
waters  almost  interlace  with  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
navigable  waters  of  these  two  vast  rivers  are  but  450  miles 
apart.  Other  rivers  intersecting  the  mountains,  afford  passes 
for  the  easy  construction  of  roads. 

The  climate  of  the  Territory  is  similar  to  that  of  Oregon, 
and  also  much  resembles  that  of  England  in  temperature 
and  amount  of  rain-fall.  It  may  be  described  as  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  agreeable.  For  convenience  of  description, 
three  divisions  are  generally  made  of  W ashington  Territory, 
viz. :  Western,  Eastern,  and  Middle  Washington. 
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“  Western  Washington  includes  the  Puget  Sound  basin,  the 
valley  of  the  Chehalis,  the  basin  of  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  drained  by  the  Lower  Columbia  and  its  northern  tributaries, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cowlitz.  Ridges,  spurs  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  and  Coast  ranges  of  mountains,  clearly  demarcate  these  sev¬ 
eral  subdivisions,  and  a  diversity  of  soil,  products,  and  geological 
conformation  ascribe  distinctive  features  to  each. 

“  Puget  Sound. — This  is  the  general  cognomen  of  that  vast 
ramification  of  waters  to  which  have  been  given,  by  illustrious 
navigators,  the  names  of  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  Inlet, 
Hood’s  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  together  with  the  almost  innu¬ 
merable  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets,  each  enjoying  a  separate  name, 
and  many  of  which  would  afford  commodious  and  adequate  har¬ 
bor  for  the  combined  navies  of  the  world.” 

Commissioner  Wilson  says : — 

In  respect  to  its  interior  water  system,  and  its  immense  forests 
of  fine  timber,  this  Territory  stands  unrivaled.  It  possesses  more 
excellent  harbors  than  any  other  State  or  country  of  equal  extent 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Admiral  Wilkes,  in  1841,  thus  spoke  of  these  waters: — 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters  and  their  safety. 
Not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty 
Inlet,  or  Hood’s  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  naviga¬ 
tion  by  a  74  gun-ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal  to  these.  They 
cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  The  shores  of  all 
these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much  so  that  in 
many  places  a  ship’s  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel 
would  touch  the  ground.  The  country  by  which  these  waters  are 
surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrious,  and  offers  every  advantage 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  marine, 
with  convenience  for  docks,  and  a  great  many  sites  for  towns  and 
cities ;  at  all  times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capable  of  being 
provided  with  every  thing  by  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  95  miles  in  length,  and  have 
^average  width  of  11  miles.  At  the  entrance  (eight  miles  in 
width)  no  danger  exists,  atnd  it  may  be  safely  navigated  throughout. 
No  part  of  the  world  affords  finer  inland  sounds, "or  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  harbors,  than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  deFuca, 
capable  of  receiving  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  and  without  a 
danger  in  them  which  is  not  visible.  From  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tne  tides  (18  feet)  every  facility  is  offered  for  the  erection  of  works 
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for  a  great  maritime  nation.  The  country  also  affords  as  many 
sites  for  water  power  as  any  other. 

According  to  Jas.  S.  Lawson,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  the  shore  line  of  these  waters  is  1,594  miles  in  length. 
Around  this  “  Mediterranean  of  the  North  Pacific  ”  are  nu¬ 
merous  flourishing  towns,  among  which  are  Port  Discovery, 
Port  Townsend,  Port  Madison,  Port  Gamble,  Bellingham 
Bay,  &c.,  &c. 

Rivers  Emptying  into  Puget  Sound. — First,  upon  the  north, 
is  the  Lummi,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  with  much  excellent 
grazing  and  agricultural  land  upon  its  borders,  upon  which, 
however,  few  settlements  have  as  yet  been  made. 

Next,  south,  is  the  Skagit  River,  naturally  navigable  for 
some  50  miles,  and  noted  for  its  heavy  timber  and  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  lands.  The  Stit-a-quamish,  with  valuable  timber, 
and  evidences  of  coal  upon  its  banks.  The  Snoqualmie  and 
Snohomish,  navigable,  well  timbered,  and  with  much  first- 
rate  agricultural  land.  The  Dwamish,  scene  of  the  terrible 
Indian  massacre  in  1855,  in  which  eleven  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed  and  shockingly  mutilated. 

The  Puyallup  River  is  a  fine  stream.  There  is  much  good 
agricultural  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  Puyallup  and  the  Stuck. 
The  soil  is  good  and  the  bottoms  are  well  settled.  “  These 
lands  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  some  corn 
has  succeeded  well.  Vegetables  attain  an  enormous  size. 
The  high  lands  are  generally  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  cul¬ 
tivation.”  ' 

Mr.  Browne  says : — 

The  Snohomish  valley  varies  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width, 
with  a  soil  equal  to  the  best  bottom  land  in  the  Western  States. 
The  growth  in  the  bottoms  consists  of  alder  and  vine  maple. 
Union  City  has  been  started  near  the  mouth,  and  several  claims 
have  been  taken.  A  great  quantity  of  Very  desirable  land  is  still 
vacant.  Information  derived  from  surveying  parties  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  land  upon  the  forks  is  similar  to  that  upon  the 
river.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  this  valley  is  as  follows : 
Potatoes,  600  bushels ;  wheat,  40  bushels ;  peas,  60  bushels ;  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  5  tons ;  oats,  70  bushels. 
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And  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Chehalis  : — 

This  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  extensive  body  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Indeed,  Chehalis  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  the  portion  of  Thurston  drained  by  these 
streams,  may  be  pronounced  the  garden  spot  of  Washington 
Territory.  The  valley  varies  in  breadth  from  15  to  50  miles. 
From  the'mouth  of  the  Satsop  through  to  Hood’s  Canal,  closed  in 
by  the  Black  Ilills  and  the  Coast  Range,  there  is  a  beautiful  open 
valley  some  14  or  15  miles  wide.  In  fact,  the  whole  country, 
from  the  Chehalis  to  the  head  of  the  sound  and  the  head  of  Hood’s 
Canal,  is  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  Prairie  land  to  the 
extent  of  50,000  acres,  suited  for  grazing,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gray’s  harbor,  and  the  rich  bottoms  skirting  all  these  streams, 
covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  alder,  maple,  &c.,  so  easily 
cleared,  would  furnish  first-class  farms  for  a  vast  number  of 
settlers. 

Commissioner  Wilson  says  of  this  valley  : — 

Most  of  the  land  has  been  surveyed.  The  valley  contains 
about  400,000  acres,  part  prairie,  and  part  timber;  about 
250,000  acres  of  which  are  yet  unoccupied.  The  population 
of  the  valley  consists  of  about  two  hundred  settlers  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Browne  further  says 

The  Chehalis  is  navigable  at  all  tides  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
or  small  river  steamers,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  W ynoche,  and 
at  high  tide  to  the  mouth  of  the  Satsop,  where  there  is  a  tidal 
rise  and  fall  of  18  inches.  At  the  lowest  wTater,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  shoal  places  might  obstruct  navigation,  but 
for  eight  months  no  difficulty  need  prevent  ascending  as  far  as 
Claquato,  where  the  territorial  road  between  Olympia  and  Mon- 
ticello  crosses  the  Chehalis  River.  The  Messrs.  Goff,  of  Claquato, 
have  just  put  on  this  river  a  good  light-draught  stern-wheel  boat, 
and  they  express  the  assurance  that  they  can  make  trips  most  of 
the  year  to  Boisfort  Prairie,  some  miles  above  Claquato.  All  the 
streams  abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  many  varieties  of  edible 
fish.  Elk  and  other  game,  large  and  small,  are  plentiful.  Coal 
has  been  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  also  upon 
several  of  the  tributary  streams. 

Shoal-water  Bay  is  full  of  shoals  and  flats,  and  at  low  tide 
about  half  its  area  is  bare ;  good  but  narrow  channels  run  through¬ 
out  its  extent,  worn  by  the  several  streams  which  empty  into  it. 
These  flats  are  covered  with  oysters,  which  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  export.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  are  abundant. 
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Several  varieties  of  salmon  are  also  found,  and  in  spring  large 
shoals  of  small  herring  enter  the  bay.  The  annual  shipments  of 
oysters  to  San  Francisco  is  about  35,000  baskets ;  about  5,000 
baskets  more  are  sent  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  points  on 
the  Columbia  River. 

Climate  of  Western  Washington. — The  climate  of  Western 
Washington  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  portion  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  fact  that  there  is  comparatively 
no  winter  in  so  high  a  latitude  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Properly  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  two  seasons,  the  dry 
and  the  rainy.  The  grades  of  temperature  and  the  accompani¬ 
ments  which  in  other  countries  of  the  same  latitude  ascribe  the 
features  and  title  to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  are  here  in  great  measure  obliterated,  or  at  least  so  dimly 
marked  that  the  seasons  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other,  and 
lose  their  distinctive  line  of  division.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
three  winter  months  to  be  mild,  without  snow  or  ice,  the  grass 
growing  meanwhile.  In  February,  the  weather  may  occur  mild 
and  genial  as  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  March  or  April  with  our 
coldest  weather.  In  July  and  August,  days  in  some  portions  of 
which  the  maximum  temperature  will  reach  90°  or  100°,  are 
•  sometimes  followed  by  cold  nights,  occasionally  accompanied  by 
heavy  frost.  The  rainy  season  proper  begins  late  in  October  or 
early  in  November,  and  may  be  said  to  continue  till  the  ensuing 
April.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  first  rains  that  weeks  of 
weather  similar  to  Indian  summer  occur,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
one  or  other  of  the  months  of  January,  February,  or  March  does 
not  prove  continuously  mild  and  clear.  The  summers  of  this 
Territory  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  While  many  days  are 
exceedingly  warm,  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing,  as 
if  specially  intended  for  wholesome  sleeping.  In  the  winter 
months,  six  in  number,  rains  prevail.  No  disappointment  should 
be  felt  if  falling  weather  occurred  some  part  of  each  24  hours, 
and  yet  many  bright  sunshiny  days  relieve  the  long-continued 
rainy  season  of  Washington  Territory.  *  *  *  * 

Eastern  Washington. — This  portion  of  the  Territory  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Columbia  River.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  aggregation  of  the  Walla  Walla  valley/the  basin 
of  the  Lower  Snake  River,  the  Great  Plain  east  of  the  Columbia, 
circumscribed  by  the  big  bend  of  that  river,  and  divided  by  the 
Grand  Cowlee,  the  Spokane  River  valley  and  plains,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Pen  d’Oreille,  under  the  general  name  of  Col¬ 
ville. 

The  valleys  of  all  these  rivers  and  their  numerous  branches 
afford  abundance  of  excellent  farming  lands,  yielding  heavy 
crops.  The  table-lands  and  surrounding  hills  are  possessed  of 
soil  of  like  character.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  water, 
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or  difficulty  of  irrigation,  which  was  deemed  a  sine  qua  non  to 
their  successful  cultivation,  until  very  recently  no  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  these  lands  into  farms;  but  as  settlement  in¬ 
creases,  they  are  being  occupied  and  very  successfully  cultivated. 
For  grazing,  these  table-lands  and  side  hills  can  not  be  excelled. 
They  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  native  bunch-grass 
of  most  - nutritious  quality.  During  the  rains  of  spring  it  seems  to 
attain  its  growth,  and  through  the  dry  season  which  follows  it 
stands  to  be  cured  into  the  best  of  hay,  preserving  its  strength 
and  esculent  properties  all  winter. 

Colville  valley  has  much  rich  land  which  is  unoccupied 
and  open  to  the  immigrant.  Judge  Wyche,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington  Territory,  thus  speaks  of  it: — 

On  the  rich  lands  now  unoccupied  in  the  valley  and  on  Mud 
Lake,  and  along  on  different  points  on  the  Columbia  River,  there 
are  now  the  finest  opportunities  for  settlement  and  happy  and 
prosperous  homes  of  any  part  of  this  upper  coast.  From  100  to 
300  families  may  find  as  rich  land  as  the  sun  shines  on,  with  no 
timber  to  be  cleared,  and  with  splendid  timber  just  at  hand, 
and  the  t  finest  streams,  and  needing  only  the  touch  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman’s  hand  to  yield  abundant  harvests. 

Respecting  Colville,  Mr.  Browne  says 

This  vicinity  has  attracted  much  attention  as  a  gold  mining 
region  since  1854 ;  indeed  the  name  of  “  Colville  ”  has  attached  to 
the  whole  mining  region  of  the  Upper  Columbia  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  south  of  the  49th  parallel.  Gold,  is  found  on  all  the 
streams  and  bars  from  the  Spokane  River  to  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary,  and  up  the  Pen  d’Oreille  to  the  Catholic  Mission.  The  richer 
fields  of  British  Columbia  have  attracted  thither  white  miners, 
but  a  large  number  of  Chinamen  have  found  successful  employ¬ 
ment  on  these  various  bars  for  the  past  several  years. 

*********** 

There  is  no  hazard  in  the  statement  that,  for  health  and  salu¬ 
brity,  there  is  no  climate  in  the  world  which  surpasses  that  of 
W ashington  Territory  in  the  two  portions  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

Middle  Washington. — This  division  of  the  Territory  lies 
between  the  main  Columbia  and  the  Cascade  Mountains ; 
branches  of  the  Columbia  ramify  through  it  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  with  many  beautiful  valleys  and  much  arable  land  well 
grassed  and  wooded. 
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Mr.  Browne  continues : — 

South  of  the  Yakima  is  a  low  divide  separating  its  waters 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  main  Columbia,  in  that  portion 
of  the  river  where,  after  leaving  Fort  Walla  Walla,  it  proceeds 
westward.  This  divide  has  a  general  parallel  course  to  the 
Columbia,  is  nearly  east  and  west  some  30  miles  from  the  main 
river,  and  between  it  and  the  Columbia  is  a  large  body  of  arable 
land,  nearly  every  acre  of  it  adapted  to  cereals.  This  country 
has  not  come  under  the  observation  of  a  scientific  party  with 
instruments  in  hand,  but  has  been  much  traveled  over  by  intelli¬ 
gent  officers  of  the  Indian  service  and  by  the  practical  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  country.  Little  streams  flowing  from  the  southern 
side  of  this  divide,  which  is  well  wooded  all  through,  pass  down 
to  the  main  Columbia,  watering  the  country  and  furnishing  the 
means  of  supplying  the  farm  and  animals  with  water.  *  *  *  The 
forest  growth  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Clearwater,  and  of  the 
main  Columbia  from  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wenachee,  fur¬ 
nishes  inexhaustible  supplies,  which,  after  being  rafted  down  the 
streams — that  is,  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers — will  furnish 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  those  rivers  with  firewood  and 
lumber  at  moderate  rates.  So  great  are  the  facilities  for  rafting 
that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  continuous  forest  along  the  streams. 

When  this  interior  becomes  settled  there  will  be  a  chain  of 
agricultural  settlements  all  the  way  from  Walla  Walla  to  the 
Dalles,  south  of  the  Columbia,  along  the  streams  just  mentioned 
and  north  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  beautiful  table-land  which 
borders  it  from  the  Walla  Walla  westward.  The  Dalles  is  a 
narrow  place  in  the  Columbia  River  where  the  channel  has  been 
worn  out  of  the  rocks,  below  which,  about  10  miles,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  Klikitat  River,  whose  general  valley  furnishes  the  route 
of  communication  with  the  main  Yakima  and  the  several  inter¬ 
mediate  streams,  the  trails  pursuing  a  generally  northerly  direc¬ 
tion.  In  this  Klikitat  valley  is  much  good  farming  land.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  observation  that  gold  was  found  to  exist,  in  the 
explorations  of  1853,  throughout  the  whole  region  between  the 
Cascades  and  the  main  Columbia,  to  the  north  of  the  boundary, 
and  paying  localities  have  since  been  found  at  several  points,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Wenachee.  The  gold 
quartz  also  is  found  in  the  Nachess  River.  The  gold-bearing 
crossing  the  Columbia  and  stretching  along  Clark’s  Fork  and  the 
Ivutanie  River  unquestionably  extends  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

All  the  crops  of  the  Middle  States,  including  corn,  can  be  cul¬ 
tivated  successfully  in  the  Yakima  valley.  This  statement  is 
based  upon  reliable  information  from  settlers  who  have  resided 
there,  and  farmed  for  several  years  past. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Coal. — The  appearance  of  veins  and  outcroppings  of  coal  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  indicate  its  very  general  distribution  and  inexhaustive  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  found  on  the  Columbia,  as  also  upon  streams  emptying 
directly  into  the  Pacific  ;  it  appears  at  Clallam  Bay,  just  within 
the  Straits  of  Fuca;  following  round  our  inland  sea,  we  find  it  in 
exhaustless  fields  back  of  Seattle,  then  upon  the  Sto-lu-aua-mah, 
and  at  Bellingham  Bay,  in  the  extreme  north.  Its  presence  at 
intermediate  sections,  within  an  area  bounded  by  the  above  desig¬ 
nated  points  upon  the  Cowlitz  and  Skookum  Chuck,  the  Chehalis, 
and  on  the  Dwamish, Black,  and  Green  rivers,  attest  its  thorough 
and  universal  diffusion — the  continuity  of  the  strata  through  this 
whole  region. 

FISHERIES. 


Puget  Sound  and  the  Northern  Fisheries. — Prominent 
among  the  resources  of  the  Puget  Sound  country  is  the  building 
of  fishing  schooners  and  using  them  in  the  northern  cod  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  halibut  banks  in  the  North  Pacific,  both  on  the 
Asiatic  and  American  coasts,  and  also  around  the  intervening 
islands,  are  known  to  be  numerous,  and  fish  abundant. 

The  market  for  cured  fish  will  increase  with  the  supply.  Five 
hundred  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden  each,  and  employ¬ 
ing  .5,000  men,  engaged  in  the  fishing  business,  with  more  than 
ordinary  fisherman’s  luck,  would  not  over  supply  the  Pacific  mar¬ 
ket.  San  Francisco  would,  of  course,  be  the  wholesale  center  of 
trade  and  supply  for  California  and  other  mining  countries,  the 
Pacific  islands  and  fleet,  Hong-Kong  and  other  Asiatic  ports,  and 
all  ports  south  to  Valparaiso.  Decayed  codfish,  via  the  Horn,  will 
no  longer  be  a  marketable  article  in  San  Francisco.  The  Atlan¬ 
tic  cod  fleet,  American,  English,  and  French,  number  some  3,000 
vessels,  manned  with  about  30,000  men ;  yet  the  price  of  dry  and 
pickled  fish  has  been  gradually  rising  for  the  last  15  years,  and 
this,  too,  under  the  bounty  act  of  Congress  and  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

******** 
With  no  rivalry  from  the  East  or  elsewhere ;  with  abundance 
of  fish,  unfrequent  storms  during  the  fishing  season,  the  best  cli¬ 
mate  to  cure  fish,  safe  harbors,  salt  by  the  cargo  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  and  all  the  requisite  provisions  for  an  outfit,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  possible  to  overate  the  advantages  of  this  region  as  the  great 
shery  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  Sound  waters  are  full  of  clams 
and  small  fish  for  bait,  and  good  ship-timber  can  be  had  near  the 
shores  for  the  mere  cost  of  cutting. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

"We  subjoin  a  portion  of  the  June  Report  (1868)  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  respecting  the  agricultural  resources, 
&c.,  &c.,  of  Washington  Territory: — 

The  average  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  in  Clallam 
County  is  $1.25  per  acre,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  heavy 
timber.  When  cleared,  the  high  land  is  capable  of  producing 
good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  the  low  lands  will 
yield,  in  addition  to  the  cereals,  abundant  crops  of  hardy  vege¬ 
tables.  The  same  average  price  rules  in  Pacific ;  land  said  to  be 
of  little  value  except  for  timber.  Lands  entered,  but  unimproved, 
in  Wahkiacum  have  advanced  50  per  cent,  since  1860.  There  is 
still  much  Government  land  in  this  county ;  but  it  is  generally 
hilly  and  covered  with  fir  timber,  which  will  not  pay  for  clearing. 
The  settled  land  is  chiefly  valley — heavy,  rich  alluvial  soil,  suited 
to  the  cereals  and  vegetables.  Clarke  County  averages  $1.25 
per  acre  and  Walla  Walla  $2,  the  former  mostly  uneven  and 
heavily  timbered  with  fir;  soil  about  second  quality;  no  vacant 
prairie  land.  In  the  latter  county  the  land  is  prairie,  good  for 
wheat  and  splendid  for  grazing;  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
Government  land  remaining  for  sale  or  subject  to  entry  under  the 
homestead  laws  or  soldiers’  warrants  in  this  Territory. 

In  the  counties  named  no  mineral  resources  of  consequence, 
except  coal,  have  been  developed  as  yet.  Coal  is  said  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  some  localities.  Timber  is  abundant. 

In  speaking  of  resources  of  the  soil,  our  Wahkiacum  reporter 
says : — 

“  The  valley  land  is  almost  inexhaustible.  I  have  examined  it 
down  10  feet,  and  found  it  about  as  rich  as  it  is  at  the  surface.  In 
the  valley  the  principal  timber  is  soft  maple,  alder,  with  scatter¬ 
ing  spruce,  very  thick  underbrush.  It  costs  from  $25  to  $50  per 
acre  to  clear  it.” 

Beef  and  wheat  are  the  staple  productions  of  Walla  Walla 
County,  its  extended  prairies  furnishing  a  rich  grazing  region. 
Our  Clarke  reporter  writes  as  follows : — 

“  Wheat,  hay,  and  apples  are  our  chief  crops.  Wheat  is  cul¬ 
tivated  by  neax-ly  all  the  farmers ;  average  yield  about  25  bushels 
per  acre;  yield  of  the  county  this  year  (1867),  75,000,  of  which 
55,000  was  winter  wheat.  No  rust,  no  weevil,  very  little  smut, 
sound  and  healthy ;  average  price,  $1  in  coin ;  cost,  80  cents  per 
bushel ;  net  profit,  20  cents  per  bushel,  $5  per  acre  in  coin.  Hay, 
mostly  herds-grass,  averages  two  tons  to  the  acre ;  about  3,500 
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acres  cultivated;  7,000  tons  of  hay,  worth  88  per  ton.  In  clover, 
300  acres,  two  crops  a  year;  two  tons  per  acre;  worth  $12  per 
ton.  Apples  by  far  the  most  profitable ;  winter  varieties  worth 
60  to  70  cents  per  bushel.” 

Potatoes  are  the  staple  crop  in  Wahkiacum,  the  yield  being 
about  300  bushels,  of  60  pounds,  to  the  acre  under  the  best  culti¬ 
vation.  Our  correspondent  made  last  year  a  net  profit  of  875 
per  acre. 

From  Pacific  our  correspondent  writes  as  follows : — 

“The  business  which  employs  'the  most  men  here,  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  capital,  is  the  cultivation  of  oysters.  From 
60  to  70  men  are  employed,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
sloops,  boats,  scows,  &c.,  in  transporting  them  from  the  natural 
to  private  beds.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  every  citizen  is 
granted  10  acres  where  there  are  no  natural  beds  of  oysters. 
This  ground  is  covered  with  young  oysters  at  a  cost  of  about  8180 
per  acre,  3,000  baskets  being  about  what  one  acre  will  grow.  These 
are  fit  for  market  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and  bring  $1  per  bas¬ 
ket.  The  cost  of  gathering  is  about  25  cents  per  basket,  aside 
from  the  first  cost  of  planting.  The  amount  of  oysters  annually 
shipped  from  this  shoal  water  is  about  40,000  baskets,  the  greater 
part  going  to  San  Francisco.  About  5,000  baskets  are  sent  to 
Oregon.  The  past  winter  has  been  very  hard  on  the  oystermen, 
many  thousand  bushels  of  oysters  having  been  killed  by  the  se¬ 
vere  cold  weather.” 

Red  clover  and  timothy  are  successfully  cultivated.  Our  re¬ 
porters  in  Pacific  and  Walla  Walla  state  that  stock  will  subsist 
upon  pastures  and  do  well  all  the  year;  in  Clallam  and  Wahkia¬ 
cum,  eight  months  are  given  as  a  limit  during  which  cattle  can 
subsist  exclusively  upon  pastures ;  and  in  Clarke,  seven  months, 
at  a  cost  of  83  per  head.  The  estimated  cost  in  Clallam  is  812 
per  head  for  the  season. 

All  our  correspondents  report  favorably  upon  the  capabilities 
,  of  the  Territory  for  fruit  culture.  Our  Clarke  reporter  answers 
the  questions  as  follows: — 

“  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  blackberries,  are  well  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate.  Peaches  and  grapes  not  so  well  suited.  Of  apples, 
the  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Pearmain,  Spitzen- 
berg,  and  Jersey  Sweeting,  bear  at  the  age  of  four  years  from 
grafting,  if  set  out  at  one  year  old.” 

Our  W ahkiacum  reporter  says  apples  grow  so  abundantly  that 
they  will  not  pay  to  market ;  hence  he  turns  them  to  profit  by 
feeding  them  to  his  hogs,  for  which  purpose  he  thinks  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  potatoes. 

Capt.  Chas.  G.  Pettys,  a  •worthy  citizen  of  Seattle,  now 
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upon  a  visit  to  New  York,  makes  us  personally  the  following 
interesting  statement : — 

We  have  little  snow  in  winter,  hut  much  rain.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy.  I  have  lived  there  with  my  fainily  for  many  years, 
and  we  all  like  it  so  much  that  we  would  not  leave  under  any 
consideration.  Society  is  first-rate ;  people  all  cordial,  and  every¬ 
body  jolly.  We  have  the  best  of  schools,  and  churches  of  all 
denominations.  Our  school-house  at  Seattle  cost  $40,000  in  gold ; 
it  has  a  play-ground  of  forty  acres. 

The  Indians  are  all  peaceable  and  useful.  Some  of  the  younger 
squaws  are  quite  good  looking,  and  make  excellent  nurses  and 
domestics. 

You  can  buy  of  the  Indians  a  bushel  of  clams,  or  a  salmon  that 
will  weigh  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  for  a  dime ;  or  two  hind 
quarters  of  venison  for  fifty  cents.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
game,  millions  of  partridges,  grouse,  and  pheasants;  plenty  of 
deer,  bears,  and  panthers.  Good  improved  lands  near  the  towns 
will  command  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  but  millions  of  acres  of  good 
lands  are  open  to  settlement  everywhere.  Little  except  bottom 
land  is  cultivated,  as  the  uplands  are  so  heavily  timbered  that  it 
is  expensive  to  clear  them. 

Lumbering  is  a  leading  interest  in  the  Territory,  and  very  pro¬ 
fitable  with  capital.  This  is  a  most  inviting  county  for  Eastern 
lumbermen.  Common  hands  get  $40  per  month,  with  board ; 
head  sawyers  $100,  and  always  wanted.  Board  averages  about 
$5,  coin,  per  week. 

The  best  flour  sells  at  $7,  coin,  per  barrel.  Raising  hogs  and 
sheep  pays  well ;  but  the  best  business  on  the  coast,  better  than 
any  gold  mine,  is,  or  would  be,  the  curing  of  salmon  for  the  New 
York  market.  The  quantity  that  may  be  had  is  illimitable;  the 
Indians  will  catch  all  that  can  be  used ;  they  can  be  packed  for 
$4  per  barrel  (say  salmon  $2,  salt  $1,  barrel  $1),  freighted  to  New 
York  City  at  $8  per  barrel,  and  sold  for  $35  to  $40. 

From  Olympia,  Mr.  Elwood  Evans  writes  us,  under  date 
of  August  15th,  1868,  that  the  residents  at  the  lumbering 
settlements  around  Puget  Sound  are  mostly  from  Maine.  In 
the  farming  settlements  the  population  is  made  up  of  immi¬ 
grants,  who  have  crossed  the  plains,  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  and  Irish. 

From  the  Olympia  Standard  we  copy  the  following  in 
reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  region 

A  farming  hand,  by  the  year,  will  receive  from  twenty  to  forty 
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dollars  per  month,  and  board,  while  a  laborer,  through  harvest, 
will  get  two  and  three  dollars  per  day.  Mill  operatives  and 
loggers,  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  month,  and  board ;  car¬ 
penters  and  mechanics,  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day ;  do¬ 
mestic  help,  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  People  and 
capital  are  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  Territory. 
Farmers,  mechanics,  lumbermen,  fishermen,  as  well  as  capitalists, 
all  will  find  a  wide  field,  and  plenty  of  chance  for  enterprise  and 
industry.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  talent,  energy,  and  capital. 
The  chances  have  not  all  been  taken,  indeed  the  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

John  S.  Hittell,  Esq.,  of  California,  a  reliable  writer,  thus 
sums  up  his  views  of  the  climate  of  Washington  Territory:— 

Washington  Territory,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
Pacific,  has  a  mildness  and  equability  of  climate  unknown  in 
like  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  This  place 
has  a  summer  cooler  than  that  of  Quebec,  and  a  winter  as  warm 
as  that  of  Norfolk;  and  while  its  average  temperature  for  the 
year  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  New  York,  which  is  six  degrees 
farther  south,  it  has  neither  the  bitter  frosts  nor  the  burning  heat 
of  the  latter  place. 
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ALASKA. 


During  the  year  1867,  the  United  States  Government  ac¬ 
quired,  by  purchase  from  Russia,  all  that  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  occupying  its  extreme  northwestern  lim¬ 
its,  and  known  as  Russian  America,  or  Alaska. 

The  territory  thus  acquired  has  an  estimated  area  of  570,000 
square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  Behring  Straits, 
only  thirty-six  miles  wide  at  their  narrowest  point,  and  four 
hundred  miles  long,  with  bluff  and  indented  shores.  Situated 
so  far  to  the  north,  with  a  long  shore  line  upon  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  the  popular  belief  respecting  Alaska  had  hitherto  been 
that,  in  its  long  and  rigorous  winters,  it  had  received  from 
the  Almighty  hand  the  seal  of  perpetual  desolation,  and  could 
never  become  of  any  value  to  the  American  people. 

This  belief,  and  the  fact  of  its  ownership  by  a  foreign  power, 
had  prevented  any  general  interest  in  Alaska,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  American  Government  that  inquiry  was  stimu¬ 
lated  respecting  the  resources  of  this  vast  and  interesting 
region. 

In  Senator  Sumner’s  speech  upon  the  cession  of  Russian 
America  to  the  United  States,  we  find  the  most  reliable  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  all  that  is  known  respecting  Alaska. 
By  permission,  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  scholarly  researches, 
and  present  the  following  extracts  from  that  speech : — 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Including  the  Sitkan  archipelago  at  the  south,  it  takes  a  margin 
of  the  mainland,  fronting  on  the  ocean,  thirty  miles  broad  and 
three  hundred  miles  long,  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest  peak  of 
the  continent,  when  it  turns  with  an  elbow  to  the  west,  and  then 
along  Behring  Straits  northerly,  when  it  rounds  to  the  east  along 
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the  Frozen  Ocean.  Here  are  upward  of  four  thousand  statute 
miles  of  coast,  indented  by  capacious  bays  and  commodious 
harbors  without  number,  embracing  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  fifty  miles  in  breadth  and 
three  hundred  miles  in  length ;  piled  with  mountains,  many  vol¬ 
canic  and  some  still  smoking ;  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  one 
of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the  world  ;  studded  with  islands 
which  stand  like  sentinels  on  the  coast,  and  flanked  by  that  nar¬ 
row  Aleutian  range  which,  starting  from  Alaska,  stretches  far 
away  to  Japan,  as  if  America  were  extending  a  friendly  hand  to 
Asia.  According  to  accurate  estimates  the  coast  line,  including 
bays  and  islands,  is  not  less  than  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  miles.  In  the  Aleutian  range,  besides  innumerable 
islets  and  rocks,  there  are  not  less  than  fifty-five  islands  exceeding 
three  miles  in  length ;  there  are  seven  exceeding  forty  miles,  with 
Ounimak,  which  is  the  largest,  exceeding  seventy-three  miles.  In 
our  part  of  Behring  Sea  there  are  five  considerable  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  St.  Lawrence,  being  more  than  ninety-six  miles 
long.  Add  to  all  these  the  group  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska, 
including  the  Shumagins  and  the  magnificent  island  of  Kodiak, 
and  then  the  Sitkan  group,  being  archipelago  added  to  archipelago, 
and  the  whole  together  constituting  the  geographical  complement 
to  the  West  Indies,  so  that  the  northwest  of  the  continent  answers 
archipelago  for  archipelago  to  the  southeast. 

CLIMATE. 

Climate  is  a  universal  master.  But  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  it 
appear  more  eccentric  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  Russian 
America.  Without  a  knowledge  of  climatic  laws  the  weather 
here  would  seem  like  a  freak  of  nature.  But' a  brief  explanation 
shows  how  all  its  peculiarities  are  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
which  operate  with  a  force  as  unerring  as  gravitation. 

Early  navigators  record  the  prevailing  moisture.  All  are  en- 
veloped  in  fog.  Behring  names  an  island  Foggy.  Another  gives 
the  same  designation  to  a  cape  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Rus¬ 
sian  America.  Cook  records  fog.  La  Perouse  speaks  of  con¬ 
tinued  rain  and.  fog  in  the  month  of  August.  And  now  visitors, 
whether  for  science  or  business,  make  the  same  report.  The 
forests  testify  also.  According  to  Physical  Geography  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  warm  air  from  the  ocean  encountering  the 
snow-capped  mountains  would  naturally  produce  this  result. 

Ihe  winter  of  Sitka  is  milder  than  that  of  many  European 
capitals.  It  is  much  milder  than  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berne,  or  Berlin.  It  is  milder  even  than 
that  ot  Manheim,  Stuttgard,  Vienna,  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea, 
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or  Turin.  It  is  not  much  colder  than  that  of  Padua.  According 
to  observations  at  Sitka  in  1831  it  froze  for  only  two  days  in 
December  and  seven  days  in  January.  In  February  the  longest 
frost  lasted  five  days ;  in  March  it  did  not  freeze  during  the  day 
at  all,  and  rarely  in  the  night.  During  the  next  winter  the  ther¬ 
mometer  did  not  fall  below  21°.  Fahrenheit ;  in  January,  1834, 
it  reached  11°.  On  the  other  hand  a  temperature  of  50°  has  been 
noted  in  January.  The  roadstead  is  open  throughout  the  year, 
and  only  a  few  land-locked  bays  are  frozen. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  description  that  the  winters  of  Sitka  are 
relatively  warm,  not  differing  much  from  those  of  Washington, 
and  several  degrees  warmer  than  those  of  New  York;  but  the 
summers  are  colder.  The  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  32°  30', 
while  that  of  summer  is  53°  37'.  The  Washington  winter  is 
38Q  57';  the  Washington  summer  is  73°  07'.  These  points  ex¬ 
hibit  the  peculiarities  of  this  coast — warm  winters  and  cool 
summers. 

*********** 

The  prevailing  dampness  of  Sitka  makes  a  residence  there  far  from 
agreeable,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
England  is  also  damp,  but  Englishmen  boast  that  theirs  is  the 
best  climate  of  the  world.  At  Sitka  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is 
eighty-nine  inches.  The  mean  annual  fall  in  all  England  is  forty 
inches,  although  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cumberland  and 
W estmoreland  the  fall  amounts  to  ninety  and  even  one  hundred 
and  forty  inches.  In  Washington  it  is  forty-one  inches.  The 
forests  at  Sitka  are  so  wet  that  they  will  not  burn,  although  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  them  on  fire.  The  houses, 
which  are  of  wood,  suffer  from  the  constant  moisture.  In  1828, 
there  were  twenty  days  when  it  rained  or  snowed  continuously ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  when  it  rained  or  snowed  part  of  the 
day,  and  only  sixty-six  days  of  clear  weather.  Some  years  only 
forty  bright  days  have  been  counted.  Hinds,  the  naturalist,  re¬ 
cords  only  thirty-seven  “  really  clear  and  fine  days.” 

The  whole  coast  from  Sitka  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  seems 
to  have  the  same  continuous  climate,  whether  as  regards  temper¬ 
ature  or  moisture.  The  island  of  Kodiak  and  the  recess  of  Cook’s 
inlet  are  outside  of  this  climatic  curve,  so  as  to  be  comparatively 
dry.  Langsdorf  reports  the  winters  “  frequently  so  mild  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Kodiak  that  the  snow  does  not  lie  upon  the  ground 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  is  any  thing  like  severe  cold  felt.” 
The  Aleutian  Islands,  farther  west,  are  somewhat  colder  than 
Sitka,  although  the  difference  is  not  great.  The  summer  temper¬ 
ature  is  seldom  above  66°;  the  winter  temperature  is  more  seldom 
as  low  as  2°  below  zero.  The  snow  falls  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  is  seen  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of  April ;  but 
it  does  not  remain  long  on  the  surface.  The  mean  temperature 
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of  Ounalaska  is  about  40°.  Chamisso  found  the  temperature  of 
eprinor  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  be  38°  50'.  There 
are  some  years  when  it  rains  on  this  island  the  whole  winter. 
The  fogs  prevail  from  April  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  they 
seem  for  the  time  to  be  driven  farther  north.  The  islands  north¬ 
ward  toward  Behring  Straits  are  proportionately  colder,  but  you 
Avill  not  forget  that  the  American  coast  is  milder  than  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast  of  Asia. 

On  Norton  Sound  and  the  Kwichpak  River  winter  may  be  said 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  September,  although  the  weather  is 
not  severe  till  the  end  of  October.  The  first  snow  falls  about  the 
20th  or  25th  of  September.  All  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  were 
frozen  early  in  October.  The  Kwichpak  was  frozen  solid  about 
the  20th  or  25th  of  this  month.  On  the  1st  November  the  harbor 
at  St.  Michaels  was  still  open,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  it 
was  frozen  solid  enough  for  sledges  to  cross  on  the  ice.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  there  were  two  thaws,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  rain  for 
a  day.  The  snow  was  about  two  feet  deep  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  January  was  uniformly  cold,  and  it  was  said  that  at  one 
place  sixty-five  miles  northeast  of  St.  Michaels  the  thermometer 
descended  to  58°  below  zero.  February  was  unusually  mild  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  month  there  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  thaw,  with  showers  of  rain.  About  half  of  the  snow 
disappeared,  leaving  much  of  the  ground  bare.  March  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  without  very  cold  weather.  Its  mean  temperature  was  20° ; 
its  mininum  was  3°  below  zero. 

Spring  commences  on  the  Kwichpak  the  1st  of  May,  or  a  few 
days  later,  when  the  birds  return  and  vegetation  begins  to  appear. 
The  ice  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  river  till  after  the  20th 
May.  The  sea  ice  continued  in  the  bay  of  St.  Michaels  as  late  as 
1st  of  June.  The  summer  temperature  is  much  higher  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country  than  on  the  coast.  Parties  traveling  on  the 
Kwichpak  in  J une  complained  sometimes  from  the  heat. 

The  River  Youkon,  which,  flowing  into  the  Kwichpak,  helps 
to  swell.  that  stream,  is  navigable  for  at  least  four,  if  not  five, 
months  in  the  year.  The  thermometer  at  Fort  Youkon  is  some¬ 
times  at  65°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  for  three  months  of  a 
recent  winter  it  stood  at  50°  below  zero  without  variation.  In 
summer  it  rises  above  80°  in  the  shade ;  but  a  hard  frost  occurs 
at  times  in  August.  The  southwest  wind  brings  warmth ;  the 
northeast  wind  brings  cold.  Some  years  there  is  no  rain  for 
months,  and  then  again  showers  alternate  with  sunshine.  The 
snow  packs  hard  at  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The 
ice  is  four  or  five  feet  thick ;  in  a  severe  winter  it  is  six  feet  thick. 
Life  at  Fort  Youkon  under  these  rigors  of  nature,  although  not 
inviting,  is  not  intolerable. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  Europeans  on  this  coast  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  the  nutritious  grains  and  vegetables 
known  to  the  civilized  world ;  but  without  very  brilliant  success. 
Against  wheat  and  rye  and  against  orchard  fruits  there  are  ob¬ 
stacles  of  climate,  pei-haps  insuperable.  All  these  require  sum¬ 
mer  heat;  but  here  the  summer  is  comparatively  cold.  The 
northern  limit  of  wheat  is  several  degrees  below  the  southern 
limit  of  these  possessions,  so  that  this  friendly  grain  is  out  of  the 
question.  Rye  flourishes  further  north,  as  do  oats  also.  The  sup¬ 
posed  northern  limit  of  these  grains  embraces  Sitka  and  grazes 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  But  there  are  other  climatic  conditions 
which  are  wanting  at  least  for  rye.  One  of  these  is  dry  weather, 
which  is  required  at  the  time  of  its  bloom.  Possibly  the  clearing 
of  the  forest  may  produce  some  modification  of  the  weather.  For 
the  present  barley  grows  Better,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  cultivated  successfully  very  far  to  the  north.  It 
has  ripened  at  Kodiak.  There  are  many  garden  vegetables  which 
have  become  domesticated.  Liitke  reports  that  at  Sitka  potatoes 
flourish ;  so  that  all  have  enough.  Langsdorf  reports  the  same  of 
Kodiak.  There  are  also  radishes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas, 
and  carrots — making  a  very  respectable  list.  The  same,  perhaps, 
may  be  found  at  Ounalaska.  On  Norton  Sound  I  hear  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  beets,  and  cabbages.  Even  as  far  north  as  Port  Youkon, 
on  the  parallel  of  67°,  potatoes,  peas,  turnips,  and  even  barley 
have  been  grown ;  but  the  turnips  were  unfit  for  the  table,  being 
rotten  at  the  heart.  A  recent  resident  reports  that  there  are  no 
fruit-trees,  and  not  even  a  raspberry  bush,  and  that  he  lost  all 
his  potatoes  during  one  season  by  a  frost  in  the  latter  days  of 
July;  but  do  not  forget  that  these  potatoes  wert  the  wall-flowers 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country 
are  represented  practically  by  trees.  The  forests  which  over¬ 
shadow  the  coast  from  Sitka  to  Cook’s  Inlet  are  all  that  we  can 
show  under  this  head  out  of  which  a  revenue  can  be  derived,  un¬ 
less  we  add  ginseng,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  Chinese,  and 
perhaps  also  snakeroot.  Other  things  may  contribute  to  the 
scanty  support  of  a  household ;  but  timber  will  in  all  probability 
be  an  article  of  commerce.  It  has  been  so  already.  Ships  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  have  come  for  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  trade  may  be  extended  indefinitely,  so  that  Russian 
America  may  be  on  the  Pacific  like  Maine  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  lumbermen  of  Sitka  may  vie  with  their  hardy  brethren  of  the 
East. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Iron. — It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  Iron  has  been  found  in 
this  region,  although  frequently  reported.  *  *  * 

Silver  also  has  been  reported  at  Sitka  by  the  same  Russian 
engineer  who  reported  iron  there ;  and,  like  the  iron,  in  “  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  pay  for  the  working.” 

Lead  was  reported  by  the  Russian  explorer,  Lieutenant  Zagoy- 
skin,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Kwichpak ;  but  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  it  exists. 

Copper  is  found  on  the  Copper  River  in  masses  sometimes  as 
large  as  forty  pounds.  *  *  *  Traces  of  copper  are  also  found 
in  other  places  on  the  coast;  also  in  the  mountains  near  the 
Youkon,  where  the  Indians  use  it  for  arrow-heads. 

Coal  seems  to  exist  all  along  the  coast ;  according  to  Golowin, 
“everywhere  in  greater  or  less  abundance.”  Traces  of  it  are 
reported  on  the  islands  of  the  Sitkan  archipelago,  and  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  for  it  has  been  worked  successfully  on  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Island  below.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Kenaian  peninsula, 
Alaska,  the  island  of  Unga,  belonging  to  the  Shumagin  group, 
Ounalaska,  and  far  to  the  north  at  Beaufort.  At  the  latter  place 
it  is  “  slaty,  burning  with  a  pure  flame  and  rapid  consumption,” 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  extensive  beds  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  better  in  quality.  *  *  * 

Gold  has  been  found,  but  not  in  any  sufficient  quantities  rea¬ 
sonably  accessible.  Nature  for  the  present  sets  up  obstacles. 
But  failure  in  one  place  will  be  no  discouragement  in  another, 
especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mountains  here 
contain  a  continuation  of  those  auriferous  deposits  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  famous  farther  south.  The  Sierra  Nevada  chain  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  reaches  here. 

The  same  writer,  who  reports  iron  at  Sitka,  also  reports,  that 
during  the  last  year  he  saw  a  piece  of  gold  as  large  as  a  mar¬ 
ble,  which  was  shown  by  an  Indian.  But  the  Russian  engineer, 
Doroschin,  furnishes  testimony  more  precise.  He  reports  gold 
in  at  least  three  different  localities,  each  of  considerable  extent. 
The  first  is  the  mountain  range  on  the  north  of  Cook’s  Inlet, 
and  extending  into  Alaska,  consisting  principally  of  clay  slate 
with  permeating  veins  of  diorite,  the  latter  being  known  as  a 
gold-bearing  rock.  He  observed  this  in  the  summer  of  1851. 
About  the  same  time  certain  Indians  from  the  Bay  of  Jakutat, 
not  far  from  Mount  St.  Elias,  brought  him  specimens  of  diorite 
found  in  their  neighborhood,  making,  therefore,  a  second  de¬ 
posit.  In  the  summer  of  1855  the  same  engineer  found  gold  on 
the  southern  side  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Kenay 
peninsula.  Satisfying  himself,  first,  that  the  bank  occupied  by 
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the  redoubt  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaknu  River,  is 
gold-bearing,  he  was  induced  to  follow  the  development  of  dio- 
rite  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river,  and,  as  he  ascended,  found 
a  gold-bearing  alluvion  gradually  increasing,  with  scales  of  gold 
becoming  coarser  and  coarser,  instead  of  being  scarcely  visible  as 
at  first. 

PUBS 

Furs  have  at  times  vied  with  minerals  in  value,  although  the 
supply  is  more  limited  and  less  permanent.  Trappers  are  “  miners 
of  the  forest,”  seeking  furs  as  others  gold.  *  *  * 

Sir  George  Simpson,  the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  was  at  Sitka  in  1841,  represents  the  returns  of  the 
company  for  that  year  as  follows:  10,000  fur  seals,  1,000  sea 
otters,  2,500  land  otters,  and  20,000  walrus  teeth,  without  includ¬ 
ing  foxes  and  martens.  There  is  still  one  other  report  for  the 
year  1852,  as  follows :  1,231  sea  otters,  129  young  sea  otters,  2,948 
common  otters,  14,486  fur  seals,  107  bears,  13,300  beavers,  2  wolves, 
458  sables,  243  lynxes,  163  moleskins,  1,504  bags  of  castoreum, 
684  black  foxes,  1,590  cross  foxes,  5,174  red  foxes,  2,359  blue  arc¬ 
tic  foxes,  355  white  arctic  foxes,  and  also  31  foxes  called  white, 
perhaps  Albinos. 

Besides  these  reports  for  special  years,  I  am  enabled  to  present 
from  the  Russian  tables  of  Captain  Golowin  another,  covering  the 
period  from  1842  to  1860,  inclusive,  being  as  follows;  25,602  sea 
otters,  63,826  “  otters,”  probably  river  otters,  161,042  beavers, 
73,944  foxes,  55,540  arctic  foxes,  2,283  bears,  6,445  lynxes,  26,384 
sables,  19,076  muskrats,  2,536  ursine  seals,  338,604  marsh  otters, 
712  “  pairs  of  hare,”  451  martens,  104  wolves,  46,274  castoreums, 
7,309  beavers’  tails.  Here  is  an  inexplicable  absence  of  seal  skins. 
On  the  other  hand,  sables,  which  belong  to  Asia  and  not  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  are  mentioned.  The  list  is  Russian,  and  perhaps  embraces 
furs  from  the  Asiatic  islands  of  the  company. 

From  a  competent  source  I  learn  that  the  value  of  skins  at  Sitka 
during  the  last  year  was  substantially  as  follows :  Sea  otter,  $50 ; 
marten,  $4 ;  beaver,  $2.50 ;  bear,  $4.50 ;  black  fox,  $50 ;  silver 
fox,  $40  ;  cross  fox,  $25  ;  red  fox,  $2.  A  recent  price-current  in 
New  York  gives  the  prices  there,  in  currency,  as  follows  :  Silver 
fox,  $10  to  $50;  cross  fox,  $3  to  $5 ;  red  fox,  $1  to  $1.50;  otter, 
$3  to  $6 ;  mink,  $3  to  $6  ;  beaver,  $1  to  $4 ;  muskrat,  twenty  to 
fifty  cents;  lynx,  $2  to  $4;  black  bear,  $6  to  $12  ;  dark  marten, 
$5  to  $20.  These  New  York  prices  vary  from  those  of  Sitka.  The 
latter  will  be  the  better  guide  to  a  comprehension  of  the  proceeds 
at  Sitka,  which  of  course  must  be  subject  to  deduction  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  company.  Of  the  latter  I  say  nothing  now,  as  I  have 
considered  them  in  speaking  of  the  existing  Government. 

The  skins,  it  appears,  are  obtained  in  three  different  ways: 
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first,  through  the  hunters  employed  by  the  company ;  secondly, 
in  payment  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  company;  and  thirdly,  by 
barter  or  purchase  from  independent  natives.  But  with  all  these 
sources  it  is  certain  that  the  Russian  company  has  enjoyed  no 
success  comparable  to  that  of  its  British  rival ;  and  still  more, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  latterly  its  profits  have  not  been 
large. 

FISHERIES. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  endeavor  to  estimate  the  resources 
of  this  region,  there  is  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  Information 
at  least  is  wanting ;  and  yet  we  are  not  entirely  ignorant.  N oth- 
ing  is  clearer  than  that  fish  in  great  abundance  are  taken  every¬ 
where  on  the  coast,  around  the  islands,  in  the  bays,  and  through¬ 
out  the  adjacent  seas.  On  this  head  the  evidence  is  constant  and 
complete.  Here  are  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  and  a  dainty  little  fish  of 
the  herring  tribe  called  the  oolachan,  contributing  to  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  so  rich  in  its  oily  nature  that  the  natives  are  said 
to  use  it  sometimes  as  a  “  candle.”  Besides  these,  which  I  name 
now  only  to  put  aside,  are  those  great  staples  of  commerce  and 
mainstays  of  daily  subsistence,  the  salmon,  the  herring,  the  hali¬ 
but,  the  cod,  and  behind  all  the  whale.  This  short  list  is  enough, 
for  it  offers  a  constant  feast,  with  the  whale  at  hand  for  light. 
Here  is  the  best  that  the  sea  affords  for  the  poor  or  the  rich; 
for  daily  use  or  for  the  fast  days  of  the  Church.  Here  also  is  a 
sure  support,  at  least  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 

Salmon  exists  in  unequaled  numbers,  so  that  this  fish,  so  aris¬ 
tocratic  elsewhere,  becomes  common  enough.  Not  merely  the 
prize  of  epicures,  it  is  the  food  of  all.  Not  merely  the  pastime 
of  gentle  natures,  like  Isaac  Walton  or  Humphrey  Davy,  who 
employ  in  its  pursuit  an  elegant  leisure,  its  capture  is  the  daily 
reward  of  the  humblest.  On  Vancouver’s  Island  it  is  the  coti- 
stant  ration  given  out  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  men 
in  their  service.  At  Sitka,  ships  are  supplied  with  it  gratuitously 
by  the  natives.  By  the  side  of  the  incalculable  multitudes 
swarming  out  of  the  Arctic  waters,  haunting  this  extended  coast, 
and  peopling  its  rivers,  so  that  at  a  single  haul  Portlock  took  not 
less  than  two  thousand,  how  small  an  allowance  are  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  which  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  annually 
supply.  _ 

Herring  seem  to  be  not  less  multitudinous  than  the  salmon. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TheCo,  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  diffused  and  abundant 
ot  all,  for  it  swims  in  all  the  waters  of  this  coast  from  the  Frozen 
Ucean  to  the  southern  limit,  and  in  some  places  it  is  in  immense 
numbers.  It  is  a  popular  fish,  and  when  cured  or  salted  it  is  an 
excellent  food  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Palatable,  digestible, 
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and  nutritious,  the  cod,  as  compared  with  other  fish,  is  as  heef 
compared  with  other  meats,  so  that  its  incalculable  multitudes 
seem  to  be  according  to  a  wise  economy  of  nature. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Behind  all  these  is  the  Whale,  whose  corporal  dimensions  fitly 
represents  the  space  which  he  occupies  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
world,  hardly  diminished  by  petroleum  or  gas.  On  this  extend¬ 
ed  coast  and  in  all  these  seas  he  is  at  home.  Here  is  his  retreat 
and  play-ground.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Right 
Whale,  or,  according  to  whalers,  the  “ right  whale  to  catch,” 
with  its  bountiful  supply  of  oil  and  bone,  who  is  everywhere 
throughout  this  region,  appearing  at  all  points  and  swarming  its 
waters. 

Mr.  Sumner  concludes  his  speech  as  follows : — 

An  object  of  immediate  practical  interest  will  be  the  survey  of 
the  extended  and  indented  coast  by  our  own  officers,  bringing  it 
all  within  the  domain  of  science  and  assuring  to  navigation  much 
needed  assistance,  while  the  Republic  is  honored  by  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  national  charts,  where  execution  vies  with  science,  and 
the  art  of  engraving  is  the  beautiful  hand-maid.  Associated 
with  this  survey,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  value,  will  be  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  country  by  scientific  explorers,  so  that  its  geo¬ 
logical  structure  may  become  known  with  its  various  products, 
vegetable  and  mineral.  But  your  best  work  and  most  important 
endowment  will  be  the  Republican  Government,  which,  looking 
to  a  long  future,  you  will  organize,  with  schools  free  to  all  and 
with  equal  laws,  before  which  every  citizen  will  stand  erect  in 
the  consciousness  of  manhood.  Here  will  be  a  motive-power, 
without  which  coal  itself  will  be  insufficient.  Here  will  be  a  source 
of  wealth  more  inexhaustible  than  any  fisheries.  Bestow  such  a 
Government,  and  you  will  bestow  what  is  better  than  all  you 
can  receive,  whether  quintals  of  fish,  sands  of  gold,  choicest  fur, 
or  most  beautiful  ivory. 


NEVADA. 


Tins  State,  famed  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  its 
mines  of  silver,  lies  directly  east  of  California,  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada  Mountains  forming  a  portion  of  its  western  boundary. 

The  general  altitude  of  Nevada  is  about  4,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  its  general  surface  characteristics  are  barren 
ashy-colored  mountains,  arid  plains  and  valleys  covered  only 
with  sand  and  sage-brush.  The  compiler  of  this  book  has 
traversed  a  large  portion  of  this  State  on  horseback,  and  can 
speak  feelingly  of  its  parched  and  treeless  wastes,  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  distances,  its  mirages,  its  sinking  rivers  and  alkaline 
pools,  and  its  wonderful  wealth  of  precious  metals. 

Agriculture  in  Nevada  has,  as  yet,  received  comparatively 
little  attention ;  but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  demonstrate 
that  where  land  can  be  irrigated  it  will  generally  produce 
bountifully ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  mining 
regions  of  the  United  States,  the  farmer  finds  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  produce  at  remunerative  prices. 

Commissioner  Wilson  says : — 

Irrigation  would  further  render  valuable  many  acres,  of  land  in 
this  State  now  regarded  as  worthless,  and  drainage  and  protec¬ 
tion  from  overflow  would  reclaim  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
more.  Were  means  adopted  thus  to  render  available  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  cultivation,  all  the  lands  susceptible  of  such  improve¬ 
ment,  and  within  convenient  reach  of  the  necessary  supply  of 
water  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  it  is  believed  that  the  tillable 
lands  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  several  millions  of  acres, 
probably  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  surfaces  of  Connecticut, 
lthode  Island,  and  Delaware. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Ross  Browne’s  Report  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Much  of  the  soil,  both  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  mountains, 
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is  rich  and  friable,  being  easily  tilled  and  abounding  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fruitfulness,  but  unavailable  for  agricultural  purposes 
because  of  its  aridity  and  the  lack  of  means  for  its  irrigation.  Both 
the  open  plains  and  the  more  concentrated  valleys  are,  for  the  most 
part,  destitute  of  timber  and  illy  supplied  with  grass  and  water, 
the  latter,  where  it  does  occur,  being  often  so  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  or  so  warm,  as  to  render  it  unwholesome.  To 
its  system  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  latter  so  spread 
out  and  often  connected  together  as  to  constitute  a  series  of 
basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of  its  own  but  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
Nevada  is  indebted  for  its  singular  hydrography,  the  common 
receptacle  of  its  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  a  lake,  sink,  meadow,  alkali  flat,  or  a  salt  bed. 

The  only  waters  of  Nevada  that  are  supposed  to  reach  the 
ocean  are  a  few  inconsiderable  streams  in  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  State,  tributaries  respectively  of  the  Owyhee 
and  Colorado  rivers.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the  waters  of 
the  State  collect  in  lakes  or  sinks ,  so  named  because  they  sink 
and  disappear.  During  the  dry  season  the  water  thus  collected 
frequently  evaporates,  leaving  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
variety  of  alkaline  salts  which  glisten  in  the  sun,  whence  the 
name  “  alkali  flats.” 


LAKES. 

The  only  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  State  are  those 
formed  by  the  Humboldt,  Walker,  Carson,  and  Truckee  rivers, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  those  streams  respectively,  together 
with  Pyramid  Lake,  the  largest  of  the  group,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  Truckee  River. 

Lake  Tahoe,  with  one-third  of  its  area  only  within  the  borders 
of  Nevada,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty-one  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  and  though  elevated  more  than  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  it  never  freezes  over,  nor  does  the 
temperature  of  its  waters  vary  much  from  fifty-seven  degrees  in 
summer  or  winter,  owing  probably  to  its  being  fed  by  springs.. 
This  lake,  like  Lake  Pyramid,  abounds  in  trout  of  large  size  and 
fine  flavor,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains, 
which,  rising  abruptly  from  its  shores,  are  covered  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  are  heavily  timbered  with 
forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  Pyramid  Lake,  which  has  a-depth, 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  is  twelve  miles  wide  by  thirty 
in  length,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State ;  its 
scenery  is  extremely  grand,  being  Availed  about  with  mountains 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 

Mono  Lake  is  about  fourteen  miles  long  and  nine  Avide ;  it  is  so- 
acid  and  nauseating  as  to  render  it  not  only  unfit  for  drinking,. 
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but  also  for  bathing.  Leather  immersed  in  it  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  no  animal,  not  even  a  fish  or  frog,  can  for  more  than  a  short 
time  exist  in  it.  The  only  thing  able  to  live  in  or  upon  the  waters 
of  this  lake  is  a  species  of  fly  which,  springing  from  a  larva  bred 
in  its  bosom,  shortly  dies,  and,  collecting  on  the  surface,  drifts  in 
great  quantities  to  the  shore,  to  be  gathered  and  eaten  by  the 
Indians.  None  but  the  strongest  winds  can  ripple  the  surface  of 
this  desolate  lake ;  it  may  aptly  be  called  a  Dead  Sea,  its  bitter 
and  fatal  waters  rendering  it  literally  such,  while  all  its  surround¬ 
ings,  wild,  gloomy,  and  foreboding,  are  highly  suggestive  of 
sterility  and  death. 

There  are  many  warm  and  cold  springs  in  the  State,  some  of 
which  are  much  resorted  to  for  the  curative  qualities  of  their 
waters. 


SALT  BEDS. 

The  extensive  beds  of  this  mineral  are  an  important  item  in 
the  economical  resources  of  Nevada.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
illimitable  quantities  of  excellent  quality  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  must  eventually,  when  railroad  facilities  shall  be  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  State,  be  exported  in  large  quantities. 

TIMBER. 

The  only  timber  in  this  State  suited  for  making  first-class  lum¬ 
ber  is  that  found  on  or  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  There  are  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
State  a  few  groves  of  spruce  and  white  pine ;  but  the  trees  are 
comparatively  small,  and  the  wood  for  the  most  part  soft  and 
brittle.  The  prevailing  tree,  where  there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra, 
is  the  scrubby  pitch  pine,  having  a  low  bushy  trunk,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  high. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

SILVER. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  various  silver  mines  and  mining  districts  of  Nevada.  We 
can  only  refer  particularly  to  the  “  Comstock  ”  lode;  upon 
which  are  the  richest  and  most  productive  silver  mines  in  the 
world.  We  again  quote  Browne  : — 

The  Comstock  Lode  runs  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Washoe 
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mountains,  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Davidson,  its  loftiest  summit. 
Its  outcrop  is  not  by  any  means  continuous,  consisting  of  parallel 
belts  of  quartz,  extending  from  east  to  -west,  in  some  places 
nearly  one  thousand  feet,  which  show  themselves  chiefly  on  the 
tops  of  the  spurs,  running  down  from  the  main  ridge.  The  west¬ 
ern  of  these  quartz  seams,  being  of  a  hard  crystalline  texture, 
form  the  most  prominent  outcrops,  but  experience  has  shown 
them  to  be  of  less  value  than  the  eastern  bodies,  which,  from  their 
different  composition,  have  been  more  easily  disintegrated,  and 
are  often  covered  up  by  the  debris  from  the  higher  and  steeper 
portions  of  the  mountain. 

Length  of  Lode. — The  vein  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly 
explored,  and  its  continuity  established  by  underground  workings 
for  a  length  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  though  the  product¬ 
ive  portion  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  bar¬ 
ren  spots  of  great  extent  intervene  between  the  bonanzas  or  ore 
bodies. 

Strike  of  Lode. — Its  “  strike  ”  or  course,  as  shown  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  west  wall,  in  numerous  places,  is  nearly  magnetic 
north  and  south  (north  sixteen  degrees  east  by  true  meridian). 

But  little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Comstock  is  a  true  fissure 
vein,  with  a  width  of  from  20  feet  upward. 

The  total  product  of  the  Comstock  lode  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1867,  is  estimated  by  the  most  reliable  authorities 
,  at  $17,500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  other  districts  in  Nevada 

'  have  yielded  during  the  same  period  $2,500,000,  making  the 

total  product  of  Nevada  for  the  calendar  year  1867,  $20,000,000. 
The  average  percentage  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  66  per  cent, 
silver,  and  34  per  cent  gold.  In  the  outside  districts  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  is  considerably  less. 

Amount  of  Ore  raised  from  the  Mikes. — The  amount  of 
ore  raised  from  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  may  be  put  down 
at  the'present  time  at  about  1,500  tons  daily,  and  the  total  amount 
raised  since  the  commencement  of  operations  at  about  2,000,000 
tons. 

Yield  of  Ore  per  Ton. — From  information  furnished  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  following  mines,  the  yield  per  ton  appears 
to  be — 

Savage  mine — 30,250  tons  produced  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1866,  yielded  an  average  of  $42.93  per  ton. 

Hale  and  Norcross  mine — 16,836  tons  produced  in  the  same 
time,  yielded  an  average  of  $50.33  per  ton. 

Gould  and  Curry  mine — 62,425  tons  produced  in  1866,  yielded 
an  average  of  $28.64  per  ton. 

The  total  yield  of  precious  metals  from  the  “  Comstock  ”  lode 
in  five  years,  or  from  1862  to  1866,  inclusive,  was  $63,000,000. 
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COAL. 

No  heavy  deposits  of  coal  have  yet  been  found  in  the  State. 
Some  discoveries  have  been  made  of  small  veins,  or  strata,  of 
lignite  of  inferior  quality,  but  nothing  yet  which  seems  to  war¬ 
rant  the  hope  of  finding  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  much 
value. 


COPPER. 

In  many  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  strong  and 
well  marked  veins  of  copper  ore  occur,  but  so  little  work  has 
yet  been  done  upon  them  that  no  opinion  can  be  expressed  of 
their  value  or  permanency. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Nevada,  which  are  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  permit  miners,  upon  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  metal-bearing  lodes  in  an  unoccupied  locality,  to  organize 
a  mining  district,  designate  its  bounds,  pass  a  code  of  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  location  and  tenure  of  mining  property,  and  choose  a 
recorder  of  locations.  These  districts  are  usually  from  10  to  20 
miles  square,  though  governed  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  and  the  contiguity  of  other  districts. 

The  laws  of  Congress  permit  miners  to  go  upon  the  public  lands 
and  take  possession  of  the  mines,  promising  no  interference. 
The  ground  is  public  and  open  to  all  the  world.  Any  man  can 
go  upon  it,  and  by  finding  a  vein  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other 
ore,  can  make  it  his  own,  and  is  assured  and  protected  in  his 
title.  In  no  other  country  is  such  a  privilege  given.  A  country 
stored  with  wealth  invites  the  people  of  all  the  earth  to  come  and 
take  possession,  and  become  independent  land-owners  and  miners. 


CLIMATE,  ETC. 

The  climate  of  Nevada  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  exceedingly 
healthful.  This  region,  like  California,  has  its  wet  and  dry 
seasons.  The  native  plants  and  flowers  are  few,  and  except  in 
insects,  tlm  State  is  barren  of  animal  life,  beyond  example.  With 
the  exception  of  the  pine-nut — the  staple  diet  of  the  Indians — a 
few  wild  currants  and  gooseberries,  there  is  little  in  the  vegetable 
world  that  civilized  man  considers  eatable.  There  are  no  wild 
plums,  blackberries,  strawberries,  or  grapes. 

There  are  no  beasts  of  prey,  save  a  few  wolves  and  cayotes, 
and  game  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  State  has  few  reptiles,  and 
none  of  them  venomous  except  the  rattlesnake. 
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SOCIAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

In  all  these  departments,  Nevada  has  made  rapid  and  gratify¬ 
ing  progress.  Her  population  is  distinguished  for  industry,  order, 
and  a  ready  obedience  to  lawful  authority.  Already  nearly  30 
church  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the  State,  at  a  cost  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $40,000  each,  and  an  aggregate  expense  of  about 
$300,000.  These  represent  the  leading  Christian  denominations, 
and  are  in  some  cases  spacious  and  handsome  buildings.  Nu¬ 
merous  well  conducted  schools  have  been  established,  under 
an  enlightened  educational  system,  for  the  support  of  which 
liberal  provision  has  been  made  by  the  State.  There  is  also  a 
number  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high-schools  sustained  by 
private  patronage.  Capacious  halls  for  literary,  social,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  purposes  have  been  erected  in  all  the  large  towns, 
several  of  which  are  supplied  with  gas  and  Avater-works,  and 
commodious  buildings  for  municipal  uses.  Besides  many  minor 
industrial  establishments,  several  large  founderies  and  machine 
shops  have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia,  and  one,  also 
of  considerable  capacity,  at  Austin,  near  the  center  of  the  State. 
A  salt  mill,  an  acid,  factory,  and  a  tannery  and  pottery  speak  of 
the  diversified  pursuits  now  obtaining  a  foothold,  and  a  well- 
patronized  press,  issuing  five  daily  and  as  many  weekly  journals, 
indicate  the  intelligence  and  enlightenment  of  the  people. 

Nearly  every  cereal  grown  in  the  most  favored  regions  else¬ 
where  can,  with  proper  care,  be  successfully  groivn  here.  Even 
the  more  delicate  fruits  common  in  the  temperate  zones,  such  as 
pears,  peaches,  and  grapes,  can  be  raised  in  Nevada,  if  the  soil  and 
site  be  judiciously  selected  and  their  culture  properly  attended  to, 
Avhile  in  the  matter  of  vegetables,  except  the  more  tender  kind, 
no  country  can  produce  them  with  greater  facility  or  of  better 
quality,  if  the  requisite  attention  be  paid  to  their  culture.  Be¬ 
sides  the  vegetables  and  grain  raised  in  this  State,  large  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  produced,  and  these  commodities 
are  very  justly  esteemed  for  their  excellent  flavor.  Taken  in  the 
aggregate,  the  amount  of  stock  kept  in  the  State  is  quite  large ; 
the  neat-cattle  number  between  11,000  and  12,000,  and  the  horses 
and  mules  kept  for  farming  purposes  and  draft  about  6,000,  be¬ 
sides  between  3,000  and  4,000  sheep  and  about  the  same  number 
of  swine.  The  ranges  of  mountain  pasturage  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  State,  with  an  almost  universal  absence  of  weeds,  burs,  and 
wild  animals  to  injure  the  wool  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
flock,  should  recommend  this  country  to  wool  growers  and  sheep 
herders  abroad.  The  tule  lands  furnish  a  good  field  for  raising 
swine.  These  animals  thrive  well  on  the  root  of  that  rush,  even 
without  other  food.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  75^10  Ol  tons 
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of  hay  cut  and  6,000  tons  of  grain  raised  in  the  State  the  present 
year  besides  sufficient  vegetables  for  home  consumption.  There 
are  three  flour-mills,  one  in  operation  and  two  in  course  of  erection ; 
24  saw-mills,  driving  35  saws,  aiid  having  a  capacity  to  cut  daily 
from  5,000  to  20,000  feet  of  lumber  each,  or  an  aggregate  of 
180  OOo’  feet.  The  most  of  these  mills  are  propelled  by  steam. 
Them  cost  ranges  from  $5,000  to  $15,000;  total  about  $175,000. 
The  number  of  quartz  mills  and  reduction  works  in  this  State, 
including  such  as  are  in  course  of  erection,  having  their  machin¬ 
ery  and  material  on  the  ground,  with  the  prospect  of  an  early 
completion,  may  be  set  down  at  160.  The  most  of  these  mills 
are  driven  by  steam,  the  whole  carrying  an  aggregate  of  about 
1  300  stamps.  The  individual  cost  of  these  establishments 
varies  from  $3,000  to  $950,000,  the  cost  of  the  greater  part  rang¬ 
ing  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  each,  though  quite  a  number  have 
cost  $100,000,  and  several  much  larger  sums.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  all  of  these  establishments  are  in  constant  and  profit¬ 
able  operation.  None  of  those  completed  and  in  condition  to  do 
(rood  work  are  idle.  About  60  miles  of  ditching,  the  most  of  it 
of  large  capacity,  has  been  constructed  in  the  State  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  water  to  points  where  required  for  the  use  of 
mills  or  for  domestic  wants,  besides  a  large  amount  of  work  ex¬ 
pended  on  other  projects  of  this  kind  but  partially  completed,  and 
a  multitude  of  smaller  ditches  dug  for  irrigating  purposes.  Over 
1,000  miles  of  toll-road,  some  portions  of  it  very  costly,  has  been 
built,  either  for  subserving  local  necessities  and  wholly  within  the 
State,  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  thoroughfares  over  the 
Sierra,  or  connecting  those  with  points  in  the  interior.  The  sums 
expended  on  account  of  these  improvements  amount  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 


PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWN'S. 

Carson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  flourishing  town, 
with  a  population  of  about  3,500.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  well-watered  district. 

Virginia  City,  the  largest  in  the  State,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  20,000.  It  owes  its  rise  and  continued  prosperity 
to  the  “  Comstock  ”  lode,  which  lies  partly  within  the  city 
limits,  and  extends  into  the  suburbs,  Gold  Hill  and  American 
Flat. 

Austin,  in  Lander  County,  with  a  population  of  12,000,  is  a 
thrifty,  mty,  the  center  of  the  Reese  River  mining  region.  It 
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is  well-built,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  churches  and  schools  are 
liberally  supported. 


WAGES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Miners  and  ordinary  mill  hands,  receive  from  $3.50  to 
$4  per  day,  in  coiu.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers,  &c., 
from  $5  upward,  according  to  skill.  Board  averages  from  $8 
to  $10  per  week.  Many  Chinamen  are  employed  as  laborers, 
upon  the  railroad,  servants,  cooks,  &c.,  who  receive  from 
$30  to  $40  per  month. 


COUNTIES. 

Douglass  County,  on  the  western  border  of  the  State,  has  a 
population  of  about  3,000.  It  contains  more  valuable  timber 
than  any  other  except  Washoe  County.  About  one-third  of 
Carson  Valley,  in  Douglass  County,  is  good  farming  and  meadow 
land,  the  remainder  consists  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sage  barrens, 
the  most  of  it  incapable  of  producing  good  grain  crops,  even  with 
the  aid  of  careful  culture  and  irrigation.  This  comprises  all  the 
tillable  soil  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  2,000  acres  lying 
in  Jack’s  Valley  one  mile  northwest  of  Carson.  Outside  these 
the  country  possesses  a  rugged  surface  and  a  barren  soil.  There 
are  a  number  of  saw-mills  on  Carson  River,  which  have,  together, 
cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  There  are  about  60,000  to 
*70,000  acres  of  excellent  timber  lands  in  this  county  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierras. 

As  yet  no  productive  mines  have  been  developed  within  its 
boundaries. 

Haymaking  and  stock-raising  constitute  the  principal  pursuits 
of  its  inhabitants.  Much  poultry  is  kept  by  the  farmers,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made  annually. 

Ormsby  County. — Though  of  small  dimensions,  devoid  of 
productive  mines,  and  containing  but  a  small  amount  of  arable 
land,  its  central  and  eligible  position,  extensive  pineries,  and 
ample  water-power,  have  built  up  within  it  important  industries, 
rendering  the  population  among  the  most  thrifty  in  the  State. 
Carson  City  is  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  has  been  selected  for 
the  location  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint.  Present  population  about 
2,500,  mostly  engaged  in  teaming,  lumbering,  and  cutting  fire¬ 
wood.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  Carson  City,  and 
a  sixth  in  Empire,  three  miles  east  of  Carson.  Three-fourths  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  mountains.  A  considerable  amount 
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of  lumber  is  made  in  this  county.  The  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
with  water-power  in  their  midst,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  mines,  insure  a  constant  market,  and  supply  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  carrying  on  the  business.  The  average  yield  of  barley 
was  forty  bushels  per  acre  last  year.  The  United  States  Branch 
Mint  is  constructed  of  sandstone  from  quarries  near  by,  as  also 
the  penitentiary  and  county  buildings. 

There  are  eight  quartz  mills  in  this  county;  five  driven  by 
water  and  three  by  steam  and  water,  the  whole  carry  1  To  stamps 
and  cost  $450,000.  They  are  all  kept  running  on  ores  from  the 
Comstock  vein. 

Washoe  County. — This  county  has  no  productive  mines.  Its 
wealth  consists  largely  of  its  agricultural  resources.  It  has  about 
150,000  acres  of  farming,  grass,  and  timber  lands  ;  the  remainder 
is  arid  and  barren  waste,  unfit  for  cultivation.  Population  about 
3,000. 

Lumbering  and  quartz  milling  are  extensively  engaged  in. 
There  are  ten  quartz  mills  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  carry¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  281  stamps,  and  costing  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

Storey  County. — This  county  is  not  only  of  limited  extent 
but  extremely  barren.  About  100  ton3  of  hay  are  cut  here 
yearly,  but  as  yet  no  grain  has  been  raised.  The  county  contains 
63  quartz  mills,  carrying  665  stamps,  nearly  all  driven  by  steam. 

Lyon  County  has  but  little  arable  land.  Some  hay  is  cut,  and 
some  vegetables  raised.  The  only  mining  districts  in  the  county 
that  continue  to  maintain  an  organization  are  the  Devil’s  Gate, 
Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  Brown’s  Indian  Spring,  and  Palmyra,  in 
none  of  which  has  much  active  mining  been  done  the  past  three 
years.  There  are  41  quartz  mills  in  the  county. 

Roof  County  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State;  it 
consists  mostly  of  rough,  arid,  timberless  mountains,  and  dry 
and  sterile  plains.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  represent¬ 
ing  Surprise  Valley,  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  miles  wide, 
as  one  of  the  finest  districts  for  stock-raising  and  grain-growing 
in  the  State.  The  planting  of  1866  yielded  an  average  of  50 
bushels  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley  to  the  acre.  Vegetables  grow 
with  little  care.  Climate,  mild  and  healthful.  Little  snow  in 
winter,  and  sickness  of  rare  occurrence.  Stock  requires  neither 
shelter  nor  fodder  in  the  winter,  but  are  able  to  keep  fat  on  the 
native  grasses.  Population  250  and  constantly  increasing  as  they 
feel  secure  against  the  Indians. 

Humboldt  County. — This  is  one  of  the  larger  counties  of  the 
State.  Its  western  half  is  covered  with  sandy  deserts,  low  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  extensive  alkaline  flats,  converted  in  the  wet 
season  into  mud  lakes.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  con¬ 
sist  of  lofty  chains  of  mountains.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  region  is 
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dry,  desolate,  and  but  illy  supplied  with  grass,  water,  and  timber. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 
county  that  can  be  made  available  to  the  farmer,  with  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  shipment  of  bullion  from  Humboldt  County  for  1867, 
was  nearly  $400,000,  with  a  prospect  of  a  large  increase  here¬ 
after. 

Churchill  County — The  entire  western  half  of  this  county, 
except  near  the  waters  of  the  Carson,  is  a  sandy,  sage  barren,  the 
most  of  it  an  absolute  desert.  In  proportion  to  its  size  the  county 
contains  but  little  good  land,  the  amount  fit  for  hay-cutting  or 
grain-raising  not  being  over  50,000  acres,  in  an  area  of  6,000 
square  miles.  Sulphur  and  the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda 
are  plentiful.  Some  ten  or  twelve  mining  districts  have  been  laid 
out  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  Very  little  work  has  been 
done  here  for  the  past  three  years,  and  latterly  there  have  been 
but  few  inhabitants  in  this  district. 

Lander,  Nye,  and  Lincoln  Counties  constitute  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  Eastern  Nevada.  They  embrace,  together,  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  State.  *  *  *  A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  section  is,  that  it  has  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  but  its 
streams,  which,  though  generally  small,  are  quite  numerous,  flow 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys,  sometimes  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  valleys,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  which  rise  precipitously,  are  from  a  few  hundred  to  5,000 
feet  above  the  subjacent  plain;  and,  as  the  general  elevation  of 
the  plains  is  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  lofty  peaks 
attain  an  altitude  above  tide- water  of  10,000  feet.  These  hills 
and  mountains  are  usually  covered  with  scanty  patches  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  mahogany  trees,  furnishing  excellent  fuel,  but  gener¬ 
ally  valueless  for  building  material,  although  there  are  localities 
where  there  are  groves  of  pine,  from  which  a  fair  quality  of  lum¬ 
ber  is  manufactured.  These  hills  and  valleys,  if  forbidding  in 
their  general  aspect,  and  apparently  barren,  produce  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  and  nutritious  species  of  bunch-grass,  and  constitute  a 
very  superior  grazing  country;  while,  in  the  many  canons  of  the 
mountains,  and  in  all  the  large  valleys,  are  tracts  of  land  of  an 
exceedingly  productive  character.  The  lands  susceptible  of  profit¬ 
able  tillage  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable  area,  and 
are  capable  of  furnishing  most  of  the  products  of  the  farm  grown 
in  temperate  climates.  The  grasses,  grain,  and  vegetables  are  of 
good  quality.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  can  be  conducted  on 
a  limited  scale,  and  will  be  great  assistants  to  the  chief  resource  of 
the  country — mining.  The  mineral-bearing  veins  of  Eastern  Ne¬ 
vada  were  first  made  known  in  1862,  at  the  time  when  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  developments  made  upon  the 
“  Comstock  ledge,”  and  from  which  near  $75,000,000  of  silver  have 
been  taken.  *  *  *  * 
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In  Lander  and  1ST  ye  counties  a  large  number  of  mining  districts 
have  been  organized,  and  many  excellent  mines  developed,  and 
costly  mills  built.  The  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  these  counties  is  mining.  Salt  exists  in  abundance. 

In  Lincoln  County,  many  of  the  mountain  ranges  are  found  to 
contain  metalliferous  veins  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  and  value, 
but  the  most  valuable,  so  far  as  discovered,  and  the  only  ones  yet 
at  all  developed,  are  situate  in  the  Pahranagat  district,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Pahranagat  Valley,  which  is  35  miles  long,  north  and  south, 
and  10  wide,  contains  about  20,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  land, 
or  of  soil  that  can  bo  rendered  arable  by.  irrigation. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  Commissioner 
C apron  respecting  Nevada: — 

Our  only  reports  from  Nevada  come  from  the  counties  of  Washoe 
and  Esmeralda.  The  agricultural  portions  of  the  former  were 
sparsely  settled  prior  to  1860,  and  but  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  raising  cereals,  or  even  vegetables,  the  chief  production  being 
hay  from  the  wild  grasses  bordering  the  ponds  or  streams  of  water ; 
the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  the  soil  beyond  these  mar¬ 
gins  named  was  worthless,  but  from  small  experiences  made,  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  the  higher  portions  of 
the  valley  began  to  increase,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  that  all  of  the  cereals  and  more  hardy  -vegeta¬ 
bles  can  be  raised  with  profit.  Many  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  up,  therefore,  and  rendered  productive  and  valuable,  that 
have  been  considered  worthless.  The  grass  lands  of  I860  are 
probably  worth  no  more  now  than  then,  excluding  improvements. 
Of  Esmeralda,  also,  very  little  was  known  prior  to  1860,  at  which 
time  the  mines  were  discovered,  bringing  in  large  numbers,  and 
as  a  consequence,  most  of  the  agricultural  lands  were  taken  up, 
and  are  now  under  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  showing  an 
increase  in  value  of  not  less  than  100  per  cent. 

The  average  price  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  in  Washoe  is 
$2.50  per  acre,  being  Government  as  well  as  railroad  company 
price,  there  being  none  held  outside.  The  character  of  silch  lands 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes  is  upland  valley,  covered  with 
sage  brush ;  soil  sandy,  in  many  places  a  loam  predominating,  in 
others  a  kind  of  clay.  In  Esmeralda  the  soil  on  the  margin  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  valleys  where  there  is  water,  is  rich  and 
deep ;  four-fifths  of  the  unimproved  land  of  the  county  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  sage  brush,  rocks,  and  a  few  scrub-trees,  and  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  worthless;  the  wood  is  pinyon  pine,  with  a  small 
portion  of  timber. 

Washoe  County  embraces  no  marked  or  peculiar  resources 
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exoepting  in  minerals,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  tested 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  value.  Peavine 
Mountain,  lying  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  evidently 
contains  large  bodies  of  ore,  copper  probably  predominating,  fused 
with  gold  and  silver,  but  from  the  pecuniary  inability  of  the  own¬ 
ers  of  lodes,  together  with  other  hindering  influences,  they  have 
not  been  developed. 

Our  Esmeralda  reporter  writes  as  follows : — 

“  Our  minerals  are  principally  silver  and  gold  in  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  ledges  are  large  and  the  rocks  rich,  they  being  the 
only  productive  minerals  thus  far;  but  we  have  copper,  iron, 
lead,  cinnabar,  gypsum,  and  some  large  salt  beds,  some  of  which 
are  20  acres  in  extent,  and  the  salt  two  to  four  feet  thick.  For 
the  great  Avant  of  capital  in  this  new  county  the  mines  are  but 
partially  developed,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  place  offers  greater 
inducements  to  capitalists  than  this  county.” 

The  hay  crop  is  the  specialty  in  Washoe ;  the  grass  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  varieties  mainly,  though  considerable  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  timothy,  and  some  to  the  clovers.  But  little  dressing 
has  been  put  upon  these  lands  as  yet,  but  they  would  doubtless 
be  improved  thereby.  In  Esmeralda,  wheat  yields  about  30 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  barley  about  35  bushels ;  oats  40 ;  corn  30  ; 
and  potatoes  150  bushels — the  culture  and  profit  of  which  are 
satisfactory. 

Blue-joint,  red-top,  clover,  peavine,  wire-grass,  wild  rye,  &c., 
are  the  natural  grasses,  upon  Avhich  farm  animals  frequently  graze 
the  entire  year,  and  perhaps  11  months  on  an  average.  Our 
Washoe  reporter  estimates  the  cost  per  head  for  keeping  full- 
groAArn  stock,  $25  to  $30  per  year,  whilst  in  Esmeralda  it  is  given 
at  $15  per  head. 

Fruit  has  been  but  little  tried  as  yet,  but  apples,  peaches,  &c., 
of  the  hardier  varieties,  have  done  well  so  far  as  experiments  have 
been  made.  The  question  has  not  been  so  fully  tested,  however, 
as  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  capabilities. 


IDAHO. 


The  Territory  of  Idaho,  the  “  Gem  of  the  Mountaibs,”  lies 
directly  east  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  with 
Nevada  and  Utah  forming  its  southern  boundary. 

The  length  of  the  Territory  from  north  to  south  is  410 
miles ;  its  width  on  the  southern  boundary  is  385  miles,  while 
on  the  northern  it  is  only  50.  It  contains  58,196,480  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  open  to  settlement  as  public  land.  Its 
population  is  about  22,000.  The  Territory  is  best  known  for 
its  mines  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  general  characteristic  features  of  the  surface  of  Idaho 
are  lofty  mountain  ranges,  abounding  in  rugged  spurs ;  deep 
gorges  and  canons  cut  by  furious  torrents,  with  frequent 
beautiful  agricultural  valleys,  vast  areas  of  desert  waste  covered 
with  drifting  sand  or  the  “everlasting  sage  brush.” 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  in  Idaho,  are  the 
Rocky,  Bitter  Root,  and  the  Bear  mountains,  on  the  east, 
with  the  Owyhee  range  on  the  south.  The  Boise  range  is  a 
spur  of  the  Bitter  Root. 

Rivers. — The  Snake  River  and  its  branches  drain  the  whole 
Territory,  except  a  portion,  of  about  120  miles  long  and  45  wide, 
in  the  extreme  northern  part,  which  is  drained  by  Clark’s  Fork 
of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  and  an  irregularly-shaped  por¬ 
tion  in  the  southeastern  corner,  which  is  drained  by  Green  and 
Bear  rivers.  Bear  River  falls  into  Salt  Lake,  and  Green  River 
empties  into  the  Colorado.  This  portion  of  the  Territory  has 
some  farming  and  a  large  amount  of  good  grazing  lands,  and  is 
very  scantily  supplied  with  wood.  No  mines  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  The  principal  branches  of  the  Snake  River  in 
Idaho  are  the  Clearwater,  Salmon,  Payette,  Boise,  and  many 
small  rivers  and  creeks,  which,  uniting,  form  a  large  river,  with 
many  falls  and  rapids  and  a  current  of  great  swiftness. 

Valley  of  the  Snake. — The  Valley  of  the  Snake  is  a  huge 
crescent-shaped  basin,  about  500  miles  long,  and  250  miles  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  whole  interior  is  a  bed  of  volcanic  rocks, 
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in  which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  canons.  The  surrounding  foot¬ 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  bunch-grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage.  Along  the  streams  are  many  valleys  containing  tracts 
of  land  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Boise  Basin. — In  some  parts  of  the  Boise  Basin  the  sand  is 
loose,  and  the  wind  drifting  it  over  the  plains  obliterates  all 
traces  of  vegetation.  Whirlwinds  often  raise  it  to  a  great  height, 
and  when  one  of  these  dust  storms  passes  a  train  of  men  and 
animals,  the  air  is  darkened,  and  breathing  is  rendered  difficult 
until  the  storm  is  over.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  basin, 
on  the  south  side  of  Clark’s  Fork,  are  three  lone  mountains  called 
the  Three  Titans ;  they  rise,  ragged  and  sharp  in  their  outlines, 
and  form  a  notable  landmark  for  travelers.  North  of  Fort  Hall 
are  three  similar  peaks  called  the  Three  Buttes,  visible  for  a  great 
distance.  The  highest,  called  Cedar  Butte,  is  near  where  Lewis’s 
Fork  empties  into  the  Snake.  It  is  scantily  covered  with  scrub 
cedars,  and  like  the  others,  is  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  origin. 
When  the  whole  country  is  densely  populated  the  Snake  River 
will  be  turned  out  of  its  bed,  and  used  to  irrigate  this  basin.  In 
that  way  it  can  be  rendered  productive.  If  this  river  and  its 
tributaries  should  thus  be  directed,  navigation  would  sustain  but 
little  loss,  while  agriculture  would  be  greatly  benefited.  All  the 
streams  emptying  into  the  Snake  some  distance  below  the  Shoshone 
F alls  sink  before  they  reach  the  river,  and  passing  under  the  strata 
of  lava,  come  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Snake  canon.  Several  of  them 
shoot  out  at  such  a  height  as  to  form  beautiful  cascades ;  some  at 
perpendicular  leaps,  others  in  a  succession  of  small  falls ;  some  com¬ 
bine  falls  and  rapids,  and  assume  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  fall¬ 
ing  water  imaginable.  The  white  spray  and  foam  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  black  precipitous  walls  down  which  the  rushing 
torrent  plunges  into  the  river  below.  In  one  case  a  river  ran 
over  the  surface  until  it  had  worn  into  the  rock  a  canon  about 
a  half  mile  long.  A  beautiful  basin  or  small  lake  still  remains 
where  the  water  formerly  passed  over.  In  process  of  time  it 
formed  an  underground  channel,  and  now  comes  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  where  the  falls  once  existed.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
although  the  depth  is  great,  the  trout  with  which  it  is  crowded 
can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  bottom.  Along  the  stream  on  each 
side  of  the  canon  is  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  grass  and  willows,  en¬ 
tirely  hidden  from  view  until  the  spectator  stands  on  its  banks. 
The  contrast  between  the  beautiful  verdure  here  and  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  surrounding  plain  is  very  striking. 

The  Boise  Basin  divides  the  mining  portions  of  the  Territory 
into  two  parts ;  one  south  and  one  north.  The  southern  or  Owy¬ 
hee  mines  are  in  the  Owyhee  Mountains,  and  do  not  cover  near 
the  extent  of  the  northern  portion,  which  embraces  the  Boise, 
Lemhi,  Salmon  River,  and  Oro  Fino  mines. 
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Towns. — Boise  City  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Boise 
River,  at  the  head  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name.  It  has 
a  beautiful  location,  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  many  fine 
buildings.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  and  supplies  for  Boise  Basin 
have  to° pass  through  it ;  hence  it  is  a  great  staging  center.  Situ¬ 
ated  between  the  Owyhee  and  Boise  mines,  it  will  long  be  the 
commercial  center  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  in  the  mines,  and  resembles  that  of  Utah. 
Boise  Basin  is  about  thirty  miles  northeast  from  Boise  City.  Its 
length  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  and  breadth  from  six  to 
eight.  It  contains  a  number  of  towns  and  many  mining  districts, 
and  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  Territory.  The  present 
population  is  estimated  to  be  about  10,000.  Idaho  City,  the 
largest  town,  was  recently  burnt,  but  has  been  partially  rebuilt. 
It  contains  probably  4,000  inhabitants.  Central  City,  Placerville, 
and  Pioneer  are  well-built  mining  towns,  containing  about  1,000 
inhabitants  each.  Salmon  River  has  been  the  scene  of  two  wild 
mining  excitements.  One  in  1862,  at  Florence,  on  Meadow  Creek, 
where  8,000  or  9,000  miners  collected — to  leave  in  as  short  time 
as  they  assembled.  The  town  contains  at  present  about  200  per¬ 
sons.  The  other  excitement  was  at  Lemhi,  this  summer,  where 
7,000  to  8,000  miners  collected — to  scatter  as  suddenly,  except 
some  800  or  900  who  had  claims,  or  who  could  not  get  away. 
The  valley  of  the  Clearwater  is  a  large  and  fertile  agricultural 
valley,  the  home  of  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.  Lewistown,  Oro 
Fino,  and  Elk  City  were  once  flourishing  places,  but  now  contain 
only  a  small  population.  Lewiston,  from  its  situation  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Clearwater  and  Snake  rivers,  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  must  in  time  become  a  place  of  importance.  Warren’s  Dig¬ 
gings  have  a  considerable  mining  population. 

The  portion  of  the  Territory  drained  by  Clark’s  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  has  a  milder  climate  than  is  found  farther  south,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Yocko  and  Bitter  Root  valleys  in  Montana. 

There  are  three  lakes  of  considerable  size  in  Idaho,  the  Cceur 
d’ Aline,  about,  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  wide, 
very  irregular  in  form;  the  Pen  d’Oreille,  a  crescent-shaped  lake, 
about  thirty  miles  long,  and  five  broad ;  and  the  Boatman,  about 
the  same  length,  and  six  miles  wide.  The  Pen  d’Oreille  and 
Clark’s  Fork  are  navigable  for  steamers  for  eighty  miles. 

The  discovery  of  the  Owyhee  mines  led  to  the  building  of 
Boonville,  Ruby,  and  Silver  cities.  Boonville  was  built  first,  and 
depended  on  placer  mines  ;  it  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Ruby  City 
was  both  a  placer  and  vein  mining  town ;  at  present  it  is  sup- 
portcd  by  a  few  placer  and  quartz  mills,  neither  increasing  nor 
diminishing  perceptibly  in  population.  Silver  City  is  the  largest 
town  in  Owyhee.  It  is  a  picturesque  village,  neatly  packed  away 
among  the  mountains,  in  Jordan’s  Canon,  with  mines,  quartz 
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mills,  hotels,  stores,  dwellings,  school-houses,  which  serve  for 
churches  on  Sundays,  and  an  active  mining  population,  and  will 
long  be  a  mining  town  of  importance. — Browne's  Report. 


Governor  D.  W.  Ballard,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
territorial  legislature  of  1866-’67,  says  : — 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the  settlement  of  our  Territory, 
Idaho  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  theater  for  speculation,  and  as  a 
place  for  a  temporary  residence,  where,  by  enduring  the  necessary 
•toil  and  privations,  rapid  fortunes  might  be  acquired.  The  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  first  peopled  by  those  whose  object  was  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  a  speedy  fortune,  and,  this  being  done,  to  return  either 
to  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  States ;  but  this  feeling  is  rapidly  sub¬ 
siding,  and  the  abundant  success  attending  both  mining  and 
agricultural  pursuits  during  the  past  year  is  fast  removing  the 
prejudices  that  have  formerly  existed  against  Idaho  as  a  location 
for  permanent  residence. 

The  most  reliable  information  on  the  subject  establishes  the 
fact,  that  the  yield  of  precious  metals,  in  the  aggregate,  for  the 
past  year  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  fact,  that  operations  in  gold  and  silver  quartz,  our 
principal  source  of  mineral  wealth,  are  as  yet  only  in  embryo,  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Territory.  The  ledges  already  opened  and 
worked  uniformly  present  indications  of  increasing  richness ;  in 
not  a  single  instance  have  there  been  indications  of  depreciation 
in  the  deposits  of  mineral  wealth.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  gold  and  silver-bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  and 
known  to  be  rich,  some  of  them  almost  fabulously  so,  are  as  yet 
being  worked.  From  observations  made  during  the  past  summer 
by  intelligent  and  scientific  gentlemen,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  these  ledges,  whi'ch  have  yielded  so  abundantly  during  the 
present  year,  will  next  year  produce  still  greater  profits,  while 
many  more  will  be  successfully  opened,  and  their  yield  be  found 
equally  abundant. 

Agricultural  pursuits,  for  two  years  almost  totally  neglected, 
have  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Boise  Valley  and 
other  localities  have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  it  is 
cheering  to  learn  that  the  yield  per  acre,  of  both  cereals  and 
vegetables,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  yield  of  any  other 
locality  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
but  little,  if  any,  of  the  productions  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast 
will  be  brought  over  the  Blue  Mountains  for  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Idaho  Territory.  Arrangements  for  more  extended 
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operations  in  both  mining  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  already 
in  progress  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  amount  of  land  cultivated 
this  year  will  doubtless  be  more  than  doubled  next,  and  it  is  safe 
to  estimate  that  equal  success  will  attend  the  mining  interests  of 
the  country.  In  connection  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Territory,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  know  that  an  enterprising 
farmer  of  Boise  Yalley,  during  the  past  summer,  cultivated  sor¬ 
ghum  with  the  most  successful  results. 

While  the  two  principal  pursuits  of  our  Territory,  mining  and 
agriculture,  have  thus  been  prosecuted  with  efficient  energy  and 
success,  all  other  industrial  pursuits  consequent  upon  them  have 
been  correspondingly  remunerative,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  more  settled  families,  more  competent  business  men,  more 
active  and  worthy  working  men,  such  as  constitute  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  every  country,  now  in  our  midst,  who  look  upon  Idaho 
as  their  future  home  than  there  ever  have  been  at  any  previous 
period. 

The  idea  of  extravagant  speculation  is  giving  way  to  patient 
toil  and  well-regulated  economy,  and,  judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  this  healthier  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  grad¬ 
ually  increase  until  Idaho  will  abound  in  all  the  fixtures  and 
elements  of  a  well-established  and  properly  organized  community. 
As  the  resources  of  the  country  are  more  and  more  developed, 
other  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  dormant,  will  doubtless  be 
thrown  open  for  the  active  and  energetic  labor  of  the  country. 
All  things  considered,  tne  future  of  Idaho  may  now  be  looked 
upon  with  more  confidence  than  at  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

Mixes. — The  mines  of  Idaho  occur  in  isolated  groups  separa¬ 
ted  by  long  tracts  apparently  barren  in  the  precious  metals. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  districts.  On  the  north,  Oro  Fino 
and  Elk  City ;  then  east  and  west,  the  Salmon  River,  the  Boise 
Basin,  and  Rocky  Bar,  and  in  the  south,  the  Owyhee  mines. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  this  Territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Pen 
d’Oreille  River,  in  1852,  by  a  French  Canadian,  but  not  in  pay- 
ing  quantities.  In  1860,  a  company  of  prospectors  discovered 
the  Oro  Fino  mines,  and  during  that  winter  25  men  remained 
there.  The  mines  at  Elk  City  were  soon  after  discovered.  In 
the  spring  of  1861,  1,500  or  2,000  men  came  to  work  them.  Oro 
Fino  Creek  has  paid  in  spots  for  a  distance  of  20  miles;  Rhodes 
Creek  and  Canal  Gulch  also  proved  to  be  good  localities,  and 
although  no  remarkably  rich  placers  were  found  in  1861— ’62  the 
mines  paid  very  fairly.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  Boise  Basin, 
Owyhee,  and  Montana  have  drawn  the  miners  from  this  district. 
Except  at  W  assen’s  diggings,  very  little  is  done  in  this  part  of 
the  country  at  present.  When  wages  become  cheaper,  miners 
may  rework  these  mines  to  advantage. 
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The  Poorman  Mine. — In  regard  to  this  rich  and  celebrated 
mine,  Mr.  Browne  remarks  : — 

The  net  yield  of  the  ores  from  this  mine  is  wonderful,  and  is 
due  mainly  to  their  richness.  A  large  amount  is  left  in  the  tail¬ 
ings.  The  managers  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  for  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mill,  by  a  well  arranged  system  of  reservoirs,  all  the  tail¬ 
ings  are  saved,  so  that  when  the  water  leaves  the  last  reservoir 
it  is  clear  and  can  be  used  over  again.  This  mill  is  well  construct¬ 
ed  and  conveniently  arranged.  The  ore  is  crushed  wet  and  is  amal¬ 
gamated  in  pans.  This  collects  the  free  gold,  the  silver  from 
the  chloride  of  silver,  and  a  portion  from  the  silver  glance ;  but 
the  gold  from  the  sulphurets,  and  nearly  all  the  silver  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  sulphur,  remain  in  the  tailings.  The  average  yield 
of  the  ore  is  $229.41  per  ton. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from 
Boise  City,  under  date  of  December  20  : — 

The  first  settlement  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1863;  the 
first  shanty  went  up  in  Boise  in  July  of  that  year.  Now  there 
are  twenty  respectable  stores,  with  stocks  ranging  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000.  There  are  three  hotels,  seven  livery  stables,  six 
blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  shop,  two  silversmith’s  shops,  three  shoe 
and  boot  shops,  two  saddle  shops,  two  churches  (small),  three 
butcher  shops,  several  restaurants,  tailors’,  gunsmiths’,  and  a 
variety  of  other  shops.  Also  two  fine  flouring  mills.  Flour  is 
now  7  cents  per  pound;  pork,  by  the  hog,  20  cents;  retail,  25  to 
30  cents;  beef  about  the  same;  good  milch  cows,  $50  to  $100; 
butter,  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound;  milk,  75  cents  per  gallon; 
chickens,  75  cents  to  $1  per  head ;  eggs,  75  cents  to  $1  per  dozen 
— -now  $1.50 ;  sugar,  25  cents  per  pound ;  coffee,  40  cents  ;  dried 
fruit,  28  to  33  cents  ;  lard,  35  cents  per  pound  ;  potatoes,  2  cents ; 
other  vegetables  in  proportion  ;  onions,  4  cents ;  cabbage,  3  cents, 
and  so  on.  No  out-of-the-way  country  ever  improved  faster  than 
this.  We  have  good  farming  tools — reapers,  ihowers,  and  thrash¬ 
ers.  Orchards  are  beginning  to  bear.  It  is  a  good  stock  coun¬ 
try.  I  am  not  yet  feeding  my  milch  cows.  My  young  cattle 
are  good  beef  running  in  the  hills.  There  is  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  tillable  land  in  the  Territory,  but  what  there  is  is  general¬ 
ly  excellent,  being  altogether  very  level.  If  ever  you  come  here 
you  will  be  sure  not  to  like  the  appearance  at  first  sight,  for  it 
looks  like  all  hills  and  mountains ;  but  I  plucked  wild  flowers  on 
the  foot  of  the  hills  to-day,  and  herewith  inclose  one  or  two.  We 
have  daily  mails  from  the  East,  California,  and  Oregon. 

From  the  Report,  for  1867,  of  Lafayette  Carter,  Surveyor- 
General  of  Idaho,  we  extract  the  following  : — 
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Climate. — The  altitude  of  Idaho  Territory,  with  its  mountains 
and  table-lands,  renders-  the  winters  cold  compared  with  the 
country  lying  west,  but  dry  and  healthy. 

The  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser  valleys  are  sheltered  and 
mild. , 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  cereals  and  vegetation.  Extensive  crops  are  raised  where 
irrigation  is  practicable.  The  alkali  land,  mostly  covered  with 
sao-e-brush,  has  proved  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain. 
The  soil,  reported  second  rate,  being  decomposed  granite,  yields 
the  heaviest  crops. 

Table-Lands. — The  extensive  table-lands  are  covered  with 
wild  grasses  and  wild  rye,  and  are  valuable  for  grazing. 

Timber. — The  mountains  are  clothed  with  pine  and  fir  timber. 
The  valleys  are  destitute  of  timber  except  a  species  of  cotton¬ 
wood  growing  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  valleys  are 
depending  upon  the  mountains  at  a  heavy  cost  'for  lumber  and 
fuel. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  on  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers. 
Rich  placer  mines  have  been  profitably  worked  for  years  on  the 
Clearwater  and  Salmon  rivers.  Extensive  placer  and  quartz 
mines  are  found  on  the  Boise  River  and  its  branches,  embracing 
several  districts.  Many  rich  quartz  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  and  partially  worked ;  their  future  development 
depending  upon  the  reduced  cost  of  transportation  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  which  thus  far  have  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

The  quartz  and  placer  mines  of  Owyhee  County,  situated  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  Territory,  have  proved  to  be  eminently 
rich  so  far  as  developed.  Some  of  the  ledges  are  being  worked 
with  valuable  machinery,  repaying  the  capital  invested,  though 
at  an  enormous  outlay.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore 
already  abstracted  are  favorable  indications  of  their  future 
wealth. 

Several  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  claims  have  been 
taken  up  and  recorded,  more  or  less  prospected,  but  the  heavy 
expenses  under  which  the  miners  of  this  Territory  have  labored, 
has,  in  general,  prevented  their  successful  development.  The 
near  approach  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  southern  borders  of 
the  Territory  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  working  the 
mines,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  more  favorably 
brought  into  notice. 

Population. — From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information 
the  population  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  This  does  not 
include  the  floating  portion  of  miners,  which  this  year  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

Improvements,  &c. — The  farmers  in  general  have  erected 
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substantial  dwellings,  bams,  and  fences,  and  are  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  planting  fruit-trees.  Many  thousands  of  apple,  plum, 
pear,  peach,  and  cherry  trees  have  been  planted,  some  of  which 
are  already  bearing.  These  were  obtained  at  a  distance,  under 
the  customary  disadvantages,  but  will,  in  another  year,  repay  the 
risk  and  outlay. 

The  following  description  of  the  “  shrub  of  the  desert,” 
which  covers  so  large  a  portion  of  the  great  Plains  of  the 
West,  may  not  prove  uninteresting : — 

“  Sage-Bkush. — This  shrub  in  general  appearance  resembles  the 
cultivated  sage,  having  the  same  form  and  color,  flower,  leaf,  and 
branch  ;  its  aroma  being  similar,  but  stronger  and  not  so  agreea¬ 
ble.  Its  average  height  is  about  three  feet ;  sometimes  it  attains 
the  height  of  five  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  inches. 
The  sage  is  strictly  the  shrub  of  the  desert.  From  the  eastern 
foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
Mexico  to  the  British  possessions,  it  occupies  nearly  all  lands  too 
poor  and  dry  to  support  any  other  vegetation.  It  burns,  even 
when  green,  with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  in  many  extensive 
districts  is  the  sole  fuel  of  emigrants,  miners,  and  prospectors.  In 
the  Slate  Range  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  it  was 
used  successfully  as  fuel  in  generating  steam  for  a  quartz  mill. 
The  cost  of  gathering  and  using  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
wood  in  a  moderately  wooded  distinct.  Where  Indian  labor  is 
available  it  is  much  cheaper.  A  smaller  variety,  called  the  white 
sage,  is  valuable  for  grazing  in  the  winter.  Cattle  thrive  on  it,  but  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  though  not  disagreeable  flavor  to  beef.” 
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In  the  year  1803,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  immortal  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  proposed  to  Congress  “  the 
sending  an  exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its 
source,  to  cross  the  highlands  and  follow  the  best  water  com¬ 
munication  which  offered  itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.”  Congress  approved  the  proposition,  and  appropriated 
the  requisite  funds. 

The  command  of  the  party  was  intrusted  to  Captain  M. 
Lewis,  a  brave  and  reliable  man,  and  Captain  William  Clark 
was  appointed  second  in  command.  Their  little  army  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  young  Kentuckians,  fourteen  United  States 
soldiers,  an  interpreter,  and  two  French  voyageurs. 

The  expedition,  well  armed  and  equipped,  embarked  on 
board  of  three  frail  boats,  and  with  “  stars  and  stripes  ” 
flung  free  to  the  breeze,  this  vanguard  of  the  coming  Yankee 
nation  sailed  away  from  St.  Louis  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804, 
to  penetrate  a  region  as  little  known  as  the  Polar  Sea.  Rest¬ 
ing  from  the  fatigues  of  their  romantic  and  perilous  journey, 
they  spent  the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Knife  River,  among 
the  Mandan  Indians,  and  upon  the  13th  day  of  June,  1805, 
reached  the  now  celebrated  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  heart 
of  the  present  Territory  of  Montana,  about  75  miles  from  the 
city  of  Helena. 

Lewis  and  Clark’s  description  of  these  Falls  is  interesting. 
Of  the  Lower  Falls  their  report  says : — 

For  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water 
falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  eighty 
feet.  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  but,  being  received  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular 
and  somewhat  projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  prospect 
of  perfectly  white  foam  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  eighty 
in  perpendicular  elevation.  This  spray  is  dissipated  into  a  thou- 
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sand  shapes,  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  which  are  then  oppressed  by  larger  masses  of  the  white  foam, 
on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the  brightest  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

And  of  the  Upper  Falls  : — 

Captain  Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  about  him,  and  crossing  the 
point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  saw  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature:  the  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly 
stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  which,  without  a  single  niche, 
and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed  by  art, 
stretches  itself  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Over  this  it  precipitates  into  an  even  uninter¬ 
rupted  sheet  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence, 
dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  The 
scene  which  it  presented  was  indeed  singularly  beautiful,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  regular  elegances  which  the  fancy  of  a  painter 
would  select  to  form  a  beautiful  water-fall. 

On  the  12th  of  August  they  reached  the  “  remotest  waters 
of  the  Missouri.”  Soon  after  they  drank  from  the  Columbia, 
rolling  its  floods  away  to  the  west — sublime  in  its  lonely 
majesty  and  grandeur — and  on  the  7th  of  November  they 
looked  for  the  first  time  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
feeling,  perhaps,  as  much  emotion  as  did  Balboa,  when  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  permitting 
him  to  be  the  discoverer  of  this  great  ocean. 

After  many  perils  and  privations,  the  returning  party 
reached  St.  Louis  on  the  23d  of  September,  1806,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years.  They  had  been  mourned  as 
dead,  and  their  safe  return  was  the  signal  for  wide-spread  joy. 
It  was  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  land  was 
swift  to  do  them  honor. 

All  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  as  detailed  in  President 
Jefferson’s  instructions  had  been  accomplished :  the  boundaries  of 
science  were  greately  extended,  and  to  our  fathers  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  knowledge  of  this  empire  of  natural  wealth  and  wonders 
— lands  of  matchless  fertility,  and  exhaustless  mines  of  silver, 
gold,  and  copper — which  their  posterity  was  destined  so  soon  to 
fill  with  all  the  arts  and  embellishments  of  civilization,  with 
wealth,  with  freedom  and  happiness. 

The  Territory  of  Montana  lies  between  Dakota  on  the  east 
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and  Idaho  on  the  west.  It  has  an  area  of  143,776  square 
miles,  or  about  92,000,000  of  acres,  all  of  which  is  open  to 
settlement  as  public  land.  Its  present  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  65,000.  Although  one  of  our  most 
recently  organized  Territories,  Montana  ranks  next  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  in  its  yield  of  precious  metals,  the  first 
discoveries  of  which  were  made  in  1862. 

Embracing  within  its  limits  the  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  heads  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers  that 
wind  their  long  and  devious  courses  through  the  lower  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  this  Territory  may 
justly  claim  the  appellation  of  the  “  Golden  Summit.” 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Montana  in  the  valleys  is  less 
cold  than  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  colder  in  the 
mountains,  and  much  snow  falls.  The  Territory  is  everywhere 
remarkably  healthy. 

Mr.  Maguire,  of  Helena,  M.  T.,  in  a  little  work  upon  the 
resources  of  Montana,  says : — 

Wild  flowers  spangle  our  hills  in  March,  and  hill  and  dale 
are  robed  in  green  in  the  month  of  April.  Can  that  be  said  of 
any  eastern  section  north  of  St.  Louis  ?  Excepting  a  few  intensely 
cold  days  in  January,  and  hot  ones  in  August,  the  climate  of 
Montana  is  remarkable  for  its  equability — generally  open  and 
pleasant  in  the  winter  months,  and  mild  and  salubrious  in  the 
summer.  And  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere — refreshed 
and  modified,  as  it  is,  by  the  breezes  of  both  oceans,  and  free  of 
all  malarious  influences — she  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  regions 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  True,  she  is  not  an  Italy  or  California ; 
but  her  climatic  condition  is  no  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  or  any  other  Northern 
State.  And  is  it  not  true  that  man,  since  Civilization  began  her 
northward  march  from  the  bright  suns  and  flowery  plains  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  achieved  his  greatest  triumphs  in  all  the  enno¬ 
bling  arts  where  skies  were  the  angriest,  and  physical  effort  the 
most  necessary  ?  We  are  on  the  latitudinal  lines  which  cross  the 
most  populous,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  lands  of  the  globe,  in  either 
hemisphere,  and  nature  has  not  been  more  lavish  in  her  gifts  at  any 
other  point  of  the  world-girdling  circuit.  If  you  wish  to  breathe 
the  enervating  and  miasmatic  air  of  the  tropics,  follow  the  Missouri 
down  to  where  she  sluggishly  pours  her  tribute  to  the  sea ;  but  if 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  ye  seek,  come  up  to  the  beautiful  valleys, 
sublime  mountains,  and  stupendous  cataracts  which  give  her  birth. 
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The  following,  respecting  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  Montana,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Territory 

Agriculture. — I  find  the  land  in  the  valleys,  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  to  be  first-rate  and  unusually  fertile,  almost  every  variety 
of  the  cereals  yielding  abundantly.  A  mountain  streain  of  good 
size,  generally,  courses  rapidly  through  the  valley,  increasing  in 
volume  from  many  springs  and  clear  sparkling  brooks  from  the 
adjacent  hills  and  mountains.  A  sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  is  generally  afforded,  and  the  table-lands,  situated  below 
the  sources  of  the  streams,  can  be  watered  with  facility,  thus  add¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  fertile  lands,  which,  until  recently,  were 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  bottoms  alone.  The  soil  of  these 
table-lands  is  of  fine  quality,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
crops  in  such  localities  are  more  certain  and  quite  as  abundant 
as  those  produced  on  the  low  lands  of  the  valleys.  I  believe  fully 
one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  Territory  is  susceptible  of 
profitable  cultivation. 

The  more  important  valleys,  requiring  immediate  survey,  are 
the  Bitter  Root,  Deer  Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Round,  Big  Hole,  Beaver 
Head,  Stinking  Water,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Boulder, 
Prickly  Pear,  including  Helena  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  Three 
Forks  to  Canon  Ferry,  east  of  Helena,  in  all  of  which  there  are 
settlements. 

The  arable  lands  in  these  valleys,  from  a  careful  estimate, 
amount  to  9,000  square  miles,  and  contracts  will  be  let  as  soon 
as  possible  to  experienced  deputies  for  the  survey  of  portions 
amounting  to  the  present  appropriation.  Natural  roads  lead 
from  the  different  valleys  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  mining  camps, 
many  of  which  are  equaled  only  by  the  best  improved  roads  in 
the  States. 

A  ready  home  market  is  found  for  the  produce  of  the  ranches 
and  dairies,  and  the  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  is,  no 
doubt,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  until  another 
crop  is  produced.  Potatoes  are  selling  at  two  cents  per  pound, 
and,  together  with  other  root  crops,  are  in  great  abundance.  The 
yield  of  potatoes  has  been  so  great,  that  I  believe  fully  one  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  could  have  been  exported,  and  still  leave  enough  for 
home  consumption. 

The  wheat  raised  in  Gallatin  Valley  is  carefully  estimated  at 
8,000  acres ;  and  other  small  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley,  rye, 
Ac.,  are  placed  at  6,000  acres.  From  that  already  thrashed,  the 
yield  will  be  at  least  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
making,  as  a  low  calculation  of  all  the  grain  in  that  valley, 
420,000  bushels.  Several  of  the  other  valleys  have  large  crops 
this  season,  but  I  have  no  data  of  them. 
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The  list  shows  166,140  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the 
total  valuation  of  property  assessed,  $5,708,118.  Although  the 
returns  are  not  full,  some  idea  can  be  had  of  the  immense  re¬ 
sources  of  Montana. 

There  are  a  number  of  flouring  mills  in  the  agricultural  por¬ 
tion^  of  the  country,  all  doing  a  good  business.  There  are  three 
laro-e  ones  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  and  more  are  being  erected  in 
other  places.  From  this  time,  no  profitable  shipments  of  flour 
can  be  expected  into  Montana. 

Grazing  Lands. — The  grazing  lands  are  of  great  extent,  and 
of  the  best  quality ;  there  can  be  none  finer  in  the  world.  The 
most  nutritious  grasses  cover  all  the  valley^,  hills,  and  mountains, 
except  on  the  very  highest  ranges.  Cattle  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  all  winter  on  these  lands,  generally 
without  even  hay. 

Beeves  are  taken  from  among  the  different  herds  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  found  to  be  of  the  fattest  and  sweetest,  making 
delicious  food.  The  nutritious  grasses  make  them  more  tender 
and  of  finer  quality  than  the  grain-fed  stock  of  the  States.  Many 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  now  being  grazed  in  the  Territory,  their 
number  being  estimated  at  40,000.  There  are  also  numerous 
bands  of  horses  and  mules  herded  throughout  the  country,  which, 
together  with  the  oxen,  are  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of 
goods  between  the  different  commercial  points. 

Immigration. — Owing  to  the  Indian  troubles  on  the  plains  this 
season,  the  great  thoroughfares  to  this  Territory  were  partially 
cut  off1,  except  the  Missouri  River,  which  was  the  only  route  free 
from  molestation.  Many  availed  themselves  of  this  route,  and  a 
large  number  of  boats  landed  at  Fort  Benton,  loaded  with  freight 
and  many  passengers.  The  overland  coach  carried  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  immigrants  through,  but  the  dangers  were  so  great  that 
but  few  emigrant  trains  would  encounter  them.  The  northern 
overland  route  from  Minnesota  has  been  traversed,  with  inter¬ 
ruptions  by  the  Indians  in  some  cases,  and  the  mails  are  some¬ 
times  obstructed.  The  class  of  citizens  who  are  generally  coming 
into  the  Territory  are  those  who  intend  making  their  homes  here. 
Hence  many  families  are  coming  and  settling  up  the  different 
valleys.  The  farming  population  is  fast  increasing,  and  a  great 
number  of  miners  find  it  profitable  to  devote  their  time  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Timber. — Timber  is  generally  found  on  the  mountains  and 
foot-hills,  and.  along  the  water-courses.  Pine,  fir,  and  cedar  pre¬ 
dominate.  Pine  differs  in  size,  according  to  its  locality ;  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  Pacific  side,  it  is  large; 
on  the  highest  points  it  is  short  and  scant.  Firs  (the  balsam  and 
spruce)  abound  on  the  northern  slopes  and  colder  regions  of  the 
mountains,  often  attaining  great  size.  Cedar  is  usually  stunted 
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and  scrubby,  growing  on  rocky,  sterile  soil,  and  used  only  for  fire¬ 
wood.  Timber  for  building,  fencing,  and  fuel,  as  well  as  for 
mining  purposes,  is  found  in  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  settlers,  and  there  is  but  little  land  that  may  be  said  to  be 
without  these  necessary  materials  close  at  hand. 

Numerous  saw-mills  are  running  constantly,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  lumber,  which  sells  readily  at  from  $30  to  $50  per 
thousand  feet. 

Building  Materials. — Building-stone  of  granite,  limestone, 
and  slate  is  found  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  materials  for  brick,  slate  for  roofing,  &c.  Superior  fire-clay 
has  also  recently  been  discovered  in  great  abundance,  the  want 
of  which  has  been  felt  heretofore  in  building  furnaces.  Many 
fire-proof  business  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Virginia  City, 
Helena,  and  Sterling. 

Mountain  Passes — There  are  several  passes  over  the  mount¬ 
ains,  some  of  which  are  doubtless  feasible  for  the  construction  of 
railroads.  The  lowest  of  those  now  known  are  the  Deer  Lodge 
and  Mullan’s  passes,  requiring  no  tunnels,  the  former  5,000  feet 
and  the  latter  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Coal  has  been  found  on  the  Big  Hole  River,  about  sixty 
miles  from  Bannock  City ;  in  Jackass  Gulch,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Madison  River ;  and  at  Summit  district,  near  Virginia  City. 
These  are  all  bituminous,  and  the  seams  do  not  exceed  three  or 
four  feet  in  width,  as  far  as  known.  Coal  also  exists  on  the  head 
of  the  Yellowstone  River.  Brown  coal,  or  lignite,  is  found  in 
great  quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone 
rivers,  valuable  as  common  fuel,  but  of  no  great  value  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes.  It  is  also  found  on  the  head-waters  of  the 
Teton  and  Marias  rivers,  branches  of  the  Missouri. 

Iron. — A  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  on  Jackass 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Madison  River,  but  its  extent  is  unknown. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  valuable. 

Copper. — There  is  a  group  of  copper  lodes  along  the  Muscle- 
shell  River,  believed  to  be  valuable.  The  lodes  generally  run 
east  and  west,  and  assayers  have  detected  gold,  in  small  quantities, 
in  specimens  examined.  The  width  of  vein  is  from  three  to  four 
feet.  As  yet  no  arrangements  have  been  made  for  working  these 
mines,  nor  have  any  shipments  of  ore  been  made  to  any  place  for 
that  purpose,  so  far  as  known.  Some  recent  discoveries  of  placer 
copper  have  been  made  on  Beaver  Creek,  near  Jefferson  City, 
which  show  some  splendid  specimens.  But  freights  are  so  high 
that  nothing  can  be  made  at  copper  mining  until  the  rates  are 
reduced. 

Silver  Mines. — The  first  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  made  by  Professor  Eaton,  of  New  York,  on  Rattle¬ 
snake  Creek,  opposite  the  town  of  Argenta.  The  mineral  wras 
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argentiferous  galena.  About  the  same  time  silver  was  discovered 
on  the  head  of  Prickly  Pear  Creek,  above  Beavertown.  Subse¬ 
quently  lodes  containing  both  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  at 
and  near  Virginia  City,  in  the  Madison  range  of  mountains,  on 
the  Jefferson,  Prickly  Pear,  Ten  Mile,  and  Boulder  creeks,  and 
also  in  the  vicinity  of  Helena.  The  most  recent  discovery  is  on 
Flint  Creek,  a  branch  of  Hell  Gate  River.  On  the  head  of  this 
stream  a  district  has  been  found  abounding  in  silver  lodes,  the 
assays  of  which  have  been  of  astonishing  richness.  Great  activ¬ 
ity  is  exhibited  there  at  present  in  prospecting,  developing  the 
lodes  and  building  mills  and  furnaces.  Many  furnaces  . are  being 
put  up  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory.  The  best  results  ob¬ 
tained  have  been  at  Argenta,  where,  under  the  superintendence 
of  gentlemen  of  skill  and  experience,  the  smelting  works  have 
been  very  successful,  and  several  shipments  of  silver  have  been 
made  this  season. 

Placer  Mines; — The  first  placer  mines  worked  in  this  Terri¬ 
tory  were  found  on  the  Hell  Gate  River,  in  1862.  In  the  fall  the 
mines  at  Bannock  were  discovered.  In  May,  1863,  the  mines  on 
Alder  Gulch,  where  Virginia  City  now  stands,  were  discover¬ 
ed,  and  an  immense  impetus  given  to  prospecting,  and  about 
$20,000,000  have  been  taken  from  there  since  that  time.  About  a 
year  afterward  mines  were  discovered  on  Prickly  Pear,  where 
Helena  now  stands. 

Valuable  mines  were  discovered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  immense  sums  have  been  taken  from  Confederate  Gulch 
and  Montana  Bar.  Diggings  were  struck  on  the  Big  Blackfoot 
in  1865,  which  have  produced  largely. 

_  All  the  gulches  are  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  are  generally  contained  within 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  47°  30'  and  the  meridians  110°  and  114° 
west  longitude.  The  number  amounts  to  hundreds,  and  almost 
every  day  increases  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  great  excitement  in  the  western 
portion  of  the^  Territory  about  mines  said  to  exist  on  the  Big 
Bend  of  the  Ivootenay,  which  are  probably  within  the  limits  of 
the  Territory. 

Gulch  mining  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  this  country. 
The  season  is  short,  and  the  gold  generally  found  on  the  bed 
rock,  often  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  surface.  When  provisions 
and  labor  become  cheaper,  many  gulches  will  be  worked  that  at 
present  are  untouched.  They  are  known  to  contain  gold,  but 
priees  at  present  are  too  high  to  yield  a  profit  on  them. 

Large  amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  this  season  in 
ditches  and  preparations  for  gulch  mining  next  year,  and  fully 
fifty  per  centum  more  gold  will  be  taken  out  than  has  been 
the  present  season.  I  estimate  this  year’s  work  at  $20,000,000. 
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To  conclude,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Territory  has  been  pros¬ 
pected. 

Gold-bearing  Lodes. — The  first  gold-bearing  lode  of  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  discovered  at  Bannock  in  1862,  and  called  the  Dakota. 
The  surface  indications  were  extraordinarily  good,  and  gave  a 
stimulus  to  prospecting  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many 
valuable  lodes  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  results  from 
these  lodes  proving  satisfactory,  several  mills  were  erected,  and 
are  now  at  work  upon  rock  taken  from  them.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  finest  lodes  of  this  section  have  been  discovered  this  season, 
and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  quartz  mining  may  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  the  pioneer  mining  camp  of  Montana. 

Several  thousand  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  Madison  County, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  mills  in  this  county,  either  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  or  in  process  of  erection,  and  the  results  thus  far 
have  been  generally  satisfactory.  Much  capital  has  been  em¬ 
barked  in  mining  enterprises,  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
with  an  energy  that  attests  the  confidence  of  the  operators  and 
gives  assurance  of  success.  At  Summit  City,  eight  miles  above 
Virginia  City,  near  the  head  of  Alder  Gulch,  gold  quartz  mining 
is  extensively  earned  on.  The  lodes  are  numerous  and  rich ; 
several  mills  are  in  operation  and  others  being  built.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  succession  of  auriferous  lodes  to  the  foot  of  Alder 
Gulch,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Fine  ledges  are  also 
found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madison  range,  in  Ramshorn,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Beran’s  gulches,  while  Mill  Creek  and  Wisconsin 
gulches  afford  good  prospects.  Some  of  the  gold-bearing  lodes 
of  this  region  contain  large  quantities  of  argentiferous  galena. 

There  is  a  valuable  quartz  district  between  Hot  Springs  Creek 
and  Meadow  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Madison  range,  and 
still  another  to  the  north  of  it,  on  Norwegian  Gulch.  At  the 
Sterling  mining  district,  in  this  section,  there  are  many  valuable 
lodes,  and  five  mills  in  operation.  In  some  other  of  these  places 
mills  are  at  work,  generally  with  fine  success. 

There  ai-e  also  mining  districts  on  the  waters  of  the  Jefferson 
River,  known  as  the  Silver  Star,  Highland,  and  Rochester,  in 
which  lodes  have  been  found  of  immense  value,  some  of  which,  in 
their  present  undeveloped  state,  have  sold  for  large  sums.  One,  the 
Green  Campbell,  was  bought  by  a  New  York  company  for  $80,000. 

There  are  several  districts  on  the  Boulder,  Prickly  Pear,  and 
Flint  creeks,  and  Deer  Lodge  River,  which  have  shown  fine  in¬ 
dications,  and  are  being  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  One 
lode,  the  Atlantic  Cable,  situated  on  Little  Moose  Creek,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Deer  Lodge,  gives  extraordinary  promise.  Though 
little  work  has  been  done  upon  it,  the  sum  of  $180,000  has  been 
offered  for  it  and  refused. 
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The  Bailey  lode,  in  the  Dead  Wood  district,  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Little  Blackfoot,  also  deserves  particular  mention. 
Parties  who  have  been  prospecting  for  it  for  the  two  past  years 
claim  to  have  recently  struck  the  vein  or  crevice,  and  are  taking 
out  rock  of  remarkable  richness. 

To  the  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  near  Diamond  City,  is  a  largs 
and  promising  quartz  region,  which  is  attracting  much  attention. 
Two  mills  are  already  in  operation,  and  several  companies  have 
been  organized,  one  of  them  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  a 
working  capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
working  some  of  the  leading  mines.  Large  quantities  of  machine¬ 
ry,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  successful  working 
of  the  lodes  and  extracting  the  precious  metals,  have  been  ordered 
from  the  East,  and  large  results  are  expected  next  season. 

The  district  of  gold  mining  now  receiving  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  public  attention  is  that  around  Helena,  a  great  many  of 
the  lodes  being  situated  on  the  Oro  Fino  and  Grizzly  gulches,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  city,  stretching  along  to  the  northward 
toward  Ten  Mile,  connecting  with  that  district  and  Blue  Cloud. 

The  Union  lode,  No.  2,  is  situated  near  Grizzly  Gulch.  Re¬ 
cent  crushings  of  ore  have  yielded  seventy-two  dollars  to  the 
ton.  Another,  the  Park  lode,  is  also  doing  well,  while  on  the 
neighboring  gulches  there  are  many  fine  lodes,  which  only  need 
labor  and  capital  to  make  them  rival  any  thing  yet  found  in 
any  mining  country. 

On  Ten  Mile  Creek,  a  stream  that  flows  from  a  source  near  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
there  is  a  fine  lot  of  lodes,  some  of  which  have  assayed  a  large 
percentage  of  gold,  while  there  is  an  intermingling  of  silver. 
Careful  assays  prove  these  lodes  to  contain  from  $25  to  $300  per 
ton  of  ore,  and  by  the  “  working  test  ”  made  in  St.  Louis,  $240 
per  ton  has  been  obtained  from  rock  taken  from  within  seven  feet 
of  the  surface.  The  veins  are  generally  firm  and  solid  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface ;  the  ledges  from  five  to  thirty  feet  high. 

Blue  Cloud,  a  new  district,  about  ten  miles  from  Helena,  on 
Ten  Mile,  is  opening  out  well.  Machinery  is  being  erected,  and 
developments  rapidly  made. 

In  addition  to  the  many  mills,  there  are  scattered  over  the  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  country,  wherever  there  are  any  promising 
lodes,  a  large  number  of  arastras.  They  are  a  rude  mill,  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  of  working  quartz,  and  generally  driven 
by  water-power.  Most  of  them  do  well,  and  yield  handsome 
wages  to  their  owners.  Some  are  erected  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  mines,  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of  bringing 
machinery  on  to  the  premises  too  early,  deeming  it  best  to  prove 
the  value  of  one  good  lode  rather  than  own  many  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  intrinsic  wealth.  The  owners  of  lodes  are  generally 
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anxious  to  procure  Government  patents  for  their  claims,  and 
already  there  have  been  several  applications  filed.  Next  season 
I  have  no  doubt  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  quartz 
will  take  advantage  of  the  mineral  law  to  get  titles  to  their 
mines. 

There  have  been  more  valuable  discoveries  of  lodes  this  season 
than  ever  before,  and  capital  is  being  carefully  used  in  developing 
them.  By  the  use  of  an  arastra,  and  a  small  amount  of  money, 
each  lode  can  be  tested  economically  and  sufficiently.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  judiciously  expended  this  season  would 
open  out  enough  mines  to  insure  the  success  of  one  thousand 
mills  next  year.  This  seems  to  be  the  general  theory  on  which 
miners  are  working,  and  can  consequently  offer  inducements  to 
capitalists  in  another  season. 

The  lodes  in  Montana  are  generally  better  defined  than  in  any 
other  mining  country  in  the  world,  and  the  singular  freaks  some¬ 
times  taken  by  them  in  other  regions  are  less  frequent  here.  The 
simplicity  of  the  ores  is  a  theme  of  general  remark,  and  although 
sulphurets  are  often  found,  they  are  taken  as  an  indication  of 
richness,  and  their  appearance  looked  upon  as  a  promise  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success. 

On  the  whole,  the  gold  lodes  of  Montana  look  in  every  way 
encouraging ;  in  every  quarter  the  highest  hopes  are  expressed, 
and  all  look  forward  to  great  wealth  for  the  Territory  from  this 
source. 

Miscellaneous. — The  principal  shipments  of  merchandise  to 
this  Territory  are  made  by  steamboats,  via  the  Missouri  River, 
from  St.  Louis  to  F ort  Benton,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  cents  per 
pound.  From  this  place  transportation  is  had  by  means  of  ox, 
mule,  and  horse  trains,  to  the  towns  and  mining  camps,  at  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound.  Fifty  boats  landed  at  Fort  Benton 
during  the  last  season,  with  freight  to  the  amount  of  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  tons  each,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
rapids  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell,  many  boats  of  larger 
capacity  would  engage  in  this  service.  Hence,  a  wagon  road 
built  by  the  Government  from  Helena  to  the  most  feasible  point 
below  those  rapids  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Territory. 
Quite  an  amount  of  freight  is  also  brought  from  California  and 
Oregon  through  Washington  Territory,  over  the  mountains,  on 
pack  animals.  Large  trains  of  them  are  arriving  now,  but  the 
mode  of  transportation  is  primitive  and  expensive,  and  a  wagon 
road  is  much  needed  in  that  direction.  The  people  hei-e  arc 
looking  with  great  solicitude  for  the  action  of  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

Our  productions  are  such  as  to  make  us  self-sustaining.  Butter 
can  be  had  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  at  from  two  to  five  cents  per  pound ;  flour  is  worth  ten 
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cents  •  "rain,  such  as  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  seven  cents ;  beef  and 
wild  "ame  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  In  a  word,  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  within  the  reach  of  any  one,  and,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  cheaper  than  in  the  States, 
offering  to  the  industrious  laborer  inducements  furnished  by  no 
other  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  climate  is  healthful,  and,  with  an  atmosphere  devoid  of 
humidity,  is  admirably  calculated  for  those  afflicted  with  diseases 
of  the  lun"s,  or  any  manner  of  rheumatic  affections.  The  purity 
of  the  water,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  malarious  influences, 
also  render  it  well  adapted  to  the  invalid,  suffering  from  any  cause 
whatever. 

But  not  alone  in  a  practical  view  does  Montana  offer  superior 
inducements  to  the  people  of  the  over-crowded  States.  Here, 
side  by  side,  they  find  the  grandest  of  the  Creator’s  handiwork 
and  the  magnificent  enterprises  of  man.  Above  tower  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth 
of  evergreens  and  capped  with  everlasting  snow,  while  below  is 
the  sturdy  miner  with  pick  and  shovel  extracting  the  precious 
metal  that  is  to  sustain  the  national  credit  and  honor,  and  the 
valleys  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  stacks  of  grain,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  increasing  wealth. 

With  such  advantages  who  can  doubt  the  brilliant  future  of 
Montana  Territory,  and  the  important  position  she  must  one  day 
take  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  States. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  letter  from  Professor  6. 
C.  Swallow,  a  gentleman  of  science  and  talent,  who  has  given 
several  mouths  to  investigations  of  the  various  resources  of 
Montana : — 


“Helena,  Montana,  October  4,  1867. 

“  My  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  general  statement  of  my  impressions  of  Montana 
as  a  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  as  previous  engagements 
will  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  five  days  between  this  and  the  time 
when  your  report  must  be  completed.  I  have  spent  the  last  four 
months  in  as  complete  and  careful  an  examination  of  the  minifig  and 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  Territory  as  the  time  would  permit. 
The  results  already  obtained  in  cultivating  the  soils  of  our  valleys 
are  such  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  entire  suc¬ 
cess  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Territory.  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  finest  stock  countries  on  the  continent.  All  the  more  im¬ 
portant  domestic  animals  and  fowls  do  remarkably  well;  horses, 
mules,  and  neat  cattle  are  more  hardy,  and  keep  in  better  con¬ 
dition  on  the  native  grasses  than  they  do  in  the  States  on  hay 
and  grain.  As  a  general  rule  they  winter  well  on  the  grass  of 
the  valleys  and  foot-hills  without  hay  or  grain.  The  valleys  fur- 
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nish  a  large  area  of  natural  meadows,  whose  products  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  cultivated  meadows  of  the  Middle  States.  Beef 
fattened  on  the  native  pastures  is  equal  to  the  best  produced  in 
the  country. 

“  The  small  grains,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  produce  as 
large  an  average  yield  as  in  the  most  favored  grain-producing 
States ;  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  are  not  uncommon  yields 
for  Montana.  Of  the  native  fruits  we  have  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blueberries,  service-berries,  choke-cherries,  haws,  currants, 
and  gooseberries,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ■believe  that  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  blackberries,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  can  be  cultivated  in  our  broad 
valleys  as  successfully  as  in  any  of  the  mother  States. 

“  All  the  more  important  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  and  onions,  and  all  the 
more  important  garden  vegetables,  are  cultivated  with  great 
success. 

“  Timber  is  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  some  of 
the  valleys.  Five  varieties  of  pine,  two  of  fir,  one  of  spruce,  two 
of  cedar,  grow  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  mountain  valleys  and 
canons;  balsam,  poplars,  aspens,  alders,  and  willows  on  the 
streams.  The  pines,  firs,  spruce,  and  cedars  furnish  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  timber  for  building,  mining,  and  farming  purposes. 

“  The  purest  waters  abound  everywhei'e,  in  cool  springs,  moun¬ 
tain  streams,  meadow  brooks,  and  clear,  rapid  rivei-s.  Hot  and 
mineral  springs  also  occui\  Beautiful  lakes  and  magnificent 
watex-falls  and  cascades  are  numerous  in  the  mountains. 

“  Y eins  of  gold,  silver  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  nearly  all  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  Territory. 
So  far  as  discovered,  they  usually  come  to  the  surface  on  the 
foot-hills  and  sides  of  the  valleys  and  canons.  A  large  portion 
of  these  lodes  are  true  veins ,  cutting  through  granite,  syenitic, 
porphyry,  ti-ap,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  hornblende  slate,  talcose 
slate,  argillaceous  slates,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  These  veins 
vary  in  thickness,  from  a  few  inches  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The 
gangue  or  vein  rock,  called  quartz  by  the  miners  here,  is  very 
variable  in  character.  In  the  gold-bearing  veins  it  is  usually  a 
whitish  quartz,  moi’e  or  less  ferruginous — often  nearly  all  iron. 
In  some  veins  it  resembles  a  stratified  quartzite ;  in  others  it  is 
syenitic ;  pyrites,  hornblende,  calc-spar,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper, 
and  tellurium  are  found  in  these  veins.  In  tlie  silver  veins  the 
iron,  so  abundant  in  the  gold  veins,  is  usually  i-eplaced  by  oxide 
of  manganese.  This  mineral  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  gangue.  The  gangue  in  many 
of  the  copper  mines  is  usually  quartz,  heavy  spar,  calc-spar,  and 
brown  spar,  more  or  less  commingled. 

“  Many  tliousand  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  already 
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been  discovered  and  recorded,  and  a  large  number  of  them  some¬ 
what  developed.  It  is  true,  as  well  as  in  all  other  mining  regions, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  lodes  discovered  can  not  be  worked  with 
profit  by  the  method  usually  adopted  in  new  mining  countries; 
but  many  of  those  which  can  not  now  be  profitably  worked  will 
become  valuable  when  experience  has  shown  the  best  methods, 
and  when  labor  and  materials  can  be  had  at  ordinary  prices. 
But  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  large  and  rich  lodes,  which 
will  yield  large  profits  even  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and 
material ;  and  there  is  quite  a  number  of  lodes  of  both  gold  and 
silver  already  discovered  which  will  rank  among  the  largest  and 
richest  in  the  annals  of  mining. 

“  This,  like  all  new  mining  districts,  presents  serious  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  immediate  success.  These  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  experienced  men,  and  are  expected  in  all  such  under¬ 
takings.  But  all  this  and  other  hinderances  to  the  full  success  of 
our  quartz-mining  operations  will  soon  be  removed.  They  are 
evils  which  will  naturally  cure  themselves.  Better  mills  are.  now 
going  into  operation,  better  lodes  are  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
good  men  are  employed  to  manage,  and  owners  of  quartz  prop¬ 
erty  are  offering  better  facilities  for  developing  their  lodes; 
capital  is  turned  toward  this  source  of  wealth,  and  our  best 
financiers  are  operating  in  Montana  mining  property. 

“  The  placer  mines,  though  very  extensive,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  vastly  rich,  have  not  yielded  so  much  as  in  former  years. 
But  many  new  and  rich  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  large 
sums  of  money  spent  in  conducting  water  to  favorite  locali¬ 
ties,  and  ,we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  placers  will 
yield  as  many  millions  as  in  former  years  to  those  hardy  toilers 
who  have  labored  so  faithfully  and  successfully  in  securing  this 
‘  golden  harvest.’ 

“  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  with  safety  that  Montana  has 
the  agricultural  capacity  for  sustaining  any  population  which  her 
mines,  salubrious  climate,  and  glorious  scenery  may  attract  to  her 
fair  land.  Her  mines  are  more  numerous  and  more  diffused  than 
any  other  equal  area  on  the  globe,  and  they  will  prove  as  rich 
and  yield  as  large  orofits  as  the  most  productive  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“G.  C.  SWALLOW. 


General  Sol.  Meredith.” 


In  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Governor’s  Message  to  the 
Legislature,  November,  1867,  we  find  the  Report  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Territory,  from  which 
we  take  the  following ; — 
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Education. — We  all  believe  and  know  that  there  is  hidden  in  the 
rock-ribbed  hills  of  our  Territory  such  countless  treasures  as  shall 
draw  thousands  upon  thousands  of  settlers  within  our  borders,  fo 
build  up  our  future  State ;  and  it  depends  in  a  very  great  measure 
on  the  legislation  of  the  present,  what  the  preponderating  class  of 
those  accessions  to  our  numbers  shall  be.  Let  it  be  known  that 
we  have  now,  in  our  infancy,  provided  amply  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  our  Territory,  and  hundreds  of  families  will  an¬ 
nually  swell  the  list  of  those  who  come  to  Montana  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  home ;  and  very  many  of  those  men  who  are  now  among 
us  for  a  temporary  sojourn,  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  our 
golden  mountains,  will  bring  hither  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
now  remaining  at  home  under  the  old  roof-tree,  and  will  people 
our  beautiful  valleys  and  build  up  our  towns  and  villages. 

What  every  lover  of  Montana  wants  to-day  is,  that  a  class  of 
emigrants  who  desire  above  all  things  that  their  children  shall  be 
educated,  may  be  induced  to  settle  among  us.  Those  men  who 
never  inquire,  “  Can  my  children  have  there  the  advantages  of 
good  schools  ?”  when  determining  where  they  shall  find  a  home, 
are  not  the  men  who  build  up  great  States.  It  is  the  part  of  wise 
men,  looking  only  to  personal  interests  even,  that  we  now  take 
such  action  as  shall  insure  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth  for  our 
Territory ;  and  no  one  thing,  not  even  a  positive  assurance  that 
our  mountains  were  solid  gold,  can  so  effectually  secure  this  much 
to  be  desired  end  as  the  establishing  a  thorough,  far-reaching,  and 
complete  system  of  free  schools. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune ,  writing  from 
Montana,  says : — • 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson 
valleys  present  their  green  bottoms,  luxuriant  fields,  and  countless 
herds  of  the  finest  cattle,  while  the  lines  of  the  rivers  and  their 
numerous  tributaries  are  distinctly  marked  by  the  dense  growth 
of  timber  on  their  banks.  I  was  charmed  with  this  beautiful 
prospect,  and  lingered  more  than  an  hour  to  enjoy  its  delightful 
contrast  with  the  parched  waste  of  the  prairies  distant  from 
water.  A  little  more  than  threescore  years  ago  Lewis  and. 
Clark  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  made  the  first  record  of  the- 
source  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  the  three  rivers  above* 
were  then  first  named  in  honor  of  the  eminent  statesmen  then 
President  and  Cabinet  officers  of  the  nation.  Then  the  source  of' 
the  Missouri  was  in  what  were  regarded  as  inaccessible  wilds- 
and  wastes,  where  the  home  of  the  pale-faces  would  never  be 
reared.  To-day  the  most  bountiful  crops  of  the  world  are  beings 
gathered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,, 
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and  the  vast  plains  are  dotted  with  the  ranches  of  the  successful 
husbandmen.  But,  rapid  as  has  been  the  march  of  progress  here 
in  the  past,  it  is  but  in  its  infancy.  It.  was  not  a  mere  feverish 
speculation  that  planted  a  city,  with  64  cabins,  at.  the  head  of 
the  Missouri,  a  few  years  ago.  True,  it  was  a  step  in  advance  of 
progress  itself,  and  the  cabins  have  disappeared,  with  a  solitary 
exception,  to  grace  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  I  doubt 
not  that  they  will  return  in  a  few  years,  and  come  to  stay.  The 
Missouri  has  been  navigated  and  carefully  explored  from  Gallatin 
to  the  falls  above  Fort  Benton — a  distance  of  200  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river — and  there  are  no  obstructions  whatever.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  had  been  with  the  exploring  party 
last  year,  informed  me  that  light  boats  can  navigate  the  Missouri 
in  the  dryest  season,  and  one  or  two  years  at  most  will  see  a  line 
of  steamers  plying  from  the  Falls  into  the  heart  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Montana.  And  while  the  steamers  will  come  up  from 
the  North,  civilization  will  be  extending  from  Bozeman  City  east¬ 
ward  into  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  rich  placers  of  the  Yellowstone, 
Big  Horn,  "Wind  River,  and  Muscleshell  will  make  a  continued 
line  of  white  supremacy  from  the  Mississippi  to  Puget  Sound. 
The  wonderful  fruitful  valleys  will  fully  supply  the  miners,  and 
the  savage  will  recede  or  die  before  this  “  manifest  destiny.” 

Of  the  agricultural  settlements  of  Montana,  the  Gallatin  and 
Missoula  valleys  are  the  most  favored  in  climate — the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  Territory.  I  learn  that  the  Missoula 
grows  the  earliest  and  finest  vegetables  raised  in  the  mountains, 
although  it  is  the  least  accessible  of  all  the  agricultural  districts 
as  yet.  It  is  the  northwestern  county  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
flanked  by  the  Bitter  Root  range.  So  favorable  has  the  climate 
been  since  the  settlers  have  been  there,  that  the  more  hardy  fruits 
are  about  to  be  planted,  with  entire  confidence  that  they  can  be 
grown  successfully.  The  whole  territory  is  made  up  of  alternate 
mountains  and  valleys — the  one  studded  with  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  other  teeming  with  the  most  bountiful  crops  I  have  ever 
seen.  In  four  years,  with  trackless  mountains  and  hostile 
savages  to  confront  the  pioneer,  this  Territory  has  been  settled 
for  nearly  200  miles  in  every  direction  from  itelena,  the  central 
city,  and  with  less  than  30,000  people,  it  is  second  only  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  and  rivals  that  State 
in  the  growth  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  cursed  with 
adventurers  in  both  business  and  politics,  as  has  been  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  new  territories ;  but  its  future  will  make  romance  pale 
before  the  swift  march  of  progress. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  from  citizens 
of  Montana,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 
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Fort  Benton,  August  12,  1868. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. :  The  lands  for  farming  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  not  the  best  nor  the  worst.  The  Territory  abounds  in 
good  farming  lands,  and  farmers  are  growing  wealthy.  As  an 
instance,  I  have  sold  this  season  to  the  farmers  and  ranchmen 
about  $15,000  worth  of  agricultural  implements,  comprising 
mostly  reapers  and  mowers,  and  am  now  receiving  orders  for  next 
year.  For  grazing,  this  Territory  can  not  be  beat.  Butter  gener¬ 
ally  brings  $1  per  pound,  and  milk  sells  readily  at  75  cents  per 
gallon. 

Working  men  get  no  less  than  $60  per  month,  and  in  fact  are 
the  only  kind  that  can  do  any  thing.  Fancy  folks  are  not  needed 
unless  they  have  plenty  of  money. 

Climate  beautiful  and  healthy,  although  we  are  some  distance 
north.  The  seasons  are  mild  and  delightful. 

Fine  coal  beds  abound  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place ;  our 
timber  is  mostly  pine,  but  plentiful. 

Every  thing  can  be  raised  here  you  raise  in  your  State,  except 
corn,  which  can  be  raised,  but  not  to  good  advantage.  Flour 
made  here  is  selling  for  $10  per  100  lbs. ;  potatoes  4  cents  per 
pound ;  hay  from  $30  to  $70  per  ton,  according  to  the  locality. 
Any  thing  in  the  edible  line  will  find  a  market  in  any  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  facilities  for  transportation  are  good  and 
abundant. 

Commencing  to  educate  some,  but  seemingly  no  time  to  spend 
in  church. 

All  kinds  of  people  can  be  found  here,  from  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can — the  Indian — to  the  Chinaman ;  all  looking  after  gold  mines, 
but  all  don’t  find  them. 

Hoping  these  few  lines  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  you, 

I  am,  respectfully,  TOM  C.  POWER. 


Virginia  City,  Montana,  Aug.  24,  ’68. 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  The  farms  in  our  valleys  are  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive.  More  wheat  will  be  raised  this  year  than  is  required  bjl 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  prices  of  land  are  merely  nomi¬ 
nal,  because  they  are  generally  pre-empted  under  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  improvements  necessarily  cause  an  outlay  according 
to  circumstances.  The  supply  of  water  by  means  of  rain  is  inade¬ 
quate  in  many  seasons.  Ditches  convey  the  water  from  the 
mountain  streams,  which  are  abundant.  The  grass  is  nutritious, 
and  cattle  rapidly  fatten  upon  it.  Viewed  simply  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  region,  I  entertain  a  sanguine  opinion  respecting  Montana. 

The  winters  are  longer  than  they  would  average  in  most  of  the 
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States,  but  the  degree  of  cold  does  not  range  so  low  as  that  of 
Minnesota.  Our  mild  season  extends  from  April  to  October, 
generally. 

In  the  summer,  or  working  season  in  the  mines,  the  usual  price 
of  labor  is  $5  per  day,  coin.  The  supply  is  fair  at  present.  We 
need  more  farmers  than  any  other  class  of  laborers.  Next  year 
labor  will  not  command  so  much— probably  $4  per  day  in  mines. 
The  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  achieve  wonders  for 
this  section  of  the  country.  Labor  and  the  necessaries  of  life  will 
be  diminished  in  cost.  Upon  January  1st,  1869,  this  great  road 
will  be  completed  to  Ogden,  about  400  miles  from  this  point.  The 
coaches,  in  two  and  a  half  days,  will  then  convey  passengers  from 
the  terminus  of  the  road  to  Montana. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  Physicians  are  continually 
complaining  of  this  fact,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  most  positive 
manner.  *  *  * 

With  the  exception  of  Helena,  Virginia  City,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  important  towns,  there  can  be  no  regular  markets. 

There  are  many  Irishmen  and  Canadian  French  in  Montana. 
The  Germans  are  fairly  represented ;  I  trust  there  will  be  more 
of  them.  Many  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  who  left  that  State 
during  the  war,  reside  in  Montana. 

I  have  thus  diffusely  talked  of  this  Territory.  Its  future  seems 
to  me  to  be  brilliant  with  promise.  Send  all  the  intelligent 
miners,  whether  native  or  alien,  to  our  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  they  will  succeed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  N.  BLAKE. 


Helena,  August  25,  1868. 

Fred’k  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  was  duly  received,  and  in  reply  to  your 
inquiries  as  to  Montana  we  would  say  : — 

1st. — The  character  of  our  farming  land  is  similar  to  that  of 
Minnesota — sandy  soil,  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cereals  and 
the  hardier  vegetables.  Every  portion  of  the  arable  land  is  cul¬ 
tivated  by  irrigation ;  water  abundant. 

2d. — Labor  ranges  from  $2  to  $5  per  day  in  gold.  Good  farm 
hands  can  be  had  at  $60  per  month  and  board.  Miners  get  from 
$50  to  $175  per  month,  and  board.  There  is  more  labor  needed 
for  the  mines  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

3d-  Climate  dry  and  equable ;  splendid  in  summer  and  autumn, 
cold  in  winter.  There  never  was  a  more  healthy  climate. 
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4th. — Our  mineral  resources  are  varied,  embracing  gold  in  pla¬ 
cer  and  quartz  formations,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  Coal 
has  recently  been  found  in  several  portions  of  the  Territory. 
Timber  is  abundant,  principally  pine  and  fir. 

5th. — Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  grains  raised 
here.  Corn  does  not  grow,  the  season  being  too  short  for  it  to 
mature.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  beets,  onions,  &c.,  grow  splendidly 
here.  Wheat  is  worth  about  $3  per  bushel;  oats,  $1;  barley, 
$1.20 ;  vegetables  from  3  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound,  according 
to  supply  and  demand. 

6th. — We  are  140  miles  from  Fort  Benton,  which  is  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  600  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  thfe  nearest  point  to  the  Pacific  Railroad ;  but  we  will  very 
soon  have  railway  communication  through  the  center  of  our  Ter¬ 
ritory,  either  by  the  railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound, 
or  by  a  branch  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  or  both. 

7th. — We  have  three  good  schools  and  two  churches  at  this 
point — the  latter  Northern  Methodist  and  Presbyterian.  An 
Episcopal  society  will  soon  be  organized. 

8th. — A  very  large  proportion  of  our  population  are  Americans, 
hailing  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  a  majority  being  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  Foreign  population 
principally  Irish  and  German. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  E.  &  D.  G.  TUTT. 


Helena,  July  30,  1868. 

Fred’k  B.  Goddard,  Esq.: — 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  Thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  agricultural 
lands  as  are  found  in  any  of  our  Territories,  are  here  unclaimed. 
The  value  of  improved  lands  depends  upon  their  distance  from  a 
market — say  from  $2.50  to  $15  an  acre.  Survey  of  our  Territory 
not  yet  completed;  consequently  none  of  the  lands  are  as  yet 
paid  for. 

None  of  our  Territories  offer  the  inducements  to  the  industri¬ 
ous  emigrant  that  this  does.  We  are  especially  favored  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  possessing  a  healthy  climate,  rich  lands,  that  with  but  little 
labor  can  be  made  to  blossom  like  a  rose.  Being  principally 
a  mining  community,  the  farmer  has  a  home  market  for  his  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  H.  IIERSHFIELD,  Banker. 
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About  two  hundred  years  ago  a  Jesuit  missionary  from 
Sonora,  in  Mexico,  penetrated  the  wilds  of  this  vast  region, 
and  established  churches  and  schools  at  various  points,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Returning,  he  spread  such 
reports  of  its  mineral  treasures,  as  produced  a  rapid  emigra¬ 
tion  thither,  and  more  than  a  hundred  gold  and  silver  mines 
were  soon  in  successful  operation,  the  labor- upon  which  was 
mostly  performed  by  Indians,  who  were  soon  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  most  barbarously  treated. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Mission  of  St.  Xavier,  in  Tucson,  and 
at  other  missions  in  the  Spanish  towns  along  the  Gulf  of 
California,  records  and  maps  were  preserved,  showing  that  at 
this  period,  forty  or  fifty  flourishing  towns  and  villages  were 
in  existence  in  the  present  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  ruins  of  towns,  cathedrals,  and  irrigating  canals, 
are  still  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Colorado, 
Gila,  and  other  rivers — relics  of  the  busy  industry  of  those 
early  days. 

After  many  years  of  endurance  the  Indians  finally  revolted, 
massacred  or  drove  out  their  oppressors,  and  the  country  soon 
relapsed  into  a  wilderness,  roamed  over  by  that  most  terrible 
of  all  the  savage  tribes  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
Apache. 

Arizona  formed  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico, 
until  more  recently  it  received  a  separate  Territorial  organi¬ 
zation.  Its  present  boundaries  are,  Utah  on  the  north,  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  California  and 
Nevada  on  the  west,  the  Colorado  River  separating  it  from 
those  States. 

The  surface  features  of  the  Territory  may  be  described  as 
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consisting  of  elevated  table-lands,  broken  by  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  interspersed  with  sandy  wastes  and  fertile  valleys. 
Some  of  these  valleys  are  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility, 
producing  bountiful  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  tobacco, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  cotton  and  sugar  may  be  profitably  raised,  and  on  the 
hills  and  mountain  sides  are  some  of  the  finest  grazing  lands 
in  the  world,  covered  with  a  rich  and  abundant  pasturage. 

It  may  be'  safely  stated  that  wherever  land  can  be  well 
irrigated  in  Arizona,  it  will  produce  double  the  crops  per  acre 
of  land  in  the  Atlantic  States.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
five  million  acres  may  be  thus  brought  under  agricultural 
subjection.  In  addition,  there  are  fifty-five  million  acres  of 
grazing  land  in  the  Territory.  Even  the  celebrated  Colorado 
Desert,  bordering  for  150  miles  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  rich  soil,  composed  of  alluvial  earths,  marl  and  shells, 
needing  only  moisture  to  awaken  its  fertility;  and  it  may 
easily  be  irrigated,  as  it  lays  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  system  of  irrigation  which  once  transformed 
the  barren  valley  of  the  Nile  into  the  granary  of  the  East, 
supporting  a  population  of  twenty  millions,  besides  exporting 
corn  to  all  the  surrounding  nations,  applied  to  the  Colorado 
will  fertilize  a  wider  expanse  of  country  than  that  reached  by 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  with  a  finer  climate  and  an  equally 
productive  soil. 

There  is  much  land  in  Arizona  which  does  not  require  irri¬ 
gation,  especially  that  portion  occupied  by  the  Pimas  Indians, 
who  were  first  schooled  in  agriculture  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  who  have  ever  since  continued  to  gather  two  crops  per 
annum. 

Timber. — Though  not  so  abundant  as  in  many  other  portions 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  sufficient  timber  for  home 
necessities.  The  river  bottoms  and  valleys  furnish  mesquite, 
cottonwood,  walnut,  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.  The  mountains  which 
give  rise  to  the  Rio  Yerde,  the  Gila,  the  Colorado  Chiquita, 
and  other  rivers,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  pine  and 
cedar.  The  Black  Forest,  upon  the  head-waters  of  William’s 
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Fork  of  the  Colorado,  is  said  to  equal  in  extent  and  density 
the  celebrated  Schwartzwald,  or  Black  Forest  of  Baden. 

Climate. — The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  December, 
and  snow  seldom  falls.  Excepting  upon  the  Lower  Gila  and 
Colorado,  the  climate  of  the  entire  Territory  is  represented  as 
delightful.  The  days  are  not  excessively  warm,  and  the  nights 
are  refreshingly  cool.  Fruit-trees  are  in  full  blossom  in 
February  and  March,  and  a  great  variety  of  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  fruits  are  raised  in  abundance. 

Rivers. — The  valley  of  the  Colorado,  “  the  Mississippi  of 
the  Pacific,”  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment  and  civilization.  The  Indians  along  its  whole  length 
are  now  said  to  be  friendly  and  peaceable.  Many  of  them  are 
farmers,  who,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  river,  are  enabled  to  raise  crops  sufficient  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence  with  their  rude  husbandry  and  with  little  labor.  The 
river  has  been  navigated  as  high  up  as  Callville  by  light- 
draught  steatners,  and  by  some  is  believed  to  be  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles  above ;  while  others,  professing  to  have 
examined  the  river’s  course,  pronounce  the  Big  Canon  impass¬ 
able.  The  average  width  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  Hardyville, 
is  about  half  a  mile,  with  a  channel  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  four  and  a 
half  to  eight  feet. 

Mineral  Resources. — J.  Ross  Browne  says : — 

The  present  report  indicates  the  discovery  and  location  of 
lodes  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  rather  than  their  development. 
The  reader  may  wonder  why  lodes  offering  such  rich  surface 
indications,  and  so  generally  promising,  have  not  been  extensively 
worked.  In  explanation,  the  comparative  inaccessibility  of  the 
Territory,  being  off  the  grand  overland  lines  of  travel,  and  with¬ 
out  seaports,  must  be  first  offered.  Next  the  fiendish  Apache,  the 
most  difficult  Indian  upon  the  continent  to  overcome,  and  next 
the  limited  extent  of  the  placer  diggings,  or  the  lack  of  water  for 
their  working.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  placers 
that  brought  the  large  population  to  California,  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  Had  those  countries  been  without  such  inducements, 
their  growth  would  probably  have  been  as  slow  as  that  of 
Arizona. 
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After  some  years  residence  here  the  writer  is  more  than  ever 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  while  there  is  much  to  contend  with 
in  Arizona,  there  is  much  to  contend  for,  and  that  despite 
all  the  drawbacks  and  discouragements  the  Territory  will  yet 
command  a  large  and  prosperous  population,  and  abundantly 
repay  the  Government  for  the  outlay  required  to  rescue  it  from 
the  savage. 

Besides  the  minerals  already  referred  to,  there  are  indications 
of  the  existence  of  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides  is  abundant.  Traces  of  nickel 
have  been  found  near  the  Big  Bug  Creek.  Platinum  (metallic) 
is  shown  in  the  placers  of  the  Black  Canon  or  Bradshaw  district, 
on  the  Agua  Frio.  Traces  of  tin  exist  at  several  points.  The 
geologist  of  Lieutenant  Parks’s  United  States  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  reports  the  discovery  of  large  beds  of  gypsum  upon  the  San 
Pedro.  A  lode  of  cinnabar  wras  located  several  years  since  10 
miles  southeast  of  La  Paz,  and  named  the  Eugenia ;  copper,  silver, 
and  quicksilver  are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination,  but  the 
lode  is  not  large.  Rich  cinnabar  float  has  been  found  upon  the 
Mohave  and  Prescott  road,  about  50  miles  from  the  Colorado. 
Lime  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  large  quantities  near  Pres¬ 
cott  and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  It  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  building.  Lime  coral  exists  in  the  Adelphi  mine, 
Mineral  Hill,  Williams’s  Fork.  It  is  found  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  richest  carbonates  and  oxides  of  copper.  The  Salt 
mountains  near  Callville,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Colorado, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  formations  in  Arizona.  The 
deposits  of  pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crystallized  salt 
are  very  extensive,  and  no  salt  is  superior  for  table  or  general 
use.  In  the  vicinity  traces  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  and 
paijies  engaged  in  explox-ation  are  quite  confident  that  large 
quantities  will  be  found.  There  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of 
coal  upon  the  San  Pedro.  *  *  * 

Thus  far  it  may  be  truthfully  asserted  that  there  have  been 
more  failures  in  superintending  than  in  the  mines  in  Arizona ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  common  remark  that  no  lode  properly  opened  and 
economically  and  systematically  worked,  has  failed  to  pay.  This 
is  true  in  the  main. 

Governor  McCokmick  says  of  Arizona : — 

The  locality  of  this  broad  area  pre-supposes  great  metallic  wealth. 
The  mountain  ranges  are  the  prolongation  of  those  which  south¬ 
ward  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and  Durango,  have  yielded  silver  by 
millions  for  centuries  past,  and  which  northward  in  Nevada  are 
now  amazing  the  world  by  their  massive  returns  of  the  precious 
ores.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  and  the  veins  is 
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northwest  and  southeast,  and  there  are  numerous  parallel  ranges 
which  form  Ion"  valleys  in  the  same  direction.  These  and  the 
broad  and  levef  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  which  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  irrigated  by  acequias  or  artesian  wells,  under  which  treat¬ 
ment  the  soils  return  an  immense  yield,  and  are  independent  of  the 
seasons,  produce,  so  far  as  tested,  every  variety  of  grain,  grass, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  While  it  has  some  barren  and 
desolate  country,  no  mineral  region  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  not  excepting  California,  has,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
more  arable,  pasture  and  timber  lands. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  climate,  considered  either  in  its  relations  to  health  and 
longevity,  or  to  agricultural  and  mining  labor,  is  unrivaled  in 
the  world.  Disease  is  unknown,  and  the  warmest  suns  of  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  River  bottoms  are  less  oppressive  and  ener¬ 
vating  than  those  of  the  Middle  States.  The  proportion  of  fine 
weather  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I  have 
visited  or  read  of. 

******* 
Prescott,  the  capital,  is  in  the  heart  of  a  mining  district,  second, 
in  my  judgment,  to  none  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  The  surface 
ores  of  thirty  mines  of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  which  I  had  as¬ 
sayed  in  San  F rancisco,  were  pronounced  equal  to  any  surface 
ores  ever  tested  by  the  metallurgists,  who  are  among  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  in  the  city,  and,  so  far  as  ore  has  been 
had  from  a  depth,  it  fully  sustains  its  reputation.  The  veins  are 
large  and  boldly  defined,  and  the  ores  are  of  varied  classes,  usual¬ 
ly  such  as  to  be  readily  and  inexpensively  worked,  while  the 
facilities  for  working  them  are  of  a  superior  order.  At  the 
ledges  is  an  abundant  supply  of  wood  and  Water ;  near  at  hand 
are  grazing  and  farming  lands,  and  roads  may  be  opened  in 
every  direction  without  great  cost. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  districts  in  the  Territory  have 
not  yet  been  prospected  at  all,  and  others  only  in  a  most  super¬ 
ficial  manner.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  richest  mines 
are  yet  unfound,  and  lie  eastward  from  Tucson  and  Prescott; 
but  if  one  in  ten  of  those  already  known  yields  such  a  return, 
upon  the  introduction  of  proper  machinery,  as  is  promised  by 
the  indications  and  tests  had  to  this  time,  Arizona  will  far  excel 
all  other  Territories  of  the  Union  in  its  metallic  revenue. 

****** 
Indians,  &c. — The  Indians  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  counties  are 
all  peaceable  and  well-disposed  to  the  whites.  The  Papagoes  of 
Pima  County,  and  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  Yavapais,  Hualapais, 
and  Moquis,  of  Yavapai  County,  are  equally  friendly.  Those 
not  already  upon  reservations  will  be  so  placed  at  an  early  day,  and 
become  a  producing  people.  A  reservation  for  the  Colorado  tribes 
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was  designated  by  the  last  Congress.  It  is  upon  the  river  be¬ 
tween  La  Paz  and  Williams’s  Fork,  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  tract. 

The  Apaches  alone  refuse  reconciliation  to  the  whites.  Their 
depredations  have  been  the  serious  drawback  to  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  Territory.  Far  more  than  any  lack  of 
agricultural  lands,  of  water,  or  of  timber,  has  their  hostile  presence 
delayed  the  incoming  of  a  large  white  population.  By  frequent 
and  vigorous  onslaughts  from  military  and  civil  expeditions, 
their  warriors  have,  it  is  believed,  been  reduced  to  less  than  a 
thousand.  These  have  their  retreats  in  the  rugged  mountains 
eastward  of  the  Verde  and  the  Salinas,  and  on  the  Upper  Gila. 
Their  subjugation  or  extermination,  while  a  matter  of  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  owing  to  their  agile  movements  and  entire  familiarity 
with  the  country,  can  not  be  a  remote  consummation  if  the 
present  military  force  in  the  Territory  is  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
disturbed  in  its  campaign. 

The  Territorial  Government  is  now  fully  organized  in  all  its 
departments.  Law  and  order  everywhere  prevail.  The  courts 
are  in  operation.  Schools  have  been  established  in  the  leading 
settlements  and  the  printing  press  is  doing  its  part  to  build  up 
society  and  pi-omote  substantial  pi-osperity.  A  code  of  laws  un¬ 
usually  thorough  and  complete  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 
The  chapter  regulating  the  location,  ownership,  and  development 
of  mining  lands,  is  pronounced  the  best  ever  devised  upon  the 
subject,  and  is  urged  for  adoption  in  some  of  the  older  Terri- 
tories.  It  is  a  guaranty  to  those  who  acquii-e  mining  interests 
that  their  rights  will  be  carefully  guarded,  and  it  will  be  likely 
to  save  much  of  the  annoying  and  expensive  litigation  hitherto 
common  in  mining  countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  Arizona  to  our  discharged  volun¬ 
teers,  and  to  all  unemployed  persons  who  seek  a  wholesome  cli¬ 
mate,  and  a  new  and  broad  field  for  energetic  industry.  To  all 
who  are  ready  to  labor,  and  to  wait  even  a  little  time  for  large 
success,  it  is  full  of  pi-omise.  The  day  can  not  be  distant  when 
it  will  occupy  a  first  rank  among  the  wealthy  and  populous 
States.  Its  mountains  and  valleys  teeming  with  cities  and  towns, 
musical  with  implements  of  mining  and  agriculture,  its  great 
river  burdened  with  traffic,  and  its  people  thi-ifly  and  happy,  the 
wonder  will  be  that  it  was  ever  neglected  by  the  Government, 
and  by  capitalists,  as  an  insignificant  and  unpromising  pos¬ 
session. 

CORRESPOJfDENCE. 

Post-office,  Prescott,  A.  T.,  September  5,  1868. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York: — 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  July  14,  just  received,  I  have 
briefly  to  remark : — 
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The  Territory  of  Arizona  is  not  yet  surveyed,  nor  can  it  be 
until  the  Indian  difficulties  are  settled  ;  consequently  no  lands  are 
yet  for  sale.  Pre-emptions  to  a  large  extent  are  being  made  by 
emigrants  from  all  points— principally  Germans.  The  lands  are 
rich5 beyond  precedent,  and  easily  tilled.  Larger  portions  of  the 
tillable  lands  in  different  localities,  especially  near  the  rivers 
Colorado,  Gila,  and  Salinas,  yield  two  crops  a  year. 

Labor. — Farm  hands,  $50  to  $75  per  month,  and  board.  Ger¬ 
mans  the  best  workers,  and  always  in  demand. 

Climate. — Country  mountainous.  Portions  of  the  river  bot¬ 
toms  unhealthy — chills  and  fever  common.  Prescott  a  very  sa¬ 
lubrious  and  delightful  place — surrounded  by  hills  and  valleys — 
much  of  the  latter  cultivated  to  great  profit.  Small  grain  to 
15  cents.  Timber  and  water  in  abundance. 

Mineral  resources  unlimited.  Thousands  of  gold  mines  only 
wait  development,  to  pay  well.  Half  the  population  of  Yavapai 
County  are  practical  miners,  and  but  for  the  Indian  risks,  large 
profits  would  be  realized.  The  expense  of  guarding  against  the 
red  murderers  is  very  great. 

The  principal  crop  is  corn,  but  all  the  small  grains,  including 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  do  well  almost  invaria¬ 
bly.  Potatoes  in  abundance  this  year,  but  regarded  as  uncertain 
in  many  locations.  Price  of  potatoes  20  to  30  cents. 

The  country  is  new,  and  roads  in  wet  season  very  bad.  Most 
of  the  transportation  is  by  pack  animals.  Wagon  roads  are 
scarce,  and  will  be  until  the  survey  is  made — when  the  counties 
will  locate  roads  and  build  bridges. 

Schools  are  hardly  known  in  the  Territory.  Excepting  in 
Prescott  and  Tucson,  none  have  been  kept.  Not  a  church,  and 
but  one  preacher  (Chaplain  Blake,  U.  S.  A.)  in  the  country. 
No  Church  and  State. 

The  people  are  generally  industrious,  hardy  frontier-men,  always 
ready  for  an  Indian  fight.  There  are  many  Germans,  Irish,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  and  Mexicans — altogether  probably  outnumbering 
Americans. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  embraces  an  extent  equal  to  any 
three  of  the  largest  Eastern  States,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  has  an  amount  of  tillable  land  equal 
if  not  superior  to  any.  Will  be  the  richest  portion  of  the  United 
States  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  building  of  the  railroad;  eastern  division,  35th  parallel,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  fixed  fact.  The  road,  as  located,  passes  some 
fifty  miles  north  of  Prescott,  but  General  Palmer  has  recommended 
a  branch  to  our  beautiful  and  hopeful  town,  which  will  make  it  a 
large  and  splendid  city  in  a  few  short  years. 

Respectfully,  R.  MEACHAM. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


New  Mexico  is  bounded  north  by  the  Territory  of  Colorado, 
east  by  Texas,  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  west  by  Arizona. 
It  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  viz. : — Bernalillo,  Donna  Anna, 
Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Fe,  Socorro, 
Taos,  and  Valencia. 

An  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  its  present  population, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  total  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress 
in  1867,  which  was  17,685.  v 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  is  mountainous,  em¬ 
bracing  some  of  the  largest  mountain  ranges  in  North  America. 
There  is  comparatively  little  agricultural  land  as,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  seasons,  artificial  irrigation  must  be  re¬ 
sorted  to,  to  produce  crops. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  damming  streams,  and 
leading  the  water  over  the  bottom  lands  in  ditches.  Where 
this  can  be  successfully  done,  the  soil  is  marvelously  product¬ 
ive,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  largest 
river  of  the  Territory.  New  Mexico  is  better  adapted  to 
stock-raising  than  agriculture,  but  will  probably  eventually 
rank  higher  as  a  mining  region  than  for  either. 

The  fiendish  Apache  roams  at  will  over  the  vast  arid  plains 
and  among  the  lonely  mountain  gorges  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Territory,  ever  on  the  watch  for  booty  and  blood. 

The  whole  Territory  is  healthy.  Both  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs  abound,  some  of  which  are  known  to  possess  rare  heal¬ 
ing  virtues.  The  Territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
by  Mexico,  in  1848. 

We  copy  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson’s  interesting  work, 
“  Beyond  the  Mississippi,”  the  following  respecting  New 
Mexico : — 

Leaving  the  trans-continental  route,  I  turned  northward  from 
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El  Paso,  taking  the  weekly  mail-coach  for  Santa  Fe,  350  miles, 
fare  $40,  exclusive  of  meals.  *  *  Soon  entering  New 

Mexico,  we  saw  no  habitation  for  20  miles  until  we  reached  our 
adobe  dinner  station.  A  little  Mexican  village  hard  by  had  just 
been  ravaged  by  the  Apaches,  who  entered  in  broad  daylight, 
stealing  every  horse  and  mule  they  could  find,  and  unresisted  by 
the  terrified  natives.  *  *  All  day,  without  meeting  a 

human  being,  we  rode  among  dreary  wastes,  with  clumps  of 
Spanish  bayonet,  grease-wood,  faint  tufts  of  grass,  and  solitary 
delicate  flowers  variegating  the  ashen  landscape,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  mirage  painting  the  far  horizon.  *  *  *  * 

Leaving  the  “  Desert,”  day  broke  upon  fleecy  clouds  drifting 
up  from  the  valleys  and  half  hiding  the  rugged  peaks  in  floating 
draperies.  *  *  *  Each  town,  with  its  plaza,  ola 

Catholic  church,  narrow  streets,  and  naked  children,  is  like  every 
other.  At  every  ranch  sheep  and  goats  graze  the  hills.  *  ** 

On  the  road  beyond,  farmers  were  treading  out  their  wheat  with 
horses  and  oxen,  precisely  as  did  the  children  of  Israel  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Others  were  cutting  corn  with  long,  clumsy 
poles,  and  mowing  grass  with  sickles.  *  *  After  spend¬ 

ing  a  night  at  Algondes,  a  lonely  mountain  journey  of  a  few 
hours  brought  us  to  Santa  Fe,  *  *  the  highest  town 

of  any  importance  in  the  United  States,  nestling  among  the 
mountains  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  overlooking 
peaks  are  white  with  snow.  *  *  It  is  the  political  and 

business  metropolis,  boasting  four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
three  or  four  hundred  were  Americans.  *  *  The  old 

men  of  Mexican  towns  look  older  than  any  other  in  the  world; 
according  to  a  local  proverb,  New  Mexico  is  so  healthy  that  its 
aged  inhabitants  dry  up  and  are  blown  away.  *  * 

New  Mexico  abounds  in  mineral  treasures,  and  before  it  was 
Americanized  the  Mexicans  dug  gold  from  its  mountains  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000  per  year.  Now,  most  Americans  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  trading,  but  ere  long  a  mining  excitement  will  cause 
immigrants  to  pour  in  and  revolutionize  the  country,  socially  and 
politically.  ********* 

The  few  white  residents  of  the  Territory  find  a  strange  fascin¬ 
ation  in  its  isolation,  lawlessness,  and  danger.  Whenever  I  asked 
if  they  did  not  find  it  lonely,  they  indignantly  replied  that  no 
temptation  could  induce  them  to  return  to  their  former  homes. 
*  *  *  *  Here  as  in  Arizona  and  Idaho,  the  Indians 

are  always  troublesome.  *  *  The  whole  Desert  and 

mountain  region,  from  the  British  possessions  to  New  Mexico, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

*  *  *  In  such  an  air,  lung  and  throat  complaints 

have  no  chance.  I  have  known  persons  supposed  to  be  hopelessly 
consumptive,  and  only  able  to  travel  lying  upon  feather  beds  in 
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ox  wagons,  wlio,  after  crossing  the  plains  and  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  enjoyed  for  years  a  comfortable  degree  of  health. 

Commissioner  Taylor’s  Report  (May  2,  1868)  thus  refers  to 
New  Mexico : — 

Minerals. — The  results  of  exploration  have  established  that 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are  as  numerous  and  valuable  as  in 
Colorado;  and  also  that  beds  of  lignite  coal  occur  around  the 
i  western  end  of  Raton  Mountain,  and  the  neighboring  foot-hills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  a  formation  of  early  cretaceous  coal 
has  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first 
coal  basin  consists  of  an  immense  thickness  of  coarse  sandstones, 
first  manifesting  themselves  in  some  of  the  ravines  of  the  Raton, 
about  20  miles  east  of  Raton  Pass,  but  soon  becoming  visible 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  continuing  through  the  pass,  and 
to  an  unknown  distance  west  of  it.  This  formation  lies  nearly  hori¬ 
zontally  against  the  base  of  the  Raton  and  Rocky  Mountains,  ex¬ 
tending  at  the  latter  from  the  Arkansas  River  at  Canon  City  to  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Cimarron  on  the  south.  In  the  Raton  Pass 
the  coal  beds,  which  are  quite  thin  in  the  Manco  del  Barro  Pass, 
begin  to  assume  importance.  About  six  miles  from  Trinidad,  a 
locality  exhibits  a  total  thickness  of  about  five  feet  of  good  coal, 
separated  into  four  beds,  placed  near  together.  Near  the  top  of 
the  pass  are  also  beds  of  the  same  thickness,  but  at  the  southern 
exit  of  the  pass,  in  canons  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Canadian,  there  called  Red  River,  these  beds  occur  in  still  greater 
magnitude,  being  eight  feet  thick.  All  these  are,  however,  of  tri¬ 
fling  nature  compared  with  the  great  beds  found  in  the  canon  of 
the  Vermejo  valley,  which  show  in  one  locality  10  feet  of  coal  in 
two  beds,  separated  by  10  inches  of  slate.  The  same  strata  was 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  canon,  one-half  mile  distant,  and  in 
other  canons  several  miles  westward.  Farther  south,  other  thin¬ 
ner  beds  were  seen  near  Vermejo  of  the  thickness  of  three  and 
four  feet  of  good  coal.  Beyond  the  Pernego  the  high  table-lands 
containing  the  coal  beds  disappear  entirely,  and  the  only  sedi¬ 
mentary  rock  in  view  is  the  early  cretaceous  limestone.  As  the 
high  table-land  of  tertiary  sandstone  extends  north  of  the  Raton, 
it  is  probable  that  similar  beds  exist  in  that  direction.  Coal  has 
also  been  discovered  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  various  places  above 
Piedras  Negras,  as  well  as  below  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  Gur- 
rero,  and  Roma.  ******** 

Twenty  miles  south  of  the  boundary  line  of  Colorado  are  the 
Moreno  mines,  which  attracted  much  attention  during  1867. 
They  are  situated  near,  but  west  of,  the  Raton  mountains,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Taos,  Mora  County,  New  Mexico.  Four 
pounds  of  the  ore,  from  a  well-defined  quartz  vein  recently 
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opened,  are  said  to  have  yielded  seventy-eight  cents  of  gold, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $390  to  the  ton.  An  important  circumstance 
is  added,  that  the  quartz  contains  only  free  gold,  without  sul- 
phurets.  In  a  specimen  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  surface, 
and  forwarded  to  Colorado,  thread  gold  could  he  traced  through 
the  mass  of  quartz.  The  opportunities  for  gulch  mining  have 
already  attracted  a  considerable  American  population.  The 
Placer  Mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  Santa  F6,  within  the 
past  year  has  been  worked  under  an  efficient  organization  and 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  average  yield  of  the  auriferous 
rock  is  $30  to  the  ton.  The  veins  are  numerous,  well-defined, 
and  accessible  within  a  district  of  ten  miles  square.  Another 
locality  of  much  interest  is  Pinos  Altos,  under  latitude  33°,  longi¬ 
tude  108°.  The  enterprise  of  working  these  mines  seems  to  be 
under  efficient  direction.  Upon  one  of  the  lodes  a  tunnel  has 
already  been  drifted  713  feet,  and  when  completed  to  the  distance 
of  1,600  feet,  will  have  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Midway  it  passes  under  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  a  shaft  of  121  feet  connects  the  summit 
with  the  tunnel.  The  ore  contains  gold,  silver,  and  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  copper.  The  village  of  Pinos  Altos  is  at  an  elevation 
of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  vicinity  presents  unusual  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wood,  water,  and  surface  for  mining  operations,  and 
with  the  fullest  allowance  for  exaggeration  as  to  the  number  and 
richness  of  the  lodes,  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that,  with  the 
pacification  of  the  Iudian  tribes  and  further  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation,  it  will  become  an  important  mining  center. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  be  the  most  prominent  gold-bearing 
districts  of  New  Mexico ;  but  some  twenty  localities  are  mentioned 
by  mining  journals,  among  which  are  quartz  veins  at  San  Jose,  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  intersecting  each  other  in  all  directions  for  a 
mile  in  width  and  three  miles  in  length ;  a  similar  formation  near 
Fort  Davis,  Texas,  and  extensive  placer  mines  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Mimbres  rivers. 

Silver,  however,  with  its  many  combinations,  is  the  most 
abundant  mineral  of  the  Territory.  The  prominently  argentifer¬ 
ous  districts  are  the  Placer  mountains,  near  Santa  Fe  ;  the  Organ 
mountains,  near  the  Mesilla  Valley;  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  at 
Pinos  Altos.  The  first  and  last  of  these  localities  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  gold-producing  also.  In  the  Organ  mountains  over  fifty 
silver  mines  have  been  discovered,  the  ore  being  generally  ar¬ 
gentiferous  galena.  The  district  near  Mesilla  v  alley,  in  the 
Organ  Mountain,  has  a  mean  altitude  of  4,400  feet,  and  is  inter¬ 
sected  with  ravines,  affording  favorable  opportunites  for  horizon¬ 
tal  drifts  in  opening  the  veins.  The  country  bordering  on  the 
north  portion  of  Chihuahua  is  a  rich  silver  district.  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Mexican  boundary  are  the  mines  of  Corralitos,  the 
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most  successful  silver  mines  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  having 
been  mined  for  forty  years  in  a  region  most  exposed  to  Indian 
hostility.  Near  the  old  town  of  El  Paso  tradition  places  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
but  its  site  was  lost  during  the  Indian  insurrection  of  1680. 

Copper  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  country,  but 
principally  at  Los  Tijeras,  Jemas,  Abiquin,  Guadelupita  de  Mora. 
Iron  is  equally  abundant.  Gypsum,  both  common  and  selenite, 
is  found  in  large  quantities,  extensive  layers  of  it  existing  in  the 
mountains  near  Algodones,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  celebrated  Salinas.  It  is  used  aS  common  lime 
and  the  crystalline  or  selenite  is  a  substitute  for  window  glass 
About  one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  high 
table-land  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos,  are  some  extensive 
salt  lakes  or  salinas,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico 
are  supplied. 

The  leading  copper  mines  of  New  Mexico  may  be  thus  enumer¬ 
ated  and  described:  1.  Hanover,  discovered  in  1860;  situated 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mimbres  River,  about  six  miles  east  of 
Fort  Bayard;  ore  a  virgin  copper,  found  in  extensive  pockets  in 
the  bed  rock,  varying  in  quantities  from  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  combined  with  sufficient  gold  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  working.  2.  Santa  Rita,  in  the  same  vicinity,  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago;  ore  a  rich 
oxide,  and  found  in  veins  of  varying  thickness,  the  lower  being 
virgin  copper,  which  can  be  drawn  under  the  hammer  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine ;  supposed  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Hanover.  3. 
Pinos  Altos,  associated  with  the  extensive  gold  and  silver  forma¬ 
tion  previously  mentioned ;  a  very  extensive  copper  deposit,  and 
favorably  situated  in  respect  to  wood  and  water.  4.  Arroyo 
Honda,  situated  north  of  Taos  and  close  to  the  Colorado  line,  from 
which  specimens  of  copper  have  been  exhibited  at  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  pronounced  equal  to  the  amygdaloid  of  Lake 
Superior.  5.  N aciemento,  situated  about  forty  miles  south-south¬ 
west  from  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Los  Yalles  mountains,  in  the  same 
range  as  the  Placer  Mountain;  vein  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
wide,  and  occasionally  intersected  by  deposits  of  white  sandstone  ;• 
assay  of  ore:  copper,  71;  silver,  4;  iron,  12  ;  unexamined  scoria, 
13.  6.  Ocate,  near  Santa  Fe  ;  vein  twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide,, 

and  assays  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  7.  Tijera,  situated, 
in  the  Tijera  Canon,  near  the  line  of  the  35th  parallel ;  surface 
ore  alloyed  with  silver,  but  in  descending  the  copper  combines ; 
with  gold.  8.  New  Mexico,  a  formation  of  the  Placer  Mountain, 
very  extensive,  and  under  the  same  administration  as  the  gold, 
mines  in  that  locality.  For  many  years  much  of  the  copper  ore 
of  New  Mexico  has  been  transported  to  Indianola,  Texas,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  thousand  miles,  and  the  amount  of  the  gpld  asso¬ 
rt) 
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dated  with  the  copper  has  always  been  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  transportation. 

From  Commissioner  Capkon  Report,  June,  1868  : — 

1.  Our  returns  from  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  embrace  the 
counties  of  Mora  and  Valencia.  Mora  County  reports  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  advance  in  the  .price  of  farm  land  since  1860.  In 
Valencia  there  appears  to  be  no  settled  price.  If  a  person  wants 
to  purchase,  he  is  asked  an  exorbitant  price,  and  whoever  wants 
to  sell  must  sell  for  almost  nothing. 

2.  The  wild  lands  in  Mora  are  of  no  value  except  where  timber 
is  plenty ;  they  are  chiefly  mountain  and  prairie,  good  for  hay 
and  pasture  only. 

In  Valencia,  lands  held  by  private  parties  fluctuate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  necessities  of  the  holder  or  the  wants  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land,  however,  subject  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws,  or  purchase  at  Government  prices. 
They  are  at  some  distance  from  settlements,  and  are  visited  by 
hostile  Indians.  The  country  is  very  mountainous,  but  has  rich 
valleys  in  which  almost  any  thing  will  grow  to  advantage,  when 
water  can  be  procured  for  irrigation. 

3.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cinnabar,  gypsum,  quicksilver, 
and  coal  abound  in  the  districts  reporting.  The  Moreno  mines 
(gold)  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Mora  County,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  town  of  Mora.  A  company  has  been  organized,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  to  work  these  mines.  Coal  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Valencia  County,  in  addition  to  gold,  silver,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  all  of  which  may  be  worked  to  ad¬ 
vantage  as  soon  as  the  Government  gives  reliable  and  permanent 
protection  against  the  Indians.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  tim¬ 
ber,  mostly  pine  and  ash,  with  some  oak,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  a  great  deal  of  cottonwood  is  encountered. 

4.  The  special  crops  in  Valencia  are  corn  and  wheat;  and  in 
Mora,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  the  profits  in  the  latter 
county  being  about  fifty  per  cent.,  with  very  little  labor.  The 
farming  implements  used  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  century  behind 
the  ag.e.  The  plow  in  general  use  consists  of  a  wooden  pole,  with 
a  sharp  iron  point,  and  with  a  wooden  handle  to  it.  The  thrash¬ 
ing  of  wheat  is  done  by  horses,  mules,  sheep,  or  goats,  kept  run¬ 
ning  over  it  until  the  wheat  is  thrashed  out,  by  which  process  the 
straw  gets  chopped  up  and  is  left  to  decay. 

5.  Spring  wheat  is  chiefly  grown  in  New  Mexico,  because  they 
have  no  fences  to  protect  winter  wheat,  and  the  winters  being 
very  soft,  the  snow  is  very  light,  and  remains  on  the  ground  hut 
a  short  time.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wheat  reported;  one  is 
called  the  New  Mexico  wheat,  which  is  a  dark,  small  grain  ;  and 
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the  other  of  lighter  color,  called  the  Sonora  wheat.  Some  prefer 
the  former,  as  heavier  and  more  substantial;  while  others  prefer 
the  Sonora,  because  it  ripens  earlier  and  yields  a  whiter  flour. 
The  sowing  is  mostly  done  in  Valencia  in  March,  and  the  harvest- 
in"  in  July  and  August;  and  in  Mora  County  it  is  sown  from 
15th  of  March  to  1st  of  May,  and  harvested  from  25th  of  August 
to  10th  of  November.  None  drilled. 

6.  The  grasses  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  are  not  of  so  much 
account  as  upon  the  hills  and  elevated  plains,  where  there  are 
four  kinds  of  very  rich  gramma  grass.  There  are  also  different 
kinds  of  herbs,  upon  which  sheep  thrive  well  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  pasture  lands  off  from  the 
settlements,  stock  can  feed  and  remain  fat  all  the  year  round, 
without  shelter.  The  cost  is  only  the  wages  of  the  herdsmen, 
who  receive  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  and  rations.  Indians 
often  kill  the  herders,  however,  and  drive  off  the  stock. 

V.  Fruits  have  not  received  much  attention  in  Mora  County, 
but  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots  are  best  adapted  to  the 
climate. 

Geo.  W.  Martin,  Esq.,  Postmaster  at  Santa  Fe,  writes: — 

In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  land  is 
very  good,  and  can  be  had  at  low  prices.  The  climate  is  health¬ 
ful,  and  the  seasons  mild  and  delightful.  Labor  commands  from 
$1  to  $5,  according  to  skill.  All  the  useful  as  well  as  the  precious 
metals  are  found  in  New  Mexico.  Gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  iron, 
coal,  &c.  Grains  of  all  kinds  yield  liberally,  and  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  all  products.  The  prevailing  religion  of  the 
Territory  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  Protestant  churches  have  been 
established.  The  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Territory  is 
Mexican. 


UTAH. 


The  history  of  Utah,  compared  with  that  of  every  other 
territorial  organization  of  our  Government,  is  strange  and 
anomalous.  More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  since  its 
first  settlement,  and  yet  Utah  remains  a  Territory,  while  other 
younger  Territories  have  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation,  and  assumed  the  rank  and  responsibility  of  State  sov¬ 
ereignty.  The  peculiar  religion  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Utah — their  self-imposed  isolation  from  the  outer  world,  and 
their  frequent  efforts  to  prevent  social  or  business  intercourse 
with  those  “  not  of  the  household  of  faith  ” — account  for  the 
comparatively  tardy  growth  of  Utah. 

In  the  summer  of  1846,  Brigham  Young,  accompanied  by 
less  than  two  hundred  Mormon  pioneers,  settled  in  the  valley 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  had  been  driven  from  Illinois  in 
the  spring  preceding,  by  the  people  of  Uauvoo,  who  claimed 
that  numerous  outrages  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  community  had  been  traced  directly  to  the  Mormons. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  as  preliminary  to  the  founding  of 
the  new  settlement  in  Great  Salt  Lake  Yalley,  the  writer  dis¬ 
claiming  any  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  Nauvoo  controversy. 

The  site  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  purposes  of  the  Mormon  band.  It  overlooked 
a  broad  and  fertile  valley,  beyond  the  limits  of  which,  on  all 
sides,  towered  gigantic  mountain  barriers,  shutting  out  the  curi¬ 
ous  gaze  of  the  outside  world,  and  frowning  defiance  upon 
those  who  might  seek  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  these 
religious  pilgrims.  Here  a  new  colony  was  founded,  and  for 
several  years  the  Mormons  were  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  peculiar  faith.  By  patient  industry,  and  the  accession  of 
new  proselytes  to  their  faith  from  abroad,  the  followers  of 
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Brigham  Young  steadily  increased  and  prospered.  But  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  consequent 
large  emigration  across  the  continent,  brought  Utah  in  con¬ 
tact  with  “  gentile  ”  prospecters  and  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  gradually  the  outer  world  came  to  under¬ 
stand  and  know  something  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  “  Latter 
Day  Saints.”  The  institution  of  Polygamy — a  cardinal  princi¬ 
ple  of  Mormonism — has  been  condemned  by  tbe  enlightened 
judgment  of  all  Christendom.  It  seems  strange  that  a  system 
so  repugnant  to  the  moral  and  social  sense  of  the  refined  and 
cultivated,  should  find  so  much  favor  with  a  people  pro¬ 
verbial  for  their  industry,  their  frugality,  their  temperance, 
and  their  general  freedom  from  other  excesses ;  and  we  doubt 
not  the  Mormons  themselves  will  sooner  or  later  abandon 
Polygamy,  and  yield  to  the  irresistible  influences  of  a  worthier 
and  purer  domestic  relation. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  religious  or  social 
status  of  the  Mormons.  Our  only  apology  for  referring  to  the 
matter  at  all,  is,  that  we  desire  to  present  to  the  emigrant  as 
full  information  as  possible  respecting  the  early  history  and 
peculiarities  of  a  people  whose  remarkable  industry  and  per¬ 
severance  have  made  the  solitudes  of  “  Deseret”  to  glisten  with 
golden  fields,  and  filled  her  granaries  with  the  fruits  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  harvests. 

Utah  for  many  years  has  depended  almost  entirely  upon  its 
agriculture.  Its  soil,  where  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereals,  to  fine  fruits,  and  in  its  southern  dis¬ 
tricts  cotton  and  tobacco  experiments  have  been  quite  success¬ 
ful.  The  surplus  products  of  Utah  have,  until  within  a  few 
years,  sought  a  ready  market  in  vain.  Scattered  over  the 
Territory  are  large  granaries,  or  warehouses,  where  vast 
quantities  of  produce  had  been  collected  and  stored,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  church  regulation  of  the  Mormons.  But  the 
settlement  of  Montana,  Colorado,  and  other  mining  regions 
within  convenient  distances  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  through  Utah  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad,  have  created 
a  demand  for  the  surplusage  of  the  “  Saints,”  and  this  has  to 
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a  great  extent  stimulated  and  strengthened  the  industries  of 
the  Territory. 

The  “  gentile,”  or  anti-Mormon  population  of  Utah,  may  he 
put  down  as  less  than  five  thousand.  As  the  Pacific  Railroad 
penetrates  the  Territory  from  its  eastern  and  western  borders, 
this  number  will  doubtless  be  increased;  but  at  present 
the  principal  immigration  of  Utah  consists  of  proselytes  to 
the  Mormon  faith,  the  larger  majority  coming  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Missionaries  and  earnest  advocates  of 
the  faith,  are  continually  laboring  in  foreign  fields,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  efforts  large  bands  of  Mormon  emigrants 
annually  cross  the  ocean,  traverse  the  great  Plains,  and  settle 
in  the  basin  of  Utah.  Most  of  these  emigrants  are  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  but  many  are  well  educated  and  refined 
people,  who  find  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  mysterious 
influences  of  the  religion  of  the  “  Latter  Day  Saints.” 

The  local  authorities  of  Utah  have  hitherto  discouraged 
all  attempts  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  that  Territory, 
and  gold  prospecters  have  received  neither  aid  nor  encourage¬ 
ment  at  their  hands.  The  Mormons  desired  to  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  views,  and  dreaded 
more  than  all  things  else  the  influx  of  a  population  such  as 
had  overrun  California  and  other  gold-producing  regions. 
But  latterly  they  have  exhibited  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and 
exploring  parties  have  been  treated  with  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness. 

Rich  quartz  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Territory  gold  is  known  to  exist.  The  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  undoubtedly  open  an  inviting  field  in 
Utah  for  mining  enterprises;  and  as  her  mountain  system  car¬ 
ries  the  same  general  features  as  those  of  California,  Nevada, 
and  Montana,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  explorations  will 
result  in  the  discovery  of  rich  and  profitable  lodes  and  placers. 

From  a  Government  Report  we  extract  the  following  con¬ 
cerning  Utah : — 
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GENERAL  FEATURES. 

The  boundaries  of  this  Territory  have  been  changed  a  number 
of  times  until  its  form  approaches  a  rectangle.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  345  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  320  miles, 
with  an  area  of  about  110,000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Mountains. — The  Wasatch  range  of  mountains  divides  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  diagonally  northeast  and  southwest  into  two  parts,  the 
northwestern  being  much  larger  than  that  lying  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  The  Wasatch  Range  is  high  and  rugged.  Its  lofty  sum¬ 
mits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  probably  have  an  altitude  of 
11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  broad  and 
elevated  range  surrounded  by  countries  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
we  should  expect  to  find  those  metals.  But,  so  far  as  is  known, 
no  range  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  has  been  found  rich 
in  precious  metals  that  has  a  trend  to  the  northeast  and  south¬ 
west,  and  it  may  be  considered  problematical  whether  any  mines 
of  those  metals  will  be  found  of  great  richness  in  the  Wasatch 
mountains.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Territory  are  a  number 
of  small  ranges,  on  the  Goshoat  and  a  number  of  others,  that  con¬ 
tain  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Rivers. — The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  United  States.  Of  its  capabilities  for  navigation  compara¬ 
tively  little  is  known,  though,  so  far  as  explored,  the  reports  are 
unfavorable.  Its  principal  branches  are  the  Green,  Grand,  San 
Juan,  and  Virgin  rivers.  These  drain  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  Territory.  On  the  north,  Goose  and  Holmes’s  creeks  run 
into  Snake  River,  but  all  the  interior  streams  empty  into  lakes 
that  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Bear  River  and  the  Jordan 
empty  into  Salt  Lake,  besides  many  large  creeks  and  numerous 
smaller  ones. 

Salt  Lake,  &c. — Salt  Lake  is  about  120  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  and  40  miles  wide,  and  contains  several  islands  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  some  of  which  are  partially  covered  with  timber.  A 
steamer  is  now  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  the  timber 
from  these  islands  for  the  use  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  storms,  and  boat  navigation  is 
sometimes  dangerous.  Until  the  present  time,  no  serious  effort 
has  been  made  to  test  its  capabilities  for  navigation,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  trade  on  this  lake  will,  at  some  future  period, 
be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  water  is  extremely  salt.  An 
analysis  shows  that  it  contains  over  22  per  cent  of  solid  matter. 
It  is  probable  the  lake  once  had  an  outlet  to  the  ocean ;  and  from 
the  fresh-water  tertiary  fossils  found  at  Bear  River,  and  at  other 
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points,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  then  contained  fresh  -water. 
Then,  also,  it  doubtless  contained  many  varieties  of  fish,  hut  as 
the  water  grew  salt,  they  gradually  perished ;  and,  so  far  as  has 
been  observed,  it  has  no  animal  life  in  it  at  present. 

The  cause  of  the  extreme  aridity  of  this  country  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  on 
the  west,  the  Wasatch  Range  on  the  south  and  east,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  north,  completely  encircle  it.  The 
wind  coming  from  any  quarter  has  its  moisture  absorbed  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  mountains.  The  absence  of  vegetation,  the  effect 
of  this  extreme  aridity,  also  aggravates  the  droughts.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  these  valleys  by  covering  them  with  crops  and  trees, 
may  cause  some  change  in  the  amount  of  rain-fall,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  course  of  years  the  water  in  Salt  Lake  will 
be  permanently  higher  than  it  is  now.  As  the  small  rain-fall  at 
present  is  due  to  the  environment  of  mountains,  the  inference  is, 
that  in  former  times  they  did  not  exist,  and  that  this  lake  is 
older  than  the  mountains ;  this  conclusion  appears  to  be  warrant¬ 
ed  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Utah  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  almost  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  about  30  miles  long  and  20  wide.  The 
water  is  fresh. 

There  are  several  other  lakes,  as  Little  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Lake, 
and  Goshoat. 

Trade  in  the  Territory  is  more  depressed  than  since  1850. 
This  may  cause  the  people  to  turn  their  attention  to  mining,  a 
pursuit  hitherto  neglected,  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived 
from  agriculture.  The  favorable  notice  taken  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  mines  on  the  east  side  of  Green  River  is  evidence 
in  point.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  encouragement  extended  to  emigration  from  foreign 
countries.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  adult  population  are  of  for¬ 
eign  birth. 

Salt  Lake  City. — Salt  Lake  City  has  a  population  of  about 
19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  beautifully  laid-out  town.  The 
streets  are  wide,  with  streams  of  clear  water  running  on  each 
side.  The  carriage-ways  are  separated  from  the  sidewalks  by 
rows  of  trees,  which  present  a  refreshing  appearance  in  summer 
to  the  way-worn  traveler  who  has  crossed  the  deserts.  The  pri¬ 
vate  houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  are  perishable,  but  the  public 
edifices  are  constructed  of  stone  and  wood,  and  are  durable  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  tabernacle,  the  principal  place  of  worship,  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing  10,000  people.  The  width  of  the  streets,  the  umbrageous 
rows  of  trees,  the  great  number  of  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  the  incombustible  nature  of  the  houses, 
give  a  country  appearance  to  the  city,  and  render  fires  almost 
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unknown.  The  small  size  of  the  farms  is  favorable  to  high,  culti¬ 
vation.  As  a  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  Salt  Lake  Valley 
is  under  better  cultivation  than  any  other  region  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except,  perhaps,  around  the  bay  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Irrigation. — The  system  of  irrigation  is  excellent  and  exten¬ 
sive.  Farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  might  learn  much  here  that 
would  be  valuable  to  them.  From  a  report  of  the  Deseret  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  January  11,  1866,  it  appears  that  “there  have 
been  constructed  277  main  canals,  in  length  amounting  to  1,043 
miles,  102  rods,  at  a  mean  width  of  5  feet  6  inches,  and  a  mean 
depth  of  2  feet  2  inches,  which  water  153,949  acres  of  land  at  a  cost 
of  $1,766,939,  and  that  there  is  in  course  of  construction  canals  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $900,000.” 

Ogden  is  a  flourishing  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and 
ranks  next  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  population  and  importauce. 

Mines  and  Mining. — In  the  spur  of  the  Wasatch,  on  the  east 
side  of  Salt  Lake,  gold  has  been  found  in  very  'minute  quantities. 
Some  of  the  quartz  assayed  about  $2  per  ton.  The  mountains  at 
this  point  trend  west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  The  country 
rock  is  granite,  and  quartz  is  abundant. 

The  thermal  springs  in  this  vicinity  show  the  presence  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  and  possibly  mines  of  value  may  be  found  in  this 
spur  of  the  mountain. 

Miners  ville. — The  western  part  of  the  Territory,  adjoining 
Nevada,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  richest  in  metals.  At  Miners- 
ville  are  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  which  contain  some  gold  and 
silver.  The  percentage  of  silver  contained  in  the  lead  and  cop¬ 
per  ores  of  this  district  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  working  of  these  mines  will  be  a  source  of  profit  at  some 
future  day. 

Rush  valley. — This  district  abounds  in  veins  containing  ar¬ 
gentiferous  galena  and  copper.  When  transportation  is  cheaper, 
fuel  more  abundant,  and  labor  cheaper,  these  mines  will  doubtless 
be  valuable.  At  present  no  profit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from 
working  them. 

Coal. — The  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  contains  large  seams 
of  coal.  As  it  has  been  found  as  far  south  as  Pahranagat  and  at 
San  Pete,  it  is  not  improbable  it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the 
Green  River  valley.  That  said  to  be  from  San  Pete  is  a  firm 
bituminous  coal,  considered  by  many  superior  to  any  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  its  quality  must  be  thoroughly 
proved  in  large  amounts  before  it  can  be  pronounced  equal  to 
the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania. 

****** 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Nevada  and  the  western  part  of  Utah,  where  most 
7* 
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of  the  silver  ,  copper,  and  lead  ores  must  be  smelted,  coal  will  in 
time  be  in  great  demand. 

Anthracite. — The  most  interesting  discovery  in  this  connection 
is  anthracite  coal.  Scientific  men  have  long  been  seeking  in 
vain  to  find  anthracite  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has 
recently  been  found  on  Green  River.  An  old  iron-worker 
from  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  says  the  deposit  is 
identically  the  same.  "The  coal  is  heavy,  and  will  not  burn  with 
a  flame.  When  used  in  a  blacksmith’s  forge  it  gives  an  intense 
heat.  This  article  has  been  tried,  and  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  required  of  it. 

Pacific  Railroad. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  be  beyond  computation. 
Branch  railroads  will  follow,  and  these  coal  fields  will  eventually 
be  opened  up.  The  number  of  coal  seams  visible  along  the  canons 
in  eastern  Utah  is  remarkable.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size ; 
some  are  said  to  be  15  feet  thick.  Occasionally  they  can  he 
traced  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  so  numerous  and  easily  found 
that  the  inhabitants  do  not  locate  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  such  an  abundance  of  valuable  coal  deposits  in  Nevada 
or  California  as  to  preclude  location.  Utah  appears  to  be  nearly 
in  its  normal  condition.  The  recent  elevations  and  depressions 
are  slight ;  consequently,  in  mining  for  coal,  it  is  probable  few 
faults  will  be  found.  The  great  number  of  veins  near  the  surface 
will  furnish  that  article  for  years  to  come  without  deep  mining, 
or  the  use  of  expensive  machinery  for  hoisting  or  pumping.  If 
the  coal  fields  on  Green  River  should  prove  as  extensive  and  of 
as  good  quality  as  there  is  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  miners  on  the  Colorado  and  Pahranagat,  as  well 
as  useful  in  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado  River.  A  thorough 
exploration  of  the  coal  fields  of  Utah,  Dakota,  Colorado,  and 
Montana  is  much  needed.  It  would  probably  establish  the  fact 
that  western  coal  fields,  though  inferior  in  quality,  rival  in  ex¬ 
tent  the  vast  deposits  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Iron. — Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Utah.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  smelt  it,  but  so  far  without  success.  There  is  nothing 
refractory  in  this  ore  to  render  smelting  difficult  with  skill  and 
the  proper  appliances.  The  demand  for  iron  will  always  be  large 
in  Utah,  and  the  cost  of  freight  from  any  other  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  renders  it  an  important  resource  for  development.  With  a 
large  agricultural  population,  labor  will  be  cheap.  In  every 
point  of  view,  Utah  appears  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  jn'o-. 
duction  of  iron  than  any  of  the  adjoining  States  or  Territories. 
The  profit  on  agricultural  pursuits  will  become  less  every  year, 
for  many  years  to  come.  All  the  adjacent  mining  States  and 
Territories  will  soon  raise  their  own  stock  and  grain.  With  the 
exception  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  they  are  now  doing  it  to 
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a  great  extent,  so  that  there  will  be  only  a  home  market  for  the 
produce  of  Utah.  This  will  have  a  tendency  to  turn  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  inhabitants  to  mining  and  manufactures.  '  In  the 
latter  branch  of  industry  they  are  already  actively  engaged. 

Salt. — Salt  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  export.  When  the  railroad  is  completed 
it  will  probably  pay  to  transport  this  article  to  the  markets  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  State  of  Nevada  salt  is  so  cheap  and  abund¬ 
ant  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  west  from  Utah. 

Soda  exists  in  vast  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory. 
When  labor  and  freight  are  cheaper,  this  will  probably  be  an 
article  of  export. 

Cottonwood  Canon  is  about  27  miles  southeast  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  the  Wasatch  mountains.  It  contains  several  silver 
mines.  The  veins  occur  in  limestone,  and  ore  exists  at  the  sur¬ 
face  in  abundance.  This  is  a  valuable  lead-mining  district.  The 
ore  is  remarkably  free  from  antimony. 

General  Conclusions. — The  Territory  of  Utah  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  become  in  time  an  important  and  prosperous  State.  It 
possesses  a  great  variety  of  resources.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  entertained  as  to  the  peculiar  institutions  existing  there 
at  present,  none  can  deny  that  its  population  is  industrious  and 
enterprising.  A  people  who  have  redeemed  the  deserts  by  a  vast 
system  of  irrigation,  built  up  cities,  inaugurated  an  excellent 
school  system,  established  manufactures  of  nearly  all  the  articles 
necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  opened  up  roads  in  every  direction, 
and  supplied  the  miners  of  the  adjacent  Territories  for  several 
years  with  their  products,  can  not  fail  to  achieve  a  condition  of 
high  prosperity  in  the  future.  Contact  with  their  neighbors, 
who  entertain  views  antagonistic  to  their  social  institutions,  will 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  they  now  labor.  As  they  become 
more  intelligent,  the  impolicy  of  isolating  themselves  from  the 
moral  sympathies  of  the  world  will  become  apparent,  and  their 
patience,  industry,  and  self-reliance  will  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Judge  Carter,  of  Fort  Bridger,  for  the 
following  information  respecting  that  portion  of  Utah.  Our 
informant  has  for  many  years  occupied  prominent  official 
positions  on  the  frontier,  and  is  well  known  to  every  trapper 
and  mountaineer  throughout  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
region : — 

Fort  Bridger,  August  2,  1868. 

We  have  no  surveyed  lands.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  but  not 
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extensive,  and  require  irrigation,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  streams,  is  no  great  labor.  Usual  wages  are  $40  per  month 
for  farm  hands  and  general  labor.  Among  the  Mormons  of  Utah 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  price  of  labor,  but  suppose  it  is 
much  less.  Coal  and  wood  are  abundant.  We  have  full  crops 
and  good  prices.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Of  school  and  religious  advantages  we  have  none.  Popu¬ 
lation  here  is  mostly  native  American,  of  the  Ute  and  Shoshone 
tribes. 

Fort  Bridger  is  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  It  was  formerly  a  great  rendezvous  for  trappers  and 
traders.  It  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Richardson  describes 
the  scenery  of  this  vicinity  as  follows :  “  Coming  from  a  desert 
dreary  as  Sahara,  we  began  to  view  mountains  that  rival 
Switzerland,  and  skies  of  Italian  beauty.  The  air  was  soft 
and  warm,  flowers  abounded,  and  mosquitoes  buzzed  about  us, 
though  patches  of  snow  were  on  all  sides.  From  the  ridges 
we  looked  over  an  immense  area  of  green  valleys,  gay  with 
flowers,  bright  with  silver  streams,  and  mountains  of  every 
hue,  dotted  with  dark  cedars,  streaked  with  snow,  and  lost  in 
dim  fleecy  clouds.” 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  leading  and  influential  official 
of  the  Mormon  church  : — 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.,  July  30,  1868. 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York  City: — 

Sir:  By  request  of  President  Brigham  Young,  in  reply  to 
your  favor  of  July  11,  I  send  you  the  following  laconic  answers 
to  your  interrogations : — • 

1st.  The  farming  lands  of  the  Territory  are  such  tracts  as  lie 
contiguous  to  streams,  and  can  be  irrigated  by  conducting  water 
upon  them  by  the  aid  of  dams  aud  canals,  which  is  done  at  a  cost 
varying  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  original 
title  to  lands  is  vested  in  the  Government ;  and  the  value  of  the 
land  is  governed  by  the  expense  of  the  irrigating  canals,  and  the 
amount  expended  in  building  upon,  fencing,  and  otherwise  im¬ 
proving  it. 

2d.  For  agricultural  and  ordinary  day-laborers  about  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  with  board,  is  paid.  Hands  most  needed  are 
the  class  named. 

3d.  The  climate  is  dry  in  summer ;  temperature  variable ;  fre* 
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temperature. 

4th.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  salt,  and  coal,  have 
been  discovered,  with  some  prospects  of  silver  and  gold.  Timber 
is  scarce,  and  only  found  in  the  canons  and  high  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  where  it  is  watered  by  the  snows,  and  is  generally 
of  inferior  quality,  and  very  difficult  of  access. 

5th.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  sorghum,  peas,  and  garden 
vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated,  except  in  grasshopper 
years,  when  every  thing  suffers  materially ;  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  looks  as  though  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  in  this 
city  would  be  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  locusts.  Wheat 
is  $2  per  bushel;  potatoes  $1. 

6th.  The  market  has  been  the  mines  north,  west,  and  east,  five 
hundred  miles  distant ;  transportation  by  ox  and  mule  trains. 

7th.  There  are  common  schools  in  every  ward  in  this  city,  and 
in  all  the  settlements  in  the  Territory.  In  this  city  there  are  also 
two  academies  and  two  commercial  colleges.  Liberal  religious 
organizations  exist  in  every  settlement,  under  the  auspices  of 
bishops,  counselors,  and  teachers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints ;  connected  with  these  are  Sunday-schools. 

8th.  Majority  native  Americans. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  A.  SMITH. 

Provo  City,  Utah  Co.,  U.  T.,  August  11,  1868. 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq  : 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  circular,  I  will  briefly 
furnish  answers  so  far  as  the  valleys  of  Utah  and  Cedar,  compos¬ 
ing  Utah  County,  are  concerned. 

1st.  The  principal  farming  lands  are  along  the  Utah  Lake 
banks  on  the  east,  and  on  the  river  bottoms  that  make  into  the 
lake  from  the  canons.  Bottom  land  in  part  rich,  much  of  it  in¬ 
jured  by  alkali;  and  as  crops  are  raised  by  irrigation,  canals 
are  sometimes  used  to  convey  streams  of  water  on  the  dry  benches 
at  very  heavy  cost,  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  per  acre  on  the 
land  improved.  Farming  land  may  be  bought  here ;  but  settlers 
seeking  good  land,  and  having  access  to  the  broad  lands  east, 
west,  and  north,  would  look  upon  the  broken  patches  of  land  in 
Utah  County  as  not  worth  the  labor  expended  to  improve  them, 
as  most  of  our  farmers  have,  in  order  to  secure  the  amount  of 
land  they  can  farm,  to  buy,  take  up,  or  improve  in  several  fields 
or  companies ;  hence  the  land  claims  of  Utah  County  do  not  offer 
any  great  inducements  to  the  settler  for  farming. 
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2d.  Common  labor  $2  to  $3  per  day ;  mechanics  from  $3  to  $5 
per  day.  Price  of  board  per  week  from  $5  to  $12.  As  with 
every  new  country,  the  demand  for  labor  is  ample,  provided  the 
products  or  staples  of  the  country  will  be  received  as  pay,  the 
circulation  of  currency  being  frequently  very  limited. 

3d.  The  climate  is  quite  healthful,  and  has  its  extremes  as  with 
mountainous  regions  generally.  Winters  severe.  This  summer 
has  been  very  warm,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  more  rain. 

4th.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  said  to  be  exten¬ 
sive.  As  yet  we  have  not  discovered  any  thing  that  pays.  Coal 
is  found  in  Weber  and  San  Pete  counties,  north  and  south 
of  us,  but  none  here.  Our  saw-timber  grows  on  the  mountain 
tops  (watered  by  the  melting  snow),  which  can  be  got  only  by 
very  hard  labor.  Some  firewood  is  obtained  in  the  canons  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  and  gorges  of  the  mountains.  No  timber 
grows  in  the  valleys,  except  shrub  cedar  and  grease-wood.  Tim¬ 
ber  planting  has  not  been  commenced  yet.  Lumber  ranges  from 
$5  to  $8  per  hundred.  Lime  and  limestone  abundant,  and  sand¬ 
stone  found  in  the  canons ;  granite  rock  from  north  end  of  the 
county. 

5th.  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  raised.  Corn,  barley,  and 
oats  grow  well;  also  potatoes.  Wheat,  $2  per  bushel;  oats,  $1 ; 
barley,  $1.50;  potatoes,  $1;  butter  and  cheese,  30c. ;  beef,  7c.  to 
12c.  per  lb.  Prices  vary  from  these  occasionally,  with  the  demand 
and  supply. 

6th.  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  is  the  nearest 
and  only  market  for  the  Territory.  The  farmers  have  to  haul 
their  produce  with  their  ox  and  horse  teams,  as  we  have  no  rail¬ 
road  or  water  conveyance,  but  the  near  approach  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
country. 

7th.  Each  ward  or  precinct  has  a  common  school,  and  high 
schools  and  colleges  are  rising  in  different  places.  Our  Sunday- 
schools  are  of  a  high  order,  and  much  importance  is  attached  to 
them,  with  a  growing  interest.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the  faith 
of  the  “  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,”  although 
many  in  the  community  entertain  different  creeds,  and  the  highest 
standard  of  religious  freedom  exists  here. 

8th.  The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  British  descent,  although 
the  community  is  made  up  of  persons  from  almost  every  nation, 
and,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  there  is  an  annual  immigration 
from  Europe.  For  a  virtuous,  intelligent  community,  Utah  can 
not  be  surpassed.  So  far  as  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
are  concerned,  inducements  do  not  present  themselves  here ;  but 
for  stock-growers  there  are  sections  of  country  where  men  locating 
with  the  most  improved  kinds  of  stock  might,  I  believe,  do  well ; 
and  where  persons  might  locate  and  afterward  conclude  to  move, 
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the  change  of  location  could  be  more  easily  effected,  as  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  person  who  desires  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  establishment  of  an  easy  home,  can  find  many  places  more 
congenial  to  this  end,  unless  local  affinities,  social  and  religious, 
induce  the  settler  or  emigrant  to  halt  and  sojourn  in  these  valleys, 
and  labor  among  the  rugged  mountains  for  a  quiet  resting-place, 
away  from  the  troublous  scenes  which  will  more  than  likely 
assail  and  increase  in  this  and  among  other  nations,  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  world  now  so  clearly  foreshadows. 

Please  excuse  this  hasty  scribble,  and  accept  the  will  to  do 
better.  With  success  to  your  enterprise,  I  am,  yours  very  re¬ 
spectfully, 

A.  F.  MACDONALD. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  from  Salt  Lake  City  under 
date  of  August  3,  1868,  says : — 

*  *  *  The  character  of  land  here,  as  in  other  places,  varies 

from  the  very  poorest  to  that  which  can  not  be  excelled ;  but  the 
cost  of  irrigation  in  this  country  is  a  serious  tax,  and  many  loca¬ 
tions  have  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  it.  *  *  *  The 

price  of  common  labor  is  $1.50  per  day;  mechanical  ranges  from 
$2  to  $4.  *  *  *  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  California  have 

supplied  our  market  mostly,  but  in  a  few  months  we  will  be  in 
such  close  proximity  to  these  places  as  to  reduce  the  tariff  on 
transportation  so  much  as  to  bring  the  price  of  merchandise  to  a 
near  level  with  those  there.  *  *  *  We  inculcate  and  practice 

virtue,  sobriety,  industry,  and  other  moral  qualities,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  to  be  found  among  any  other  people ;  hence  our 
prosperity. 


COLORADO. 


The  region  now  embraced  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  first  attracted  public  attention  in  1858,  and  was  known 
originally  as  the  “  Pike’s  Peak  country.”  The  first  settlers  of 
this  region  were  from  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Gold  was  found 
in  the  sands  of  Cherry  Creek  in  the  winter  of  1858-59,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  exempt  the  pioneers  from  many 
privations  and  sufferings  during  the  discouraging  and  gloomy 
months  of  that  early  period. 

During  the  summer  of  1859,  however,  rich  quartz  veins 
were  discovered  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gregory  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  soon  after  thousands  of  emigrants  were  wending 
their  way  across  the  Plains  to  the  new  Eldorado.  As  in  all 
other  gold  regions,  the  early  efforts  of  the  miners  of  “  Pike’s 
Peak”  were  checkered  with  alternations  of  success  and  dis¬ 
appointment  ;  but  the  gold  yield  was  sufficient  to  encourage 
increased  exertion,  and  justify  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 
Prospecting  parties  were  diligent  and  untiring  in  their  search 
after  “  lodes,”  and  the  spring  of  1860  found  more  than  a 
score  of  stamp-mills  pounding  away  in  the  gulches  and  ravines 
of  the  Gregory  District. 

Explorations  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain  range  devel¬ 
oped  the  existence  of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  for  many  miles 
north  and  south  of  the  Gregory  mines,  and  at  several  points 
rich  placer  diggings  were  discovered.  On  the  head-waters 
of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  over  in  the  South  Park,  and 
throughout  the  entire  mountain  course  of  Clear  Creek,  “  gulch 
gold  ”  was  found  liberally  scattered.  In  not  a  few  instances 
handsome  fortunes  were  realized  as  the  result  of  a  single  sum¬ 
mer’s  operations. 

The  early  years  of  Colorado,  were  years  of  stormy  trial  and 
severe  discipline.  Outlaws  and  desperadoes  gathered  in  all 
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the  leading  settlements  and  mining  camps  of  the  Territory, 
overawing  the  peaceful  and  order-loving  citizens,  and  in  many 
instances  committing  with  impunity  the  most  revolting  out¬ 
rages  and  crimes.  In  Denver,  during  1860,  lawlessness  and 
violence  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  the  people 
were  compelled  to  organize  a  Vigilance  Committee  for  self¬ 
protection.  A  few  instances  of  prompt  and  retributive  justice 
at  the  hands  of  these  self-constituted  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  struck  terror  to  the  “  rough”  element,  driving  many 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  and  suddenly  checking  in 
others  a  spirit  of  turbulence  and  insubordination  which  was  fast 
degenerating  into  open  disregard  of  all  moral  or  legal  restraint. 

Colorado  was  hardly  rid  of  these  disturbing  influences  when 
the  Rebellion  broke  out,  seriously  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Territory,  because  of  the  nearly  equally  divided  views  of 
the  people  upon  the  political  questions  which  led  to  secession, 
and  furnishing  a  new  element  of  perplexity  and  trouble  to  the 
people  of  that  region.  Rebel  sympathizers  were  active  and 
influential,  and  for  a  short  time  it  was  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt  whether  Colorado  would  remain  true  to  the  Government, 
or  drift  away  into  the  folds  of  the  Confederacy.  But  the 
trembling  balance  soon  settled  firmly  on  the  side  of  the  Union, 
and  all  through  the  war  Colorado  was  intensely  loyal,  her 
brave  mountaineers  flocking  to  the  Federal  standard,  and 
fighting  gallantly  in  New  Mexico,  in  Missouri,  and  at  various 
points  throughout  the  Union. 

But  despite  all  these  discouragements  and  difficulties,  Colo¬ 
rado  has  steadily  advanced  in  population  and  wealth,  her  people 
displaying  all  those  characteristics  of  intelligence,  of  indomi¬ 
table  perseverance,  and  of  sectional  pride,  which  are  always 
followed  by  successful  and  profitable  territorial  development. 

W e  copy  from  a  pamphlet  publication  recently  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Denver,  the  following  interesting 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COLORADO. 

Colorado,  lying  within  the  central  belt  through  which  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  American  people  is  flowing  westward,  half-way 
11 
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between  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  has  an  area  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  nearly  equally  divided  into  plains 
and  mountains. 

The  plains  imperceptibly  slope  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  them,  to  the  Missouri  River ;  presenting 
a  smooth  undulating  surface,  destitute  of  timber,  save  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  water-courses,  and  upon  the  high  land,  which,  near 
the  mountains,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

The  climate  of  this  plateau,  within  the  Territory  of  Colorado, 
is  peculiar.  Owing  to  its  altitude,  remoteness  from  large  bodies 
of  water,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great  mountain  range,  the 
fall  of  moisture  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mississippi  Valley  States,  and  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  summer  days  are  hot,  the 
thermometer  often  rising  to  90°,  the  nights  always  cool  and  dew¬ 
less.  The  winters  are,  as  a  rule,  delightfully  mild,  interrupted 
with  occasional  light  falls  of  snow,  followed,  by  a  few  days  only, 
of  severe  cold.  The  great  climatic  characteristic  is  intense  sun¬ 
shine  and  absence  of  moisture. 

Tlfe  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  identical  in  fertility  and  depth 
with  that  of  the  Missouri,  and  yields,  generally  without  irrigation, 
immense  crops  of  small  grain,  hay,  and  such  vegetables  as  are 
produced  in  the  same  latitude  at  the  East.  The  uplands  have  a 
rich,  warm,  sandy  loam,  which  produces,  wherever  irrigation  is 
possible,  even  more  abundantly  than  the  bottoms,  and  are  every¬ 
where  covered  with  buffalo  and  gramma  grasses,  affording  nutri¬ 
tious  feed  for  stock,  which  run  at  large,  and  grow  fat  without 
fodder  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  antelope  and  deer, 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  subsisted  by  pasturage  alone, 
on  these  plains,  suggest  that  they  will  not  only  be  capable  of 
furnishing  the  stock  and  wool  needed  for  a  dense  population 
within  the  Territory,  but  also  for  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  Continent. 

Spring  opens  one  month  earlier  here  than  in  the  same  latitude 
at  the  East.  Seed  is  sown  in  F ebruary  and  March.  Teams,  sub¬ 
sisting  on  grass  alone,  are  able  to  leave  the  base  of  the  mountains 
for  the  east— and  carrying,  as  it  were  the  grass  with  them,  reach 
the  Missouri  River  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  possible  to 
travel  westward.  In  short,  vegetation  germinates  earlier  on  the 
Great  Plains,  measurably  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  longitude. 

Fruit-trees,  when  planted  upon  the  uplands  and  irrigated,  live 
and  grow  finely.  The  soil  and  climate  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  bait  Lake  basin,  which  is — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
certain  portions  of  California — the  best  fruit-producing  region  in 
America,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  time  Colo¬ 
rado  will  in  this  particular  rival  her  sister  Territory. 
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Black  walnut,  chestnut,  and  other  American  forest-trees  grow 
readily  from  the  seed. 

Colorado  has  richer  and  more  extensive  mineral  deposits  than 
California,  and  grazing  lands  as  valuable  as  those  of  Texas.  She 
has  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  both  these  favored  States,  with 
the  advantages  of  easier  access  and  a  nearer  market. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  consump¬ 
tives,  who  are  not  in  the  confirmed  stage  of  the  disease;  to  all 
asthmatic  sufferers,  and  to  those  having  chronic  bronchitis.  To 
the  latter  two  it  affords  instantaneous  relief, \  and  rapid  and  perma¬ 
nent  cure. 

There  is  literally  no  disease  peculiar  to  any  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  invalids  from  abroad  rarely  fail  to  rapidly  improve 
under  the  tonic  influences  of  the  climate. 

Both  to  the  invalid  and  voluptuary,  the  contour  of  surface 
affords  great  facility  for  choice  of  temperature  and  density  of  at-, 
mosphere.  A  ride  of  two  hours  over  the  plains,  always  hard  and 
smooth,  and  six  hours  of  mountain  travel,  either  by  private  con¬ 
veyance  or  the  six-horse  coach,  over  roads  pronounced  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  the  world,  and  through  the  grandest  of  sceneiy, 
carries  one  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  valley,  through  the  in¬ 
termediate  grades  of  climate  to  an  altitude  where  an  overcoat  is 
a  comfort  by  day,  and  a  blazing  fire  a  necessity  by  night.  Good 
inns  are  found  on  all  the  roads,  and  settlements  with  public  and 
private  homes,  having  the  refinements  as  well  as  thd  comforts  of 
life,  hang  upon  the  mountains  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Within  convenient  distance  of  the  mountain  settlements,  cool 
streams  fresh  from  the  snow,  half-hidden  by  flowering  shrubs  ai:d 
filled  with  trout,  ripple  and  foam,  and  silvery  lakes  reflect  the 
snow-capped  mountains  overhanging  them. 

Coal. — The  coal  fields  of  Colorado,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  have  an  area  of  five  thousand  square  miles.  The  veins  vary 
from  five  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  places,  as  on  the 
South  Boulder  Creek,  twenty-three  miles  from  Denver,  eleven, 
overlying  each  other,  are  exposed  to  view,  aggregating  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  solid  coal.  Professor  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S. 
Geologist,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  writes  of  this  locality,  as  follows  :  “  I  spent  two  evenings 
at  Mr.  Marshall’s  house  burning  this  fuel  in  a  furnace,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  prove  to  be  superior  to  ordinary 
western  bituminous  coal,  and  ranks  next  to  anthracrite  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  It  is  as  neat  as  anthracite,  leaving  no  stain  on 
the  fingers.  It  produces  no  offensive  gas  or  odor,  and  is  thus 
superior  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  when  brought  into 
general  use  will  be  a  great  favorite  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
contains  no  destructive  elements,  leaves  very  little  ashes,  no 
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clinkers,  and  produces  no  more  erosive  effect  on  stoves,  grates,  or 
steam-boilers  than  dry  wood.” 

Iron. — Iron  ore  (Brown  Hemalite),  which  yields  seventy  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron,  is  in  close  position  to  the  coal  fields  above 
mentioned,  and  the  area  over  which  it  seems  to  abound,  can  not 
be  less  than  fifty  square  miles.  Indications  of  large  deposits, 
have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
the  beds  appearing  on  the  Divide — so  called — forty  miles  south¬ 
eastward  from  Denver,  are  only  less  remarkable  in  quantity  and 
richness  than  the  celebrated  “  Iron  Mountain  ”  of  Missouri. 

Recent  experiments  show  that  the  mineral  fuel  can  be  made 
useful  for  smelting  purposes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
Colorado  will  exert  the  same  influences  over  the  development  of 
the  Great  Central  Region  that  Pennsylvania  does  over  the  con¬ 
tiguous  States. 

Mountain  Regions. — The  mountains  stretch  from  north  to 
south  across  the  Territory,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  The  average  height  is  twelve  thousand  feet,  though  many 
of  the  peaks  rise  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  higher. 
The  foot-hills  flank  the  range  on  either  hand  to  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles ;  to  the  eastward  subsiding  into  the  plains ;  to  the 
westward  sloping  to  the  base  of  other  and  continuous  ranges  of 
lesser  height  which  fill  the  space  thence  to  the  Pacific.  This 
majestic  range  holds  within  its  folds  the  North,  South,  Middle 
and  San  Luis  Parks,  immense  areas  of  level  land — surrounded  by 
snowy  mountains — each  having  a  soil,  climate,  and  geological 
formation  peculiar  and  distinctive. 

The  Platte,  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  flowing  westward 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  which  pours  its 
flood  into  the  Pacific,  take  their  rise  in  this  range,  and  from  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  one  of  its  lofty  peaks.  The  climate  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  altitude,  and  is  cooler  both  in  summer  and  winter  than 
that  of  the  plains,  yet  the  mines  above  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
at  the  head  of  the  South  Park,  at  an  altitude  of  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  worked  in  winter  without 
serious  inconvenience. 

The  feature  which  first  attracts  attention  is  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Where  not  shaded 
by  pine  forests,  luxuriant  grasses  enameled  with  flowers,  cover  the 
ground  as  with  a  carpet,  and  the  entire  region  affords  summer 
pasturage,  especially  for  sheep;  superior  in  quality  and  equal  in 
quantity  to  any  other  similar  extent  of  wild  land  in  the  world. 

On  the  western  slope  the  timber  is  more  dense  and  vigorous, 
timothy  and  clover  are  added  to  the  other  grasses.  In 
the  Middle  Park,  hot  sulphur  springs  of  great  capacity,  possessing 
valuable  medicinal  qualities,  abound:  also  thick  veins  of  coal 
resembling  Albertine. 
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Grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  without  irrigation,  at  an  altitude 
of  eight  thousand  feet,  the  rains  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  snow,  which  usually  expend  their  force  before  reaching  the 
plains,  affording  sufficient  moisture. 

The  timber  line  is  about  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  much  higher 
than  on  other  mountains  in  the  same  latitude ;  an  apparent  devi¬ 
ation  from  physical  laws,  which  is  explained  by  the  great  extent 
and  general  altitude  of  the  inland  plateau,  of  which  this  range  is 
the  crest,  and  which  also  accounts  for  the  mildness  of  the  winters, 
which,  from  the  altitude  of  the  country,  would  else  be  of  more 
than  Alpine  severity. 

This  mountain  region  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  which  are  destined,  under  the  influence  of  capital  and 
cheap  labor,  to  give  to  the  American  people  for  all  time,  the 
monetary  supremacy  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  mineral  belt  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  range,  and 
includes  thirty  miles  of  each  of  its  flanks,  making  an  aggregate 
of  fourteen  thousand  square  miles  of  mineral  land.  In  the  two 
counties  of  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek,  alone,  not  less  than  twelve 
thousand  distinct  lodes  have  been  discovered  and  recorded,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  this  number  there  are  not  less  than  one 
hundred  capable  of  annually  yielding,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  completion  of  projected  railroads  will  secure, 
^$500, 000  each,  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 


COUNTIES. 

Arapahoe  County  contains  the  city  of  Denver,  the  commercial 
and  political  capital  of  the  Territory.  The  South  Platte  River 
runs  across  its  western  front,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  affording 
an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigating  and  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  population  is  about  seven  thousand,  and  the  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  1857  was  $4,630,693. 

The  Platte  Water  Company’s  canal,  twenty-four  miles  long, 
lately  completed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  supplies  Denver  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  will  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  with  a  capacity  for  indefinite 
extension  and  measure  of  usefulness.  The  area  of  land  within  the 
county  actually  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at  10,000  acrds. 
The  log  cabin  of  the  pioneer  settler  has  given  place  to  the  modern 
farm-house,  with  its  surroundings,  and  great  attention  is  being 
paid  to  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

For  want  of  an  irrigating  canal,  farming  has  to  this  time  been 
restricted  to  the  river  bottoms,  but  the  completion  of  the  irrigat¬ 
ing  works  above  mentioned,  opens  an  almost  unlimited  area”: for 
cultivation. 
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To  demonstrate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  only  remains  to 
state,  that  sixty  bushels  of  wheat,  sixty-six  bushels  of  barley, 
sixty-five  bushels  of  oats,  and  four  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  have 
been  raised. 

Denver  is  beautifully  situated,  on  a  plain,  at  the  junction  of 
Cherry  Creek  with  the  South  Platte,  twelve  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  with  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  above 
tide  level.  The  population  is  about  six  thousand.  Men  from  the 
East  gaze  with  astonishment  on  this  compactly  built,  busy  settle¬ 
ment,  with  the  peculiarities  to  the  full  of  a  large  city,  standing 
in  the  “  Great  American  Desert ,”  seven  hundred  miles  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  the  ultima  thule  of  inhabitable  land 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  six  churches,  several  of 
them  imposing  brick  structures,  belonging  to  the  Episcopal, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Catholic 
societies  respectively ;  two  free,  and  several  select,  schools.  It  is 
connected  with  the  East,  with  Central  City  and  Georgetown  by 
telegraph  lines,  and  is  shortly  to  have  the  same  communication 
with  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

There  are  two  first-class  flouring  mills,  run  by  water,  capable 
of  making  several  hundred  sacks  of  flour  per  day ;  twro  planing 
mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  gunsmiths’  and  jewelry  shops,  cabi¬ 
net  manufacturers,  upholsterers,  <fcc. 

There  are  three  daily  papers,  having  also  weekly  editions,  and 
one  weekly  paper ;  three  first-class  and  many  second-class  hotels ; 
three  bridges  spanning  the  Platte,  costly  and  permanent  struc¬ 
tures,  and  two  over  Cherry  Creek,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $16,000; 
two  theaters,  two  .public  halls,  and  the  United  States  Branch 
Mint  buildings. 

Six  lines  of  coaches  leave  every  day  for  the  termini  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  Santa  Fe  and  the  various  mining  towns  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  view  from  Denver  and  vicinity  is  grand.  Pike’s  and 
Long’s  peaks,  with  over  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Snowy  Range, 
are  plainly  visible,  and  seen  through  the  clear  mountain  air,  the 
passing  clouds  shading  in  rapid  succession  and  infinite  variety 
their  seamed  and  broken  surfaces,  present  a  panorama  which  beg¬ 
gars  description,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  travelers  unequaled 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Douglas  County  adjoins  Arapahoe  on  the  south.  The  remarks 
on  the  characteristics  of  the  great  Plains  apply  to  all  of  this  county, 
except  the  extreme  western  border,  which  is  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph.  The  population  is  about  fifteen  hundred,  who 
are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The 
proposed  line  of  the  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  E.  D.  to 
Denver,  bisects  this  county  its  entire  length,  and  the  road,  when 
built,  will  open  an  extensive  market  for  its  lumber  and  coal. 
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Gilpin  County  is  the  most  famous,  as  it  is  the  best  developed, 
of  the  mountain  counties.  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City  have  a 
population  of  about  seven  thousand  souls,  dwelling  upon  the  nar¬ 
row  banks  of  an  affluent  of  Clear  Creek. 

The  two  towns  may  be  classed  as  one,  for  the  line  of  separation 
is  only  imaginary.  There  are  two  banks,  two  newspapers,  several 
fine  churches,  and  many  fine  brick  and  stone  buildings.  . 

One  hundred  mining  companies  have  been  formed  in  the  eastern 
cities  on  lodes  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  of  Central  City.  Their 
improvements  sum  up  as  follows :  Sixty-five  stamp  mills,  contain¬ 
ing  twelve  hundred  and  ten  stamps  in  running  order  ;  eight  mills, 
containing  three  hundred  and  ninety  stamps  on  the  ground  ;  and 
at  Atchison,  Kansas,  not  erected,  twenty-six  mills,  with  reducing 
works  other  than  stamps,  most  of  them  magnificent  structures ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  forty- 
five  hundred  horse  power ;  fourteen  mine  pumps,  ranging  in  size 
from  four  to  ten  inches ;  engine,  shaft,  and  whim  houses  ;  whims 
and  windlasses  without  number;  and  on  five  of  the  principal 
lodes,  shafts  aggregating  in  depth  twenty  thousand  feet,  with 
levels  and  inclines  amounting  to  as  much  more.  These  lodes 
have  been  opened  lineally  on  an  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand 
seven  hundred  feet,  and  during  the  past  year  the  banks  of  Central 
have  shipped  east  $1,200,00,0  worth  of  gold. 

Clear  Creek  County  is  only  less  famous  than  Gilpin  because 
less  developed.  It  has  numerous  and  rich  gold  mines,  and  the 
silver  lodes  discovered  upon  the  main  range  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  only  now  partially  explored,  are  so  rich,  numerous,  and 
extensive,  that  alone  they  would  make  Colorado  a  great  mining 
country. 

These  ores  are  so  rich  that  they  have  been  transported  to  the 
Atlantic  shore,  and  there  reduced  at  a  profit.  Under  practical 
treatment  the  yield  has  been  $1,000  to  the  ton,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  doubt  that  Clear  Creek  will  give  Colorado  a  greater  prom¬ 
inence  as  a  silver  than  a  gold-producing  region. 

Georgetown,  the  principal  settlement,  having  a  population  of 
two  thousand  is  situated  upon  the  stream  from  which  the  county  is 
named,  directly  at  the  base  of  the  range.  It  has  been  built  within 
the  last  two  years,  is  a  brisk,  thriving  place,  and  promises  to  be 
the  main  depot  in  the  mountains  for  distribution  of  supplies.  The 
water-power  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  creek  is  great,  and 
there  is  a  sufficient  area  of  level  ground  to  comfortably  accommo¬ 
date  a  large  resident  population.  The  town  supports  one  news¬ 
paper  and  several  hotels. 

Park  County  lies  north  of  Fremont,  and  east  of  Douglas  and 
El  Paso  counties,  and  contains  within  its  limits  the  South  Park,  a 
wonderful  plateau,  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  thirty  miles.  The  Park 
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is  traversed  its  entire  length  by  the  South  Platte  River  and  its  nu¬ 
merous  tributaries,  which  rises  in  the  Snowy  Range  at  the  head 
of  the  Park. 

It  contains  the  mining  towns  of  Montgomery,  Buckskin,  Ster¬ 
ling  (Mosquito  District),  Fairplay,  Tarryall,  and  Hamilton.  Large 
amounts  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  gulch  or  placer  mines 
of  Fairplay,  Tarryall,  and  Hamilton,  and  they  are  being  success¬ 
fully  worked  the  present  season.  The  quartz  lodes  of  Mosquito, 
Buckskin,  and  Montgomery,  equal  in  richness  those  of  Gilpin  and 
Clear  Creek,  but  have  not  "been  as  extensively  worked. 

Lake  County  is  situated  west  of  the  counties  of  Park  and  Fre¬ 
mont,  and  extends  to  the  line  of  Utah,  on  the  west.  California 
and  Colorado  gulches  and  Cash  Creek  in  this  county,  contain 
some  of  the  richest  gulch  or  placer  mines  in  the  Territory,  and 
continue  to  yield  liberal  returns  for  labor,  and  in  largely  increased 
amounts. 

The  lodes  of  gold-bearing  quartz  discovered  in  this  county  are 
of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  remarkable  in  extent  and  variety. 
The  ores  generally  contain  free  gold  which  can  be  saved  without 
difficulty  by  the  simplest  process,  thus  relieving  the  miner  from 
all  the  difficulties  encountered  in  working  the  rich  but  refractory 
ores  of  other  portions  of  the  Territory.  The  difficulty  of  access, 
together  with  the  attractions  of  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  has 
heretofore  retarded  the  development  of  this  county,  but  the  means 
of  access  are  no  longer  difficult,  and  a  large  immigration  is  now 
pouring  in,  and  developing  its  resources. 

Summit  County  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado,  and  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  lies 
west  of  the  Snowy  Range  and  north  of  Lake  County,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  celebrated  Middle  Park. 

The  gulch  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Breckinridge  and  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Blue  River,  have  been  successfully  worked  since 
1859,  and  in  1867  yielded  as  much  gold  as  in  any  previous  year. 
Experienced  miners  assert  that  as  a  gulch  or  placer  mining  country, 
Colorado  will  successfully  rival  California  and  Montana.  Gold  and 
silver  lodes  have  been  discovered,  and  worked,  of  great  richness, 
and  have  yielded  liberal  returns.  This  is  especially  true  of  silver 
mining,  to  which  capital  and  labor  are  now  directed,  with  promises 
of  satisfactory  results.  The  silver  lodes  of  Summit  County  prom¬ 
ise  to  place  her  among  the  first  of  silver-mining  regions. 

Jefferson  County  adjoins  Arapahoe,  and  includes  within  its 
limits  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  the  mountains  and  the 
plains,  and  the  fertile  valley  of  Clear  Creek,  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  Territory.  Golden  City  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  located  upon 
Clear  Creek,  where  that  stream  leaves  the  mountains.  The  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  Golden  City  is  rich  in  deposits  of  coal  and  iron. 
There  are  six  coal  mines  opened  and  worked.  The  deposits  of 
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fire-clay  are  of  great  value,  and  an  extensive  manufactory  of  pot¬ 
tery,  tiles,  fire-brick,  &c.,  is  in  successful  operation.  Golden  City 
contains  three  flouring  mills,  and  other  evidences  of  prosperity. 

Boulder  County  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  western 
half  commencing  at  the  foot-hills  and  extending  to  the  Snowy 
Range,  and  contains  some  of  the  richest  gold  and  silver-bearing* 
lodes  in  the  .Territory.  The  discovery  of  the  richest  of  these  lodes 
is  of  recent  date,  and  the  work  of  development  has  just  com¬ 
menced. 

Mills  and  reducing  works  are  being  erected,  and  every  indica¬ 
tion  promises  rich  results.  The  abundance  of  wood,  timber,  and 
water,  renders  this  region  very  attractive  and  desirable.  The 
eastern  half  of  Boulder  County  extends  from  the  foot-hills  easterly 
fifteen  miles  along  the  valleys  of  North  and  South  Boulder,  Left 
Hand,  and  Saint  Vrain,  with  their  tributaries,  forming  the  most 
densely  populated  and  well  cultivated  farming  region  in  Colorado. 

This  whole  region,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  filled  with 
extensive  veins  of  coal  and  iron.  Some  of  these  veins  have  been 
extensively  worked,  and  supply  the  city  of  Denver  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  with  coal  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Laeimie  County  adjoins  Boulder  on  the  north,  and  is  divided 
into  agricultural  and  mining  lands;  the  latter  have  not  been 
developed  to  any  extent.  Its  agricultural  lands  are  similar  to 
those  of  Boulder  County,  and  are  traversed  by  the  Cache  a  la 
Poudre,  Big  and  Little  Thompson  creeks.  Its  population  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  eight  hundred. 

SOUTHERN  COLORADO 

Embraces  all  that  portion  of  territory  lying  south  of  the  “  Divide  ” 
or  separating  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  rivers,  and  includes  the  counties  of  El  Paso,  Fremont,  Pueblo, 
Huerfano,  Las  Animas,  Costilla,  Conejos,  and  Saguache,  the  first 
five  named  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  last  three 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte. 

All  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  what  orig¬ 
inally  belonged  to  Mexico,  and  in  the  organization  of  Colorado 
Territory  was  taken  from  New  Mexico.  It  is  mostly  covered  by 
Spanish  grants,  and  a  portion  of  which  has  been  settled  many 
years.  Irrigation  is  an  essential  part  of  farming,  and  the  labor  is 
mostly  performed  by  Mexicans.  Very  few  farms  are  fenced,  the 
necessity  being  obviated  by  the  laws  requiring  stock  to  be  herded 
during  the  growing  season. 

El  Paso  County. — This  county  extends  from  the  timber  lands 
on  the  “  Divide,”  southward  about  fifty  miles,  and  includes  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Fountain  Qui  Bouille  and  its  tributaries. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  on  the  “  plains,”  and  the  west- 
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ern  portion  includes  the  far-famed  “  Pike’s  Peak  ”  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  flanking  its  base. 

Colorado  City,  the  county  seat,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s 
Peak,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  its  gigantic  dome,  like  a  villa 
at  the  foot  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Here  are  the  famous  “  Soda 
Springs,”  boiling  springs,  from  which  the  stream  takes  its  name. 
Here  also  are  the  wonderful  porphyritic  rocks  called  the  “  Garden 
of  the  Gods.”  Fossils  and  petrifications  of  great  size,  beauty,  and 
interest,  are  found  in  immense  quantities.  Colorado  City  contains 
two  flouring  mills,  a  good  school,  and  churches. 

Fremont  County. — This  county  lies  southwest  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
and  the  larger  part  is  mountainous.  It  is  bisected,  east  and  west, 
by  the  Arkansas  River,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  narrow,  and 
the  arable  lands  are  somewhat  limited.  The  county  is  well  tim¬ 
bered,  contains  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  and  quarries  of  lime¬ 
stone,  freestone,  granite,  marble,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals. 

Canon  City  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  located  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  at  the  point  where  that  river  emerges  from  the  mountains 
through  a  stupendous  rocky  canon.  The  Territorial  penitentiary 
is  located  here. 

Pueblo  County. — This  county  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Arkansas  Valiev,  and  contains  the  largest  amount  of  farming  land 
of  any  county  in  the  Territory.  It  extends  from  the  east  line  of 
Fremont  County  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Territory, 
being  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  width.  It  is 
bisected  longitudinally  by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  includes  all 
the  Lower  Huerfano,  from  Captain  Craig’s  ranche  to  the  mouth, 
all  of  the  Rio  San  Carlos  and  Greenhorn  valleys,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  of  the  Lower  Fountain  Qui  Bouille. 
Forts  Reynolds  and  Lyon,  two  permanent  military  posts,  are.  in 
this  county. 

In  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  on  the  Lower  Huerfano  are  only 
seven  ranches,  each  ranche  being  from  three  to  five  miles  square, 
and  each  having  a  population  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred,  mostly 
Mexican  laborers  and  tenants. 

Pueblo  is  the  county  seat,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
five  hundred,  and  is  the  center  of  business  and  trade  for  Southern 
Colorado,  this  trade  amounting  to  over  $300,000  during  the  last 
year.  There  are  good  schools.  The  Methodist,  Episcopalians, 
and  Baptists  have  churches. 

Huerfano  County. — This  county  includes  the  Upper  Huerfano 
and  its  branches,  the  Apache  and  the  Cucharas.  It  is  a  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral  region,  well  timbered,  extending  into  the 
mountains,  and  abounding  with  stone  and  coal.  Gold,  silver,  and 
copper  have  also  been  found.  The  famous  Wa-ha-to-yas,  or  Span¬ 
ish  Peaks,  are  in  the  southwest  corner  of  this  county;  at  the  foot 
of  them  is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cucharas.  Colonel  Francisco 
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has  the  largest  ranche  in  the  Territory,  it  being  thirteen  miles  in 
length  along  the  valley,  and  five  miles  in  width. 

Las  Animas  County. — This  county,  with  the  counties  of  Cone¬ 
jos  and  Saguache,  form  the  San  Luis  Park,  a  vast  elevated  basin 
in  the  mountains,  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte.  This  county  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  line  of  New 
Mexico,  west  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  east  and  north  by  the 
mountains. 

Fort  Garland,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Massachusetts,  is  a 
military  post  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  late  commanded 
by  the  famous  Colonel  Kit  Carson.  The  county  is  finely  adapted 
to  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
the  principal  products.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  min¬ 
erals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  east  and  north,  and  in  many 
places  there  are  indications  of  these  mines  having  been  worked 
years  ago  by  the  Spanish.  Population  nearly  two  thousand, 
mostly  Spanish. 

Conejos  County. — This  county  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  is  watered  by  the  Rio  de  los  Conejos  and  the 
Rio  San  Antoine.  The  population  is  about  fifteen  hundred, 
j  mostly  Spanish.  The  county  seat  is  Gaudaloupe,  and  also  the 
9  location  of  the  TJt6  agency,  and  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  small 
towns  or  Mexican  plazas  along  the  Conejos. 

Saguache  County  is  in  the  upper  and  northwestern  end  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
population  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  mostly  American. 
The  principal  settlement  is  a  German  colony  under  the  lead  of 
Captain  Kerber.  The  county  contains  fine  tracts  of  land,  and  is 
mostly  public  domain,  and  open  for  pre-emption  and  settlement. 
Recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  this  county  are  attracting  much 
attention. 

All  the  thi’ee  last-named  counties  are  perhaps  better  watered 
than  other  arable  portions  of  the  Territory,  and  offer  great  induce¬ 
ments  to  immigration.  The  climate  is  rather  too  cold  for  corn, 
but  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  are  raised 
to  perfection.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  and  herded  in  vast 
numbers,  the  streams  are  filled  with  brook  and  salmon  trout,  and 
the  mountains  furnish  game  in  great  plenty,  while  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  and  variety  of  water-fowl  are  to  be  found  along  the  Rio 
Grande  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Territory.  The  scenery  of 
this  valley  is  as  beautiful  as  can  be  found  in  America,  and  the 
region  is  of  historic  interest,  having  furnished  the  scenes  of  many 
a  border  romance,  and  is  the  theater  of  the  classic  age  of  the  trap¬ 
per  life  of  Kit  Carson  and  his  compeers,  most  of  whom  now  sleep 
beside  their  hatchets,  beneath  the  turf  of  this  once  “  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground.” 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  surveyed  a  branch 
road  deflecting  at  a  point  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Denver, 
so  as  to  strike  the  Arkansas  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Las  Ani¬ 
mas,  or  Huerfano,  and  thence  direct  through  Southern  Colorado  to 
Santa  Fe  and  Arizona,  to  the  Pacific.  The  time  is  not  distant  when 
a  railroad  will  run  parallel  with  the  mountains,  at  their  base,  from 
Denver,  via  Santa  Fe,  to  Mexico.  Coal  fields  skirt  the  base  of 
the  mountains  from  the  northern  border  of  Colorado  to  Trinidad. 
Few  efforts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  cultivate  fruit,  but  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  climate  to  fruit  culture  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Currants,  plums,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  grow  spontaneously  in 
immense  quantities.  A  superior  quality  of  native  wine  is  made 
from  the  wild  grape,  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents 
the  liability  to  mildew.  Pueblo  County  alone  manufactured  last 
year  from  the  wild  grape,  over  one  hundred  barrels  of  native 
wine. 

The  following  summary  of  the  products  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  exhibits  the  resources  of  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  is 
as  near  correct  as  can  be  obtained.  The  data  for  the  products  of 
the  northern  counties  was  not  attainable  except  by  rough  esti¬ 
mate,  and  it  is  not  therefore  presented,  but  will  probably  nearly 
equal  that  of  the  southern  counties : — 


SUMMARY  OF  PRODUCTION'S. 


Corn,  bush.  Wheat,  hush.  Cattle,  hi  Sheep,  hd.  Hogs. 


Pueblo . 

I.as  Animas.. 
Costilla . 


15,000 

10.000 

500.000 

100.000 

60.000 


100.000 

20.000 

15,000 

5,000 


Total .  675,000 


2,000 

1,000 

10.000 

6,000 

8,000 

5,000 

2.000 

500 


84,500  72,500  2,750 


20,000 

5.000 

15,000 

20,000 

10,000 


The  United  States  Land  Office,  located  at  Denver,  furnishes  the  following  as  the  amount  of 
land  entered  at  that  office  during  the  year  1S67,  viz. : — 

M.  B.  Land  Warrants,  Acts  of  1S47, 1850, 1855 . 46,806  acres. 

Cash  Series .  .  ■ . ' .  _  _  _  9  545  u 

Homestead  Entries,  Act  May 20,'is62! "  if, 608  “ 

Filings  made  and  settled  upon,  about . 70,000  “ 

Total .  187,454  acres. 

(Signed)  E.  C.  HOLMES,  Register. 


There  are  two  other  land  offices  in  the  Territory,  from  which 
no  report  has  been  received. 

Prices  of  Provisions  and  Living. — Bacon,  hams,  and  sides, 
25c. ;  lard,  25c. ;  butter,  65c. ;  coffee,  35c. ;  corn,  4c. ;  meal,  5c. ; 
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flour,  $6  to  $9  per  100  pounds ;  potatoes,  3c. ;  sugar,  25c. ;  sirup 
molasses,  $2  to  $2.75  per  gallon;  teas,  $2  to  $2.50;  beef,  12^ 
to  20c. ;  board,  per  week,  from  $5  to  $10. 

Prices  op  Labor. — Ordinary  farm  hands  obtain  from  thirty 
to  sixty  dollars  per  month.  Mechanics  from  five  to  eight  dollars 
per  day.  Servant  girls  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  week,  and 
all  classes  of  labor  is  in  good  demand. 

Routes  of  Travel. — The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail¬ 
road  from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  at  that  point.  A  daily  line  of  packets  runs  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Joseph.  The  Pacific  R.  R.  runs  to  San  Francisco 
without  change  of  cars.  The  Denver  Pacific  Railroad  will  con¬ 
nect  with  that  road  at  Cheyenne.  Daily  stages  now  run  from 
Cheyenne  to  Denver.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern 
Division,  is  completed  to  Antelope — 200  miles  east  of  Denver, 
and  is  being  rapidly  constructed  toward  Denver.  This  road  con¬ 
nects  at  Kansas  City  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Han¬ 
nibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
and  the  packets  upon  the  Missouri  River,  affording  prompt  con¬ 
nections  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  United  States  Ex¬ 
press  Company  run  regular  daily  coaches  from  the  end  of  the 
road  to  Denver.  The  Nye  Forwarding  Company  advertise  that 
they  have  over  two  hundred  teams,  and  connect  with  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  "at  its  western  terminus, 
via  Smoky  Hill  route,  thus  forming  a  direct  and  reliable  line  of 
transportation  from  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  New 
York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  all  points  east,  through 
to  Denver  City,  Colorado. 

The  Denver  and  Santa  Fe  Stage  and  Express  Company  run  a 
tri-weekly  line  of  coaches  from  Denver  to  Santa  Fe,  through  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Southern  Colorado,  and  to  the  new  mines 
on  the  Cimarron. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pueblo,  Colorado,  August  25,  1868. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  July  17,  to  Dr.  Waggoner,  has  been 
handed  me,  with  request  to  answer. 

1st.  In  Colorado,  all  agriculture  is  produced  by  irrigation. — 
True,  we  have  rains — sometimes  sufficient  to  grow  the  crops. 
But  no  one  will  attempt  to  farm  without  first  being  assured  of 
water  in  the  ditch. 

Farming  lands  can  be  had,  and  are  eheap  in  this  county,  in 
proportion  to  what  they  yield,  and  compared  with  lands  East. 

2d.  Labor. — Workmen  are  not  plenty.  Farm  hands  get  from 
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835  to  850  per  month  and  board.  We  are  well  supplied  with 
mechanics.  Their  wages  range  from  84  to  86  per  day. 

3d.  Climate  and  healthfulness,  excellent.  The  Arkansas  Val¬ 
ley  is  unsurpassed.  We  have  the  cool,  pure,  mountain  atmos¬ 
phere.  Winters  are  mild. 

4th.  All  kinds  of  grains  and  vegetables  are  produced,  easily 
and  abundantly.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  &c.,  are  fine. 

5th.  Market.  No  established  market.  Home  consumption, 
supplying  mines,  military,  &c.,  &e.  Transportation  all  done  by 
different  kinds  of  teams,  and  cheap. 

6th.  Schools  and  churches  have  been  scarce,  but  are  becoming 
fairly  started. 

7th.  Our  people  come  mostly  from  the  Northern  States: 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  so  on  east.  We 
have  a  fair  share  of  foreigners. 

This  text  which  I  have  hastily  given  you,  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.  We  have  a  good  county — unsurpassed  for  cattle  and  stock¬ 
growing.  All  kinds  of  stock  are  higher  than  East.  Cattle  feed 
well  the  year  round  on  the  prairies,  and  do  well. 

Yours  respectfully,  U.  B.  HOLLOWAY. 

Denver,  July  29,  1868. 

Fred.  B.  Goddard  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send 
you  the  information  you  seek,  in  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
prepared  from  statistics  obtained  from  various  sources.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  answers  to  all  the  questions  propounded — with  a  few 
exceptions.  I  would  state  that  the  rains  of  the  present  summer 
have  been  as  seasonable  as  in  the  States,  and  very  good  crops 
could  have  been  made  from  the  bottom  lands  of  Platte,  Cherry 
Creek,  Clear  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Ralston,  and  Boulder  creeks, 
without  irrigation 

The  present  growing  crops  of  Spring  Wheat  (which  is  the 
only  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Colorado),  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  and  vegetables  of  every  description  can  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  country  (having  resided  twenty-one  years  in 
Western  Missouri,  I  know  what  I  am  saying). 

Young  potatoes  can  be  bought  for  l£  to  2  cents  per  pound  at 
the  present  time,  and  wheat  can  not  bring  more  than  2  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  Territory 
was  settled. 

The  farming  lands  near  Denver  are  owned  by  those  who  are 
occupying  them,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  on  the  elevated  parts, 
between  Denver,  thirteen  miles  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  Golden  City,  the  first  mining  town  as  you  enter  the  moun¬ 
tains,  has  been  pre-empted,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  now  in 
cultivation — irrigated  from  Clear  Creek,  a  mountain  stream  pass- 
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ing  by  Golden  City,  and  emptying  into  the  Platte  four  miles  north- 
west  of  Denver.  As  to  the  value  of  lands,  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  much  information — the  value  depending,  to  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  facility  for  irrigation  and  the  improvements  thereon. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  BUCKINGHAM. 


Goldex  City,  Colorado,  August  9,  1868. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Goddard: — 

Sir  :  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Danforth,  our  postmaster, 
to  answer  your  questions.  I  will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1st.  Farming  land  varies  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  im¬ 
provements  upon  them,  of  fencing,  irrigating  ditches,  facilities 
for  water,  and  the  buildings.  The  price  of  unimproved  land  is 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre;  improved,  from  $5  to  $50  per  acre. 

2d.  Labor  is  rathbr  scarce,  especially  farm  laborers.  Wages 
are,  for  farms,  from  $40  per  month  to  $2  per  day ;  for  miners,  from 
$3  to  $4.50  per  day. 

3d.  Climate  is  dry,  wholesome,  and  temperate;  our  great 
altitude  deprives  us  of  dew  and  fogs  in  summer,  but  gives  us 
open,  dry  winters ;  snow-fall  is  but  light  all  winter  until  March 
and  April,  then  heavy  snows,  occasionally  three  feet  deep,  are  of 
common  occurrence,  and  although  of  short  duration,  yet  no 
damage  of  frost  is  apparent  to  crops  or  grass  from  the  snow. 

4th.  Corn  is  not  a  general  staple — wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  are  raised  everywhere,  from  7,700  feet  above  the  sea  to 
the  lowest  valleys — vegetables  are  excellent.  Wheat  is  worth 
from  4  to  8  cents  per  pound ;  oats,  5  cents ;  rye  is  worth  4  to 
7  cents ;  potatoes,  3  cents ;  barley,  5  to  8  cents. 

5th.  Our  best  market  is  the  mining  region ;  the  next  best  is 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territories. 

Gth.  Schools  are  excellent ;  churches  everywhere. 

7th.  Nationality,  mostly,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas — many 
foreigners. 

Yours, 

E.  W.  BERTHOUD,  A.  M., 

Acting  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  CoL  Ter. 


WYOMING. 


The  new  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  present  year  (1868).  It  is  bounded  as  follows :  on 
the  north  by  Montana ;  on  the  south  by  Colorado ;  on  the  east 
by  Dakota  and  Nebraska;  and  on  the  west  by  Idaho  and 
Utah.  It  lies  between  the  41st  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  embraces  about  one-third  of  what  formerly  constituted  the 
Territory  of  Colorado.  The  Black  Hills  pierce  the  center 
of  the  Territory  from  its  southern  limits,  and  the  Rocky, 
Medicine  Bow,  and  Uintah  mountains  form  a  part  of  its  south¬ 
ern  and  western  boundaries.  Portions  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota 
were  appropriated  in  the  construction  of  Wyoming. 

The  name  of  “  Lincoln  ”  was  first  proposed  for  this  new 
Territory,  in  honor  of  our  martyred  President,  but  “  Wyo¬ 
ming”  (from  the  Indian  Maughwauwame,  signifying  “  large 
plains,”)  was  finally  adopted.  It  is  a  euphonious  name,  and 
appropriate  to  the  Territory  in  its  significance. 

The  rapid  advancement  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
magical  growth  of  towns  and  cities  along  its  route,  were  the 
chief  impulses  to  this  new  territorial  organization.  The  city 
of  Cheyenne,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  boasts 
a  population  of  4,000.  Eighteen  months  ago  its  site  was  a 
wilderness,  the  home  of  the  coyote  and  prairie-dog — now  its 
thronged  streets  and  crowded  warehouses  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  rapid  commercial  advancement  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Numerous  banking  houses,  several  large  hotels, 
two  or  three  daily  newspapers,  and  every  trade  and  profession 
here  find  a  profitable  field  for  enterprise. 

The  topography  of  Wyoming  maybe  described  as  an  exten¬ 
sive  rolling  plain,  broken  at  intervals  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  which  stretch  across  the  Territory  in  several  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Wind  River  chain  starts  from  the  western  bound- 
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ary,  and  penetrates  nearly  half  the  distance  to  its  eastern 
limits.  These  ranges  are  flanked  on  either  side  by  vast  tables 
and  plains,  some  of  them  well  watered,  and  nearly  all  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses.  The 
vicinity  of  Bridger’s  Pass,  and  the  valley  of  Bitter  Creek,  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  Territory.  Here 
dearth  and  desolation  reign  supreme.  The  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  covered  with  ashes  and  scoriae,  and  all  around  are  the 
grand  and  gloomy  evidences  of  the  volcanic  disturbances 
which  at  some  former  period  devastated  and  wasted  this 
region.  Even  the  sage  brush,  capable  of  a  thrifty  growth  in 
the  sands  of  the  “  Desert,”  here  struggles  for  a  sickly  existence. 

Soil. — A  very  large  portion  of  Wyoming  must  be  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  profitable  cultivation  and  development.  The  Laramie 
Plains,  immediately  west  of  the  Black  Hills  are  as  ready  to-day 
for  the  plow  and  the  spade'  as  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois. 
The  soil  is  excellent,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  grass 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  In  some  districts  there  are  numerous 
streams,  while  in  others  there  is  at  times  a  scarcity  of  water. 
But  the  rains  are  frequent  and  opportune,  and  as  a  grazing 
region  this  Territory  presents  most  favorable  advantages. 

Minerals. — In  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  and  along  the 
sources  of  Wind  Kiver,  important  discoveries  of  gold  have 
been  made,  and  rumors  are  current  of  immense  yields  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  party  of  miners  who  carefully  sought  to  conceal 
from  the  public  the  large  product  of  a  single  winter’s  oper¬ 
ations.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  rich  ledges  of  the 
precious  metals  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Pass ;  and 
without  doubt,  another  twelvemonth  will  develop  sufficient 
to  establish  the  claim  of  Wyoming  to  rank  among  the  great 
gold-producing  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

The  districts  where  gold  has  been  found  are  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  are  easily  accessible  at 
all  seasons. 

Immense  coal  and  iron  beds  have  been  discovered  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  lime  and  gypsum  are 
abundant.  Lead  and  copper  also  exist,  and  certain  portions 
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of  the  Territory  are  rich  in  oil  springs.  Numerous  salt  springs 
have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  have  been  worked 
profitably. 

Timber. — The  supply  of  timber  in  Wyoming,  especially 
along  its  southern  boundary,  is  inexhaustible.  The  Black 
Trills — so  called  from  the  density  of  their  foliage  of  ever¬ 
greens,  which  at  a  distance  present  almost  an  inky  appearance 
— are  covered  with  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  while  the  Medi¬ 
cine  Bow,  Elk,  and  Uintah  mountains,  are  feathered  almost  to 
their  summits  with  the  pine,  the  spruce,  and  the  cedar.  The 
Big  and1  Little  Laramie,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  and  North 
Platte  rivers,  at  high  stages  of  water,  afford  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  for  rafting  lumber  to  the  interior  and  sparsely  timbered 
portions  of  the  Territory. 

The  climate  of  Wyoming  is  almost  unsurpassed  for  salu¬ 
brity  and  healthfulness.  The  winters  are  mild  and  open, 
and  in  many  parts  stock  feed  and  fatten  upon  the  standing 
glasses,  requiring  no  shelter  from  November  to  April.  In 
Colorado,  where  the  climate  is  like  that  of  Wyoming,  cattle 
have  been  driven  in  midwinter  direct  from  the  plains  where 
they  were  feeding,  to  the  shambles,  producing  beef  of  the 
sweetest  and  juiciest  quality. 

The  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  and  development  of 
Wyoming  Territory  is  already  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
people  have  effected  a  territorial  organization  under  a  liberal 
constitution,  guaranteeing  to  every  man  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Wyoming  offers  superior  and  rapidly  increasing  attrac¬ 
tions  to  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Although  her  lands  are 
yet  unsurveyed,  and  undisturbed  by  wild  speculation,  there  is 
no  bar  to  settlement  upon  her  broad  plains  and  beautiful 
savannas,  and  all  the  advantages  involved  in  the  Homestead  and 
Pre-emption  laws  can  be  secured  without  difficulty.  Violence 
and  disorder,  which  have  so  often  characterized  the  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  our  mineral  regions,  are  fast  giving  place  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  to  the  irresistible  influences  of  lawful  and  peaceful 
industry.  Already  the  germs  of  a  splendid  State  have  taken 
root  around  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  young  tendrils  are  nour- 
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ished  by  resources  and  natural  advantages  which  promise  to 
rival  those  of  any  other  region  of  the  far  West.  Ere  long  the 
westward  tending  engine,  freighted  with  thousands  of  eager 
emigrants,  will  pause  at  Wyoming  to  discharge  its  precious 
burden.  Before  the  advancing  footsteps  of  civilization  the 
Indian  must  retire.  His  hunting-grounds  will  be  turned  into 
cornfields,  and  the  smoke  of  his  wigwam  superseded  by  the 
rising  incense  of  a  thousand  hearth-fires. 


DAKOTA. 


Many  Indian  traditions  assert  that  the  sacred  birthplace 
of  the  primal  ancestors  of  all  the  red  men  who  now  inhabit 
the  earth  was  at  the  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry,  about  a  hundred 
miles  northward  from  Yankton,  the  capital  of  Dakota.  The 
wandering  Sioux  of  the  plains  held  that  the  Great  Spirit  first, 
formed  man  from  a  piece  of  this  pipe-stone.  Other  tribes 
believed  that  the  “  great  freshet  ”  left  alive  but  one  person,  a 
virgin.  Upon  the  sacred  quarry  she  was  delivered  of  twins, 
whose  father  was  a  war-eagle,  and  thus  the  earth  was  peo¬ 
pled. 

Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Indian’s  symbol  of  peace  is 
the  pipe-stone  calumet — the  flesh  of  their  ancestors — and  that 
the  quills  of  the  war-eagle  decorate  the  heads  of  their  braves. 

Many  historians  and  travelers  tell  us  that  the  tribes  who 
roamed  and  warred  from  the  Ohio  northward  to  the  great 
lakes,  and  westward  to  the  mountains,  all  sprang  from  the 
race  of  Dakotas,  or  “  friendly  people,”  whose  largest  villages 
and  choicest  hunting-grounds  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Territory. 

The  first  white  men  ever  known  to  have  penetrated  these 
regions  were  two  young  Canadians,  who  made  a  trip  thither  in 
the  year  1654,  to  obtain  furs. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  published 
in  the  year  1835,  at  Dubuque,  in  what  was  then  Wisconsin 
Territory.  From  this  vast  region  have  since  been  created, 
Iowa  in  1838,  Minnesota  in  1849,  Nebraska  in  1854,  Dakota 
in  1861,  Idaho  in  1863,  and  Montana  in  1864. 

In  1858,  about  16,000,000  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  watered  by  the  Big  Sioux,  James, 
Missouri,  and  Niobrara  rivers,  were  purchased  from  the  In- 
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dians,  on  condition  that  they  would  remove  to  their  reserva¬ 
tion  near  Fort  Randall.  According  to  Mr.  M.  K.  Armstrong, 
of  Yankton,  in  his  excellent  little  ‘‘History  of  Dakota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  Idaho,” — 

Here  begins  the  date  of  permanent  settlement  in  Dakota,  when 
the  retreating  red  race  looked  back  upon  the  advancing  sentinels 
of  civilization  who  had  come  to  subdue  the  wilds,  and  adorn  our 
rivers  with  thriving  villages.  And  here  we  commence  the  written 
history  of  Dakota’s,  white  race,  established  in  a  land  where  “wild 
tribes  of  men  have  marched  their  armies  over  our  towns  and 
fields,  and  fierce  battles  have  been  fought  where,  ere  long,  churches 
may  rear  their  spires,  and  our  plowshares  turn  furrows  amidst 
the  graves  of  buried  races,  and  our  children  play,  perhaps,  where 
generations  of  children  have  played  before.” 

Scarcely  had  the  Indians  removed  from  their  old  hunting- 
grounds  when  settlers  began  to  enter  the  Territory  and  erect 
their  western  cabins. 

In  1859,  the  first  white  families  settled  in  the  counties  of  Union, 
Clay,  and  Yankton. 

******* 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1861,  President  Buchanan  approved  the 
bill  giving  to  Dakota  a  territorial  government.  The  news  did 
not  reach  Yankton  until  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  on  that  day 
hats,  hurrahs,  and  town  lots  “  went  up  ”  to  greet  the  dawning 
future  of  the  great  Northwest.  Under  its  new  boundaries  the 
Territory  comprised  all  of  the  present  Territory  of  Montana  and 
the  eastern  slope  of  Idaho,  and  contained  about  350,000  square 
miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  line,  east  by 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  south  by  the  Iowa  line  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri,  Niobrara,  and  Turtle  Hill  rivers  up  to  and  along  the  forty- 
fhird  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  thence  along 
the  Snowy  Range  to  British  America. 

Dakota,  thus  established,  constituted  the  largest  Territory  in 
the  United  States,  and  afforded  a  river  navigation  of  more  than 
2,000  miles.  The  population  of  the  Territory,  by  a  census  taken 
at  that  time,  was  2,402. 

During  the  summer  of  1862  the  first  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made  in  western  Dakota,  within  the  present  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Montana. 

Idaho  was  erected  into  a  Territory  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863, 
and  in  1864  Montana  was  created  out  of  eastern  Idaho. 

Through  the  midst  of  our  entire  border  the  Almighty  has 
traced  the  water-course  of  one  of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  rising  among  cliffs  of  eternal  frost,  and  bearing  upon  its 
bosom  the  wealth  of  mountains,  the  commerce  of  the  valleys,  and 
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harvest  of  the  plains,  southward  to  the  seas.  Not  five  years  of 
its  organized  existence  have  yet  elapsed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
terrors  of  a  three  -years’  relentless  Indian  war  in  our  midst,  the 
people  of  our  Missouri  Valley  have  steadily  advanced  to  a  per¬ 
manent  degree  of  prosperity,  with  churches  and  schools  and  all 
the  attendants  of  an  enlightened  community. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  recent  Report  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legislature  of  Dakota,  appointed  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  Territory : — 

Dakota  Territory  occupies  the  most  elevated  section  of  country 
between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  forming,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  water-shed  of  the  two  great  basins  of  North 
America — the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Thus  within  the  limits  of  Dakota  are  found  the 
sources  of  rivers  running  diametrically  opposite ;  those  flowing 
northward  reach  a  region  of  eternal  ice,  while  those  flowing  south¬ 
ward  pass  from  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  region  of 
wild  rice  through  the  cotton-fields  and  the  sugar  plantations  of 
the  Southerner,  until  their  waters  are  mingled  with  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Gulf. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  east  and  north  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  undulating  prairie,  free  from  marsh, 
swamp,  or  slough ;  traversed  by  many  streams  and  dotted  over 
with  innumerable  lakes  of  various  sizes,  whose  wooded  margins, 
and  rocky  shores,  and  gravelly  bottoms  afford  the  settler  the  purest 
of  water,  and  give  to  the  scenery  of  the  Territory  much  of  its 
interest  and  fascination.  West  of  the  Missouri  the  country  is 
more  rolling,  and  gradually  becomes  broken,  hilly,  and  finally 
mountainous,  as  the  western  limits  are  reached  and  terminated  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  mighty  Missouri  runs  through  the  very  heart  of  our  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  gives  us  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
water-course,  thus  giving  us  the  facility  of  cheap  water  trans¬ 
portation,  by  means  of  which  we  can  bear  away  the  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  rich,  luxuriant  lands  to  Southern  markets,  and  receive 
in  exchange  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  climes  and  lands. 

We  have,  located  on  the  Missouri,  Big  Sioux,  Red  River  of  the 
North,  Vermillion,  Dakota,  Niobrara,  millions  and  millions  of 
acres  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  lands  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  within  the  bounds  of  the  National  Government. 

W e  have,  combined,  the  pleasant  salubrious  climate  of  southern 
Minnesota,  and  the  fertility  of  central  Illinois. 
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MINERALS. 

Coal. — On  the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Rice,  coal  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  great  abundance,  some  veins  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
thick.  *  *  *  Good  cannel  coal,  or  bituminous  coal,  has  been 
discovered  very  recently  on  the  Dakota  River,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Yankton,  near  Fort  de  Roche;  also  some 
specimens  on  the  Big  Sioux  River. 

Iron. — There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  iron  ore  in  Dakota 
Territory.  *  *  *  It  crops  out  on  the  Missouri  River  from 
Bijou  hills  to  above  Fort  Sully,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
— the  beds  in  some  places  fifty  feet  thick  and  inexhaustible. 

Clays,  &c. — There  is  abundance  of  clay  that  will  make  the  best 
of  brick ;  on  the  Big  Sioux,  extending  to  the  noted  Red  Pipe-stone 
Quarry,  abundance  of  white  marl,  that  would  make  brick  of  great 
beauty,  resembling  the  celebrated  Milwaukee  brick,  only  of  more 
variable  colors.  At  Sioux  Falls,  on  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  at 
Fort  de  Roche,  on  the  Dakota  River,  there  is  abundance  of  red 
sandstone  that  makes  an  excellent  building  stone.  There  is 
more  or  less  limestone  on  all  of  the  streams  of  Dakota,  and  very 
fair  building  timber  on  most  of  the  streams. 

Rivers  op  Dakota. — The  Missouri  River  extends  a  thousand 
miles  through  the  Territory,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  the 
entire  distance,  and  hundreds  of  miles  above ;  the  river  is  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  Dr.  J.  Y.  Hayden,  U.  S. 
Geologist,  says  thus  of  it  in  his  report  of  the  Missouri  country : 
“  The  broad  bottom  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  are  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  sustaining  a  vegetation  variable  in  its  character  and  of 
enormous  growth ;  the  upland  prairies  possess  a  soil  composed  of 
yellow  marl  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.”  This 
stream  is  well  timbered  almost  its  entire  length. 

The  Big  Sioux  River  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  a  clear  run¬ 
ning  stream  of  clear  watei-,  and  quite  well  timbered  ;  this  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  can  not  be  surpassed  for  fertility  of  soil  and  the  vai-iety 
and  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation ;  the  bottom  lands  on  this  stream 
are  from  a  half  to  three  miles  wide,  and  bears  an  enormous  gi-owth 
of  blue-joint  gi-ass,  which  makes  hay  of  an  excellent  quality. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Big  Sioux,  may  be  said  of  the 
Dakota  and  Vei'million  rivers,  except  that  there  is  not  so  much 
timber  as  on  the  Sioux,  and  the  soil  not  quite  as  good  on  the 
Dakota  River  as  on  the  Sioux,  although  of  a  very  good  quality, 
and  well  adapted  to  stock-growing.  As  to  the  character  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  other  sti-eams,  we  shall  quote  from  Lieut.  Warren : 

“The  Big  Cheyenne  is  a  most  important  river,  and  has  its 
exti-eme  source  west  of  the  Black  Hills,  which  its  two  main  bi-anch- 
es  inclose.  These  forks  are  supplied  by  numerous  streams 
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from  the  mountains,  and  they  unite  in  about  longitude  102°  20', 
the  river  flowing  into  the  Missouri  in  latitude  44°  48'.  In  its 
lower  course  I  am  informed  there  is  fertile  land  on  its  banks,  and 
there  are  considerable  areas  in  and  around  the  Black  Hills.  The 
Cheyenne  River  can  be  rafted,  and  the  stream  that  comes  from  the 
hills  could  be  used  to  drive  the  logs  down  the  river,”  and  thus 
a  way  is  opened  to  this  fine  supply  of  timber. 

“  white  Earth  River  has  generally  an  open  well-wooded  valley, 
with  fine  soil  and  luxuriant  grass.  Any  one  who  travels  in  Ne¬ 
braska  will  always  feel  rejoiced  when  he  reaches  the  banks  of  this 
beautiful  stream.  It  is  mu§h  resorted  to  by  the  Brules.  It  has 
numerous  branches,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  the  South  Fork. 
The  pine  on  White  River  and  its  tributaries  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  that  on  the  Niobrara.  This  stream  has  been  used  by 
traders  to  boat  down  their  furs.  I  believe  it  can  also  be  used  to 
raft  down  the  pine  timber  on  its  banks  and  branches.”  Lieut. 
Warren  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  Niobrara  River,  which  is 
partly  in  our  Territory,  that  there  is  considerable  pine  timber  on 
its  banks  and  branches,  and  much  good  land  and  excellent  water. 

The  Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  Lake  Travers,  and  flows 
north  380  miles  to  the  British  possessions,  is  a  navigable  stream 
its  entire  distance,  well-wooded,  and  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  fertility. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  small  streams,  some  of  which  have 
abundance  of  timber,  and  a  good  soil,  and  clear  running  water. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  lakes  in  East  Dakota  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  with  their  sylvan  associations  form  the  promi¬ 
nent  charm  of  its  rural  landscape.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  on  some  of  these  lakes  surrounded  with  a  good  soil,  water, 
and  plenty  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  same.  All  the  streams 
of  Dakota  abound  in  delicious  fish  of  many  varieties. 

Soil. — The  prevailing  soil  of  Dakota  is  a  dark,  calcareous,  sandy 
loam,  containing  a  various  intermixture  of  clay,  abounding  in 
mineral  salts,  and  an  organic  ingredient  derived  from  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  for  long  ages  of  growth 
and  decay.  The  earthy  materials  of  our  soil  are  minutely  pul¬ 
verized,  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  light,  mellow,  and  spongy; 
while  its  sandy  predominance  makes  our  soil  very  early.  The 
upland .  soil  of  East  Dakota  can  not  be  surpassed  for  fertility  and 
the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 

Crops. — Your  committee  have  been  unable  to  get  any  accurate 
information  in  relation  to  the  amount-  of  the  crops  per  acre,  but 
from  their  own  personal  observation,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
no  State  or  Territory  surpasses  Dakota  in  the  yield  of  their  crops 
per  acre,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  twenty-five  bushels ;  oats,  forty-five ;  corn,  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  potatoes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  All 
vines  and  garden  vegetables  yield  bountifully. 
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But  for  raising  wheat,  Dakota,  we  believe  is  not  equaled  by 
any  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  Our  dry,  pure  atmosphere 
is  what  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  this  grain ;  the  best  wheat 
grown  in  the  world  is  the  wheat  grown  on  the  Red  River,  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  Dakota.  The  inhabitants  of  that  section  claim 
sixty  bushels  as  an  average  yield  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  weighs 
from  sixty-five  to  seventy  pounds  per  bushel.  Every  one  that 
has  ever  seen  any  of  the  Red  River  wheat  pronounced  it  the  finest 
they  ever  saw.  And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  portion 
of  our  Territory  will  yield  equally  as  well :  some  farmers  have  told 
your  committee  of  a  yield  of  one  hundred  and  four  bushels  of 
potatoes  from  one  and  one-fourth  bushels  of  seed,  and  corn  at 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

THE  STOCK-GROWING  BUSINESS. 

Dakota  is  the  finest  field  in  the  world  for  stock-growing.  It 
stands  prominent  above  all  other  countries  as  the  best  for  the 
production  of  grass.  “  The  grasses,”  says  Farrey,  “  are  proverbi¬ 
ally  in  perfection  only  in  northern  and  cold  regions.  It  is  in  the 
north  alone  that  we  raise  animals  from  meadows,  and  are  enabled 
to  keep  them  fat  and  in  good  condition  without  grain.”  In  none 
of  the  prairie  districts  of  North  America  are  the  native  grasses  so 
abundant  and  nutritious  as  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of 
Dakota.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  countless  herds  of 
buffalo  that  pasture  throughout  the  year,  upon  its  plains,  even 
north  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude ;  a  fact  which  suggests  an 
equivalent  capacity  for  the  herding  of  domestic  cattle.  Horses 
and  cattle  roam  during  summer  and  winter  over  the  prairies  and 
through  the  woods,  and  keep  fat  without  housing  or  hay.  The 
wild  grasses  of  Dakota,  are  of  many  varieties.  The  blue-joint  of 
the  valleys  makes  the  best  of  hay,  and  generally  yields  about 
three  tons  per  acre.  The  gramma  or  buffalo  grass  of  the  upland 
prairies  is  so  nutritious  that  horses  will  work  all  the  time,  that 
are  fed  on  it,  without  any  grain,  and  keep  fat.  All  of  the  wild 
grasses  of  Dakota  are  more  nutritious  than  any  of  the  tame 
grasses ;  cattle  become  fatter  by  pasturing  on  it.  When  cut  it 
shrinks  much  less  in  curing  for  hay.  It  seldom  heats.  There  is 
no  dust  in  the  hay.  Horses  that  eat  it  never  have  the  heaves. 
The  hay  in  appearance  is  green,  and  it  smells  much  sweeter  than 
tame  hay.  On  the  whole,  it  is  superior  either  for  pasturage  or 
hay  for  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Owing  to  the  healthiness  and 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  of  Dakota,  sheep  must  do  extremely 
well  in  Dakota.  We  have  no  cold  sleet-storms  here,  that  are  so 
fatal  to  sheep  in  many  countries.  The  Indians  have  always  kept 
thousands  of  horses  in  this  country,  but  never  feed  them*  hay  in 
winter. 
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Markets. — And  here  we  quote  from  Lieut.  Warren,  who 
speaking  of  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  prairies,  says :  “  The 

western  frontier  has  always  been  looking  to  the  East  for  a  market, 
hut  as  soon  as  the  wave  of  emigration  has  passed  over  the  desert 
portion  of  the  Plains,  to  which  the  discoveres  of  gold  have  already 
given  an  impetus  that  will  propel  it  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then 
will  the  present  frontier  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota  become  the 
starting-point  of  all  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  which 
the  population  of  the  mountains  will  require.”  There  is  at  the 
present  time  at  least  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the 
mountains  directly  west  of  Dakota,  that  depend  on  the  country 
east  of  their  borders  to  supply  them  with  all  the  products  that 
they  need  for  consumption,  and  such  is  the  demand  that  all  kinds 
of  products  raised  by  the  farmers  in  Dakota,  including  cattle  and 
horses,  are  worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  iii  Dakota  than  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of  the  fanners  of  Dakota,  the  present 
season,  although  we  have  no  large  farms  opened,  have  raised 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  crops. 
The  rich  discoveries  of  gold  recently  made  in  all  the  mountain 
regions  on  the  western  boundary  of  Dakota,  will  furnish  a  better 
market  for  years  to  come,  than  the  farmers  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  have  at  present. 

Climate. — In  our  dry  atmosphere  the  cold  is  not  so  intensely 
felt  as  in  more  moist  climates.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  manifold  services  which  this  characteristic 
element  of  the  climate  of  Dakota,  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere, 
renders  in  the  development  of  all  organic  life. 

The  same  degree  of  cold  in  Dakota  is  felt  much  less  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  Colds,  chills,  coughs,  and  all  of  the  pulmonary 
diseases,  are  scarcely  known  in  Dakota. 

Railroads,  &c. — We  have  no  railroads  yet  in  Dakota,  but  a 
number  of  lines  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  pointing  to  Dakota.  The 
land-grant  railroads  in  Minnesota  that  strike  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Dakota  are  as  follows :  “  Routes  one  and  two,  from  Stillwater 
by  way  of  St.  Paul,  to  a  point  between  the  foot  of  Big  Stone 
Lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sioux  and  Wood  River,  and  branch 
down  the  Red  River  of  the  North.”  “Routes  three  and  four, 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Big  Sioux  River.” — “  Route  five,  from  Winona,  via 
St.  Peter,  to  a  point  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  south  of  the  forty- 
fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude.” — “  This  grant  was  transferred  to 
the  Transit  Railroad  Company.”  The  western  terminus  of  this 
road  Was  once  located  temporarily  at  Sioux  Falls,  now  in  Dakota. 
The  company  now  intend  to  extend  it  through  our  Territory  to 
the  Missouri  River,  near  latitude  40°. 

Land-grant  railroads  in  Iowa  that  point  toward  Dakota : — The 
Dubuque  and  Pacific,  has  its  western  terminus  at  Sioux  City, 
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Iowa.  McGregor  Railroad  lias  its  western  terminus  at  a  point 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  Union  County,  Dakota  Territory. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing'  that  there  are  five  railroads,  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west,  that  have  their  western  terminus  on  the  east¬ 
ern  boundary  of  our  Territory,  giving  us  in  a  few  years  several 
lines  of  communication  with  the  East. 

The  Northern  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  starts  from 
Sioux  City,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  pass  up  the  Missouri 
River,  through  our  Territory,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  thence 
up  said  river  to  the  South  Pass.  This  is  by  far  the'best  route  for 
that  branch.  The  Northern  Central  Pacific  Railroad  will  pass 
directly  through  our  Territory,  more  than  probably  up  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Cheyenne  River. 

The  capacity  of  our  Territory  for  raising  immense  herds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  for  the  production  of  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  sorghum,  melons,  fruits,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  demonstrate  the  ability  of  our  country  to  sustain  a  dense 
population. 

Shall  we  not  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past  ?  As  regards  soil, 
climate,  beautiful  uplands,  rich  prairies,  luxuriant  bottoms,  pro¬ 
ductive  mountain  valleys,  mineral  wealth,  navigable  rivers  upon 
which  to  float  our  cereal  products  and  commercial  exchanges, 
what  section  of  the  country  within  the  broad  confines  of  our  Re¬ 
public,  is  fairer,  or  lovelier,  or  richer,  or  more  inviting,  as  the 
home  of  the  active,  intelligent  and  industrious  citizen  ?  Before  a 
generation  shall  have  passed  more  than  a  million  of  people  will 
be  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  alone,  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad  will  have  been  completed,  connecting  the  two  oceans 
with  its  iron*bands. 

Dakota  possesses  within  itself  all  the  elements  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  constitute  a  great,  prosperous  and  powerful  State. 
Our  rich  alluvial  lands  will  produce  the  corn,  and  the  broad 
prairies  the  nutritious  grasses,  which  are  ample  to  feed  and  sup¬ 
port  cattle  to  supply  every  market  in  the  Union. 

The  Salt  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  can  furnish 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  best  of  salt. 

The  high  rolling  prairies  south  and  west  of  the  Missouri  seem 
especially  intended  for  the  herdsmen  of  sheep  .and  the  growth  of 
wool. 


RESOURCES  OF  DAKOTA. 

The  falls  on  the  Big  Sioux  furnish  a  motive-power  sufficient  to 
drive  all  the  machinery  of  the  New  England  mills. 

The  Black  Hills  and  the  mountain  ranges  at  the  sources  of  the 
Wind  River,  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  are  rich  beyond  concep¬ 
tion  in  mineral  resources — of  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  gold. 
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With  all  the  elements  of  power  surrounding  us — we  need  but 
numbers,  combined  with  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  to 
make  Dakota  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  potent  States  of  the 
Government. 


TO  ENCOURAGE  MANUFACTORIES, 

Our  legislature  has  wisely  exempted  all  property  invested  in 
woolen  manufactories  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  cotton  manufacto¬ 
ries,  twenty  years,  and  one-half  of  all  others,  five  years;  sheep 
are  also  exempt  a  certain  number  of  years  from  taxation. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  several  towns  are  to-spring 
up  on  the  Missouri  River,  within  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Cheyenne  River,  that  will  vie  with  Omaha,  Nebraska  City, 
and  Leavenworth,  for  the  overland  trade  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
the  northern  Pacific  States.  These  new  towns  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  several  hundred  miles  distance,  over  Omaha, 
Nebraska  City,  and  Leavenworth.  The  thousand  miles  of  country 
between  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Sully,  Dakota,  must  soon  be  supplied 
with  pine  lumber  from  the  several  millions  of  acres  of  pine  land 
of  the  “  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,”  via  the  White  Earth  and  Big 
Cheyenne  rivers ;  and  we  look  to  see  the  prediction  of  J.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  fulfilled  the  coming  spring,  who  says :  Even  if  there  were  no 
proofs  of  gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  in  the  gulches  of  the  Black 
Hills,  the  demand  for  pine  lumber  in  the  valleys  of  the  lower 
Missouri,  will  send  armed  parties  into  the  forests  which  darken 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  Give  Dakota  the  supply  of  pine 
timber  to  the  towns  and  plains  below,  and  a  greater  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  a  greater  stimulant  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
are  assured  to  the  pioneers  of  this  Territory,  than  if  the  Black 
Hills  proved  as  auriferous  as  California. 

Red  River  Valley. — This  valley  in  Dakota,  is  about  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  cov¬ 
ering  an  area  of  eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  more  than  five 
million  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  greater  natural  advantages 
than  any  district  of  country  in  the  West  now  open  to  settlement. 

The  Rivers. — There  are  eight  rivers,  varying  in  length  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  miles,  that  run  across  this  valley  from  west 
to  east,  emptying  into  Red  River,  within  this  Territory,  each  hav¬ 
ing  numerous  creeks  and  small  tributaries  that  water  the  country 
upon  each  side.  , 

The  Timber. — The  timber,  which  is  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar,  lynn, 
and  maple,  is  that  which  will  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  of 
the  farmer  for  building  and  fencing,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
small  timber  grown  in  a  timbered  country  are  interspersed  with 
the  above. 
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Like  all  pTairie  countries,  the  timber  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
water-courses,  or  in  groves,  and  there  is  hardly  a  creek  without 
its  belt  of  timber,  in  and  near  which  are  found  the  various  kinds 
of  wild  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  strawberries,  blueberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  cranberries,  grapes,  plums,  &c.,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Soil. — The  soil  is  a  black  sandy  loam,  of  alluvial  and  veg¬ 
etable  deposit,  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep,  resting 
upon  a  stratum  of  yellow  clay  four  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  This 
soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  easily  worked,  and  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture  yields  a  luxuriant  growth  of  blue-joint  grass,  which  makes  a 
quality  of  hay  almost  equal  to  the  timothy  and  herdsgrass  of  the 
Middle  States. 

W hat  will  Grow. — The  grains  now  raised,  and  to  which  the 
country  is  especially  adapted,  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
The  yield  per  acre  being  in  excess  of  any  thing  known  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  to  say  fully  equal  to  Minnesota  will  be 
quite  modest,  and  will  fall  below  rather  than  above  the  truth. 
Every  thing  in  the  line  of  garden  vegetables  is  raised  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  very  best  quality,  with  a  heavier 
yield  than  is  usual  in  the  Middle  States,  and  with  far  less  labor. 

Our  Winters. — The  great  dread  of  deep  snow  and  cold  winters 
in  so  high  a  northern  latitude  is  altogether  imaginary.  The  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  snow  for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  exceeded  sixteen 
inches,  which  usually  remains  upon  the  ground  from  about  the 
15th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  while  the  mercury 
may  fall  to  even  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  high  winds  the  weather  does  not  seem  rigorous,  nor 
does  it  seem  as  cold  as  it  does  in  Michigan  or  Ohio  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  at,  or  even  from  five  to  ten  degrees  above,  zero. 

The  snow  does  not  drift  as  in  open  prairie  countries ;  and  as 
good  sleighing  can  be  relied  upon,  no  trouble  is  experienced  in 
winter  traveling.  Cattle  and  horses  that  are  allowed  to  run  at 
large  in  the  timber,  gather  their  own  living,  and  but  little  if  any 
hay  is  given  them  during  the  winter  months. 

Our  Markets. — There  are  but  few  sections  in  the  United 
States  that  have  a  better  home  market  for  their  surplus  products 
than  has  the  Red  River  valley  at  the  present  time.  The  Red 
River  being  navigable  from  lower  Fort  Garry,  in  British  America, 
eighty-five  miles  north  of  our  northern  boundary,  to  Fort  Aber¬ 
crombie,  in  this  Territory,  two  hundred  miles  south  of  said  bound¬ 
ary,  making  a  total  distance  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles,  the  steamer  “International”  affords  cheap  transportation 
for  our  surplus  products  which  are  purchased  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  the  supply  of  their  army  of  employees  and  trad¬ 
ing  posts  in  the  interior  of  their  territory ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  various  military  posts  in  northeastern  Dakotah,  and  the  mining 
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country  of  the  Saskatchawan,  in  British  America,  will  look  to  this 
valley  for  supplies. 

With  an  eye  to  this  future  granary  of  the  West,  capitalists  are 
pushing  a  railroad  from  St.  Paul,  north  and  west,  to  tap  this  val¬ 
ley  at  or  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Red  River,  in  order 
to  carry  to  eastern  markets  our  grain,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  furs,  &c.,  and  to  do  the  already  gigantic  carrying  trade  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  British  settlements.  Eighty 
miles  of  this  road  are  already  in  running  order,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  it  will  be  extended  to  the  Red  River,  placing  us  in  direct 
communication,  by  water  and  rail,  with  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  the 
East. 

Public  Lands. — The  survey  of  public  lands  in  the  Red  River 
valley  was  commenced  by  the  Government  late  last  summer,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  townships  subdivided  on  the  Pembina 
River,  only  boundary  and  meridian  lines  were  run.  But  during 
the  coming  summer  the  surveys  will  be  extended. 

And  it  is  confidently  expected  that,  in  compliance  with  the 
memorial  of  the  present  session  of  our  legislature,  Congress  will 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  land  office  in  the 
lied  River  valley,  thereby  enabling  Sbttlers  to  secure  title  to  their 
lands  by  homesteads  or  pre-emptions. 

Our  Minerals. — Except  coal  and  salt,  we  have  as  yet  discov¬ 
ered  no  minerals  in  this  valley.  It  is,  however,  believed  that 
various  valuable  metals  will  be  discovered  in  the  Pembina  and 
Turtle  mountains.  But  of  salt  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply. 
Coal  has  but  recently  been  discovered  near  the  east  base  of  Pem¬ 
bina  Mountain,  and  accessible  to  the  settlements ;  and  while  it  is 
known  to  be  very  extensive,  its  quality  has  not  as  yet  been  tested. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  respecting 
the  Red  River  valley,  for  the  following  letter  : — 

Territory  op  Dakota,  County  op  Pembina,  i 
Pembina,  July  28,  1868.  j 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

_  Sir:  *  *  *  As  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  prairie  and 
timber  land  vacant  and  subject  to  pre-emption  and  homestead, 
there  is  no  price  fixed  on  unimproved  lands.  The  usual  labor 
required  in  a  new  country  is  in  demand,  at  from  $1  to  $3  per  day, 
and  of  mechanics,  blacksmiths  are  most  needed  at  good  prices. 

As  yet  we  are  badly  provided  with  good  schools,  and  many  of 
our  settlers  send  their  children  to  Fort  Garry,  in  the  British  Red 
River  settlement,  where  they  have  very  good  schools  of  all  kinds. 
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There  are  hut  two  church  buildings  in  this  county,  both  Catholic. 
In  population,  French  extraction  predominates. 

Pembina  County  embraces  the  whole  Red  River  valley  in 
Dakota,  from  the  British  American  line  south  to  the  river 
Cheyenne,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  extending  west 
from  the  Red  River  about  35  miles.  This  whole  section  is  a  fine 
farming  country.  Yours  truly, 

°  E.  STUTSMAN. 


Mr.  Armstrong,  to  whose  work  we  have  referred  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  this  article  upon  Dakota,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication : — 

Yankton,  the  capital  of  Dakota,  is  situated  on  the  Missouri 
River,  60  miles  above  Sioux  City,  present  terminus  of  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad ;  contains  1,000  people,  two  churches, 
two  schools,  one  seminary.  Land  is  worth  $10  per  acre  within 
three  miles  of  town.  Business  lots  worth  $200  to  $500.  Good 
residence  lots,  $100.  Timber  land  is  worth  from  $10  to  $40  per 
acre.  Pine  lumber  is  worth  $3‘5  per  M. ;  cottonwood,  $20.  The 
river  furnishes  an  outlet  to  the  eastern  markets,  but  most  of  the 
farmers’  produce  is  sold  to  the  Indian  agencies  and  military  posts 
up  river,  at  high  prices.  M.  K.  A. 

We  .insert  the  following  from  a  Dakota  paper  of  July, 
1868,  on  Immigration : — 

About  30,000  acres  of  land  were  taken  by  pre-emption  and 
homesteads  at  the  Vermillion  Land  Office  last  month,  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  much  or  more  will  be  taken  during  the  month  of  July. 
Our  Territory  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  the  very  best  class  of 
population,  consisting  of  thrifty  and  industrious  farmers  and 
mechanics.  Crops,  all  over  the  Territory,  promise  an  abundant 
yield,  and  Dakota  may  now  be  considered  on  the  high  road  to 
future  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  land  which  is  entered  is 
rising  rapidly  in  value,  but  still  there  is  enough  remaining  for 
all  who  desire  to  make  homes  in  our  midst.  Our  rich  and  valua¬ 
ble  lands  are  not  in  the  hands  of  eastern  speculators,  but  are 
reserved  for  actual  settlers.  W e  trust  that  emigrants  will  give 
no  credence  to  the  falsehoods  that  are  in  circulation  in  some  parts 
of  Iowa,  concerning  Dakota  and  its  agricultural  resources.  Let 
them  come  and  satisfy  themselves  of  their  falsity.  There  is  no 
State  or  Territory  in  the  United  States  that  can  boast  of  finer 
soil,  healthier  climate,  or  more  inducements  for  emigration  than 
Dakota,  and  this  is  beginning  to  be  known  in  the  populous  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  East. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska,  the  youngest  of  the  “  Union  family,”  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  State  in  February,  1S67. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of  Nebraska,  as  a  Territory, 
were  reasonably  substantial  and  rapid,  although  the  eastern 
counties,  and  more  especially  those  lying  along  the  Missouri 
River,  were  the  only  portions  where  settlements  to  any  extent 
had  been  made.  But  within  the  last  two  years  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad  has  been  built  entirely  across  Nebraska,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  boundary,  along  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Platte  River,  and  opening  up  to  the  settler  some  of  the 
most  productive  bottom  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  Plains  system  is  more  extensively  and  more  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  other  State  «r  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Union.  From  the  margin  of  the  magnificent 
timber  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  extreme 
western  limits  of  the  State,  the  country  gradually  rises  in  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  vast  grassy  plains,  which  roll  in  primeval 
splendor  to  the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
natural  vegetation  of  this  region  is  strong  and  thrifty,  except¬ 
ing  the  timber  growth,  which  is  confined  to  the  margins  of 
the  streams.  These  in  the  summer  are  fringed  with  a  dense 
foliage  of  green,  but  furnish  only  a  limited  supply  of  material 
for  lumber  and  fuel.  Vast  stretches  of  upland  intervene, 
upon  which  sometimes,  for  fifty  miles  in  extent,  not  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen. 

Back  from  the  broad  bottom  lands  of  the  Upper  Platte  are 
occasional  sandy  bluffs,  pierced  by  deep  ravines  and  water¬ 
courses,  upon  which  the  stunted  red  cedar  has  in  some  places 
flourished  extensively ;  but  the  supply  is  not  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  even  a  thinly  populated  district 
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The  scarcity  of  timber  parks  and  groves  throughout  cen¬ 
tral  and  western  Nebraska  is  the  only  defect  which  mars  the 
otherwise  enchanting  beauties  of  her  landscapes.  But  this 
deficiency  can  in  time  be  supplied  by  a  judicious  system  of 
forest  planting,  which,  to  a  limited  extent,  has  already  received 
attention  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  For  the  present,  the 
lumber  indispensable  for  building  and  fencing  must  necessarily 
come  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State ;  but  the  facilities 
furnished  by  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
its  constructing  and  projected  branches,  will  soon  relieve  set¬ 
tlers  from  any  embarrassment  in  this  respect. 

The  reader  will  have  already  inferred  that  the  soil  of  Ne¬ 
braska  is  remarkably  rich  and  arable.  Such  fertility  and 
luxuriance  as  we  have  described  could  only  prevail  where 
great  strength  and  depth  of  soil  existed.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  patches  of  drift-sand  in  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
upon  the  borders  ot  what  has  been  erroneously  styled  the 
“  Great  American  Desert,”  the  same  thrifty  features  extend  to 
the  base  of  the  Black  Hills. 

The  streams  of  Nebraska  are  generally  shallow,  and  subject 
to  sudden  and  extensive  overflow..  The  Platte  River,  although 
in  many  places  more  than  a  mile  wide,  can  be  forded  easily 
at  ordinary  stages  of  water,  and  when  not  swollen  by  freshets, 
the  passage  of  small  row-boats  is  frequently  rendered  difficult 
from  numerous  and  constantly  shifting  sand-bars.  The  waters 
of  the  Platte,  like  those  of  the  Missouri,  are  very  turbid,  hold¬ 
ing  in  suspension  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  alluvial  wash¬ 
ings  tr om  the  mountains  and  foot-hills  far  up  toward  the 
river  s  source.  These  are  annually  deposited  in  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  upon  the  extensive  meadow  bottoms  on  either  bank,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  already  deep  soil,  and  quickening  with  new  life  the 
wonderful  vegetation  of  the  valley. 

The  features  of  Nebraska,  thus  briefly  mentioned,  are  fa¬ 
miliar  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pmlm'nntc.  _ i-j 


the  great  overland  route  to  California  and  the  intervening 
mineral  regions  of  the  West  ;  and  but  for  the  irresistible  fas” 
cmations  of  gold-hunting,  large  niimbers,  charmed  with  the 
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natural  beauties  and  productiveness  of  the  Platte  Valley ,  would 
have  stopped  by  the  way  and  settled  permanently.  How 
many  whose  lives  have  been  embittered  by  the  perils,  the 
privations,  and  disappointments  which  are  incident  to  mining 
life  could  have  found  prosperity  and  contentment  along  the 
banks  of  the  Platte,  we  will  not  attempt  to  estimate,  but 
doubtless  their  name  is  legion. 

The  qualities  of  the  grasses  which  flourish  on  the  plains  of 
Nebraska  are  almost  unexampled  for  nutritiousness  and  deli¬ 
cate  tenderness.  Por  ages  countless  millions  of  buffaloes  have 
fed  and  fattened  upon  them,  and,  even  now,  annually  return 
in  vast  numbers  to  enjoy  the  sweet  forage  for  which  they  seek 
elsewhere  in  vain.  The  immense  freight  and  emigrant  trams 
annually  traversing  the  plains  find  abundant  food  for  cattle 
and  other  animals,  which  often  arrive,  at  the  end  of  long  and 
toilsome  journeys,  improved  in  weight  and  condition. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  says : 

Nebraska  extends  from  the  Missouri  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  an  extreme  length  of  412  nnles,  decreasing  o 
310  miles  on  the  southern  border,  its  extreme  width  being  208 
miles,  diminishing  to  138  miles  on  the  west. 

Its  area  is  75,995  square  miles,  or  48,636,800  acres. 

The  country  through  its  entire  length  dips  toward  the  Miss 
River,  being  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  great  central bas 
the  North  American  continent.  The  larger  portion  is  e  eva  ed 
and  undulating  prairie  ;  there  are  no  mountains  °r  ^igh  hills  t 
bottom  lands  of  the  river  valleys  are  generally  level.  Above  these 
,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet,  are  second  bottoms  or  table  lands, 
*  sloping  backward  to  the  bluffs,  which  range  with  the  general  leve 
of  the  country.  These  bluffs  sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  ieet 
above  the  river  level ;  back  of  these  is  the  undulating  p  > 
watered  with  springs  and  running  streams,  being  cov™ 
excellent  grasses.  This  prairie  resembles  the  wave  s  of  ocean 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  swell  and  changed  into  soil  and  ro  ■ 
In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general  appearance  ot  t 
State  is  the  tract  known  as  Mauvaises  Terres  m  the >  wes 
part  of  the  State,  ninety  miles  long  and  thirty  wide  pi  oduced  y 
some  powerful  agencies  of  denudation  and  degradation 
land.  Viewed  from  a  distance  it  seems  like  some  deserted 
of  civilization;  the  prismatic  and  columnar  masses  app 

residences  of  modern  architecture  or  public  building, 
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towers,  columns,  and  walls.  A  near  approach  dispels  the  illusion 
the  imposing  forms  of  architectural  beauty  resolve  themselves  in¬ 
to  masses  of  rocks  with  labyrinthine  defiles.  These  first  appear¬ 
ances,  however,  are  not  correct  exponents  of  geological  character 
as  they  are  found  upon  examination  to  contain  some  excellent  lands’ 

The  population  of  Nebraska  in  1860  was  28,841;  the  inviting 
features  of  the  country  have  stimulated  immigration  to  such  an 
extent  that  m  1867  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  hav- 
mg  attained  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants.  Its  location  is 
such  as  to  command  especial  attention  of  immigrants. 

Soil.— The  soil  of  the  eastern  portion  is  exceedingly  fertile  • 
the  prairies  are  covered  with  a  heavy  sod,  the  matted  growth  of 
ages  of  vegetation,  several  teams  of  oxen  being  required  to  break 
it,  the  subsequent  tillage  is  comparatively  easy,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  rendered  light  and  mellow.  Along  the  rivers  are  groves  of 
oak,  walnut,  cottonwood,  hickory,  and  willow;  very  dense  forests 
ofthePlaTte0"  gf0W  a°ng  the  Mlssouri  River  above  the  mouth 

Climate.— The  climate  is  milder  than  the  Eastern  States  within 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude ;  the  summer  is  of  high  temperature, 
but  the  sultriness  is  alleviated  by  cool,  refreshing  winds  blowing 
over  the  prairies  The  quantity  of  rain  is  less  than  falls  on  the 

nil  Qsiv,Slde'  -nThlS  dJTness  does  not  become  appreciable  east  of 
the  98th  meridian.  West  of  that  meridian  the  soil,  so  far  as 

r^’/Sarilland  n0t  S°,^e11  suited  to  agriculture;  that  part  of 
the  State  to  the  eastward,  however,  is  not  deficient  in  moisture. 

Si rC:  ^CharaCter  °f  S°d  and  climate  indicates  that  stock- 
raising  will  become  a  very  important  and  remunerative  branch 
of  its  agricultural  enterprise.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the 
copious  vegetation,  especially  of  nutritious  grasses,  will  attract 
capital  with  a  view  to  the.  establishment  of  wool-raising  Leasts! 

and  artS°L  ^  VS  ?  ltS  in.fanc^  Its  facilities,  natural 
and  artificial,  must  soon  develop  an  immense  volume  of  domestic 

winTllTVll  ad  wvn  the  a=°regate  of  the  carrying  trade  that 
Pacific  I?6  StLte  ,Up°,n  the  comPletion  of  the  Union 

Sited  d'dFlVf  hundred  nules  of  that  route  are  com- 

pleted,  and  a  wonderful  progress  is  announced  in  the  prosecution 

the  fiSTS?  Tr\,  Viti“  »  farther  IS 

the  loot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  massive  grades  and 
excavations  of  that  portion  of  the  route  will,  of  course,  not  admit 
of  the  rapid  daily  progress  that  has  been  shown  in  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  operations  of  the  past  year. 

Towns  —Nebraska  City,  on  the  Missouri,  is  a  well  built 
trSl  C6Dter  °f  a"  extensive  domestic  commerce,  requiring 
transportation  amounting  to  13,337,734  pounds  in  1864  and 
employing  1 ,792  men,  1,410  mules,  13,808  oxen,  and  1  587’wao-- 
ons,  the  total  expense  of  which  was  $2,134,037.  The  population 
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of  the  town  is  estimated  at  8,000.  Omaha  City  the  capital,  is 
located  upon  high,  undulating  ground  between  the  same  river 
and  the  posterior  bluffs,  commanding  a  very  fine  view.  _  Lime¬ 
stone  for  building  is  found  in  great  quantities  m  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  city.  This  city  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  north¬ 
ern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  gives  it  an  immense 
importance  as  a  commercial  point,  and  is  enlarging  its  wealth, 
and  population  at  a  very  remarkable  rate.  Its  population  in 
1865  was  4,500,  and  is  now  estimated  at  12,000. 

In  the  State  the  public  lands  remaining  undisposed  ol  are 
equal  to  about  forty-two  and  a  third  millions  of  acres. 


United  States  Geologist,  F.  Y.  Hayden,  made  last  year  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  eastern  portions  of  Nebraska, 
and  from  his  interesting  report  thereon  we  extract : 


The  best  building  stone  yet  observed  in  the  State  occurs  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Lancaster  County.  The  quarries  have 
been  opened,  and  several  fine  houses  built  of  the  stone.  The 
rocks  are  usually  called  magnesian  limestones;  are  very  durable, 
easily >  wrought,  and  make  most  beautiful  building  material. 
There  is  also  plenty  of  potters’  clay,  sand,  and  all  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick  without  limit. 

The  Cultivation  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees.— I  tfiinli  a 
sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  already  been  made  in  tins 
western  country  to  show  clearly  that  the  forests  may  be  restored 
to  these  almost  treeless  prairies  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time.  There  are  certain  trees  which  are  indigenous  to  tne 
country,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity  under  the  influence  o 
cultivation.  # 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  prairies  proper  will  ever  become 
covered  with  timber  except  by  artificial  means.  Since  the  sui- 
face  of  the  country  received  its  present  geological  configuration 
no  trees  have  grown  there,  but,  during  the  tertiary  period,  w  en 
the  lignite  or  “  brown  coal  ”  beds  were  deposited,  all  these  tree¬ 
less  ptains  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  forest  trees 
like  those  of  the  Gulf  States  or  South  America.  We  arer  daily 
obtaining  more  and  more  evidefice  that  these  forests  may 
restored  again  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,,  and.  thus  a  beJ.t  , 
zone  of  country  about  five  hundred  miles  in  width  east  o 
base  of  the  mountains  be  redeemed.  It  is  believed,  also,  i 
the  planting  often  or  fifteen  acres  of  forest  trees  on  each  quarter 
section  will  have  a  most  important  effect  on  the  climate,  eflua 
ing  and  increasing  the  moisture  and  adding  greatly  to  the  e 
tility  of  the  soil.  "  The  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  inC.re^ 
of  the  timber  has  already  changed  for  the  better  the  dim 
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of  that  portion  of  Nebraska  lying  along  the  Missouri,  so  that 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  rain  has  gradually 
increased  in  quantity,  and  'is  more  equally  distributed  through 
the  year.  I  am  confident  this  change  will  continue  to  extend 
across  the  dry  belt  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  the 
settlements  extend  and  the  forest  trees  are  planted  in  proper 
quantities. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Much  might  also  be  said  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  woods  in 
protecting  the  soil  and  promoting  the  increase  in  number  and  the 
ilow  of  springs,  but  all  I  wish  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  the 
power  of  man  to  restore  to  these  now  treeless  and  almost  rainless 
-prairies  the  primitive  forests  and  the  humidity  which  accom¬ 
panies  them. 

The  counties  of  Otoe,  Nemaha,  and  Richardson,  contain  more 
timber  land  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  aggress¬ 
ive  character  of  the  patches  of  woodland  can  be  seen  every¬ 
where.  Hundreds  of  acres  have  been  covered  over  with  a  fine 
healthy  growth  of  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  soft  maple,  coffee,  bean, 
basswood,  &c.,  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  since  the 
fires  have  been  kept  away,  and  protection  afforded  the  young 
trees  by  the  settlements. 

In  the  more  southern  counties  the  success  in  planting  trees  and 
in  raising  fruits,  especially  the  smaller  kinds,  is  even  more  marked 
than  north  of  the  Platte.  All  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  grow 
better  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  region  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  already  that  most  of  the  hardy 
northern  trees  may  be  cultivated  on  these  western  plains  with 
entire  success.  The  cultivated  forests  will  prove  much  more 
desirable  than  those  of  natural  growth,  and  their  arrangement 
may  be  made  as  beautiful  as  the  taste  of  the  proprietor  may  dic¬ 
tate.  The  greater  portion  of  the  moije  intelligent  and  thrifty 
farmers  are  planting  forests  to  greater  or  less  extent. 

Richardson  County.. — Richardson  County  is  in  some  respects 
the  finest  county  in  the  State.  It  lies  in  the. southeastern  corner 
of  the  State  and  borders  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  forms  the 
type  of  fertility  of  soil  and  climate.  Being  located  near  the  40th 
parallel,  the  climate  seems  to  favor  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
hardy  fruits  and  cereals. 

The  surface  is  more  rugged  than  many  of  the  interior  counties, 
partly  on  account  of  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  superficial  de¬ 
posit  of  soft  yellow  marl  and  the  numerous  layers  of  limestone 
which  crop  out  along  the  river  banks.  The  county  is  fully 
watered  with  ever-flowing  streams  and  innumex-able  springs  of 
the  purest  water. 

There  is  more  woodland  in  this  county  than  -  in  any  other  I 
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have  examined,  and  on  this  account  the  farmers  have  neglected 
the  planting  of  trees  too  much.  I  did  not  find  the  farms  quite  as 
well  improved  as  in  Nemaha  County,  but  the  county  is  now  be¬ 
coming  thickly  settled  by  actual  settlers,  who  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  the  raising  of  large 
crops. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  farmer  to  have  growing  40 
or  50  acres  of  corn,  and  about  the  same  number  of  acres  of  wheat 
and  oats,  and  not  unfrequently  as  high  as  100  or  200  of  each. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce  at  the  highest 
price.  Although  nearly  all  the  settlers  came  into  the  county 
poor — many  without  any  money  at  all — nearly  all  are  becoming 
moderately  rich,  and  every  man,  with  industry  and  prudence,  may 
become  independent  in  a  few  years.  This  country  may  certainly 
be  called  the  poor  man’s  paradise.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of 
land  in  the  whole  county  that  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  I 
have  never  known  a  region  where  there  is  so  little  waste  land. 
*****  * 

The  great  pest  of  this  country  appears  to  be  the  grasshopper. 
This  year  it  seems  to  be  restricted  in  its  distribution.  I  did  not 
observe  any  north  of  the  Platte,  and  very  few  north  of  Nebraska 
City.  But  at  the  latter  place,  and  for  four  or  five  miles  around 
it,  the  grasshopper  is  very  abundant  and  destructive. 

Mr.  Gilmore,  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  State,  has 
lost  seventy  acres  of  wheat  and  sixty-five  acres  of  clover  and 
timothy  grass.  Many  other  crops  have  been  injured — others 
have  suffered  in  this  vicinity. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  river  counties  of  Nebraska 
is  mainly  due  to  the  beds  of  silicious  marl  which  cover  those 
counties  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  This  is  usually  called  loess, 
from  a  similar  formation  which  occurs  along  the  Rhine,  in  Ger¬ 
many.  An  outcrop  of  coal  at  Nebraska  City  has  been  wrought  by 
drifting  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  pretty  good  coal  have  been  taken  therefrom. 
The  seam  was  about  eight  inches  in  thickness.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  region  this  thin  seam  has  been 
somewhat  profitable.  At  Otoe  City,  eight  miles  below  Nebraska 
City,  the  lithological  character  of  the  beds  seems  to  change,  so 
that  we  have  red  shales  and  clays  passing  up  into  soft  yellow 
sandstones,  with  comparatively  little  rock  useful  for  building 
purposes.  There  is  here  also  a  bed  of  slate  and  coal  about  eight 
inches  in  thickness. 

****** 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska  must  remain  unsettled,  or  be  inhabited  sparsely 
by  a  people  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
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that  the  same  hills  of  other  portions  of  the  west,  that  appear 
the  most  sterile  and  most  deficient  in  wood  and  water,  are  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  wild  game,  and  that  they  become  exceed¬ 
ingly  fat.  The  short  grasses  which  grow  upon  these  supposed 
arid,  sterile  plains,  seem  to  suit  the  palates  of  the  wild  animals, 
and  they  find  sufficient  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  I  would 
infer  from  this  fact,  that  it  may  yet  become  a  fine  stock-growing 
country,  and,  aided  by  the  facilities  to  market  which  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  can  not  but  believe 
that  some  of  the  finest  wool  in  Amei’ica  will  one  day  reach  the 
market  from  western  Nebraska. 

I  should  judge  that  peat  beds  will  be  found  in  great  numbers 
along  the  Missouri,  north  of  the  Platte,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Elkhorn  and  along  the  Platte.  No  effort  has  yet  been  made  to 
search  for  them,  and  yet  the  indications  are  excellent. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Niobrara  the  Sand  Hills  commence  at 
Rapid  River  and  extend  westward  about  100  miles.  Along  Loup 
Fork  they  commence  near  the  forks  or  the  junction  of  Calamus 
Branch  with  Loup  Fork. 

The  whole  surface  is  dotted  over  with  conical  hills  of  moving 
sand.  These  hills  often  look  like  craters  or  small  basins,  the 
wind  whirling  and,  as  it  were,  scooping  out  the  sand,  leaving  in¬ 
numerable  depressions  with  a  well-defined  circular  rim.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  vegetation  scattered  through  this  portion,  grass 
and  plants  peculiar  to  sandy  districts. 

Many  of  the  hills  are  so  covered  with  a  species  of  yucca,  that 
their  sides  are  well  protected  from  the  winds  by  their  roots.  It 
is  the  favorite  range  for  buffalo  and  antelope,  and  these  animals 
become  very  fat,  and  from  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  this  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  It  can  never  be  used 
for  purely  agricultural  purposes. 

Traveling  is  also  very  difficult  among  these  hills ;  the  wheels 
sink  dee])  into  the  loose  sand,  rendering  it  impossible  to  trans¬ 
port  loaded  teams  through  them.  The  water,  though  not  abund¬ 
ant,  is  usually  quite  good,  mostly  in  small  lakes. 

There  are  also  many  alkaline  lakes,  which  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fresh  water  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
vegetation  around  their  borders.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  forming  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  State,  is  totally  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  is  even 
doubtfully  suitable  for  grazing.  There  is  scarcely  any  timber  on 
the  whole  area.  Along  the  Platte,  and  south  of  that  river,  the 
surface  is  less  sandy  and  the  soil  more  fixed,  so  that  there  is  at 
least  a  moderate  degree  of  fertility,  but  the  absence  of  timber 
and  timely  rains  will  render  the  whole  quite  undesirable  for  the 
farmer. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the 
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planting  of  forest-trees  by  the  settlers  farther  to  the  eastward 
may  so  modify  the  climate  as  to  produce  a  more  equable  distri¬ 
bution  of  moisture  throughout  the  year.  But  at  present  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  settled  except  by  a  pastoral  people. 

Statements  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  respecting 
the  price  and  quality  of  lands,  crops,  grasses  fruits.  &c., — 
April,  1868 : — 

1.  Our  returns  from  Nebraska  are  chiefly  from  counties  bor¬ 
dering  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  or  upon  the  Kansas 
border,  with  a  few  of  the  interior  counties,  and  basing  an  estimate 
upon  the  figures  from  these  localities,  the  settled  portions  of  the 
State  show  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  of  from  150  to 
175  per  cent,  since  1860.  Dodge  County  reports  an  advance  of 
400  per  cent. ;  Burt  and  Gage,  200  per  cent. ;  Dixon,  Dakota,  Otoe, 
100  per  cent.;  Cass,  Richardson,  Pawnee,  50  per  cent.;  Merrick, 
33  per  cent.  In  a  number  of  counties  the  settlements  have  been 
made  since  1860,  when  the  farms  were  bought  at  $1.25  per  acre, 
or  entered  under  the  homestead  law.  Such  is  the  case  with  Jef¬ 
ferson,  where  there  are  now  farms  held  as  high  as  $15  per  acre. 
In  Hall  County,  in  the  interior,  farms  of  160  acres  which  could 
have  been  purchased  in  1860  for  from  $300  to  $400,  now  command 
from  $1,500  to  $4,000  according  to  improvements  and  distance 
from  railroad  stations. 

2.  The  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  ranges  from  the 
Government  minimum  price  of  $1.25  up  to  $10  per  acre.  In  Dixon, 
choice  locations  on  prairie,  $3  per  acre,  very  fertile,  well  watered, 
capabilities  good;  Dakota,  $3  to  $7  per  acre;  Burt,  $5  to  $6  per 
acre,  excellent  farming  land;  Dodge,  $4  per  acre;  Cass,  $3  to  $10 
per  acre,  for  lands  lying  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  Missouri 
River,  gently  rolling,  well  watered,  and  unsurpassed  in  fertility ; 
but  little  Government  land  in  the  county  ;  Otoe,  $5  per  acre,  on  the 
average,  mostly  prairie,  except  along  the  streams,  gently  undu¬ 
lating,  with  no  abrupt  bluffs  or  hills,  except  when  it  takes  its  first 
rise  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  with  this  exception  is  all  capa¬ 
ble  of  cultivation ;  Richardson,  $4  per  acre,  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loam;  Pawnee,  $2  to  $10  per  acre  soil  black  muck  or  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil,  very  rich,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  oats ;  Gage, 
$2  per  acre,  chiefly  prairie,  timber  lands  generally  being  taken  up 
by  settlers  ;  Jones,  $2  to  $5,  mostly  prairie,  good  timber  as  high 
as  $5  per  acre ;  Merrick,  $3  per  acre,  level  prairie,  quality  good, 
will  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  and  roots;  Buffalo,  $1.50  per  acre; 
Hall,  $2.50  per  acre,  nearly  all  level  prairie,  rather  sandy,  but 
rich,  and  produces  well  all  the  crops  suited  to  the  latitude. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  prairie  lands  in  the  State 
to  be  purchased  at  Government  prices,  or  subject  to  entry  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  homestead  acts,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  State  having  been  taken  up  by  settlers  or  speculators.  In 
1860  there  were  over  forty-eight  million  acres  of  wild  or  waste 
areas  in  Nebraska,  against  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  acres 
included  in  farms. 

3.  Minerals— The  great  resources  of  Nebraska  are  to  be  found 
in  her  deep  rich  soil  and  agricultural  capabilities ;  timber  beim* 
comparatively  scarce,  and  minerals  not  generally  abundant  so 
far  as  yet  developed.  The  timber  is  mostly  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  and  commands  high  prices,  and  farmers  are  wisely 
engaging  in  the  culture  of  forest-trees  for  the  wants  of  the  future. 
Our  correspondent  reports  a  vast  deposit  of  iron  ore  in  Gage 
County,  of  good  quality,  the  vein  commencing  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  running  very  deep.  Iron  ore  is  also  reported 
in  Dixon  and  other  counties.  Coal  is  found  in  various  sections 
but  has  been  but  slightly  developed.  It  is  found  in  Richardson 
at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  while  in  Pawnee  it  crops  out  of  the  bluffs 
along  the  ravines.  Deposits  exist  also  in  Jones,  Dixon,  Cass,  and 
other  counties  along  the  Missouri,  worthy  of  attention.  Rock 
and  sandstone,  for  building  purposes,  abound  in  various  localities 
supplying,  to  some  extent,  the  want  of  timber.  Limestone  is  also 
found  in  several  counties. 

4.  Crops.— Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
crops  grown  in  Nebraska,  though  various  others  are  successfully 
cultivated  to  more  limited  extent.  Our  Hall  reporter  writes  that 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes  and  peas,  are  produced  in  that 
county,  with  an  average  yield  as  follows:  wheat  25  bushels  to 
the  acre,  worth  $2  per  bushel ;  oats,  50  bushels,  at  80  cents :  bar¬ 
ley,  40  bushels,  at  $1.25;  corn,  40  bushels,  at  $1  ;  potatoes  100 
bushels,  at  82  ;  peas,  30  bushels,  at  $3  per  bushel.  As  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  crop  he  names  45  bushels  of  wheat,  70  bushels  of  oats, 
4o  bushels  ot  barley,  80  bushels  of  corn,  and  250  bushels  of  pota- 

oes.  In  Pawnee,  Richardson,  Otoe,  and  several  other  counties, 
Indian  corn  is  made  a  specialty;  in  the  first  named,  yielding  50 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  Richardson,  from  SO  to  75  bushels 
never  failing,  and  largely  fed  to  hogs.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop 
n  k0U  ^  ^X°n’  \n  the  latter>  yiel<ling  about  25  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  $2  per  bushel;  profit,  100  percent.  In  Dodo-e 
County,  last  season,  the  crops  averaged  as  follows:  corn,  35 
bushds,  worth  90  cents ;  oats,  50  to  60  bushels,  55  cents;  wheat, 
18  bushels,  $1.2o  to  $1.40.  In  Jefferson,  they  raise  as  high  as  35 
theacre;  cora>  from  25  to  60— the  former 
writes  ’  he  lattCT  60  CCntS  per  busheL  0ur  Cass  ^porter 

Corn  wheat  and  oats,  are  the  staple  crops  of  this  county.  A 
man  and  team,  with  the  improved  farm  machinery,  can  easily 
cultivate  seventy  acres  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  do  it  well 
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with  the  addition  of  a  little  help  in  harvest  time.  Sorghum  has 

been  successfully  grown  in  some  sections.  . 

Winter  wheat  is  sown  in  September,  ana  the  spring  seeding 
is  done  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April;  the 
harvest  commences  the  early  part  of  July  and  continues  up  to 
the  first  of  August.  Drilling  has  been  scarcely  introduced  as  yet, 
but  the  system  is  meeting  favor,  and  will  soon  be  more  generally 
adonted  The  mode  of  culture  is  very  simple,  and  promises  to 
'  exhaust  "the  land  as  rapidly  as  settlers  of  other  new  States  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  work,  even  though  the  rich  soil  ot 
Nebraska  mav  now  appear  almost  inexhaustible.  The  general 
practice  is  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and  harrow  in  the  seed 
m  the  spring,  though  better  culture  is  given  in  many  instances. 
Our  Hall  reporter  writes : —  „ .  ,  , 

All  lands  intended  for  wheat,  are  plowed  m  the  autumn,  as  early 
as  possible,  and  well  manured,  if  it  can  be  done.  In  the  spring, 
as  early  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  we  sow,  harrow  twice 
or  three  times,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  it  not 
too  wet,  roll  it  once.  If  the  spring  is  favorable,  we  sow  one 
and  one-quarter  bushels  to  the  acre;  if  a  very  dry  season,  one 
and  one-half  bushels.  .  .  A  . 

5.  Common  wild  prairie  grass,  blue-joint,  buffalo  grass,  red-top 
and"  wild  timothy,  with  some  white  clover,  supply  the  pastures 
of  Nebraska.  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  clover  do  well  wherever 
cultivated,  but  the  prairies  are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  stock  during  the  pasturing  season,  which  is  reported 
to  ran crC  from  five  to  nine  months  in  length.  Otoe  reports  fave 
months  as  the  season  upon  which  stock  can  feed  exclusively  in 
pastures;  Dixon,  Dodge, Hall, and  Burt,  six  months;  Cass, Cage, 
and  Jefferson,  seven  months;  Richardson,  Pawnee,  and  Jones, 
eiaht  to  nine  months ;  and  Merrick  runs  up  to  ten  months,  our 
correspondent  claiming  that  stock  will  live  the  whole  year  on 
pastures  in  case  not  much  snow  falls  in  winter.  The  expense  ot 
pasturing  stock  during  this  season  is  generally  the  cost  pt  salt 
and  herding — the  highest  estimate  being  $2.50  per  head  tor  tbe 
season,  and  the  lowest  “  nothing.” 

6.  There  is  an  abundance  of  wild  small  fruits,  such  as  plums, 
grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  but  little  has 
yet  been  done  to  test  the  capabilities  for  large  fruits.  Our  Dixon 
reporter  writes : —  ,  o  nr 

This  county  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  apples,  peaclies,  or 
pears,  as  they  get  badly  winter-killed,  and  do  not  grow  natura 
or  wild ;  but  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  cherries,  mulberrie  , 
raspberries,  walnuts,  grapes,  &c.,  grow  wild  and  profusely, 
family  will  frequently  make  one  hundred  gallons  of  pure  "'me  1 
a  season.  I  have  made  twenty  gallons  for  my  own  use,  gathering 
the  grapes  in  two  days.  The  wine  sells  at  from  fifty  cents  to  & 
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per  gallon.  There  is  no  grafted  fruit  cultivated  here ;  those  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  have  failed. 

Hardy  apples  may  generally  be  cultivated  with  proper  selec¬ 
tions  of  varieties  and  care  of  trees.  In  Otoe  County,  according 
to  our  correspondent,  fruits  that  succeed  in  the  north  do  well. 
The  hardier  apples  grow  and  bear  well,  while  pears  are  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  Peaches  will  yield  an  occasional  crop,  when  the 
trees  are  grown  in  the  sod,  so  as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  render  it  hardy.  The  small  fruits  all  do  well,  except  the 
Lawton  blackberry  and  the  raspberries  which  propagate  from 
suckers,  as  they  badly  winter-kill  unless  thoroughly  protected. 

Our  Dodge  reporter  says  the  hardiest  fruits  must  be  selected 
to  prove  successful,  and  advises  the  raising  of  seedlings,  which  he 
finds  perfectly  hardy. 

Hall  County. — Capabilities  for  raising  fruit  not  very  good. 
Apples  and  pears  will  not  do  well ;  I  have  tried  it  for  the  last  ten 
years  without  success,  although  I  claim  to  understand  it.  Of  twelve 
varieties  of  cherries,  only  one  kind  (the  Early  Richmond)  did 
well.  Plums  do  well ;  also  grapes,  that  is,  the  Concord  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  but  no  tender  varieties. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  August  15,  1868. 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  all  of  your 
inquiries. 

Nebraska  is  as  fine  a  garden  spot  as  can  be  found  on  earth. 
But  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  poor  soil,  and  there  (the  grass  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  thrive  pn  it  finely. 
There  is  such  nutriment  in  it  that  stock  -will  live  well  on  it  all 
winter,  providing  snows  do  not  bury  it  too  long.  But  I  will 
reply  to  your  inquiries  in  regular  order  as  you  have  put  them  to 
me. 

1st.  The  land  in  the  section  of  country  around  Fort  Kearney 
is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  capable  of  producing  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  (that  grow  in  the  same 
latitude  elsewhere),  in  fine  perfection.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
are  always  a  sure  general  crop.  Sometimes  drought,  bugs,  and 
grasshoppers  have  injured  the  potato,  corn,  and  vegetable  crops; 
but  early  vegetables  are  always  sure,  and  early  crops  of  any  kind. 
We  are  not  troubled  with  such  drawbacks  any  more  than  in 
States  east  of  us.  When  the  grasshoppers  do  not  come,  our  com 
crops  are  excellent,  the  finest  of  vegetables  are  raised,  and  fruits 
flourish  well.  I  have  lived  here  twelve  years  and  a  half,  and  can 
fully  judge  of  the  average  seasons  and  crops.  The  Platte  Valley, 
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for  a  hundred  miles.  ^  ,“uE! 

the  valley  of  the  Big  and of  Fort  ifearuey; 

Fort  Kearney;  tie 

the  W  ood  ihn  e1  vaney,  =,  Kearnev  and  other  smaller  val- 
Lou,,  River  valley  ""f1' ^  “^flSds,  are  all  open  to  pre- 
leys,  together  wl*  al'lh,®  tion8  'fhe  cost  of  settlement  is  but 
emotion  and  liomestea  11  states,  and  advantages  just  as 

small  in  companson  tv  ,  within  three  miles  of 

good.  Good  locations ,*  be ^taken Those  who 
Fort  Kearney,  and  within  Y  opportunities,  as 

conte  and  situations^  accordance 

they  can  select  the  best  1  Railroad  interests  will  very  soon 
with  their  desues  tastes.  of  Fort  Kearney.  The 

advance  the  value  of  la  t  construction  and  in  contem- 

following  at  Fort  Kearney:  The 

s5BSSsSf*5 

lai2d!’  Laborers  receive  here  from  830  to  $40  per  month.  Supply 
is  scarce,  and  demand  is  not  great  at  present  On  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  laborers  generally  find  work  to  do  those  a 
retained  who  are  most  valuable.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds  get 
good  wages  in  Nebraska,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  them  m 
this  vicinity  at  present.  As  settlers  come  in  and  locate,  so  the 

Ser3VreOuVrclimateeis  unsurpassed.  Some  seasons  it  is  rather  dry 
bein"  a  drawback  to  late  crops,  but  is  favorable  othenuse  It 
a  very  healthy  climate.  No  chills  and  fever  no  summer  s 
plaints  trouble  us.  Those  who  have  been  sick \V J*nS 
States  come,  out  here  and  soon  recruit  in  health! and  sti- e 
The  water  is  pure,  the  air  is  pure,  and  people  who  do 
their  stomachs  will  never  complain  of  sickness.  section, 

4th.  No  minerals  have  yet  been  developed  in  this  s  » 
although  signs  of  coal  are  found  on  the  Republican  Riv  ,  b 
....  .  irnovnfwr  Timber  can  be  got  by  seuie 
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the  islands  of  the  Platte,  which  islands  are  mostly  accessible  by 
wagons,  as  the  Platte  River  is  generally  very  shallow,  sometimes 
being  almost  dry  for  months  in  the  year.  All  wise  people,  how¬ 
ever,  plant  timber  as  they  do  corn,  and  then  they  have  no  further 
trouble.  Most  all  kinds  of  trees  suitable  to  latitude  will  grow 
here  from  cuttings  and  seeds. 

5th.  The  crops  are  mostly  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  and  pota¬ 
toes.  At  first  hand  the  farmer  gets  for  wheat  about  $1  per  bushel ; 
oats,  75  cents  per  bushel,  $1  delivered  at  the  railroad;  potatoes, 
$2.50  per  bushel ;  corn,  $1.25  per  bushel ;  onions,  $3  per  bushel. 
Butter,  50  cents  per  pound ;  eggs,  50  cents  per  dozen. 

6th.  At  present  there  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce  at 
almost  any  railroad  station.  The  railroad  runs  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Platte  River,  and  at  Fort  Kearney  is  three  miles  from  the 
river  and  six  miles  from  the  fort.  The  facilities  for  transporta¬ 
tion  are  good.  Teams  have  to  be  used  to  transport  to  and  from 
the  railroad.  Other  facilities  are:  Daily  mail,  telegraph,  and 
express  offices. 

7th.  As  in  all  new  countries,  school  and  religious  advantages 
have  to  grow  up  with  settlements.  We  hope  to  have  the  best  of 
such  advantages  before  very  long.  The  friends  of  education  in 
the  State  are  moving  energetically  in  the  matter  of  public  schools, 
and  from  all  appearances,  Nebraska  will  be  ahead  of  all  other 
States  in  her  school  advantages.  Churches  grow  up  with  the 
people  according  as  they  are  religiously  inclined.  I  trust  tlu»t 
the  temples  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  may  be  many,  and  orname,  <• 
the  beautiful  plains  of  Nebraska  as  she  goes  forward  in  her  pr\ 
gressive  career. 

8th.  The  population  is  of  a  mixed  character.  Some  are  Ameri¬ 
can  born,  some  are  English,  some  Irish,  some  from  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  To  the  land  of  Nebraska  all  people,  of 
whatever  clime  or  nationality,  are  invited,  and  all  try  to  get  along 
as  harmoniously  as  possible.  With  good  Republican  institutions 
and  form  of  government,  wherein  all  people  have  equal  rights, 
the  State  of  Nebraska  can  truly  welcome  all  people,  of  whatever 
land,  and  bid  them  here  make  their  home  in  peace,  and  find  rest, 
happiness,  and  joy. 

The  whole  of  your  questions  being  now  answered,  I  will  bring 
my  letter  to  a  close,  hoping  your  work  may  prove  productive  of 
much  good,  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  have  been 
enterprising  enough  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

With  my  best  wishes, 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

MOSES  H.  SYDENHAM. 
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Peru,  Nebraska,  July  24,  1868. 

Mr  Frederick  B.  Goddard,  New  York : 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.  has  been  received.  Our 
lands  are  mostly  rolling  prame,  all  of  which  is  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  farming.  Unlike  almost  all  other  prairie  countries, 
we  have  no  wet  or  marshy  lands.  Good  improved  iarms  sell  for 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre ;  raw  lands,  from  $3  to  $10. 

Farm  hands  get  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day;  mechanics,  $2.50  to 
$4  •  either  of  which  can  usually  find  ready  employment 

Our  climate  is  as  good,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  in  the  West ; 
winters  very  dry,  springs  seldom  muddy,  and  summer  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  can  not  be  surpassed  in  the  West  for  health.  Our 
crops  are  principally  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  with  an  abundance 
of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  generally.  Wheat,  new,  $1  per 
bushel;  corn,  old,  50  cents;  oats,  40  cents.  Horses  are  from 
$100  to  $150 ;  cows,  $25  to  $40.  We  have  but  little  coal  as  yet, 

but  timber  sufficient  for  our  purposes. 

We  are  immediately  on  the  great  Missouri  River,  with  railioad 
on  the  east  bank.  We  have  a  good  common  school  system,  with 
good  schools  generally.  ,  .  ,  . 

In  our  village  we  have  the  State  normal  school,  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  a  great  success.  .  .  , 

We  have  a  number  of  flourishing  church  organizations  in  the 
country,  with  houses  of  worship,  such  as  Episcopalian,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  &c.  . 

Our  country  is  the  best  watered  country  I  ever  saw,  especially 
for  stock;  also  good  mill  streams.  We  have  in  our  county  nine 
grist  mills,  four  steam,  and  five  water-power. 

Yours  truly,  %  _ 

D.  C.  SANDERS. 


KANSAS. 


The  early  history  of  Kansas  is  so  closely  identified  with  the 
grave  and  important  issues  which  culminated  in  the  late  Re¬ 
bellion,  that  this  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief 
reference  to  the  stirring  events  which  signalized  its  birth  as  a 
Territory.  The  passage  of  the  K  an  sas-N ebraska  bill,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  attracted  attention  to 
the  country  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  opposite  the  State  of  the  same  name.  Emigrant  Aid  So¬ 
cieties  were  organized  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  and  early  in  1851  crowds  of  emigrants  were  hast¬ 
ening  to  the  new  Territory  of  Kansas.  These  were  mostly 
representatives  from  the  free  States.  The  people  along  the 
Missouri  State  border,  regarding  this  influx  of  Free-State 
settlers  as  inimical  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  determined 
to  occupy  the  Territory  themselves,  and  so  soon  as  the  first 
effort  was  made  to  organize  under  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
elect  officials,  trouble  was  engendered  between  these  two 
rival  factions.  Voters  came  over  from  Missouri  in  crowds, 
controlling  the  polls  in  many  places,  and  setting  at  naught 
the  attempts  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  representatives  ; 
and  in  frequent  instances  sanguinary  and  desperate  conflicts 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  killing  and  wounding  of  many,  and 
in  the  wanton  destruction  of  dwellings  and  other  property. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  for  several  years,  each 
party  struggling  desperately  for  supremacy,  until  finally  the 
Free-State  men  triumphed,  and  a  Constitution  was  adopted 
forever  prohibiting  slavery  from  the  limits  of  Kansas. 

This  political  struggle  had  been  watched  by  the  people  of 
the  North  and  South,  with  thrilling  interest  and  divided  x 
sympathies,  and  the  result,  doubtless,  served  to  aggravate  and 
intensify  the  feeling  of  sectional  prejudice  which  had  already, 
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to  some  extent,  embittered  the  relations  between  those  who 
approved  and  those  who  condemned  slavery.  It  was  the  first 
positive  advantage  obtained  by  the  anti-slavery  element  over 
the  “peculiar  institution,”  revealing  the  strength  of  the 
party  organization,  and  foreshadowing  the  perils  and  dan¬ 
gers  with  which  slavery  was  threatened.  Like  the  low, 
soughing  wind  which  precedes  the  coming  tornado,  the  local  dis¬ 
turbances  of  Kansas  were  only  premonitions  of  the  terrible 
conflict  which  followed. 

These  facts  are  mentioned  partly  because  they  properly 
belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  State  under  consideration, 
but  more  particularly  to  illustrate  the  indomitable  will  and 
courage  of  the  first  settlers  of  Kansas,  many  of  whom  are  now 
its  leading  and  most  influential  citizens. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  youngest  and  largest  States  of  the 
Union.  It  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of  the  Missouri  Val¬ 
ley,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nebraska,  east  by  Mis¬ 
souri,  south  by  Indian  Territory,  and  west  by  Colorado.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  State  January  1,  1861,  with  a  population 
of  107,000,  which  is  now  estimated  at  between  300,000  and 
400,000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  State  has  a  varying 
length  from  east  to  west  of  from  344  to  408  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  208  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  57,000,000 
acres,  of  which  according  to  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  43,140,000  are  yet  unsold  and  open  to  settle¬ 


ment.  ,  ,  „ 

Kansas  possesses  the  same  surface  characteristics  as  -Ne¬ 
braska,  except  that  it  is  more  extensively  and  more  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  running  streams.  Its  most  thickly  set¬ 
tled  counties  lie  along  the  Missouri  River  front,  hut  railroad 
facilities  have  already  extended  far  into  the  interior,,  making 
easily  accessible  vast  tracts  of  land,  excellent  for  agricultura 
and  pastoral  pursuits. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson,  inspired  by  the  natural  beauties  of 
Kansas  scenery,  thus  writes  of  it : — 

I  wonder  if  the  Almighty  ever  made  a  more  beautiful  country 
than  Kansas.  Those  green  prairies,  rolling  like  gentle  swells  o 
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the  ocean,  starred  and  gemmed  with  flowers,  and  threaded  with 
dark  belts  of  timber  which  mark  the  winding  streams,  are  a  joy- 
forever. 

****** 

Glancing  over  thousands  of  acres  covered  with  long  grass  and 
dotted  with  groves,  it  appears  the  perfect  counterpart  of  cultivat¬ 
ed  field  and  orchard.  One  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that  he 
is  not  scouring  a  long  settled  country  whose  inhabitants  have 
suddenly  disappeared,  taking  with  them  houses  and  barns,  and 
leaving  only  their  rich  pasture  and  hay  fields. 

****** 

Wagon  roads,  revealing  the  jet  black  soil,  intersect  the  deep 
green  of  graceful  slopes,  where  waves  tall  prairie  grass  with  wild 
flowers  of  blue,  purple,  and  yellow.  *  *  *  *  The  sky  is  of 

wonderful  clearness.  Narrow  belts  and  fringes  of  forest  mark 
the  winding  streams.  In  the  distance  rise  conical  isolated 
mounds  wrapt  in  the  softest  of  veils,  a  dim  and  dreamy  haze. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Kansas  is  healthful  and  temper¬ 
ate,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  A  correspondent  says  : — 

Consumption  is  never  known  unless  brought  here  from  other 
States.  The  summer  heat  is  tempered  with  a  breeze  from  the 
southwest.  The  nights  are  cool.  Winters  short  and  mild, 
with  only  a  few  sharp  cold  days.  Ice  in  the  streams  sufficient 
for  summer  use.  Snow  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  day  or  two. 
Spring  opens  about  the  first  of  March  usually,  not  with  rain  and 
mud,  but  with  a  dry  breeze  from  the  south,  rising  sometimes  to  a 
gale.  In  35  years  there  has  been  but  one  general  drought. 

The  seasons  are  usually  mild,  and  free  from  great  extremes 
either  of  cold  or  heat,  the  weather  changing  gradually  as  one 
season  follows  the  other.  The  winters  are  short,  and  snow 
seldom  falls  in  great  quantities. 

Timber. — As  a  general  thing,  the  State  is'not  well  timbered. 
The  growth  of  timber  has  been  checked,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
Indian  fires  which  have  so  often  swept  over  the  prairies. 
Along  the  streams,  chiefly,  may  be  found  the  black  walnut, 
the  different  oaks,  soft  and  sugar  maple,  sycamore,  white  ash, 
pecan,  locust,  mulberry,  hackberry,  coffee  bean,  cherry,  elm, 
and  hickory.  A  good  hedge  fence  can  be  raised  in  four  years. 
Kails  usually  had  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  hundred.  Stone  suita- 
14 
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ble  'for  building  and  fencing  are  convenient  to  nearly  every 

^KansaTlumber  costs  $25  to  $40  per  thousand  feet  at  the 
mills.  Shingles,  about  $6.  Pine  shingles,  $8  to  $11.  Clay 
and  sand  for  brick  abound,  and  the  best  varieties  of  stone  and 

mWee’subjoin  a  portion  of  the  late  Report  of  H.  S.  Sleeper, 
Surveyor-General  of  Kansas : — 

Surface  Features.— The  general  siirface  of  Kansas  is  a  gently 
undulating  prairie,  having  no  marked  features  like  those  of  other 
prairie  States,  except,  perhaps,  the  diversity  presented  by  a  more 
rolling  surface.  The  division  of  land  is  of  two  classes.  First  to 
mention  is  the  timber  and  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands,  boider- 
in<r  rivers  and  creeks,  the  estimated  area  of  which  is  ten  million 
acres,  being  fully  five  times  the  amount  of  all  improved  lands  m 
the  State  at  the  present  time.  To  the  second  belongs  the  upland 
or  rollino-  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  averages  from  twoto  three 
feet  in  depth,  with  a  subsoil  of  fertilizing  qualities  which  will,  by 
careful  cultivation,  prove  inexhaustible.  This  class  of  land  is  con¬ 
sidered,  by  far,  preferable  for  the  raising  of  grains  and  fruits 
while  the  bottom  land  is  selected  for  corn,  hemp,  vegetables,  and 
grasses.  But  such  is  the  uniform  character  of  the  general  surface 
of  Kansas,  that  nearly  every  quarter  section  within  its  limits  is 
capable  of  cultivation.  , 

Timber  is  confined  mainly  to  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  is  not  superabundant;  yet  its  scarcity  is.  compensated  tor  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  very  general  distribution  of  rock  through¬ 
out  the  State,  which  is  easy  of  access,  and  furnishes  the  best  ot 
building  and  fencing  material. 

Streams.  —  No  mountain  ranges,  swamps,  sloughs,  or  laxes 
exist  in  the  State,  except  in  some  instances  where  rivers  have 
changed  their  beds,  leaving  small  lakes.  Water-courses  are  well 
distributed  over  the  State.  Their  usual  course  is  south  ot  east. 

Among  the  most  important  streams  may  be  mentioned  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Neosho  on  the  south,  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries 
in  the  northern  part,  and  the  Missouri  River  forming  the  eastern 
boundary.  The  descent  of  the  Kansas  River  may  be  regarded  as 
showing  the  rapidity  of  the  water-courses  of  the  State,  hrom  i 
mouth,  west  one  hundred  miles,  the  fall  is  a  little  over  two  feet  t 
the  mile ;  for  the  second  and  third  hundred  miles,  about  six  tees 
to  the  mile;  and  for  the  last  one  hundred  miles,  about  seven  tee 
to  the  mile ;  making  a  total  fall  of  over  two  thousand  feet  in  ou 
hundred  miles.  Water-powers  are  not  abundant,  but  several  ai 
being  improved  on  the  Neosho  and  other  smaller  streams. 
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Such  streams  as  rise  in  the  mountains  west  have  quicksand  bot¬ 
toms,  but  local  streams,  that  rise  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State,  have  clear  water,  and  gravel  beds,  but  are  not  enduring  as 
the  mountain  streams.  Unfailing  springs  of  pure,  cold  water°are 
lound  in  nearly  every  locality,  and  good  wells  of  water  can  be 
obtained  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 

Minerals.— The  coal  measures  underlie  fully  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  extending 
to  an  irregular  line  crossing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  near 
f  or.t  Klle>r-  The,  uPPer  stratum  crops  out  in  nearly  every  county 
in  the  eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State.  At  present,  the 
coal  veins  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great  extent,  except  in 
.Leavenworth,  Osage,  and  Bourbon  counties,  where  it  is  found  in 
inexhaustible  quantity  and  of  superior  quality.  *  *  From  recent 
reports  of  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays  and  the  west,  I  am 
ot  the  opinion  that  from  that  point  west,  coal  will  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  m  quantity  and  quality.  Sand-rock,  suitable  for  building 
purposes,  underlies  the  whole  State  of  Kansas,  and  crops  out  in 
maiiy  localities.  Lime-rock,  also,  is  found  in  numerous  varieties 
and  appears  m  nearly  every  ravine  and  hillside.  On  the  Kansas 
Kiver,  near  Fort  Riley,  are  found  inexhaustible  quarries  of  mag¬ 
nesian  limestone,  of  beautiful  color,  which  is  now  being  used  fn 
the  erection  of  public  buildings.  *  *  A  quarry  of  black  mar- 
ble,  full  of  light  yellow  veins,  has  been  discovered  in  Bourbon 
hTnH'  cThlS  marble,  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  is  considered 
valuable  for  ornamental  purposes.  White  marble  of  various  varie- 
ties  !s  found  south  of  the  Cottonwood  River,  in  the  counties  of 
JButler  and  Sedgwick. 

Salt.— Under  the  act  admitting  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
™^  tweh;e  salt  springs  were  granted,  which  have  been  located 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  River.  Four  of  these  springs 
are  situated  on  Salt  Creek,  in  the  valley  of  the  Solomon  River- 
w’fYi1'1  e^tens.1y.e  salt-marsh  of  three  thousand  acres,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Republican  River;  two,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Republican  River,  still  farther  east,  in  a  small  marsh  of  three 
undred  acres,  which  like  the  first-mentioned  marsh,  is  wholly 
tlfis  nffileg‘  ?“•  i  °f  °xact  Iocation  of  the  remaining  two 

*•  lield  a 

¥anJ  fther  springs  have  been  discovered  on  the  Saline  River, 
strong  bt  eSS’  7  ie-n  BurT.eys  are  extended  westward  along  that 
Sr  Vei7  f  t?nsivc  salmes  will  be  found.  The  water  of  the 
^lve1'  d“nng »  great  portion  of  the  year  is  found  to  be  so 
brackish  as  to  be  unfit  for  culinary  purposes. 

Whenever  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  southwestern  branch 
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.  mar.A  Co-n+o  Fe  shall  have  been  completed,  thus  opening  up  a 
Sv  market  and  furnishing  speedy  means  of  transportation  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  Kansas  will  become  one  of  the  great  salt-pro- 

^UMaxi^factuees!— Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during 
the  last  few  years  to  the  development  of  our  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  Of  the  diffierent  branches  that  are  now  m  operation,  or 
near  lv' so,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent 

Tavo  woolen  factories  are  located  at  Lawrence,  one  at  Fort 
gcott,  and  one  at  Burlington.  A  paper-mill  is  about  completed 
at  Manhattan,  for  the  manufacturing  of  all  kinds  of  paper.  h,  u 
merous  flouring  and  saw-mills  are  conveniently  located  through¬ 
out  the  State,  in  this  city  a  large  foundery  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  a  number  of  years,  manufacturing  stoves,  quartz 
mills  and  castings  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  .  Also,  mills  for  the 
manufacturing  of  farm,  garden,  and  household  implements,  woolen 
goods,  flouI°°carriages,Sand  wagons,  and  all  kinds  of  building 
material  are  extensively  carried  on.  ,  ' 

Railroads.— During  the  past  year  rapid  advancement  has  been 
made  toward  completing  the  already  established  road^and  aLo 
in  forming  and  surveying  routes  for  proposed  roads  ^  Mm 
grants  of  lands  that  the  several  roads  possess,  together  with  the 
.  material  aid  offered  by  counties  through  which  the  lines  pass,  and 
the  well-known  ability  of  parties  interested  m  them,  are  fa\  oiable 
to  their  completion  at  an  early  day.  And  with  t he  «»mplrtwn 
the  roads  established  and  proposed,  Kansas  will  have  as  complete 
a  system  of  railways  as  most  of  the  Western  States. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division.  -The  year 
1863,  dates  the  commencement  of  the  mam  line  of this  10  , 

beginning  at  the  State  line  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  River 
with  the  Missouri  River.  In  the  year  1864  ^I^  rLTess 
completed  5  in  the  year  1865,  the  war  prevented  further  progress, 
but  in  July  of  the  same  year  a  new  company  was  organized,  an 
during  the  year  following  completed  seventy-nine  miles  ot  tne 
mainline,  together  with  the  branch  road  from  Leavenworth 
to  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles.  The  mam  hn 
now  completed,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 

^  The  Pacific  Railroad,  central  branch,  starting  from  Atchison 
and  running  west,  has  completed  and  in  operation  sixty  miles. 

The  Missouri  River  Railroad,  commencing  at  Leavenwort 
and  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific  Raflroad,  eastern  divisio  , 
and  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  at  Wyandotte,  has  thirty 
three  miles  completed  and  in  operation. 

*  Since  the  above  official  report  from  the  General  Land  Office  was Lvo'heen^ded^  The^on- 
different  roads  has  rapidly  progressed,  and  many  miles  of  have  been  ad  ed  ^ 

strncting  and  projected  railways  of  Kansas,  when  completed,  will  wonderfully  lacmu. 
settlement  and  growth  of  the  entire  State, 
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The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad, 
commencing  at  Lawrence,  is  graded  to  the  south  line  of  Douglas 
County,  with  iron  arriving  for  the  laying  of  the  track  to  that 
point ;  distance  twenty  miles. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  Railroad,  running  through  the 
northern  tier  of  counties,  has  fifteen  miles  about  ready  for  the 
cars. 

A  contract  for  building  and  equipping  the  Union  Pacific  (south¬ 
ern  branch)  Railroad,  was  entered  into  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August  last.  The  contracting  parties  to  build  the  line  from  its 
junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  division,  at 
Junction  City,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Osage  (Indian) 
reservation,  near  Humboldt,  Kansas.  W ork  qp  the  fine  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  15th  of  October  next,  and  the  road  completed  and 
equipped  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  with  a  pro¬ 
viso  extending  the  time  of  completion  to  1872,  in  case  the  State 
fails  to  guarantee  interest  on  certain  bonds.  From  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  and  the  known  ability  of  the  capitalists  who  have 
undertaken  the  work,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  completion  of  this  line  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
time  as  expressed  in  the  contract. 

The  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Galveston  Railroad, 
from  Wyandotte,  south,  has  about  twenty  miles  graded.  The 
franchises  of  this  road  are  of  a  local  nature. 

The  Lawrence  and  Emporia,  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Southwestern  Railroads  have  each  liberal  franchises  of  land. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  from  Holden,  Mis¬ 
souri,  through  the  counties  of  Miami,  Franklin,  Osage  and  Lyon, 
Kansas,  to  Emporia,  thence  to  Santa  Fe,  has  been  much  discussed 
by  people  along  said  line,  with  a  view  of  commencing  operations 
at  an  early  day.  This  road  has  no  franchises  as  yet. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  a  road  commencing  at  a  point  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pond  Creek,  near  western  boundary  of  Kansas,  and 
running  south  to  Santa  Fe,  is  being  made. 

The  extending  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  country 
heretofore  occupied  as  their  undisturbed  hunting-ground  has 
been,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
different  Indian  tribes  on  the  Plains,  and  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
the  last  effort  of  barbarism  to  beat  back  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization.  But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  settlements 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  road,  and  points  where 
hardly  six  months  ago  not  a  house  marked  the  spot,  are  now 
occupied  by  flourishing  towns.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  advantage  that  the  completion  of  this  road  will  afford  to  the 
people  of  this  district.  Already  thousands  of  heads  of  cattle  are 
being  shipped  over  this  road  to  eastern  markets,  which  were 
driven  up  from  Texas  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  fatted  on 
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the  nutritious  grasses  peculiar  to  western  Kansas  Whenever 
the  present  Indian  difficulties  shall  terminate,  and  a  false  and 
pernicious  philanthropy  cease  to  encourage  idleness  and  vagrancy 
In  the  wandering  nomads  of  the  plains,  then,  within  an  mcredib  y 
short  space  of  time,  what  was  the  Great  American  Desert,  will 
become  the  home  of  hardy,  enterprising  settlers,  with  their  rail¬ 
ways,  cities,  and  towns,  and  countless  herds  of  stock  grazing  upon 
the'  finest  pasturage  of  the  world. 

The  General  Laud  Office  Commissioner  says  of  Kansas:— 

The  eastern  half  is  undulating  prairie,  alternating  with  timber. 
The  latter  is  generally  found  skirting  the  streams,  which  flow 
through  beautiful  valkys.  The  western  part  of  the  State  is  more 
level  the  depressions  more  gradual,  and  timber  less  abundant. 
The  extreme  western  portion  forms  part  of  a  sterile  belt  running 
from  the  47th  parallel  to  New  Mexico.  The  State  is  drained  by 
a  number  of  large  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Missouri.  No  moun- 
tains,  swamps,  or  marshes  have  been  discovered  The  timber 
consists  of  cottonwood,  sycamore,  oak,  ash  luckory  walnut, 
liackberry,  sugar-maple,  sumac,  and  willow.  The  growth  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  probably  adequate  to  home  demand  but  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  form  the  basis  of  an  export  lumber  trade. 

******* 

The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  is  excellent,  there  being  two  classes 
of  land,  the  first  embracing  the  alluvions  of  the  river  and  the 
strips  of  timber.  Of  this  class  there  are  at  least  ten  million  acres 
in  the  State,  or  fully  five  times  the  amount  of  improved  land. 
For  the  production  of  the  heavier  kinds  _  of  cereals  this  land  is 
surpassed  in  richness  by  none  of  the  neighboring  States,  t  o 
wheat  and  other  small  grains,  the  second-class  lands,  embracing 
the  upland  or  rolling  prairies,  are  preferred.  These  are  covered 
by  a  soil  averaging  from  two  to  three  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  of  fertilizing  qualities  sufficient  to  furnish  inexhaustible  ler- 
tility,  if  skillfully  managed.  .  ,  -  +lip 

The  scarcity  of  building  timber  is  amply  compensated  by  tne 
general  distribution  of  rocks  admirable  for  the  construction _oi 
dwellings  and  fences.  Water-courses  are  well  distributed,  tm- 
failino-  springs  of  pure  cold  water  are  very  abundant,  and  wens, 
furnishing  copious  supply,  need  not  be  sunk  over  twenty  to  lo  y 

fe<Facts  collected  from  old  settlers  show  that  the  soil  of  Kansas 
has  a  remarkable  power  of  compensating  the  absence  oi  rain  J 
its  subterranean  stores  of  moisture.  The  records  of  meteoroi.  g- 
cal  observations  at  military  posts  indicate  that  the  average  p 
cipitation  of  rain  during  the  months  of  J une,  J uly,  and  Augus  , 
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about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  favor  of  Kansas  as  compared  with 
the  neighboring  States. 

******* 

Leavenworth,  the  largest  city,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Missouri,  about  a  mile  below  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  country,  well  watered,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  excellent  building  materials.  Its  churches,  schools, 
literary  publications,  manufacturing  and  commercial  institutions, 
are  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  and  intelligent  popu¬ 
lation,  which  is  now  30,000  or  40,000. 

Lawrence  is  a  beautiful  and  thriving  town  in  Douglas  County, 
on  the  Kansas  River,  forty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  over  2,000. 

Atchison,  Wyandotte,  and  Topeka  are  promising  towns.  The 
latter  is  now  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  well  located  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kansas  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  above 
Lawrence,  with  a  population  of  1,500. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  pamphlet,  briefly  setting  forth 
the  resources  of  Kansas,  published  by  State  authority  : — 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Kansas  is,  without  exception,  the 
most  desirable  in  the  United  States — it  is  better  than  that,  even 
of  the  same  latitude,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  winters  are  short,  dry,  and  pleasant,  with  but  little  rain  or 
snow. 

The  grass  is  green  in  the  forests  and  on  the  prairies  until  mid¬ 
winter.  And  very  often  herds  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  roam 
at  large  during  the  entire  winter,  without  any  additional  feed  or 
care. 

At  the  close  of  February  we  are  reminded  by  a  soft  gentle 
breeze  from  the  south,  that  winter  is  gone ;  and  the  grand  prai¬ 
ries,  interspersed  with  every  variety  of  flowers,  and  dotted  by 
numerous  herds  of  fine  stock,  or  perhaps  a  train  of  emigrants 
wending  their  way  in  search  of  new  homes,  assume  their  usual 
green  robes  of  carpet,  and  present  a  scene  of  superb  grandeur. 

During  the  summer  there  is  always  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze, 
which  makes  even  the  hottest  days  and  nights  pleasant  and  de¬ 
lightful.  ****** 

Since  the  year  1860  the  State  has  been  blessed  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  rain,  and  the  average  yield  of  crops  has  been  equally  as 
great  as  that  of  other  States.  The  oldest  inhabitants  universally 
agree  that  the  drought  of  1860  was  the  only  one  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  that  ever  visited  Kansas. 

Soil. — The  soil  is  deep,  rich,  and  fertile;  in  the  valleys  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  and  resting  on  a  clay  subsoil ; 
and  upon  the  table-lands  and  broad  prairies,  to  the  depth  of  from 
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one  to  three  feet,  resting  on  a  subsoil  composed  of  clay  and  sand 
The  richness  of  the  soil  is  demonstrated  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  prairie  grass  which  is  yearly  produced.  • 

Schools -No  new  State  affords  better  facilities  for  educating 
her  children  than  the  State  of  Kansas.  By  act  «f  Congress  sec¬ 
tions  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in  each  township  were  donated  to  the 
State  for  the  use  of  common  schools;  seventy-two  sections  for  the 
use  and  support  of  a  State  university  and  seventy-two  sections 
for  other  educational  purposes.  Through  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  a  thorough  and  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  common  schools  has  been  perfected  throughout  the  State, 
so  that  at  present  the  children  of  no  district  are  deprived  of  edu¬ 
cational  privileges. 

RIVERS. 

Kansas  River.— The  Kansas  River  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  of  water  in  the  W  est,  it 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill,  near 
Junction  City,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  a  rich,  fertile  valley,  from  three  to  seven  miles  in  width, 
and  empties  into  the  Missouri  River  at  Wyandotte  City,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Republican— The  Republican  River  comes  down  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  through  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  coursing  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  through  a  rich,  wild  region  of  country,  for 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles. 

Smoky  Hill.— The  Smoky  Hill  derives  its  source  from  the 
confluence  of  several  smaller  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  flows  to  the  east  through  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Republican.  Along  the  rich  valley  of 
this  river,  a  daily  line  of  stage-coaches  pass  from  the  western  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Denver  City. 

Neosho.— The  Neosho  River  rises  near  the  center  of  the  State, 
and  flows  to  the  southeast  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  stock- 
growing  country,  emptying  into  Grand  River,  near  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Kansas.  The  Neosho  Valley  is  from  three  to 
seven  miles  in  width,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
rich,  and  desirable  lands  in  the  State. 

Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  River,  collecting  the  snows  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  State,  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  nnles. 

Great  Nemaha. — The  Great  Nemaha  rises  in  the  north-cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  east,  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
River  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State.  Th<jre  is  a  sufficien¬ 
cy  of  timber  on  its  banks  for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  coun 
try  through  which  it  passes. 
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Osage. — The  Osage  courses  through  a  fine  region  of  country- 
in  southern  Kansas,  about  midway  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Kansas  and  Neosho.  The  Pottawattomie  and  other  smaller 
streams  flow  into  the  Osage.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  contain 
some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  State. 

Big  Blue. — The  Big  Blue,  from  Nebraska  Territory,  flows  to 
the  south  through  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  emptying 
into  the  Kansas  River  at  the  city  of  Manhattan. 

Solomon. — The  Solomon  rises  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  empties  into  the 
Smoky  Hill,  about  thirty  miles  west  from  J unction  City. 

The  source  and  general  direction  of  the  Verdigris,  Cottonwood, 
Grasshopper,  Grand,  Saline,  and  all  other  Kansas  rivers,  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Ream’s  map  of  Kansas.  In  addition  to  the 
above  is  the  Missouri  River,  which  washes  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  State  for  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles.  This  river, 
navigable  at  all  times,  is  a  source  of  great  value  to  the  State,  and 
especially  to  Leavenworth,  Atchison,  Wyandotte,  White  Cloud, 
Doniphan,  and  other  cities  that  stand  upon  its  bauks. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  different 
localities,  the  whole  State  being  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
pure,  clear  cold  water.  Besides  the  clear  running  streams  and 
cool  refreshing  springs  in  the  different  localities,  the  best  quality 
of  water  is  also  obtained  by  digging  wells  on  the  high  prairies — 
ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth. 

Forests. — Kansas,  although  a  prairie  State,  is  well  supplied 
with  almost  every  variety  of  timber.  Along  the  entire  valleys 
of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  may  be  found  the  best  quality 
of  timber  in  sufficient  abundance.  The  timber  contained  in  these 
valleys,  is  from  three  to  ten  miles  in  width,  and  from  one  to  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
ash,  gum,  elm,  cottonwood,  hackberry,  sycamore,  and  every  other 
variety  that  is  usually  found  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Osage  Orange  is  used  extensively  for  fencing  purposes — 
its  growth  is  so  rapid  that  during  the  third  year  it  makes  a  fence 
of  the  most  permanent  and  substantial  character,  at  a  very  light 
expense  to  the  farmer. 

Products. — The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of 
produce  per  acre : — 


Corn,  from  50 

Wheat,  “  20 

Barley,  “  40 

Oats,  “  40 

Rye,  “  30 

Potatoes,  “  100 

Sorghum,  “  100 

Hungarian  Hay,  “  3 

Prairie  Hay,  “  2 


70  bushels. 
40  “ 

70  “ 

80  “ 

50  “ 

300  “ 


300 

5 


gallons. 

tons. 
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Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  are  also  raised  in  lar«e 
quantities. 

The  strictest  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Al¬ 
most  every  farmer  has  a  fine  growing  orchard,  consisting  of  apple, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  together  with  every  variety 
of  grapes  and  other  fruit  usually  grown  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  prairies  and  forests  abound  in  wild  fruits,  such  as  grapes, 
plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  paw-paws,  crab-apples,  &c. 

Stock. — Kansas  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
stock-growing  States  in  the  West.  Her  rich  soil,  broad  prairies 
covered  with  fine  heavy  grass,  which  during  the  fall  months  is 
cured  by  the  sun  into  hay,  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
easy  and  cheap  facilities  for  procuring  hay  and  other  forage,  the 
dry,  mild,  short  winter  seasons ;  and  the  gentle  refreshing  show¬ 
ers  of  summer,  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  afforded  those 
engaged  in  this  important  enterprise. 

The  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases  so  prevalent  among 
stock  in  other  States,  are  never  known  in  Kansas,  except  when 
occasionally  brought  with  herds  from  abroad. 

Wool-growing  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  profitable  branches  of  industry.  During  the  present  year 
large  herds  of  sheep  have  been  driven  to  the  State  from  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  while  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  bringing  many  more  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  facilities  for  raising  cattle  are  equally  great,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  almost  as  profitable  as  that  of  growing  wool.  The  fine 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  owned  by  the  Indians  in  southern 
Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  feeding  on  the  prairie  during 
the  entire  winter,  prove  conclusively  that  Kansas,  as  a  stock- 
raising  State,  is  unsurpassed. 

In  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the  State  millions  of 
buffalo,  deer  and  antelope  roam  upon  the  boundless  prairies ;  sup¬ 
ported  during  the  winter  by  a  fine  delicate  grass  cured  into  hay. 
Where  these  wild  animals  subsist,  there  ' can  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  domestic  stock,  since  fifty  sheep,  or  five  English  cattle 
can  be  supported  on  what  would  be  necessary  for  the  sustenance 
of  one  buffalo. 

The  State  also  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  other  wild  game 
such  as  bears,  wolves,  wild-cats, -raccoons,  rabbits,  otter,  minks, 
beaver,  muskrats,  prairie  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
quails,  &c. 


PRICE  OP  UNIMPROVED  LANDS  IN  KANSAS,  SOIL,  CROPS,  ETC. 

From  the  returns  at  hand  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  advance 
in  price  of  farm  lands  in  the  settled  counties  of  Kansas,  at  not 
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less  than  150  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  census  values  of 
1860.  The  lowest  estimate  being  25  per  cent,  for  Nemaha,  and 
the  highest  500  per  cent,  for  Marshall,  Washington,  and  Saline 
counties.  Pottawattomie  and  Butler  report  300  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vance;  Marion,  200  per  cent.;  Linn,  Johnson,  Doniphan,  Clay, 
Osage,  Chase,  Woodson,  100  per  cent. ;  Jackson  and  Franklin, 
80  to  85  per  cent. ;  Allen,  Miami,  Wyandotte,  and  Leavenworth, 
40  to  50  per  cent. 

In  Linn  County,  the  location  of  the  main  trunk  line  railroad 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  our  correspondent 
says,  the  price  of  lands  has  advanced  generally  20  per  cent,  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months.  In  Marshall,  farm  lands  purchased  at 
Government  prices  in  1 860,  now  sell  at  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  according 
to  the  quantity  under  cultivation,  and  the  real  estate  value  of  the 
county  is  claimed  to  be  at  least  five  times  that  of  1860;  and  the 
6,pc  facts  are  true  of  Washington  County  and  Saline.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  E.  D.,  running  through  the  county.  Bourbon 
reports  an  increase  of  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre. 

Unimproved,  or  wild  lands,  are  held  at  figures  ranging  from 
the  Government  price  for  public  lands  up  to  $10  per  acre. 

In  Bourbon  County  the  average  is  reported  at  $3.50  per  acre ; 
soil,  rich  black  loam,  averaging  2-J  feet  deep,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  grain  raised  in  the  Northern  States.  Allen 
County,  $5  per  acre,  entirely  prairie,  the  timber  being  all  located, 
and  worth  25  dollars  per  acre.  Linn  County,  $4  to  $8  for 
prairie;  $8  to  20  for  timber,  principally  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  and  quality  up  to  the  average  of  the  country. 
Miami  County,  $3  to  $15  per  acre.  The  prairies  are  undulating, 
and  classed  as  bottom,  second  bottom,  high  prairie,  and  mounds, 
and  are  generally  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Franklin 
County,  $3  per  acre ;  prairie,  some  of  excellent  quality,  but  dis¬ 
tant  from  timber  and  water ;  other  lands  stony  and  bluff,  and 
only  fit  for  pasture.  Johnson  County,  about  $6  per  acre ;  soil, 
mostly  black  loauq  15  to  24  inches  deep,  resting  on  a  yellow  clay 
subsoil. 

Wyandotte  County,  $10  per  acre.  Our  correspondent  says: 
This  county  is  located  between  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers, 
and  is  the  best  timbered  in  the  State.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  E.  D.,  pass  through 
the  county  in  such  a  manner  that  no  part  of  the  county  is  more 
than  ten  miles  from  railroad,  giving  a  good  market  for  every  thing 
our  farmers  may  raise,  whether  grain,  vegetables,  fruit  or  stock. 
The  land  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility ;  about  one  half  the  county  is 
heavily  timbered,  the  remainder  prairie.  The  prairie  portion  is 
in  the  Delaware  Reserve,  and  has  recently  been  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  and  is  now  in  the  market. 

Leavenworth  County,  $6  per  acre ;  generally  rolling  prairies, 
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belted  at  regular  intervals  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  mile  with  oak, 
walnut  hickory,  elm,  cottonwood,  and  pine  timber,  boil,  a  deep, 
rich  sandy,  vegetable  mold,  capable  of  yielding  enormous  crops 
of  corn,  pasturage,  all  the  cereals,  grass,  fruits,  &c.,  suited  to  the 

County.  About  $5  per  acre.  Very  productive ;  un¬ 
dulated  prairie,  and  alluvial  creek  bottoms.  Streams  skirted  with 
timber.  Doniphan  County ,  $3  to  $15  per  acre,  boil  superior; 
adapted  to  all  small  grains,  especially  for  hemp  and  corn,  also  lor 
root  crops.  Nemaha  County ,  high  rolling  prairie  capable  of 
producing  all  kinds  of  grains  and  fruits  suited  to  that  locality. 
Pottawattamie  County,  $ 5  per  acre;  sandy  loam,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  grain.  Marshall  County ,  mostly  rolling  prairie, 
splendid  wheat  land.  Washington  County,  $1.25  to  $5  per  acre; 
black  loam,  suited  to  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c. 
Clau  County ,  $3  per  acre;  bottomlands  principally  suited  to  cul¬ 
tivation;  uplands  have  a  rich  soil,  and  in  wet  seasons  are  preferable 
to  the  bottoms  for  small  grains,  but.  are  chiefly  used  for  grazing, 
affording  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  unlimited  range,  well  fatted 
for  stock-raising.  Saline  County,  $2,50  per  acre ;  common  prairie, 
bottom  and  upland.  Marion  County,  $3  per  acre ;  good  bottom 
or  table-lands,  with  plenty  of  water;  timber  rather  scarce,  hut 
plenty  of  good  rock,  both  lime  and  building  stone ;  lands  ot  best 

qU Duller  County.  Bottom  lands  $5;  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
settlers;  the  high  or  ridge  lands  are  owned  by  speculators,  the 
old  settlers  thinking  them  almost  worthless.  Chase,  $3 ;  valley 
and  upland  prairie,  clay,  intermixed  with  sand  and  vegetable 
matter,  producing  the  cereals  and  root-crops  without  artihcia 
manure.  Osage,  from  $1  up  to  $20;  average  $3.50,  consisting 
of  timber  lands  with  running  water,  second  bottom  or  middle 
lands,  second  bottom  prairie  with  running  or  standing  water, 
upland  prairie  with  ravines  and  buffalo  wallow  or  thm  clay  lands. 
Woodson ,  $2  to  $6  ;  mimimum  price  of  school  lands  $3  per  acre ; 
rich,  sandy,  rolling  prairie,  capable  of  producing  two  tons  ot  wild 
orass  to  the  acre,  37|  bushels  of  oats,  and  22  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  is  still  a  vast  area  of  public  lands  in  Kansas  held  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices,  the  amount  in  1860  reaching  50,265,130  acres, 
against  less  than  2,000,000  acres  taken  up  in  farms. 

Coal  is  found  in  Bourbon,  Allen,  Linn,  Miami,  Franklin, 
Leavenworth,  Jackson, Doniphan,  Nemaha,  Pottawattomie,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Clay,  Osage,  Woodson,  and  other  counties,  and  in  some 
districts  in  great  abundance,  though  as  yet,  has  been  but  slig  t  y 
developed.  In  Bourbon,  coal  underlies  the  whole  extent  ot  the 
county,  the  veins  varying  in  thickness  from  18  inches  to  4  tee  , 
cropping  out  on  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  said  to  he  ot  t  e 
best  quality.  In  Allen  and  Linn  counties,  the  veins  are  trom 
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to  6  feet  thick,  awaiting  development.  Our  Osage  reporter 
says : — 

A  seam  of  coal  averaging  about  20  inches  in  thickness  extends 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  corner  of  our  county,  about 
30  miles,  and  from  2  to  4  miles  in  breadth.  It  crops  out  in  a 
thousand  points,  and  is  worked  in  at  least  one  hundred  places. 
It  is  worth  $5  per  ton  delivered  at  Burlingame. 

A  similar  vein  crops  out  at  various  points  across  the  county  of 
Woodson.  Limestone  and  several  varieties  of  building  stone 
abound  in  many  counties,  supplying  a  cheap  and  valuable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  timber  in  fencing  and  building  purposes.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  our  Miami  correspondent  writes  as  follows : — 

We  have  excellent  stones  for  fencing  and  building,  and  they 
are  so  placed  in  the  mounds  that  they  occupy  but  little  space,  yet 
they  are  upon  or  near  every  quarter  section,  and  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  as  they  project  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  These 
stones  are  of  about  the  right  size  and  thickness  to  make  a  very 
nice  and  durable  wall  or  fence,  and  are  easily  hauled  down  hill 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  prairie.  These  fences,  when  built 
of  the  white  and  gray  limestone  and  thrown  sandstone,  are  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  rich  dark  green  verdure  of  these  lands. 
I  have  on  my  Stonewall  farm  1,700  rods  of  fence,  mostly  of  lime¬ 
stone,  built  within  the  past  seven  years  with  my  own  hands. 

Our  Leavenworth  correspondent  says : — 

We  have  a  soft  sand  rock  which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  very  light,  porous,  and  strong  enough  for  building  purposes, 
and  makes  the  dryest  house  ever  built,  consequently  the  warmest 
in  winter,  and  pre-eminently  the  healthiest  dwelling  known.  I 
have  Jested  .this  rock,  and  speak  of  what  I  know.  Very  little  is 
yet  known  of  its  valuable  qualities,  but  in  time  they  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Fences  can  be  made  of  rare  excellence,  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  that  will  endure  and  harden  for  ages. 

Building  stone  is  abundant  in  Chase,  Marshall,  Pottawattomie, 
Osage,  W oodson,  and  various  other  counties,  the  varieties  found 
in  Woodson,  being  of  a  beautiful  white  texture,  capable  of  a  fine, 
smooth  polish,  and  is  suitable  for  tables,  mantels,  tombstones,  &c., 
and  so  perfectly  stratified  as  not  to  vary  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  blocks  10  by  12  feet  square,  and  these  strata  range 
from  2  to  18  inches  in  thickness.  The  supply  is  said  to  be  almost 
unlimited.  In  Bourbon  a  species  of  black  marble  abounds,  easy 
of  access,  and  claimed  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Italian  marble. 
Lead  is  found  in  Linn  and  Bourbon  ;  salt  in  Pottawattomie,  Miami, 
Doniphan,  Saline,  &c. ;  feldspar  in  Washington;  gypsum  in  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Saline.  Gold  is  reported  in  Pottawattomie,  but  extent 
not  developed. 

There  is  much  superior  hard-wood  timber  in  Kansas,  but 
generally  there  is  little  more  than  is  required  for  local  uses,  while 
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ill  some  counties  there  is  a  positive  dearth  of  wood  though  in 
such  localities  forest  trees  may  be  rapidly  g^wn  and Jheir  ™1- 
ture  is  beinff  encouraged  by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Our 
Allen  County  correspondent  reports  the  finest  quality  of  black 
1  *  hif»knrv  hackberrv,  &c.,  many  of  which  will  make 

4  OOoVeet  of  inch  lumber.  Wyandotte  claims  to  be  the  ^est  tim¬ 
bered  county  in  the  State,  and  under  the  demand  for  wood  land 
selling  for  $40  per  acre  is  paid  for  by  the  wood  alone.  The  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  valley  produce  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  yellow  cottonwood  timber  for  fencing  and  common 
building  purposes,  selling  at  $15  to  $20  per  thousand. 

Corn  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  crops  of  general 
cultivation,  the  first-named  being  the  great  staple  preduct-the 
crops  of  1866  being  estimated  as  follows :  Corn,  6,527,368  bushels^ 
wheat  260,465  bushels  ;  oats,  200,316  bushels  ;  potatoes,  243,514 
bushels;  buckwheat,  20,402  bushels;  baidey,  7,25 5  bushels ;  rye 
4  548  bushels;  hay,  123,082  tons  ;  tobacco,  22,263  pounds.  Moie 
attention  is  being  given  to  wheat,  and  as  the  soil  and  climate  aie 
entirely  favorable  to  this  culture,  there  will  not  long  exist  so  great 
a  disparity  between  the  Aotal  amounts  of  the  two  leading  crops. 
Corn  has  been  more  largely  grown  in  some  sections  because  readily 
turned  to  money  by  selling  at  Government  posts,  &c.  Our  Don¬ 
iphan  reporter  says : —  .  .  ,  . 

Corn  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  crops  in  this  county, 
but  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  do  well.  An  average  corn  crop  is 
from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  but  frequently  75  to  80  bushels 
are  raised  under  fair  cultivation.  Our  corn  is  mostly  put  into 
beef  and  pork,  and  thus  made  profitable  at  present  prices. 
Another  correspondent  in  this  county  says  : 

Corn  has  this  year  averaged  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  tnis 
about  an  average  year  for  the  crop.  A  few  years  since  1 
83  £  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sold  the  crop  for  50  cents  per  busU- 
el,  but  this  was  an  extra  yield.  ».  nWo 

I11  Jackson,  stock-raising  is  considered  the  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming  operations.  Our  Saline  reporter  writes  . 

Corn  is  the  principal  crop  as  yet,  because  most  profitable,  tneie 
being  no  good  mills  for  making  flour.  Our  country  is  better  lor 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  •,  j 

In  Marshall  “it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  here  to  take  wnn 
land  and  pay  for  breaking  and  fencing,  and  the  price  of  the  lan  , 
from  the  first  crop.”  Hops,  castor-beans,  and  flaxseed  ^ave  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  Johnson  County,  and  our  reporter  tinnks 
the  crops  will  be  trebled  the  coming  season.  From  Fran  film  our 
reporter  writes : — *  ,  .  .  * 

Corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  Hungarian  grass,  are  the  principal 
crops.  Cotton,  of  fine  texture,  was  cultivated  to  some  extent 
during  the  year.  The  great  detriment  to  the  productiveness  01 
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of  our  county  is  skimming  the  surface.  Deep  plowing  is  the 
only  remedy  against  drought.  In  1860,  the  “  dry  year,”  I  raised 
300  bushels  of  corn.  I  plowed  my  corn  as  in  ordinary  years ; 
some  persons  thought  this  labor  lost.  Winter  came,  and  this 
class  of  persons  had  no  corn,  but  received  “  aid  ”  which  the  charity 
of  other  States  sent  to  Kansas. 

Sorghum  is  a  valuable  and  sure  crop,  but  is  not  largely  culti¬ 
vated.  In  Wyandotte  and  Leavenworth,  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  largely  grown,  and  find  a  ready  market. 

Winter  wheat  is  generally  sown  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  first  week  in  October;  spring  varieties  during  the  month 
of  March;  while  the  harvest  commences  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  extends  to  the  middle  of  July  for  the  spring-sown  crop.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  the  acreage  is  drilled,  in  many  counties 
none  at  all,  though  our  reporters  anticipate  the  early  adoption  of 
the  drilling  system.  As  in  all  the  new  States,  the  culture  of 
wheat  in  Kansas  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  soil  is  inexhausti¬ 
ble  and  requires  little  assistance  from  the  farmer  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  full  crop.  In  Marshall,  they  often  harrow  in  wheat 
without  plowing  upon  ground  that  has  been  used  for  corn,  and 
our  correspondent  says : — 

If  land  has  been  broken  in  the  fall,  we  harrow  in  the  wheat  in 
March,  and  get  a  good  crop.  If  farmers  would  take  more  pains, 
this  county  would  excel  in  wheat  production. 

In  Clay  County,  the  ground  is  plowed,  sown  broadcast,  and 
harrowed,  and  the  harvest  awaited.  Our  Miami  reporter 
writes : — 

The  crop,  when  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in,  is  15  to  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  we  have  raised  from  20  to  45  bushels  by 
sowing  one  and  a  half  bushels,  and  putting  it  in  with  double 
shovel,  or  with  a  drill. 

In  most  of  the  counties  the  cost  of  pasturing  stock  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  cost  of  salt  and  herdsmen,  cattle  generally  subsisting 
upon  the  wild  grasses  of  the  prairie  from  seven  to  ten  months,  and 
in  some  localities  little  feeding  is  necessary  during  the  whole  year ; 
but  where  foddered  during  the  winter,  the  estimated  cost  ranges 
from  $3  to  $8  only  per  head. 

In  Allen  County,  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  live  on  the 
prairies  the  year  round  without  feed. 

Our  reporters  in  all  sections  of  the  State  speak  favorably  and 
confidently  of  the  capabilities  of  Kansas  in  fruit  production, 
though  in  many  counties  the  orchards  are  too  young  to  return 
profits  as  yet,  but  are  rapidly  coming  into  bearing.  All  the  fruits 
suited  to  the  latitude  are  successfully  grown. — April,  1868, 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  are  copies  of,  and  extracts  from,  some  of  the 
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many  letters  we  have  received  from  Kansas,  in  response  to 
our  inquiries » 

State  of  Kansas,  Office  of  Adjutant-General,  ) 
STATE  o  Topeka,  July  31,  1868.  ] 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Giles  referred  your  letter  to  this  office.  I  send 
you  the  inclosed.  Plenty  of  good  land  under  homestead  and  pre¬ 
emption.  Beef  cattle  2  to  3  cents  per  lb.,  gross.  Sheep,  $2  to  $o. 
Corn,  40  cts.  Wheat,  $1.50. 

Labor.— Mechanic’s,  $3  to  $5 ;  common,  $2  to  2.50 
An  abundance  of  good  bottom  land  can  be  obtained  at  from  $2 

to  $15,  j.  B.  McAFFEE,  Adj’t-GeneraL 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. 

( From  Leavenworth ,  July  27,  1868.) 

*  *  *  Lanas  have  found  more  takers,  and  have  raised  in  price 
more  since  January,  than  for  many  years  previous.  “fe 

to  purchase,  or  pre-emption,  in  Kansas  are  No.  1,  but  very  distant 
from  the  river.  Good  lands  can  be  bought  near  No.  1  maikets, 
on  fine  roads,  well  watered  and  timbered,  at  five  doliwra  per  acre, 
and  from  that  on  to  twenty.  Labor  commands  $2  per  day  now, 
and  o-ood  mechanics  receive  .$5  per  day.  A  healthier  climate  does 
not  exist.  Limestone  and  sandstone  are  found  everywhere.  Coal 

is  abundant,  wood  plenty  and  increasing.  The  crops,  are  better 

this  year  than  I  have  seen  them  in  my  eleven  years  residency 
Our  wheat  and  oats  are  harvested  over  a  month  since.  Corn  s 
abundant.  Hedge  fences  do  splendidly.  Our  school  systems 
magnificent.  There  are  schools  in  every  section  of  the  State,  and 
the'same  may  be  said  of  churches.  The  roads  (natural)  are  very 
fine,  and  the  farmer  can  find  a  good  market  Two  railroads  trav¬ 
erse  the  State  from  east  to  west,  and  the  farmer  can  get  good 
lands  on  their  line.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  areAmencans 
from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  lork.^  mere 
are  a  great  many  Germans  also,  and  many  Irish. 

Truly  yours,  A.  F.  CALLAHAN. 

( From  Leavenworth,  July  23,  1868.) 

*  *  *  Coal  underlies  the  whole  State  ;  inferior  qualities  near 
the  surface,  but  strata  600  feet  deep  Marble  abundant  m  south 
part  of  State.  *  *  Population  all  nationalities— a  Babe 

tongues.  *  *  Leavenworth  City  contains  32,000  inhabitants, 

is  the  metropolis  of  the  State,  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  bias 
fair  to  become  a  large  city.  Mechanics’  wages,  $3  to  $5  per  a  y. 
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(From  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County,  July  23,  1868.) 

Yours  of  16th  received,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  *  *  The  soil  of  Bourbon 
County  and  southern  Kansas  generally,  is  rich,  rolling  prairie; 
good  timber  along  the  streams  ;  corn  averages  40  bushels  to  the 
acre;  wheat,  25  bushels;  oats,  50  to  60;  potatoes,  100  to  150. 
Improved  lands  in  Bourbon  County,  $10  to  $25;  unimproved, 
$2  to  $10,  according  to  locality.  *  *  *  Carpenters  and  masons 
get  $3  to  $5  per  day,  and  are  in  demand.  Day  laborers  $1  50  to 
$2  ;  farm  hands,  $18  to  $30  per  month,  and  this  class  of  help  can 
yet  employment  at  any  time.  *  *  We  have  the  finest  coal  beds 
in  the  Union ;  also  iron  ore  in  great  abundance.  A  few  miles 
southeast  of  here  is  a  vein  of  coal  16  feet  below  the  surface,  8  feet 
thick,  equal  to  the  cannel  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these 
veins  are  worked,  as  the  surface  coal  is  much  more  convenient  for 
farmers  who  supply  the  market.  Two  years  ago,  at  Kansas  City 
and  Leavenworth,  coal  brought  25  cents  per  bushel,  while  ours 
readily  brought  80  cents  to  $1.  Wheat  is  now  worth,  per  bushel, 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Choice  flour  retails  at  $4.50  per  100  lbs.  We 
are  80  miles  from  railroad,  but  will  have  three  lines  completed 
within  two  years.  At  present  the  immigration  absorbs  all  our 
surplus  produce.  *  *  We  have  excellent  school  and  religious 
advantages.  *  Majority  of  our  people  native  born ;  many 
Germans  and  a  few  Irish.  J 

We  want  settlers  and  workers,  not  speculators. 

Very  respectfully, 

VAN  FOSSEN  &  BRITTON,  Bankers. 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq. 


(From  Paoli,  Miami  County,  July  24,  1868.) 

*  Our  county  is  rapidly  settling  with  an  enterprising  popu¬ 
lation  principally  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
<fcc.,  <fcc.  Plenty  of  unoccupied  land  from  $3  to  $6  per  acre.  The 
“,anS  m  ?1S  Part,  of  Kansas  are  preparing  to  remove  to 
I  m,the  Indian  Territory.  The  Kansas  City 

a  d  Gaiveston  Railroad  runs  through  our  county,  and  will  reach 
oui  town  by  January  next.  All  that  we  can  raise  is  wanted  by 
the  new-comers  amongst  us.  ^ 


(From  Burlington ,  Coffey  County,  August  1,  1868.) 


Limestone  soil.  *  *  Lands  from  $5  upward, 
very  healthy.  We  have  to  kill  a  man  to  star 
Population  mixed ;  social ;  not  much  aristocracy. 


Good  climate; 
a  graveyard. 
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( From  Manhattan ,  Riley  County.) 

*  *  Central  point  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Blue  and  Kansas 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  whose  bottoms  furnish  a  broad  ex¬ 
panse  of  farming  land,  well  supplied  with  timber,  while  the  rolling 
country  between  the  streams  is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  and 
grazing  purposes. 

( From  Burlingame ,  Osage  County ,  July  21,  1868.) 

*  *  *  *  We  have  more  coal  than  any  county  in  the  State. 

Lands  first-class  for  farmers  and  graziers ;  price,  unimproved,  $2 
to  $ 8 .  *  *  We  have  several  large  cheese  factories  here  that 

are  very  profitable.  *  *  Climate,  schools,  religious  advan¬ 

tages,  &c.,  good. 

( From  Junction  City ,  July  21,  1868.) 

*  *  *  There  is  but  little  good  Government  land  near  this 

place ;  has  been  subject  to  private  entry,  and  of  course  the  best 
has  been  entered  by  speculators.  About  forty  miles  from  here  is 
the  Republican  Valley,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  here  are  the 
Smoky  Hill,  Solomon,  and  Saline  valleys.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  land  to  be  had  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
only.  *  *  The  majority  of  the  people  of  western  Kansas  are 

Americans ;  is  settling  up  rapidly  with  Germans  and  Swedes. 

Within  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  in  this 
county,  the  settlers  can  only  get  eighty  acres  under  the  homestead 
act,  or  pre-empt  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  an  even  section, 
at  $2.50  per  acre.  Outside  the  limits  he  can  homestead  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  pre-empt  the  same  amount  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 

One  great  advantage  western  Kansas  has  is,  that  none  of  the 
Government  land  is  subject  to  private  entry,  and  can  only  be  got 
by  actual  settlement. 

The  crops  in  this  county  are  principally  wheat  and  corn,  and 
are  generally  good ;  but  this  year  they  are  almost  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  drought  and  heat.  The  upland  in  this  country  is 
very  good  wheat  land,  if  cultivated  properly.  The  bottom  land 
makes  the  best  coni  land. 

Hoping  the  above  will  prove  satisfactory,  we  remain,  yours 
truly, 

JAS.  SHUTER  &  CO. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota  derives  its  name  from  two  Indian  words  signify¬ 
ing  “sky-tinted  water,”  referring  to  the  numerous  crystal 
streams  and  lakes  which  mirror  the  soft  blue  of  its  skies. 
These  lakes  are  a  peculiar  feature,  and  form  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  charms  of  the  State.  They  vary  from  one  to  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  the  smaller  class  being  most  numerous. 
They  are  “  generally  distinguished,  also,  for  their  clear,  white, 
sandy  shores,  set  in  gentle  grassy  slopes,  or  rimmed  with  walls 
of  rock,  their  pebbly  beaches-  sparkling  with  carnelians  and 
agates,  while  the  oak  grove,  or  the  denser  wood  which  skirts 
the  margin,  completes  the  graceful  and  picturesque  outline.” 

Geographical  Features. — Minnesota  is  one  of  the  North¬ 
western  States,  lying  between  British  America  on  the  north 
and  Iowa  on  the  south,  Lake  Superior  and  Wisconsin  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  west  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Its  estimated 
area  is  about  84,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  54,000,000  acres, 
giving  it  a  front  rank  among  the  States  in  point  of  size. 

The  State  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  and 
occupies  the  summit  of  a  vast  convex  plateau,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  elevated  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Here  rise  three  of  the  largest  river  systems 
of  North  America — the  Mississippi ;  the  Red  River,  flowing 
into  Lake  Winnipeg ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  forms  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  surplus  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
largest  and  most  westerly  of  which,  Lake  Superior,  washes  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Minnesota. 

Historical  Outline. — There  is  little  of  special  interest  in 
the  early  history  of  Minnesota.  The  larger  portion  of  its 
present  area  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France  in  the 
year  1803,  and  soon  after  explored  by  General  Pike;  subse- 
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craently  by  Fremont,  Long,  and  other  military  officers.  • 
Fort  Snelling,  five  miles  above  St.  Paul,  was  built  in  1820. 
Comparatively  little  was  known,  however,  in  these  early  days, 
of  the  vast  regions  of  the  Northwest.  Other  than  military 
men  the  few  whites  who  had  penetrated  them  were  trappers 
and  traders,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  adventure,  were  will¬ 
ing  to  undergo  privations,  and  brave  the  perils  of  torture  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  red  barbarians  of  the  forest. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized,  including  within  its  limits  the  present  Temtory 
of  Dakota.  The  total  population  at  this  time  was  but  4,680 
St  Paul,  then  containing  but  840  inhabitants,  was  designated 
as  the  capital.  It  had  received  its  evangelical  name  from  a 
little  log  chapel  built  by  a  worthy  Catholic  missionary,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  flourished 
under  the  name  of  “  Pig’s  Eye ! 

Before  the  new  organization  was  fairly  proclaimed,  a  news¬ 
paper  was  issued  at  St.  Paul,  and  steamboat  lines  were  soon 
in  operation.  With  a  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education 
which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  people  of  Minnesota, 
the  “  solid  men  ”  of  the  embryo  State  took  in  hand  the  sub- 
-ject  of  Common  Schools.  From  this  time  to  1857,  Minne¬ 
sota  advanced  rapidly  in  population  and  development ;  immi¬ 
gration  poured  in,  villages  and  towns  sprang  up,  and  land 
speculation  was  rampant.  In  the  full  tide  of  this  apparent 
prosperity  came  the  financial  revulsion  of  1857.  The  im- 
'  mediate  result  was  a  general  depreciation  of  values,  with  con¬ 
sequent  business  stagnation  and  distress.  Immigration  ceased, 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory  was  arrested.  1  he 
later  consequences  of  the  crisis  have,  however,  shown  that  it 
was  a  “  blessing  in  disguise.”  Inflated  ideas  of  sudden  wealth 
without  labor,  were  dispelled.  The  speculator’s  occupation 
was  gone,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  were  directed  to 
those  pursuits  which  are  the  sources  of  real  prosperity 
every  commonwealth— agriculture  and  manufactures,  rre- 
vious  to  this  era,  Minnesota  had  imported  breadstuns,  u 
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she  now  laid  the  foundations  of  her  later  development  as  one 
of  the  great  grain-producing  States  of  the  Union. 

In  May,  1858,  Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State.  From 
this  time  her  growth  was  vigorous  and  reasonably  rapid  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  With  a  population  of  only 
175,000  at  this  period,  her  record  shows  that  she  sent  forth 
from  her  grain-fields,  workshops,  and  pineries,  24,000  brave 
men  to  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  one  of  the  most  terrible  Indian 
massacres  upon  record  occurred  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  State.  More  than  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  barbarously  butchered  and  mutilated  by  these  inhu¬ 
man  savages.  The  whole  land  was  thrilled  with  horror,  and 
a  large  military  force  was  at  once  sent  out,  the  Indians  were 
routed,  their  country  laid  waste,  and  thirty-eight  of  their 
leaders  were  hung.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  were  re¬ 
moved  to  a  reservation  beyond  the  Missouri  River.  No  fur¬ 
ther  apprehension  need  be  felt  in  Minnesota  from  Indians. 
As  perfect  security  now  reigns  throughout  the  State  as  in  New 
England. 

The  present  population  of  Minnesota  is  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  400,000  and  500,000.  Her  increase  during  1867,  was 
90,000,  and  one  of  her  prominent  statesmen  predicts  that  in 
1870  she  will  have  attained  a  population  of  700,000.  Minne¬ 
sota  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Her  progress  is 
substantial  as  well  as  rapid.  Her  towns  and  cities  are  full 
of  life  and  enterprise — her  farmers  are  contented  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  Manufactories  are  multiplying,  and  railroads  are  being 
rapidly  built  to  every  portion  of  the  State.  With  a  climate 
unsurpassed  for  healthfulness ;  a  soil  unparalleled  in  this 
country  in  its  yield  of  the  staple  cereals ;  vast  forests  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  immense  water-power — it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
Minnesota  does  not  soon  fulfill  her  prophecy  to  become,  in 
population,  wealth,  and  influence,  among  the  very  foremost 
States  of  the  American  Union. 

We  are  indebted  to  Gov.  Wm.  R.  Marshall,  of  Minnesota, 
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for  an  admirably  prepared  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
the  State,  entitled,  “Minnesota;  Its  advantages  to  Settlers.” 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Col.  (Heart  Hewitt,  of  St.  Paul.  The 
following  are  extracts 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  STATE. 

Although  Minnesota  is  not  a  mountainous  country  by  any 
means,  its1  general  elevation  gives  it  all  the  advantages  of  one, 
without  its  objectionable  features.  Being  equidistant  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and 
with  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers  ample  for  an  empire,  it  has  a 
peculiar  climate  of  its  own,  possessed  by  no  other  State. 

1  The  o-eneral  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  State  is  even  and 
undulating,  and  pleasantly  diversified  with  rolling  prairies,  vast 
belts  of  timber,  oak  openings,  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  with 
their  accompanying  meadows,  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and 
lofty  bluffs,  which  impart  variety,  grandeur  and  picturesque 
beauty  to  its  scenery.  ........  T„ 

The  State  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  districts.  In 
the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  State  an  exception  to  its 
o-eneral  evenness  of  surface  occurs  in  an  elevated  district,  which 
may  be  termed  the  highlands  of  Minnesota.  This  district,  rest¬ 
ing  on  primary  rocks,  is  of  comparatively  small  extent— 16,000 
square  miles— and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine,  hr, 
spruce,  &c. ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  450  feet  above  the 
General  level  of  the  country,  and  is  covered  with  hills  of  diluvial 
land  and  drift,  from  85  to  100  feet  in  height,  among  which  the 
three  oreat  rivers  of  the  American  Continent  the  Mississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Red  River— take  their  rise.  The  temperature 
of  this  district  is  from  five  to  eight  degrees  lower  than  that  ot  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Although  possessing  some  good  land,  its  principal 
value  consists  in  its  immense  forests,  and  its  rich  mineral  deposits 
of  copper,  iron,  and  precious  metals.  .  , 

The  valley  of  the  Red  River  forms  another  district,  larger  than 
the  highlands,  containing  18,000  square  miles,  with  a  deep,  black 
soil  composed  of  alluvial  mold,  and  rich  in  organic  deposits. 
This  district  produces  the  heaviest  crops  of  grain,  especially 
wheat,  of  any  section  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  subsoil  o 
clay,  is  but  sparsely  timbered,  with  but  few  rivers  or  lakes,  ana 
is  not  therefore  so  well  drained  as  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Mississippi  valley  comprises  the  third  district ;  it  contain 
about  50,000  square  miles,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the  who 
State.  It  is  the  “  garden  spot  ”  of  the  Northwest,  and  comprises 
one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  the  world.  Its  genera 
characteristics  are  those  of  a  rolling  prairie  region,  resting  o 
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secondary  rocks ;  it  is  unusually  well  drained,  both  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  a  warm,  dark,  calcareous  and  sandy  loam, 
and  the  innumerable  lakes  and  streams  which  cover  its  surface 
with  a  perfect  network.  It  is  dotted  by  numerous  and  exten¬ 
sive  groves  and  belts  of  timber.  These  main  districts  are  also 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones  by  the  valleys  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  intersect  them ;  but  space  does  not  admit  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  description. 

Rivers  axd  Streams. — The  Mississippi  River,  2,400  miles 
long,  which  drains  a  larger  region  of  country  than  any  stream  on 
the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in  Lake  Itasca, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  flows  southeasterly  through 
the  State  797  miles,  134  of  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  St.  Paul,  and  above  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony  for  smaller  boats  for  about  150  miles  farther.  The 
season  of  navigation  has  opened  as  early  as  the  25th  of  March, 
but  usually  opens  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April,  and 
closes  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  In  1865  and  1866,  steamboat  excursions  took  place  on  the 
first  of  December,  from  St.  Paul,  and  the  river  remained  open 
several  days  longer;  in  1867  until  December  1st. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities  on  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota, 
are,  Winona,  Wabasha w,  Lake  City,  Red  Wing,  Hastings,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  St.  Anthony,  Anoka,  Dayton,  Monticello,  St. 
Cloud,  Sauk  Rapids,  Little  Falls,  Watab. 

The  Minnesota  River ,  the  source  of  which  is  among  the  Coteau 
des  Prairies,  in  Dakota  Territory,  flows  from  Big  Stone  Lake, 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  a  distance  of  nearly  500 
miles,  through  the  heart  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Snelling,  5  miles  above 
St.  Paul.  It  is  navigable  as  high  up  as  the  Yellow  Medicine,  238 
miles  above  its  mouth,  during  good  stages  of  water.  Its  principal 

E laces  are  Shakopee,  Chaska,  Carver,  Belle  Plaine,  Henderson, 
ie  Sueur,  Traverse  des  Sioux,  St.  Peter,  Mankato,  and  New  Ulm. 
The  St.  Croix  River ,  rising  in  Wisconsin,  near  Lake  Sujperior, 
forms  about  130  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  It 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  nearly  opposite  Hastings,  and  is  navi¬ 
gable  to  Taylor’s  Fall,  about  50  miles.  It  penetrates  the  pineries 
and  furnishes  immense  water-power  along  its  course.  The  princi¬ 
pal  places  on  it  are  Stillwater  and  Taylor’s  Falls. 

The  Red  River ,  rises  in  Lake  Traverse,  and  flows  northward, 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  from  Big  Stone  Lake 
to  the  British  possessions,  a  distance  of  380  miles.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  from  Breckenridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bois  de  Sioux 
River  to  Hudson’s  Bay;  the  Saskatchewan,  a  tributary  of  the 
Red  River,  is  also  said  to  be  a  navigable  stream,  thus  promising 
an  active  commercial  trade  from  this  vast  region  when  it  shall 
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have  become  settled  up,  via  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  connects  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Red  River  with  those 

of  the  Mississippi.  „  ,  ... 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  small  streams  are 
Rum  River,  valuable  for  lumbering;  Vermilion  River,  furnishing  , 
extensive  water-power  and  possessing  some  of  the  finest  cascades 
in  the  United  States;  the  Crow,  Blue  Earth  Root  Sauk,  Le 
Sueur  Zumbro,  Cottonwood,  Long  Prairie,  RedWood  Waraju, 
Pejuta  Ziza,  Mauja,  Wakan,  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Plum  Sand  Hill, 
Clear  Water,  Red  Lake,  Thief,  Black,  Red  Cedar,  and  Des  Moines 
rivers*  the  St.  Louis  River,  a  large  stream  flowing  into  Lake 
Superior  navigable  for  twenty-one  miles  from  its  lake  outlet,  and 
furnishing  a  w°ater-power  at  its  falls  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Anthony,  and  many  others, 
besides  all  the  innumerable  hosts  of  first  and  secondary  tributaries 
to  all  the  larger  streams.  # 


Lakes.— Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the 
globe,  forms  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Minnesota,  giv¬ 
ing  it  167  miles  of  lake  coast,  with  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors 
and  breakwaters,  at  Du  Luth,  Minnesota,  to  be  found  on  any 
coast.  When  the  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad  is  completed, 
connecting  the  commercial  center  of  the  State  with  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  a  large  lake  commerce  will  spring  into  existence. 

Besides,  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is  literally  begemmed 
with  innumerable  lakes,  estimated  by  Schoolcraft  at  10,000. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  500  yards  in  diameter  to  10  miles.  Iheir 
picturesque  beauty  and  loveliness,  with  their  pebbly  bottoms, 
transparent  waters,  wooded  shores  and  sylvan  associations,  ™ust 
be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  They  all  abound  in  fish,  black 
and  rock  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  cat,  sunfish,  &c.,  of  superior 
quality  and  flavor ;  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  they  are  the  haunts 
of  innumerable  duck,  geese,  and  other  wild  fowl.  In  some  places 
they  are  solitary,  at  others  found  in  groups  or  chains.  Many  are 
without  outlets,  others  give  rise  to  meandering  and  meadow- 
bordered  brooks.  These  lakes  act  as  reservoirs  for  water,  pene¬ 
trating  the  soil,  and  by  their  exhalations  giving  rise  to  summer 
showers  during  dry  weather.  Prof.  Maury  says  of  Minnesota, 
that  although  far  from  the  sea,  it  may  be  considered  the  best 
watered  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  doubtless  owes  its  abundance 
of  summer  rains  measurably  to  this  lake  system^  ^ 

Forests. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  an  immense 
forest  region  estimated  to  cover  upward  of  21,000  square  miles, 
constituting  one  of  the  great  sources  of  health  and  industry  ot  the 
State.  The  prevailing  wood  of  this  region  is  pine,  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  ash,  birch,  maple,  elm,  poplar,  &c.  West  oi  the 
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Mississippi,  lying  between  it  and  the  Minnesota,  and  extending 
south  of  that  stream,  is  the  Big  Woods,  about  100  miles  in  length 
and  40  miles  wide.  This  district  is  full  of  lakes,  and  broken  by 
small  openings.  The  prevailing  woods  are  oak,  maple,  elm,  ash, 
basswood,  butternut,  black  walnut,  and  hickory.  Besides  these 
two  large  forests,  nearly  all  the  streams  are  fringed  with  woodland, 
and  dense  forests  of  considerable  extent  cover  the  valleys.  The 
extensive  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  and  Blue  Earth, 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  white  and  black  walnut, 
maple,  boxwood,  hickory,  linden,  and  cottonwood.  The  valleys 
of  the  Zumbro  and  Root  rivers  support  large  tracts  of  forest 
growth.  They  are  found  more  or  less  in  W abashaw,  Dodge,  Steel, 
Fillmore,  Mower,  Freeborn,  Olmsted,  and  contiguous  counties. 

But  the  oak  openings,  distributed  in  groves  and  large  parks 
through  the  uplands  along  the  margins  of  the  numerous  streams, 
form  a  large  resource  of  the  prairie  population  for  domestic  and 
mechanical  purposes.  Toward  the  western  boundai-y  of  the 
State  the  timber  becomes  more  scanty,  and  it  assumes  more  the 
character  of  a  vast  prairie  region,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
gi-oves  and  belts  of  timber,  fi-inging  the  Red  River  and  the  minor 
sti-eams.  The  choice  timbered  lands  and  oak  'openings  will  be 
first  selected  by  the  settler,  and  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier  will  be  covered  with  timber  in  a  few  years,  as  soon 
as  the  annual  scourge  of  the  prairie  fire  is  checked.  Wherever 
these  fii-es  are  arrested  the  land  is  soon  covered  by  a  dense 
growth  of  timber. 

Soils. — The  pi-evailing  soil  of  Minnesota  is  a  dark,  calcareous, 
sandy  loam,  containing  a  various  intermixture  of  clay,  abounding 
in  mineral  salts  and  in  organic  ingredients,  derived  from  the 
accumulation  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  for  long  ages  of 
growth  and  decay.  The  sand,  of  which  silica  is  the  base,  foi-ms 
a  large  proportion  of  this,  as  of  all  good  soils.  It  plays  an  im- 
poi-tant  part  in  the  economy  of  growth,  and  is  an  essential  con¬ 
stituent  in  the  organism  of  all  cereals.  About  sixty-seven  per¬ 
cent.  of  the  ash  of  the  stems  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  bax-ley,  oats  and 
sugar-cane,  is  pure  silica,  or  flint.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
glazed  coating  to  the  plants,  and  gives  strength  to  the  stalk. 

Products  op  the  Soil. — The  following  table  shows  the  staple 
agricultural  products  of  Minnesota,  and  about  the  average  yield 
per  acre — 


Crops.  At.  No.  bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat .  22.05 

Rye .  21.56 

Barley...., . 33.23 

Oats .  42.39 

Buckwheat .  20.00 

Cora .  35.67 

Potatoes . 208.00 


Crops.  Av.  No.  bushels  per  acre. 


Sweet  potatoes .  150.00 

Beans .  15,00 

Hemp  lint,  (pounds) . 1,140.00 

Flax  lint .  750.00 

Sorghum,  (gallons  sirup) .  100.00 

Hay,  (tons) .  2.12 
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The  above  table  is  compiled  from  the  census  of  1860  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  sources,  and  gives  only  the  average  yield  of  the  crops 
mentioned,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  average  for 
the  State  at  lar^e,  one  year  with  another.  It  must  be  undei  stood, 
however,  that  on  the  prevailing  soil  of  Minnesota,  with  manuring 
and  careful  cultivation,  the  actual  yield  is  often  nearly  double  the 
above  figures.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  set  down  at  208,  on  good 
soil  and  ordinary  cultivation,  will  easily  yield  300  bushels  per 
acre-  wheat  35,  corn  40,  and  other  crops m  proportion  In  1865 
from’ 400  000  acres  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  there  was  harvested 
the  enormous  crop  of  10,000,000  bushels,  being  an  average  yield 
of  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Nor  was  that  year  s  crop  considered 
anv  thing  extraordinary  for  our  soil. 

Wheat  is  one  of  the  chief  staples  of  agriculture  m  Minnesota, 
and  is  comparatively  exempt  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  in  other  States— drought,  rust  smut,  insects,  &c. 

1  Hay _ *  *  *  The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  native  grasses,  which 

cover  the  “immense  surface  of  natural  meadow-land  formed  by 
the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  intricate  network  of  streams  which 
everywhere  intersect  the  country,”  and  which  arenas  rich  and 
nutritious  in  this  latitude  as  the  best  exotic  varieties,  render  cul¬ 
tivation  unnecessary.  The  average  yield  of  these  grasses  is  2.12 
tons  per  acre,  60  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  great  hay  State 
of  Ohio,  which,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics  of  that 
State,  is  1^  tons  per  acre.  *  *  *  *  * 

Perhaps  in  no  State  in  the  Union  does  the  soil  so  surely  and 
amply  reward  labor,  or  yield  larger  products  for  the  amount  ot 
labor  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  easily  cleared  of  weeds,  and,  once 
clean  its  warm,  forcing  nature  enables  the  crop  to  speedily  out¬ 
strip  all  noxious  growths.  Two  good  thorough  workings  usually 
insures  a  good  growth  of  almost  any^cultivated  croPj_  ^ 

Fruits.— Our  climate  is  evidently  not  so  well  adapted  to  frmt- 
raisino-  as  that  of  some  other  States  south  of  us.  Still,  sufficient 
of  most  kinds  may  be  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand.  * 


The  Growing  Season  in  Minnesota.— In  Minnesota,  during 
the  growing  season,  we  find  all  those  conditions  most  favorable  to 
agriculture  present  in  a  marked  degree.  Its  mean  spnng  tern 
perature  is  45.6  degrees,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  central  Wis¬ 
consin,  northern  Illinois,  northern  Ohio,  central  and  southern 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  2^  degrees  south  of  it.  Its  sum¬ 
mer  temperature  is  70.6  degrees,  corresponding  with  that  oi 
middle  Illinois  and  Ohio,  southern  Pennsylvania,  Long  Island, 
and  New  Jersey,  5  degrees  south  of  it.  .  ,  f 

The  season  of  vegetation  in  Minnesota,  in  common  with  that  oi 
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the  upper  belt  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  embraced  between  the 
first  of  April  and  the  first  of  October. 

******** 

Frost. — The  period  of  total  exemption  from  frost  in  Minnesota, 
varies  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  months,  which  allows  ample 
time  for  the  perfection  of  all  the  annual  crops.  The  frost  is  gen¬ 
erally  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  then  ready  for  planting, 
the  last  of  April  and  first  of  May.  The  first  fall  of  frost  takes  place 
with  great  regularity  about  the  middle  of  September,  though  some¬ 
times  delayed  till  the  middle  of  October.  Minnesota  is  not  exposed 
to  late  and  early  frosts  more  than  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
The  peculiar  dryness  of  the  air  also  enables  vegetation  to  resist 
light  frosts,  which  in  other  localities  would  prove  disastrous.  This 
fact  is  exemplified  by  the  frost  of  June  4,  1859,  which  was  gen¬ 
eral  nearly  all  over  the  United  States.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  it  was  universally  destructive;  ice  formed  one-third  inch 
thick  in  Ohio ;  but  in  Minnesota  no  damage  whatever  was  done 
to  field  crops.  On  account  of  this  dryness,  the  temperature  may 
fall  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  at  times,  without  produ¬ 
cing  frost.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  the  summer  rains,  is  also  very  important  on  account 
of  the  protection  it  gives  wheat  and  oats  from  rust,  smut,  and 
insects,  which  often  seriously  injure  the  wheat  fields  of  moister 
climates. 

******** 
Land. — In  Minnesota,  real  estate  is  low,  land  is  extremely  cheap 
(owing  to  the  large  surplus  yet  unoccupied),  while  its  products 
command  the  first  prices.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  in 
fact  all  that  the  farmer  raises,  find  a  ready  market  for  cash  at 
home. 

******** 

A  man  with  a  small,  but  high-priced  farm  in  the  old  States  can 
dispose  of  it  for  sufficient  to  set  himself  up  well  in  Minnesota,  and 
procure  a  farm  for  each  of  his  children  besides ;  and  these  farms, 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  as  valuable  as  the  one  in  the  old  State  is 
now.  The  fortunes  made  by  farmers  here  within  a  few  years, 
would  scarcely  be  credited  in  the  older  States. 

******** 

Stock-Raising. — For  raising  cattle  and  horses,  Minnesota  is 
fully  equal  to  Illinois ;  and  for  sheep-growing  it  is  far  superior. 
According  to  established  laws  of  nature,  cold  climates  require  a 
larger  quantity  and  finer  quality  of  wool  or  fur  than  warm  ones, 
hence  the  fur  and  wool-bearing  animals  are  found  in  perfection 
only  in  northern  regions.  The  thick  coat  of  the  sheep  especially 
identifies  it  with  a  cold  country ;  the  excessive  heat  to  which  their 
wool  subjects  them  in  a  warm  climate  generates  disease.  The 
fleece  of  Minnesota  sheep  is  remarkably  fine  and  heavy,  and 
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they  are  not  subject  to  the  rot  and  other  diseases  so  disastrous 
to  sheep  in  warm  and  moist  localities.  It  is  asserted  by  stock- 
growers,  that  sheep  brought  here  while  suffering  with  the  rot 
speedily  become  healthy ;  and  the  same  has  been  said  of  horses 
with  heaves  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  sleek  and  velvety 
appearance  of  horses  here  in  summertime,  gives  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  highly  kept  stallions.  The  cattle  raised  here  are  also 
remarkably  healthy,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  butchers  being 
that  they  seldom  meet  with  a  diseased  liver. 

Ho^s  also  do  extremely  well  here,  and  the  abundance  and 
certainty  of  the  grain  crop  enables  farmers  to  raise  them  as 
cheaply  as  elsewhere.  .  .  .  ..  ,  ,  . 

All  stock  requires  shelter  during  the  winter  in  this  climate,  but 
the  necessity  is  no  greater  than  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 
The  washing,  chilling,  and  debilitating  winter  rams  of  those 
States  are  far  more  injurious  to  out  stock  than  our  severest  cola. 
All  the  shelter  which  stock  requires  here  is  that  readily  furnished 
by  the  immense  straw  piles  which  accumulate  from  the  thrashing 
of  the  annual  grain  crop.  A  framework  of  rails  or  poles  is  made, 
and  the  straw  thrown  over  it,  leaving  the  south  side  open.  Under 
this  cattle  stand,  feed  on  the  straw  in  perfect  security  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  severest  winter. 


Minnesota  Scenery,  &c. — The  scenery,  of  Minnesota  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  many  writers,  painters,  and  poets,  and 
elicited  eulogies  in  prose  and  verse,  ever  since  the  first  white 
man  stood  on  the  brink  of  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  or  listened  to. 
the  gleeful  splashing  of  Minnehaha.  The  brilliant  purity,  dry¬ 
ness,  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  bringing  every  object  out  with 
bold,  distinct  outlines,  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lovely 
scenery  which  everywhere  abounds.  The  nights,  particularfy, 
are  serene  and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

********** 


Prof.  Maury  says:— “There  is  in  this  territory  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  lovely  sheets  of  laughing  water  than  in  all  the 
country  besides.  They  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape ; 
they  soften  the  air,  and  lend  all  their  thousand  charms  and, attrac¬ 
tions  to  make  this  goodly  land  a  lovely  place  of  residence.  ^ 

These  lakes  all  abound  in  fish,  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to 
those  of  the  sluggish  streams  of  the  Western  States.  Many  leap¬ 
ing  brooks,  fed  by  springs,  are  pure  and  cold  as  mountain 
streams,  and  abound  in  speckled  trout.  To  the  disciples  of  za ' 
Walton,  Minnesota  is  a  perfect  paradise.  To  one  fond  of  tne 
sport,  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  drive  out  to  one  o 
these  lovely  sheets  of  water,  spending  the  heat  of  the  day  on  t  ei 
6liady  shores,  and  the  morning  and  evening  in  a  small  boat,  w 
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rod  and  tackle.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  these  lakes  are  all  covered 
with  ducks  and  other  water-fowl,  affording  rare  amusement  for 
the  spoilsman.  ***** 

From  the  first  of  May  until  the  first  of  August,  fishing  is  the 
principal  sport.  Sometimes  wild  pigeons,  which  often  breed  in 
our  woods,  may  be  shot  in  great  numbers  in  June.  After  the 
first  of  August,  till  frost,  fowling  commences,  and  the  gun  and 
dog  take  the  place  of  hook  and  tackle.  The  first  of  August  in 
Minnesota  is  what  the  first  of  September  is  in  England,  when  the 
game  law  permits  the  shooting  of  prairie  chickens,  pheasants, 
grouse,  &c.,  which  abound  everywhere.  The  larger  game,  such 
as  deer,  elk,  and  occasionally  a  bear  or  buffalo,  come  in  with  cold 
weather,  and  continue  till  spring.  In  the  fall  and  spring,  ducks 
and  geese  are  found  plentifully  in  every  little  lake. 

********** 

When  clothed  in  the  sylvan  garments  of  summer,  decked  with 
the  floral  gems  of  a  thousand  fragrant  prairies,  and  lighted  by 
the  gorgeous  tints  of  its  sunshine,  or  mellowed  and  softened  by 
the  dreamy  haze  of  the  “  Indian  summer  ”  of  the  autumn  months, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  scenery  of  Minnesota,  diversified  as  it 
is  with  rock-ribbed  hills  and  slumbering  valleys,  woodland  and 
prairie,  lofty  and  rugged  bluffs,  ravines,  gorges,  cataracts,  cas¬ 
cades,  eternal  springs  of  limpid  purity,  and  leaping  streams 
which  never  dry. 

Climate  and  Salubrity. — Minnesota,  owing  to  the  large  lakes 
east  and  north  of  it,  and  the  vast  arid  plains,  extending  from 
latitude  35°  to  latitude  47°  west  of  it,  enjoys  a  mean  spring 
temperature  of  45°,  warmer  than  Chicago  2i°  south  of  it,  and 
equal  to  southern  Michigan,  central  New  York,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  a  summer  mean  of  70°,  equal  to  central  New  York, 
central  Wisconsin,  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  Ohio, 
four  degrees  south  of  us]  an  autumnal  mean  of  45°,  equal  to 
New  Hampshire,  central  Wisconsin,  and  central  Michigan,  2j° 
south  of  us;  a  winter  mean  of  16°,  similar  to  northern  Wisconsin, 
northern  Michigan,  central  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  same  line  of  latitude,  but  nearer  the  ocean  ;  while  its  climate, 
for  the  entire  year,  being  a  mean  of  45°,  is  similar  to  that  of 
central  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  and  central  New  York,  two 
degrees  south  of  it.  We  thus  have  an  annual  range  of  temper¬ 
ature  from  the  summer  of  southern  Ohio  to  the  winter  of  Mon¬ 
treal. 

****  *  *  *  *** 

The  assertion  that  the  climate  of  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  world,  may  be  broadly  and  confidently  made. 
It  is  sustained  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  invalids  who  have  sought  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  and 
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recovered  from  consumption  and  other  diseases  after  they  had 
been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  their  home  physicians ;  it  is  sustained 
by  the  experience  of  its  inhabitants  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  is 
sustained  by  the  published  statistics  of  mortality  in' the  different 
States. 

Minnesota  is  entirely  exempt  from  malaria ,  and  consequently 
the  numerous  diseases  known  to  arise  from  it,  such  as  chills  and 
fever,  autumnal  fevers,  ague  cake  or  enlarged  spleen,  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  &c.,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  affections  of  the 
eye,  and  various  bilious  diseases,  and  derangements  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  although  sometimes  arising  from  other  causes,  are 
often  due  wholly  to  malarious  agency,  and  are  only  temporarily 
relieved  by  medicine,  because  the  patient  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  malarious  influence  which  generates  them.  Enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  is  very  common  in  Southern  and  South¬ 
western  States.  We  are  not  only  free  from  those  ailments,  but 
by  coming  to  Minnesota,  often  without  any  medical  treatment  at 
all,  patients  speedily  recover  from  this  class  of  diseases ;  the  mias¬ 
matic  poison  being  soon  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  not 
being  exposed  to  its  further  inception,  the  functions  of  health  are 
gradually  resumed. 

Diarrhea  and  dysentery  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  warmer 
latitudes,  and  are  of  a  milder  type.  Pneumonia  and  typhoid 
fever  are  very  seldom  met  with,  and  then  merely  as  sporadic 
cases. 

Diseases  of  an  epidemic  character  never  have  been  known  to 
prevail  here.  “Even  that  dreadful  scourge,  diphtheria,  which, 
like'  a  destroying  angel,  swept  through  portions  of  the  country, 
leaving  desolation  in  its  train,  passed  us  by  with  scarce  a  grave 
to  mark  its  course.  The  diseases  common  to  infancy  and  child¬ 
hood  partake  of  the  same  mild  character,  and  seldom  prove  fatal.” 
This  is  the  language  of  Mrs.  Colburn,  an  authoress,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  physicians  corroborates  this  opinion. 

That  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  family,  the  cholera ,  is  alike 
unknown  here.  During  the  summer  of  1866,  while  hundreds  were 
daily  cut  down  by  this  visitation  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  places,  and  it  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  Chicago,  not  a  single  case  made  its  appearance  in  Minnesota. 

Another,  and  a  very  large  class  of  invalids,  which  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  climate  of  Minnesota,  are  those  whose  systems 
have  become  relaxed,  debilitated,  and  broken  down  by  over¬ 
taxation  of  the  mental  and  physical  energies,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Leas,  United  States  Consul  at  Madeira,  who  has 
resided  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Central  America,  and  Madeira,  in  the 
service  of  the  Government,  under  date  of  September  10,  1866, 
writes :  “  I  have  made  the  subject  of  climate,  as  a  curative  agent 
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in  consumption,  a  special  study,  and  in  connection  with  my  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  State  Department  at  Washington — just  now 
sent  on — I  have  entered  somewhat  into  detail  upon  that  subject, 
and  have  endeavored  to  show,  from  observation,  that  consump¬ 
tion,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  best  relieved  by  a  visit  to,  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  greater  or  less  extent  in,  high  northern  latitudes,  instead 
of  warm  climates,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  I  have  further  sug¬ 
gested  Minnesota  as  one  of  the  finest  climates  for  that  purpose .” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Without  asserting  that  all  persons  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
disease  will  invariably  recover  in  Minnesota,  it  may  be  safely 
claimed  that  no  climate  under  heaven  offers  equal  advantages  to 
this  class  of  invalids.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  those  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  will  recover, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  those  in  the  second  and  third 
stages  often  get  well  here.  No  physician  can  foretell  the  result 
of  a  trial.  The  only  method  of  deciding  the  question  is  by  actual 
residence.  There  are  those  here,  whom  no  one  would  take  to  be 
consumptives,  who  have  had  but  one  lung  for  over  ten  years. 
Many  come  too  late,  or  coming  in  time,  continue  here  the  over¬ 
taxation  of  mind  or  body,  or  other  unhealthy  habits,  which  first 
broke  them  down.  Their  friends  blame  the  climate,  if  they  fail 
to  recover;  but  the  fact  is  well  established  that  any  case  within 
the  reach  of  climatic  influence  will  get  well  here,  if  anywhere. 
Another  fact,  equally  well  established,  is,  that  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  here  is  better,  in  order  to  render  the  cure  permanent.  Many 
instances  might  be  cited  where  invalids,  after  spending  a  year  or 
60  here,  and  apparently  got  well,  have  gone  East  and  died  of  the 
disease ;  of  others,  experiencing  a  return  of  the  old  symptoms, 
and  making  a  second  recovery  after  returning  to  Minnesota. 
Many  cases,  however,  are  cured,  or  greatly  benefited  by  a  sojourn 
of  a  few  months. 

Water-Power. — Mr.  J.  A.  Wheelock,  State  Commissioner  of 
Statistics,  says: — 

Minnesota  possesses  a  more  ample  and  effective  water-power 
than  New  England.  The  falls  and  rapids  of  St.  Anthony  alone, 
with  a  total  descent  of  sixty-four  feet,  affords  an  available  hy¬ 
draulic  capacity,  according  to  an  experienced  and  competent 
engineer,  of  120,000  horse  power.  This  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  motive-power — steam  and  water — employed  in 
textile  manufactures  in  England  in  1850,  and  nearly  seven  times 
as  great  as  the  water-power  so  employed. 

The  St.  Croix  Falls,  which  are  only  second  to  St.  Anthony 
Falls  in  hydraulic  power,  are  similarly,  though  somewhat  less 
advantageously- situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  upon  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Mississippi.  Except  the  Minnesota,  nearly  every 
tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  rapid  and  broken  descent  to 
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the  main  stream,  affords  valuable  mill  sites.  The  Mississippi 
itself,  in  its  descent  from  its  Itasca  summit  to  Fort  Snelling,  in 
which  it  falls  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  or  over  sixteen 
inches  per  mile,  is  characterized  by  long  steps  of  slack  water, 
broken  at  long  intervals  by  abrupt  transitions  in  the  character 
of  the  rocks  which  forms  its  bed,  and  forming  a  fine  series  of  fall 
and  rapids  available  for  hydraulic  work.  Pokegoma  Falls,  Little 
Falls,  Sauk  Rapids,  and  St.  Anthony  Falls,  are  the  chief  of  these. 
But  the  Elk,  lium,  St.  Croix,  and  numberless  smaller  streams  one 
the  east  slope  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Sauk,  Crow,  Vermilion, 
Cannon,  Zumbro,  Minneiska,  Root,  and  their  branches,  nearly  all 
the  tributaries  of  the  Minnesota,  and  a  multitude  of  streams  be¬ 
sides,  in  their  abrupt  descent  over  broken  beds  of  limestone  or 
sandstone,  through  long  and  winding  valleys  or  ravines,  with  a 
fall  of  from  three  to  eight  feet  per  mile,  afford  an  unlimited 
abundance  of  available  water-power  to  nearly  every  county  in 
the  State.  This  diffusion  of  hydraulic  power  throughout  the 
whole  State  is  a  feature  whose  value  as  an  element  of  develop¬ 
ment  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  as  it  gives  to  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  means  of  manufacturing  its  own  flour  and  lumber, 
and  affords  the  basis  of  all  those  numerous  local  manufactures 
which  enter  into  the  industrial  economy  of  every  northern  com¬ 
munity. 

Mineral  Resources. — Gold  quartz  has  lately  been  found  in 
Carlton  County,  and  gold  and  silver  at  Lake  Vermilion,  about 
eighty  miles  northwest  of  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  In 
reference  to  the  latter,  we  quote  from  the  official  Report  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner,  Taylor,  Washington,  May  2,  1868: — 

“These  quartz  veins  were  ascertained  in  1865-6  to  be  aurifer¬ 
ous  ;  a  specimen  weighing  three  pounds,  containing  copper  pyrites, 
was  forwarded  by  the  Governor  of  Minnesota  to  the  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  upon  assay,  was  found  to  contain  $2.63  of  gold, 
and  $4.42  of  silver,  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  State  Geologist,  Mr. 
II.  II.  Fames,  reported  an  abundant  supply  of  quartz  and  equal 
in  richness.  Other  assays  in  N ew  York,  in  one  instance  by  oflicers 
of  the  United  States  Assay  office,  exhibited  results  from  $10  to 
$35  per  ton.  Professor  Blaney,  of  Chicago,  described  a  vein  10 
feet  in  width,  at  the  foot  of  a  shaft  of  50  feet,  which  was 
‘indubitably  gold-bearing,’  and  added,  that  specimens  taken 
from  its  central  portion,  as  proven  by  assay,  would  be  sufficient 
in  California,  Colorado,  and  other  successful  mining  regions,  to 
warrant  further  exploration.  W ashings  of  the  drift,  near  the 
veins  opened,  have  produced  gold,  but  in  limited  quantities.” 

A  ton  of  quartz  from  the  V ermilion  mines,  recently  reduced  at 
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St.  Paul,  is  said  to  have  yielded  eight  pounds  of  bullion,  valued 
at  between  $400  and  $500.  The  question  of  the  general  product¬ 
iveness  remains  to  be  determined. 

Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Coal,  copper,  and  iron  in  Nicollet  County.  Iron  of  good 
quality,  also  large  beds  of  excellent  potter’s  clay,  are  found. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  last  Report  of  Surveyor- 
General  Nutting,  of  Minnesota: — 


Facilities  for  External  and  Internal  Communication _ 

The  steamboat  business  of  Minnesota  is,  as  yet,  confined  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  Minnesota,  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  The  North¬ 
western  Union  Packet  Company  own  eleven  first-class  packets 
twenty  stern-wheel  steamers,  and  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to’ 
one  hundred  and  forty  barges,  and  employ  over  two  thousand 
men.  Iheir  boats  ply  between  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul,  and  be¬ 
tween  La  Crosse  and  St.  Paul  This  company  has  also  regular 

frpf^T  tTL  SxtC*l1X  aTC-  Minnesota  divers  for  passengers  and 
height.  The  _N orthern  Line,  plying  between  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Paul,  consists  of  nine  or  ten  first-class  side-wheel  packets,  ei«-ht 

stfirsi  aaiirty  or  moro  *»*-•  a  b°“ 

fiTXirr'"  185?,  Congress  made  a  land  grant  of 
Tn  1 h  Lmi  l0,n  acres  t0  Mmnesota  for  railroad  purposes. 
In  1864  an  additonal  grant  was  made.  These  acts  errant  ten 
sections  (6,400  acres)  ofland  for  each  mile  of  road  to  b°e  built  S 
compliance  therewith.  These  lines  are  as  follows  •— 

First  Division  of  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  RiiLROAD-from 
“JSS  Paul  and  St.  Anthony,  to  the  western  bound- 

ary  of  the  State,  near  Big  Stone  Lake,  220  miles.  This  road  is 
completed  and  m  operation  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Minnetonka 
(fifteen  miles  west  of  Minneapolis),  twenty-five  miles.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  is  completed,  and' cars  running  thereon  to  St 
Paul d ?  86  7  m  68  fr°m  St  Anthon75  aad  eighty  miles  from  St! 

YA1£Fy  Railr°ad— from  St.  Paul  up  the  valley 
of  the  Minnesota  River  to  Mankato ;  thence  in  a  southwesterly 

line  mmi,^6  r™  “  T'gG  42  West5  distance  to  State 
rj,  ’  1  °  U  •  ComPleted  and  in  operation  from  St.  Paul,  60 
miles,  and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

n  MlNNrS°T.A  Central  Railroad— a  line  from  St.  Paul 
and  Mmneapohs  (junction  at  Mendota)  running  nearly  due  south 
vm  Faribault  and  Owatonna,  to  the  Iowa  line  f  completed  and  in 
opei  atmn  to  Austin,  105  miles,  where  a  junction  is  formed  with 
the  McGregor  W  estern  Railway,  giving  all  rail  connection  with  the 
east  and  south,  via  Prairie  du  Chien. 
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The  Winona  and  St.  Peter  Railroad — a  line  from  Winona, 
via  St  Peter  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State ;  completed, 
and  cars  running  from  Winona,  west  100  miles  or  more  The 
line  when  compfeted,  will  be  250  miles  long.  It  intersects  the 
Minnesota  Central  at  Owatonna. 

The  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad— a  line  from  La  Cres¬ 
cent  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  the  State,  to  the 
western  boundary,  completed  and  operated  to  Rushford,  30  miles ; 
whole  length  of  line,  250  miles.  „  _ 

Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad— a  line  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Minnesota.  The  distance 
is  about  150  miles.  Thirty  miles  have  been  graded,  starting  at 
St  Paul,  and  work  is  now  being  vigorously  prosecuted  on  the  line. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad— a  line  crossing  the  State  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  River.  Engineers  are  now  making  a 

survey  of  the  two  trial  lines  for  this  road. 

Hastings  and  Red  River  Railroad— a  line  from  Hastings 
through  the  counties  of  Dakota,  Scott,  Carver,  McLeod,  &c.,  to 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  Twenty  miles  are  graded. 

Winona  Branch  of  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  RAiLROAD-from 
St.  Paul  to  Winona,  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River.  This 
line  has  been  surveyed,  ten  miles  of  the  grading  completed,  an 
the  company  propose  to  build  and  equip  the  road  at  an  early  day. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  April, 


1868 . 

Prices  of  Unimproved  Land.— Returns  from  about  25  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  this  highly  prosperous 
and  rapidly  advancing  State,  indicate  an  average  increase  ot  at 
least  100  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  surveyed  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1860.  The  lands  embra¬ 
cing  nearly  the  whole  upper  half  and  a  portion  of  the  south¬ 
western  counties  of  the  State  have  not  yet  been  surveyed  and  put 
in  market  by  the  Government ;  are  uninhabited  or  settled  only  by 
Indians  and  traders,  and  are  not,  of  course,  considered  m  making 
up  the  average  increase.  No  county  reports  an  active  decrease  m 
value  of  farm  lands,  though  Morrison,  sparsely  settled,  and  Cass, 
iust  coming  into  market,  report  no  change  in  price  since  lbbu  , 
and  Ramsey,  in  which  the  capital  is  located,  and  where  lands 
were  held  very  high  at  that  date,  reports  little  if  any  advance. 
Brown,  Nicollet,  and  Watonwan  claim  an  increase  of  300  per 
cent.,  the  first-named  somewhat  higher;  Wabashaw,  25 
cent.;  Carlton  and  Carver,  125  to  150  per  cent.;  Mower,  Tree- 
born,  and  Faribault,  100  per  cent.;  Dodge,  10  per  cent.;  Kice 
and  Washington,  50  per  cent.;  Houston,  Winona,  Le  Sueur,  anu 
Scott,  25  to  33  per  cent.,  and  several  others  ranging  from  0 
25  per  cent. 
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Vast  quantities  of  Government  lands  are  yet  unsold,  and  may¬ 
be  purchased  at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  or  entered 
as  homesteads  under  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  therefor. 
In  the  counties  which  have  been  taken  up,  however,  the  wild  or 
unimproved  lands  are  held  at  higher  figures,  running  from  $2  per 
acre  upward.  In  Carlton  such  lands  command°$3  per  acre 
loamy,  but  in  small  tracts  light  and  sandy;  in  general  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  winter  wheat,  roots,  all  kinds  of  grain  (except 
Indian  corn),  also  timothy  and  clover.  In  Crow  Winm  $2  50  per 
acre  ;  Morrison,  containing  public  lands,  $1.25  per  acre;  a  portion 
first-class,  others  light;  generally  well  timbered;  presents  rare 
advantages  for  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws.  Monon¬ 
galia  and  Wright,  $5  per  acre;  prairie  and  timber,  clay  subsoil, 
soil  dark  deep,  and  rich,  capable  of  producing  excellent  wheat 
and  small  gram.  Washington,  $8  per  acre;  the  southern  half  of 
the  county  mostly  prairie  of  the  best  quality;  with  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  will  produce  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  the  land  is  more  broken  and  covered  with  bur  oak  •  the 
soil  is  stiff;  produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  grass’  &c. 
Carver,  $8  per  acre ;  timber  and  meadow ;  soil  good,  capable  of 
producing  all  crops  suited  to  the  latitude;  several  beautiful  lakes 
in  the  county,  affording  an  abundance  of  good  fish  and  pure 
water.  Scott ;  nearly  all  the  unimproved  land  in  this  county  is 
either  marsh  or  woodland ;  the  former  at  this  time  has  but  little 
market  value,  but  its  prospective  value  is  great  for  forao-e  pur¬ 
poses,  it  being  susceptible  of  easy  and  cheap  drainage,  and  thus 
improved  and  sown  to  timothy  and  red-top  grasses  would  become 
enduring  and  first-rate  meadows,  an  important  item  when  stock  is 
kept  up  half  the  year;  woodlands  now  command  $15,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  decade  of  years  will  average  not  less  than  $50  per  acre. 
Kme  $,  per  acre  with  land  similar  to  that  just  described,  timber 
and  low  and.  Le  Sueur,  $6  to  $10  per  acre;  land  rolling,  deep, 
sandy  soil  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  corn 
potatoes,  &c  for  a  long  series  of  years  without  manure.  Nicollet, 
it  u  •  °  ac.re »  rolhng  Prairie,  friable,  black  loam,  with 
clay  subsoil,  will  produce  wheat  and  other  cereals,  &c.  In  Brown 
County  a  portion  of  the  “  Sioux  reserve  ”  is  in  the  market  at  $1.25 
per  acre  J  rolling  prairie,  soil  a  rich,  black  humus,  about  two  feet 
sn  Wd  Watonwan  $7.50  per  acre  ;  black,  sandy  loam,  on  clay 
subsoil.  Faribault,  $3  to  $6  ;  rolling  prairie;  <rood  soil.  Mower, 
$6;  level  prairie;  good  rich  soil.  Freeborn,  $3.50  per  acre;  suit- 
t°n  fMming.0r  grazing.  Dodge,  $12  per  acre;  mostly  good, 
£  ?,P?ne;  balance  (except  a  small  percentage  of  wet 

peat  land)  timber,  worth  $20  per  acre.  Wabashaw,  $12.50  per 
acre ;  rich  prairie.  Winona,  $5  per  acre ;  good  for  wheat  corn 
oats,  potatoes,  &c  H°uston,  $VPper  acr’.g8oiI  fertiTeTnVP 
ductive,  especially  for  wheat.  There  is  a  vast  area  or  territory 
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yet  unsurveyed  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  perhaps  one-half 
of  the  whole  State,  embracing  a  variety  of  soil,  resources,  &c., 
which  will  be  open  to  settlers  as  speedily  as  the  demand  shall 
reciuire  the  Government  survey.  .  ,  .  ,  „ 

Cost  op  Opening  a  Farm.-“To  break  prairie  land  cos  s  from 
$2  50  to  $4  per  acre ;  timber  land,  of  course,  much  higher. 
Lumber  costs  from  $14  to  $17  per  thousand  feet  for  fencing, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  mills.  Posts  are  made  of  ce¬ 
dar  tamarack,  oak,  pine,  and  locust.  Machinery  does  a  large  part 
of  the  farm  work.  We  have  gang-plows,  seed-sowers,  cultn  a- 
tors  reapers  and  harvesters,  mowers,  thrashers  by  horse  power 
and’  steam.  Men  engage  exclusively  in  these  branches  have 
their  own  machinery,  and,  going  from  farm  to  farm,  gathering  a 
man’s  crop  and  putting  it  in  market  in  a  few  days.  Hned  men 
are  procured  with  hut  little  trouble  for  form  work  and  at  ™ 
ranging  from  $16  to  $30  per  month  ;  hired  girls  at  from  S?  to  $10 
The  expense  of  building  houses  must  be  gathered  by  the  reader 
from  the  price  of  lumber  and  mechanics’  wages.  Lumber  for 
dwellings  costs  from  $15  to  $22  per  thousand,  and  carpenters 
o-et  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day;  brick  and  stone  masons, 
from  $2  to  $4  per  day.  Large  barns  are  not  required-or 
at  least,  are  seldom  found.  When  the  thrashing  is  done  in  the 
fall,  the  straw  is  thrown  upon  the  timbers  constructed  with 
‘crotch  and  rider,’  which  affords  a  warm  and  secure  shelter  for 
stock  in  all  weather.  Farm  horses  here  are  worth  from  $80  to 
to  $180  ;  cows  from  $30  to  $45.  Abundance  of  good  hay  glows 
wild  on  our  marshes  and  meadows,  is  considered  equal  to  the 
Kentucky  blue-grass,  and  by  many  superior  tocloverandtimo- 
thy  The  expense  of  living  here  can  be  estimated  by  the  prices 
charged  for  board  at  hotels  and  private  boarding-houses,  ihe 
prices  range  from  $1  to  $3.  per  day  at  hotels,  and  from  $1 
to  $2  at  private  boarding-houses.  These  are  the  prices  in  th 
larger  cities  of  the  State,  but  good  accommodations  are  procurea 
in  thrifty  towns  and  on  the  shores  of  attractive  lakes,  at  more 
moderate  prices.”  .  .  .• 

Miscellaneous.— Among  the  many  curious  laws  of  ^wano 
is  one  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  settlement  ot  Ml“  ' 
sota— it  is,  that  people  usually  migrate  nearly  due  vest 
inhabitants  are  mainly  from  the  Northern  and  Eastern  bta  ■ 
New  England,  especially,  is  well  represented,  lhere  aie,  oi 
course,  people  of  all  nationalities— many  Norwegians,  Germans, 
and  Irish.  “Most  of  the  settlers  are  plain  honest, .inda^10U 
farmers,  attracted  to  our  State  by  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
and  the  productiveness  and  cheapness  of  its  lands.  A  P 
portion  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  the  best  classes  from 
older  States,  who  have  come  to  reap  the  advantages  of  0111 
climate,  or  to  invest  their  means  in  property  in  our  fine  ag 
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tural  districts  and  in  our  rapidly  growing  towns,  where  immense 
fortunes  have  been  realized  by  their  rapid  and  solid  growth. 

“We  rarely  see  here  any  of  that  ruffianism  and  lawlessness 
which  in  most  new  States  render  them  unpleasant  as  a  permanent 
residence.  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  a  township  without  its 
4  meeting-house  ’  and  school-house  as  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania. 
The  various  religious  denominations  are  proportioned  among  the 
population  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  older  States.” 

In  respect  to  her  provision  for  education,  Minnesota  is  the 
peer  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Two  sections  of  land  in  every 
township,  or  about  three  million  acres  in  all,  are  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  her  common  schools  ;  also  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  taxable  property. 

Governor  Marshall,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1868,  says  upon  this  subject : — 

“  The  additions  to  the  permanent^  school  fund  last  year  were 
$253,871.44.  The  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,587,210.78  ;  246,120 
acres  of  land  had  been  sold  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
The  school  lands  of  the  State,  when  all  the  public  lands  are  sur¬ 
veyed,  will  amount  to  about  3,000,000  acres.  The  fund  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  be  derived  from  these  lands  will,  with  a  continuance  of  the 
present  prudent  and  successful  management,  amount  to  fifteen 
million  dollars — exceeding  the  united  school  funds  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  There  is  nothing  in  the  past  his¬ 
tory  or  future  prospects  of  the  State  for  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful,  as  for  this  unequaled  endow¬ 
ment  of  common  schools — this  munificent  provision  to  endure 
through  all  coming  time  for  the  free  education  of  every  child  of 
the  State.” 

INTERESTING  CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  give  below  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  re¬ 
ceived  : — 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  July  23,  1868. 

Dear  Sir  : — *  *  *  Farming  lands  here  are  good  ;  soil,  a  rich 
black  loam ;  greatest  portion  prairie  land,  yet  an  abundance  of 
timber.  No  mineral  or  coal,  and  crops  yield  largely.  Prices : 
Wheat,  $1.50  ;  corn,  60c ;  potatoes,  $1.  per  bushel.  Farm  labor 
scarce.  Trades  and  professions  are  well  filled.  *  *  *  Reli¬ 

gious  advantages  are  good,  all  sects  being  represented.  Schools 
tolerably  fair,  and  improving. 

The  inhabitants  are  Americans,  Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  French,  the  majority  being  Germans  and  Norwegians. 
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Domestic  fruit  can  not  be  successfully  cultivated.  Wild  small 
fruits  in  great  abundance.  Kespect  £  ^TricHAKDSON. 
To  F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 


Iyasson  Co.,  Minn.,  July  18,  1868. 
Character  of  lauds  in  this  county-prairie  timber and  oak 
openings  with  rivers  and  creeks.  AA  ages,  $1  to  W  per  aay 
X  k?nds  needed.  Clear,  pure  air,  and  no  sickness.  Good 

Sood  S? 

b^Tfarming^countrieslri  the*  world,  are  directly  on  the^ro^ 

“pidUy'going  am“lanfd,r  S%iZ  *50  °per  acre. 

S?  S'Tn,  wild,  fromTu,  *15  per  “acre.  Wheat  will 
yield  the  fanner  from  25  tt ,40  bushels  per  acr^  &  NELS0N 


Mapleton,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  Minn.,  July  25,  1868. 

MgTK  .’L^In^eply  to  your  circular,  I  would  say  that  we  live  m 
the  garden  of  Minnesota.  We  have  fine,  rich  land  wd l  wateied , 
plenty  of  grass  land ;  all  the  timber  we  want,  along  the  sti  earns 

For  fencing?  *  *  *  Wild  land,  $5  to  $7  per  acre  ;  improved 

land,  88  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to  nearness  to  timber.  Han 
to  work  on  farms  get  $18  to  $20  per  month ;  harvest  bands  $3 
per  day.  I  have  been  15  years  in  Minnesota,  and  believe  it  is  the 
healthiest  country  I  ever  lived  in  or  read  about.  I  moved  here 

from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1  .  .  rvnn _ 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  and  grass  are  abundant.  Crop 
wheat,  40  cents  below  Chicago  markets  Five  to  su .school*  m 
every  township,  and  meeting  every  Sabbath  Population,  A  ^ 
icans  and  some  Scotch  and  English.  People  mos  y 
England,  &c.  Yours,  TAyL0R, 

Jackson  County,  August  8,  1868. 

*  *  *  This  is  one  of  the  southern  counties,  and  conta 

twenty  townships,  each  six  miles  square.  It  is  C0“P^  ,• 

new,  the  Indian  massacres  of  1856  and  i862  having  almo- 
ly  depopulated  the  county ;  hence  the  population  it  n°™., 
has  been  gained  since  1862.  It  is  one  of  the  very  bes  p  ° 
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counties  in  the  State.  *  *  *  *  The  Des  Moines  River  runs 
through  the  county,  and  a  large  extent  of  country  will  always  be 
tributary  to  it.  There  is  no  risk  in  building  mills  along  the 
river.  *  *  *  *  It  is  in  flouring  mills  that  the  greatest  pecu- 
niaz-y  profit  has  been  realized  in  Minnesota  for  the  past  ten  years. 
*  *  *  *  Men  with  a  thousand  or  two  dollars  soon  become 

wealthy. 

The  class  of  citizens  most  needed  now  are  those  to  open  up 
our  x-ich  praii-ie  land  into  farms,  though  many  other  branches  of 
business  can  be  earned  on  to  advantage.  *  *  *  Our  county 
is  rapidly  filling  up  with  immigrants,  who  see  that,  for  location 
&c.,  &c.,  this  surpasses  almost  any  other  section  in  theWest. 

Our  school  and  religious  advantages  are  unsurpassed.  *  *  * 
The  nationality  of  the  people  of  Jackson  County  is  almost  en- 
tiz-ely  American,  save  one  town,  settled  exclusively  by  Norwe¬ 
gians.  No  better  immigrants  come  to  our  shores  than  these  same 
Norwegians.  They  open  their  faims  quicker  and  raise  better 
stock  than  almost  any  other  class,  and  quickly  become  wealthy. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

G.  C.  CHAMBERLIN. 

F.  B.  Goddakd,  Esq.,  New  York. 


IOWA. 


If  in  all  the  broad  domain  of  the  United  States  there  is  any 
region  pre-eminent  for  its  combined  advantages  of  admirable 
territorial  position,  salubrious  climate,  the  number  and  size 
of  its  water-courses,  fertility  of  soil,  and  sunny  beauty  of  un¬ 
dulating  scenery,  surely  it  must  be  the  noble  State  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  occupies  nearly  a  central  position  between  the  two 
oceans,  on  parallels  of  latitude  which  run  through  the  lower 
New  England  States,  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  northern  halves  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Min¬ 
nesota  bounds  it  upon  the  north  and  Missouri  upon  the  south. 
The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  form  its  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  boundaries,  and  their  innumerable  tributaries,  many  of 
them  navigable,  traverse  the  State  in  every  direction. 

The  most  distinguishing  features  of  Iowa,  are  its  admirably 
diversified  prairies,  which  cover  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
State.  These  natural  meadows,  covered  with  nutritious 
grasses,  stretch  out  in  a  series  of  graceful  undulations,  like  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  clothed  with 
a  brilliant  vesture  of  honeysuckles,  jessamines,  and  violets. 
Frequent  fringes  of  hazel  or  willow  indicate  the  course  of  clear, 
winding  brooks,  hastening  to  swell  the  tide  of  larger  streams, 
whose  grove-belted  margins  can  be  traced  until  the  green 
foliage  seems  to  mingle  with  land  and  sky,  and  soften  into 
hazy  blue.  It  has  been  said  of  Iowa,  that  the  monotony  of 
its  very  beauty  and  fertility  becomes  tiresome. 

While  there  are  no  mountains  in  Iowa,  portions  of  its  north¬ 
ern  surface  are  hilly  and  rugged,  abounding  in  lakes,  and 
rapid  rivers  tumbling  over  rocky  ledges.  This  section  of  Iowa 
is  not  so  well  timbered  as  farther  south,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  grazing  than  tillage,  although  possessing  frequent  valleys 
and  stretches  of  rolling  prairie,  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
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fertility  by  any  portion  of  the  State.  Along  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  and  others  of  the  larger  streams,  are  nu¬ 
merous  limestone  bluffs,  often  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet.  Frequently  the  water-courses  have  worn 
deep  ravines  in  these  bluffs,  and  carved  them  into  fantastic 
resemblance  of  old  feudal  castles,  with  turrets,  and  bastions,  and 
battlements.  These  elevations  are  generally  covered  with  ver¬ 
dure,  and  slope  back  into  the  prairie  in  successive  undulations. 

Iowa  has  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  300  miles,  and  a 
breadth  of  208.  Its  area  embraces  55,045  square  miles,  equal 
to  35,228,800  acres.  There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this 
State,  more  than  three  million  acres  of  public  land. 

Iowa  owes  its  prosperity  mainly  to  its  agricultural  resources 
and  advantages.  Prairie  farms  are  easily  and  cheaply  open¬ 
ed,  and  are  more  quickly  made  profitable  than  forest  lands, 
which  must  first  be  cleared.  “  Compared  to  the  lifetime  of 
labor  it  takes  to  open  a  farm  in  the  woods,  the  facility  with 
which  one  can  be  established  on  the  prairie  is  most  striking 
and  gratifying  to  the  settler ;  and  as  sufficient  timber  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  is  generally  within  reasonable  distance, 
the  comparative  absence  of  forests  is  not  so  important  as  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and  artificial  groves  of  that  useful  and 
ornamental  tree,  the  locust,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  raised. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  prairie  cottage,  surround¬ 
ed  by  its  grove  of  locust,  and  wherever  met  with,  it  marks  the 
abode  of  taste  and  comfort.” 

Emigrants  are  quick  to  perceive  these  advantages ;  and  the 
vast  area  of  high  rolling  and  easily  tilled  prairies  of  Iowa  has 
already  attracted  thither  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  who 
are  noted  for  intelligence,  industry,  and  patriotism.  In  other 
respects  also,  Iowa  is  unfolding  herself,  and  revealing  her 
bounties  to  those  who  have  the  energy  to  secure  them.  The 
raising  of  live  stock  is  an  important  interest,  and  has  received 
much  attention. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  of  Iowa  can 
not  be  less  than  20,000  square  miles.  These  large  deposits,  in 
conjunction  with  the  abundant  water-power  afforded  by  her 
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numerous  and  unfailing  streams,  must,  under  the  necessities 
“f Advancing  civilization,  make  Iowa  prominent  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  State.  Already  this  branch  of  industry  lias  at- 
tracted  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  skilled  labor. 

Iowa  has  ^  also  demonstrated  her  claim  to  be  numbered 
among  tiie  great  mineral-producing  States  of  the  Union  In 
addition  to  lier  coal  fields  already  mentioned,  is  a  large  tract 
of  territory  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  which 
Dubuque  is  the  center,  which  furnishes  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  lead  produced  in  this  country.  These  mines  are 
very  productive,  and  furnish  profitable  employment  to  many 
people.  Mines  of  zinc,  copper,  and  iron,  also  are  known  to 
exist  in  the  State,  but  have  not  been  much  developed. 

“  OnertkTurof  January,  1862,  the  number  “f  sa“”Pg%- 

the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  e  P  f  &\\ 

section  of  four  extensive  lines  connectmg  with  the  lailwa)  , 
the  Northwestern  States.  The  nature  of  the  f^dvanUges  which 
construction  of  such  lines  easy  and  economical  ,  advan^ges  w 
are  fully  appreciated  and  energetically  acted .upon.  The  laciUt^ 
of  Iowa  for  domestic  trade  are  very  great.  These  U 
tensively  realized.  Avery  large  export  and  raport i  trade n 
grown  up,  which,  through  the  advantages  affordedbytliei 
and  railroads  of  the  State,  is  enlarging  at  an  accelerating  rati  . 

The  future  of  Iowa  was  never  so  full  of  promise  as  at 
present.  All  parts  of  the  State  are  rapidly  advancing  ^  pop¬ 
ulation,  in  wealth,  and  in  all  that  can  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  brilliant  destiny.  . 

In  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber  in  Iowa,  Paekek,  i 
his  “  Hand-Book  of  Iowa,”  says: 

Along  the  streams  there  are  thousands  of  a°1reS,  ^nd 

excellent  growth  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  lime,  maple,  hickory,  , 
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cottonwood.  These  varieties  differ  in  different  localities.  Along 
the  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers  there  is  a  large  amount  of  oak  of  all 
varieties,  and  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  walnut  and  other  valuable  timber.  I  have  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  as  fine  a  growth  of  oak  as  could  be  desired ; 
trees  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  standing  in  a  body,  miles  in 
length,  and  three  miles  in  width.  The  Missouri  has  heavy  timber 
all  along  its  banks.  Hickory  and  walnut  are  abundant  on  the 
Iowa,  Skunk,  Cedar,  and  other  rivers.  Besides  the  full-grown 
timber,  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  a  vigorous  young  growth, 
that  has  at  last  conquered  the  prairie  fires,  and  is  now  rapidly 
coming  to  maturity.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  locust  being  cultivated.  This  grows  here  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  seldom  equaled  elsewhere.  I  have  seen  trees  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  that  would  make  eight  posts  of  sufficient  size  for  fencing. 
Thus,  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  for  present  purposes,  and 
it  is  believed,  by  those  best  informed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  demand,  the  supply  is  every  day  increasing,  both  from 
natural  and  cultivated  sources. 

He  also  thus  describes  that  portion  of  the  State  lying  west 
of  the  Des  Moines  Hiver,  designated  as  “Western  Iowa”: — 

The  face  of  the  country,  through  this  region,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  all  the  prairie  regions  east,  being  more  rolling,  hilly, 
and  rough ;  there  being  less  sloughs,  mire-holes,  and  swamps ; 
streams  of  water  being  more  pure,  clear,  and  swift,  being  formed 
from  thousands  of  springs,  everywhere  bursting  from  the  hill¬ 
sides,  glens,  and  ravines.  The  altitude  is  considerably  greater 
at  this  place  than  at  the  Mississippi,  on  a  line  due  east.  Near  the 
Missouri  and  all  the  large  streams,  high  and  precipitous  mountain 
bluffs  range  up  and  down  the  streams,  while  the  region  contiguous 
is  generally  very  rough  and  hilly ;  but  gradually,  as  it  extends 
back,  becomes  more  even,  and  finally,  just  beautifully  rolling  as 
it  ascends  to  higher  grounds  toward  the  dividing  ridges.  The 
valleys  formed  by  this  roughness  of  surface  are  immensely  rich, 
of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  capable  of  producing  to  an  enormous 
extent ;  and,  what  is  a  strange  peculiarity,  the  crops  are  not  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  either  flood  or  drought,  the  soil  possessing  the 
peculiarity  of  sustaining  and  maturing  crops  through  severe  and 
prolonged  drought.  The  river  bottoms  are  sometimes  extremely 
wide,  beautiful,  and  level ;  in  some  places  the  Missouri  bottom  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  wide,  with  an  occasional  fine,  clear  lake, 
well  stored  with  excellent  fish. 

The  highest  hills  are  covered  with  verdure,  grass,  or  timber, 
and,  if  cultivated,  would  produce  good  crops  of  various  kinds  of 
grain  or  vegetables.  Although  the  soil  is  light,  and  to  appear- 
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ance  poor,  it  is  loose  and  sandy,  and  very  easy  to  cultivate.  The 
soil  on  the  bottoms  and  in  the  valleys  is  a  black,  rich,  sandy  loam, 
and  often  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 

Throughout  the  whole  region,  fine  rivers,  creeks,  and  smaller 
streams  of  water  occur,  which  afford  an  abundance  of  power  for 
mills  and  machinery;  and  the  endless  number  of  springs  and 
small  rivulets  furnish  an  abundant  supply  _  for  farming  uses  and 
stock.  Every  lake  and  stream  of  any  size  is  alive  with  excellent 

^Climate,  Health,  &c— Our  climate  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  in  nature.  Our  spring  usually  commences  in  March  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  the  prairies  are  green,  with  mild  beautiful 
weather.  In  May,  all  the  face  of  nature  is  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  prairies  bends  before  the  breeze  like  the 
waves  of  an  enchanted  lake,  whilst  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
scented  with  the  breath  of  flowers.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a 
gentle  breeze  is  fanning  the  prairies,  and  a  day  is  never  so  sultry 
but  that  a  cooling  breath  comes  to  moderate  the  melting  temper¬ 
ature.  The  evening  twilights  are  beautiful,  in  most  seasons  ol 
the  year,  continuing  nearly  two  hours  after  sunset.  Ten  months 
in  the  year  our  roads  are  hard,  smooth,  and  dry.  In  autumn,  the 
weather,  with  little  exception,  is  usually  pleasant  and  fine  until 
near  December.  Winter  brings  us  very  little  snow,  some  yeais 
not  amounting  to  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  altogether;  the 
weather  through  the  winter  being  mostly  made  up  of.  cool,  sun¬ 
shiny  days  and  clear  frosty  nights.  High,  dry,  salubrious,  and 
rolling,  with  most  excellent  water  and  a  bracing  atmosphere 
consumption  was  never  known  to  seize  a  victim,  here.  Un  t  e 
streams  the  ague  and  fever  sometimes  intrudes,  with  fevers  occa¬ 
sionally,  of  other  types ;  but,  as  the  country  becomes  settled  and 
cultivated,  these  disappear  and  are  unknown. 


In  order  that  the  emigrant  may  more  clearly  comprehend 
the  surface  features,  productions,  and  general  resources  of 
Iowa,  we  propose  to  give,  somewhat  in  detail,  a  description 
of  several  characteristic  or  representative  counties  of  the 
State,  which,  in  a  general  way,  will  apply  to  all.  With  va¬ 
rious  inconsiderable  local  modifications,  the  same  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  natural  advantages,  extend  throughout  the 
State. 

We  find  in  the  Iowa  State  Register,  a  leading  and  influen¬ 
tial  journal,  a  series  of  interesting  articles  upon  Iowa  counties, 
which  we  are  assured  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and  may 
be  received  as  reliable.  Beginning  with  a  county  lyiug  on 
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the  Missouri,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River,  in  the 
western  border  of  the  State,  we  extract : — 

Mills  County. — This  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  counties  in  the  State,  in  the  character  of  its  soil,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  advantages,  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  population  and  wealth.  A  larger  area  of  the  land 
has  this  year  been  brought  into  cultivation  than  in  any  four 
years  heretofore.  Farms  are  being  opened,  buildings  erected, 
and  orchards  planted,  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  It  contains 
already  many  independent  farmers,  who  have  amassed  fortunes 
from  the  products  of  its  generous  soil.  *  *  * 

Surface  Features. — The  bottom  along  the  Missouri  River  is 
from  three  to  seven  miles  in  width,  and  comprises  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  territory.  This  bottom  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  of 
extraordinary  fertility,  producing  as  fine  crops  of  corn  as  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Adjacent  to  these  bottom  lands, 
and  stretching  irregularly  with  the  general  course  of  the  river, 
rise  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  Missouri.  In  many  places  they  rise  so 
abruptly  as  to  seem  almost  perpendicular,  and  present  to  the  be¬ 
holder  a  grand  appearance,  when  seen  at  a  distance.  They  pre¬ 
sent  toward  the  river  a  continued  succession  of  projecting  spurs, 
with  small,  deep,  intervening  valleys,  generally  lined  with  a  small 
growth  of  timber.  Occasionally  larger  valleys  break  through  the 
bluffs,  discharging  small  rivulets,  having  their  source  in  springs 
a  few  miles  back.  The  general  elevation  of  the  bluffs  is  remark¬ 
ably  uniform.  The  bluffs,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  broken  land 
adjacent,  form  a  division,  or  belt,  of  perhaps  a  mile  wide,  between 
the  bottoms  and  the  available  prairie  land.  The  general  surface 
of  the  prairie  is  high  and  rolling.  But  little  of  it  is  so  broken  as 
to  be  undesirable  for  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  with 
no  clay  subsoil.  The  valleys  along  the  several  streams  which 
pass  through  the  county  are  large,  and  as  fertile  as  any  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  ***** 

Timber. — Mills  County,  as  a  whole,  is  well  supplied  with  tim¬ 
ber.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one-tenth  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  timber.  The  principal  varieties  are  bur-oak,  pin-oak,  black 
walnut,  hickory,  white-ash,  red  elm,  white  elm,  hackberry,  mul¬ 
berry,  maple,  linn,  and  cottonwood.  The  groves  of  stately  cotton¬ 
wood  along  the  Missouri  bottom,  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the 
fencing  and  building  material  to  the  county.  There  are  many 
steam  saw-mills  engaged  along  the  river,  sawing  lumber,  almost 
exclusively  from  the  cottonwood.  The  bluffs  contiguous  to  the 
river  bottom  afford  a  large  quantity  of  hard  wood,  while  on  Keg 
Creek,  above  and  below  Glenwood,  are  many  fine  groves.  The 
extensive  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Nishnabotna  is  not  so  well 
supplied  with  timber.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  west  half 
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of  the  county  is  abundantly  blessed  with  timber,  the  east  half  is 
not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect  The  deficiency  of  timber  how¬ 
ever  is  amply  overbalanced  by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  fertility 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Nishnabotna  and  its  tributaries  The 
streams” in  the  east  part  of  the  county  afford  an  abundance  of  good 
wood  for  fuel,  and  it  is  annually  increasing  by  the  rapid  growth 

of  voung  timber.  „  .  .  xl  , 

Wild  grapes  abound  in  the  greatest  profusion  along  the  great 
valley  of  the  Missouri.  The  vines  which  cling  to  the  trees  m 
Ill  the  -roves  along  the  creeks  and  rivers,  rarely  fail  to  yield 
abundantly  every  year.  Other  wild  fruits,  including  strawber¬ 
ries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  plums,  and  crab-apples,  are  also 

qULhnestoneIsuitable  for  walls,  and  for  building  purposes  is  found 
in  abundance  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs,  near  the  southwest  part  of 
the  county.  There  are  also  several  good  quarries  on  Sil\ei  Creek 
and  the  Nishnabotna  River.  Sandstone  is  found  m  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  which  is  used  for  building  purposes 
1  Excellent  brick  are  manufactured  at  Glenwood  Pacific  City, 
and  at  several  other  places  in  the  county.  Good  lime  is  made 
from  the  limestone  of  the  county,  and,  sand  being  abundant  there 
is  no  lack  of  good  building  material.  In  addition  t°  the  bmldm 
material  which  the  county  itself  affords,  the  Council  Bluffs  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad  is  now  supplying  large  quantities  of 

Model  Farms,  &c.-Some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the .Wert  aie 
to  be  found  in  Mills  County.  Eight  miles  from  Glenwood  on 
Silver  Creek,  is  that  of  Judge  L.  W.  Tubbs.  R  contains  1 
acres — 800  fenced  and  in  cultivation.  It  is  so  situated  that  living 
water  passes  through  each  hundred  acres,  and 

the  farm  are  fine  springs  of  pure  living  water  The  farm  includes 

•  120  acres  of  fine  native  timber;  besides  which  Judge  Tlb  ,s  'ia3 
planted  40  acres  of  artificial  grove,  chiefly  black  walnut,  maple, 
and  cottonwood.  He  raised  this  year  200  acres  of  wheat,  and 
300  acres  of  com,  besides  grass,  oats,  &c.  _  He  put  ou  7 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  hedge,  which  is  doing  well  He  has  300 
growing  apple-trees,  Concord  grapes,  small  fruits  &c.,  in  abimu 
ance.  His  fences,  buildings,  &c.,  are  all  new,  and  in  good  Qon 

dltILW.  Summers  &  Bros.,  near  White  Cloud,  ten  miles  east  of 
Glenwood,  are  the  owners  of  a  farm  of  2,500  acres— 1,  -  50  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  They  have  this  year  1,200  acres  in  corn ,30 
acres  in  artificial  timber,  and  the  rest  m  wheat,  oats,  &c.  e  ^ 
hundred  acres  in  one  cornfield  on  the  Nishnabotna  this  y  , 
worth  traveling  some  distance  to  see.  niv.fW  tho 

Just  south  of  the  Summers  farm  is  that  of  Isaac  L.  y,  ^ 

prince  of  cattle  merchants  in  Mills  County.  He  has  ,g 

corn,  and  intends  to  feed  400  head  of  cattle  this  year. 
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more  extensively  in  hogs  and  cattle  than  any  other  man  in  south¬ 
western  Iowa. 

Within  a  few  years,  D.  M.  Solomon,  Esq.,  of  Glenwood,  purchased, 
at  an  average  of  $1  per  acre,  an  even  square  section  of  land,  being 
640  acres.  During  the  last  spring  he  planted  thirteen  miles  of 
hedge,  inclosing  the  entire  section,  and  dividing  it  into  twenty- 
three  separate  lots,  embracing  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  feeding 
lots,  stock  yards,  house  lot,  garden,  grove  lots,  &c.  Sixty  acres 
are  set  apart  for  artificial  timber  for  wind-breaks  and  shade.  Two 
lanes,  each  sixty  feet  wide,  lead  from  the  sides  to  the  center.  The 
outside  fences  are  set  in  thirty-three  feet  from  the  section  lines, 
leaving  room  for  roads.  All  the  plants  were  set  five  inches  apart. 
This  improvement  is  made  without  building  any  fences,  or  making 
any  preparatory  cultivation  of  any  portion  of  the  land,  except  to 
put  the  hedge  lines  in  suitable  condition.  No  grain  has  been 
raised,  or  ground  broken  therefor,  nor  is  it  the  intention  to  raise 
any  until  the  hedge  is  grown  and  complete. 

Real  Estate. — The  prices  of  unimproved  prairie  land  range 
at  this  time  from  $5  to  $12  per  acre — the  average  selling  price 
being  about  $6  per  acre.  The  prices  are  gradually  rising.  There 
is  not  much  timber  land  in  the  market,  but  when  it  can  be  had, 
the  prices  range  from  $25  to  $45  per  acre.  Heavy  cottonwood 
on  the  Missouri  is  worth  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  most  valuable  timber  land  in  the  county,  and 
affords  immense  quantities  of  lumber. 

The  prices  of  improved  land,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  loca¬ 
tion,  quality,  state  of  improvement,  and  other  circumstances. 
During  the  present  season  a  number  of  improved  farms  have  sold 
at  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre.  There  are  not  many  farms  in  the 
market. 

Educational. — The  last  annual  report  of  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Rev.  L.  S.  Williams,  for  the  year  beginning  October  4, 
1866,  and  ending  October  4,  1867,  gives  the  following  statistics 
in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  Mills  County : — 


N umber  of  sub-districts .  40 

Number  of  male  pupils .  1,234 

Number  of  female  pupils .  1,198 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance .  1,922 

Average  attendance .  1,084 

Number  male  teachers .  33 

Number  female  teachers .  34 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  per  week  .  $10.73 

Average  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  week  4.87 

Aggregate  paid  teachers  during  the  year . $8,166.29 


Indian  Creek  is  the  only  township  that  paid  female  teachers 
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more  tlian  males.  In  that  township  the  average  weekly  compen¬ 
sation  of  female  teachers  was  $12.^8 ,  while  that  of  male  was  87.50. 

Lucas  County  is  in  the  middle  of  the  second  tier  of  southern 
counties,  there  being  five  on  the  east,  and  five  on  the  west. 

The  principal  streams  are  Chariton  Ri\er,  Whitebreast,  Ot¬ 
ter  Creek,  North  and  South  Cedar,  Wolf  Creek,  and  English 

ClThcre  are  also  numerous  smaller  streams,  affording  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  stock  water.  None  of  the  streams  are  reliable  for  null 

PUAlomr'  all  the  principal  streams  are  heavy  bodies  of  timber, 
affording  a  bountiful  supply  convenient  to  nearly  every  portion 
of  the  county.  Timber  is  most  abundant  on  Grand  Riv  er  and 
Whitebreast,  but  Wolf  Creek  and  the  other  streams  mentioned 
have  many  fine  groves.  The  timber  is  chiefly  oak,  walnut,  hickory, 
soft  maple,  and  cottonwood.  ,, 

This  county  has  not  yet  proved  itself  to  be  equal  to  some  others 
in  Iowa  as  a  coal-bearing  county,  but  there  is  an  abundance  lor 
all  practical  purposes.  Most  of  the  banks  which  have  been  open¬ 
ed  are  on  Whitebreast.  A  good  article  is  obtained  within 
41  miles  of  the  county  seat.  Coal  is  also  found  on  North 
Cedar  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  a  populous  county,  ihe 
veins  are  generally  from  2*  to  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  so  far, 
have  only  been  worked  by  drifting  from  the  sides  of  the  banks 
along  the  streams  where  there  were  exposures  from  the  action 
of  the  water.  When  the  demand  renders  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  more  thorough  system  of  mining,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
thicker  deposits  and  a  better  quality  ol  coal  will  be  obtained 
Such  has  been  the  experience  of  miners  in  other  portions  ot  the 

StGood  building  stone  is  obtained  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
Chariton  on  a  branch  of  Whitebreast.  It  is  abundant  m  other 
parts  of  the  county.  A  good  quality  of  quicklime  is  manufac¬ 
tured  from  stone  obtained  in  various  localities,  Erick  of  excel 
lent  quality  is  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  county  seat, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sand  in  abundance  loi 
building  purposes  along  all  the  principal  streams.,  ihe  qua  i J 
of  building  material  has  been  tested  by  the  erection  ot  a  lar0e 
number  of  substantial  brick  buildings  within  a  few  years. 

The  well-water  obtained  in  all  parts  of  this  county  is  of  the 
verv  best  quality,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  at  a  depth 
from  20  to  30  feet,  except  along  the  bluffs  of  the  streams,  ""'her  , 
as  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  not  so  easilj  o  anl  • 
Along  the  streams  mentioned,  there  are  many  excellent  sPn  »  ’ 
which  flow  abundantly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  1  c  ^ 
generally  flows  over  a  limestone  formation,  and  is  therefore  w 
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is  termed  “  hard,”  but  is  clear  and  cold.  In  this  most  essential 
element  for  life,  health  and  comfort,  Lucas  County  is  not  behind 
any  other. 

The  finest  fanning  lands  in  the  county  are  the  rolling  prairies, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  vegetable  loam,  formed  by 
the  accumulations  of  ages.  But  a  small  proportion  of  the  prairie 
land  of  this  county  is  what  may  be  termed  “  flat,”  and  but  little 
of  it  what  is  usually  called  “  broken.”  It  is  nearly  all  susceptible 
of  easy  cultivation.  The  soil  partakes  somewhat  more  of  a  sandy 
character  than  in  the  counties  east  of  the  Des  Moines  River. 
After  heavy  showers,  the  water  is  soon  absorbed,  which  gives 
to  the  soil  its  moist  character  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation. 

As  an  agricultural  county,  Lucas  ranks  among  the  best,  though 
as  yet  new  and  undeveloped.  As  a  grain-growing  county,  it  has 
already  proved  eminently  successful,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
very  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  manner  of  cultivation 
and  the  character  of  stock.  Fine  farms'  are  rapidly  appearing 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  One  farm  in  Warren  township  con¬ 
tains  over  1,000  acres.  A  few  years  ago  it  sold  for  $10,000,  but 
could  not  now  be  purchased  for  $30,000.  The  proprietor  has  500 
acres  in  tame  grasses.  Ilis  neighbor  has  a  farm  of  about  300  acres 
fenced  in  fields  of  40  acres  each  with  hedge  of  the  Osage  Orange. 
He  has  about  five  miles  of  hedge,  much  of  which  has  attained  a 
growth  sufficient  for  protection,  and  has  proved  entirely*satisfac- 
tory.  Around  Chariton  are  several  vineyards,  all  of  which  are 
doing  well.  The  Concord  is  the  grape  generally  cultivated,  and 
has  invariably  proved  a  success. 

Three  of  the  best  townships  of  this  county — Pleasant,  WT ash- 
ington,  and  Union — are  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  lands  in  them  are  owned  by  non-residents. 
A  large  proportion  of  it  is  owned  by  the  heirs  of  one  who,  at  an 
early  day,  entered  whole  townships  of  land  in  this  part  of  Iowa, 
embracing  many  thousand  of  acres.  He  lived  in  the  East,  and  on 
his  way  home  from  Iowa,  after  having  entered  this  land,  he  died. 
Much  of  it  stills  belongs  to  his  heirs.  A  large  portion  of  the 
land  entered  was  timber,  and  it  is  said  the  settlers  have  gratuitously 
bestowed  much  labor  upon  it  in  the  way  of  clearing  off  the  tim¬ 
ber.  Within  three  miles  of  the  county  seat,  good  improved  lands 
sell  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  acre,  and  in  parts  of  the  county  more 
distant,  at  from  $5  to  $8.  The  cost  of  oak  and  hickory  wood  in 
winter  is  from  $4  to  $5  per  cord,  and  coal  from  15  to  16  cents 
per  bushel.  Brick  sell  at  about  $7  per  1,000. 

Dallas  County. — Dallas  is  one  of  the  counties  of  central 
Iowa.  It  is  well  watered  by  several  large  streams,  with  their 
tributaries  coursing  through  nearly  every  portion  of  it.  The  Des 
Moines  River  crosses  the  northeast  corner  township,  running  in 
17 
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a  southeasterly  direction,  and  affords  to  that  portion  of  the 
county  a  heavy  body  of  excellent'  timber. 

In  Lincoln  township  there  are  several  clear,  cold  water  lakes. 
One  called  Pilot  Lake,  is  two  miles  across,  and  is  a  beautiful  body 
of  water,  with  the  dry,  rich  prairie  land  approaching  up  to  its 
margin  on  all  sides.  The  general  character  of  the  surface  around 
these  lakes  is  not  marshy  or  swampy,  but  dry,  undulating,  and 
very  fertile.  Some  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Pilot  Lake,  in  the 
same  township,  is  another,  known  as  Goose  Lake,  which  possesses 
the  same  general  characteristics.  There  are  several  smaller  lakes 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  Springs  are  numerous  along  all  the 
streams.  In  the  vicinity  of  Redfield  are  some  of  the  finest  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  West.  They  are  also  abundant  along  North  ’Coon, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Adel  may  be  seen  breaking  out  in  various 
places  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  well-water  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  county. 
The  wells  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  deep. 

The  ’Coon  rivers,  as  they  flow  through  this  county,  afford  many 
of  the  finest  mill-sites  to  be  found  in  Iowa,  or  the  West.  North 
’Coon,  running  the  entire  extent  of  the  county  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  passes  through  about  fifty  sections  of  land,  on  nearly 
every  one  of  which  a  head  of  six  feet  could  be  obtained — the  head 
waters  of  this  stream  are  about  150  miles  north.  Although  this 
stream  ^ffords  an  immense  power  for  machinery,  but  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  it  has  yet  been  brought  into  use.  South  and 
Middle  ’Coon  also  afford  many  splendid  mill-sites,  some  of  which 
are  occupied.  The  supply  of  water  is  constant  and  reliable  the 
year  round.  Of  the  mills  and  factories  in  operation  on  these 
streams  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally  undulating,  the  depres¬ 
sions  along  the  streams  being  deep,  with  the  timber  in  many 
places  extending  up  on  the  high  land.  The  timber  in  the  bottoms, 
immediately  along  the  streams,  is  black  walnut,  bur-oak,  cotton¬ 
wood,  sugar,  or  hard  maple,  soft  maple,  elm,  linn,  and  some  other 
varieties ;  while  the  various  kinds  of  oak  and  hickory  grow  on 
the  high  ridges.  One-tenth  of  the  county  is  timber  land. 

Mineral  Resources. — A  number  of  coal  banks  have  been 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  coal  abounds  in  at  least  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  con¬ 
gressional  townships.  Indications  are  visible  along  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streams  of  the  existence  of  workable  beds  of  coal.  So  far 
as  the  banks  have  been  opened,  the  veins  are  found  to  be  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  product  equal  in  quality 
to  the  average  coal  of  the  State. 

Price  op  Land. —Unimproved  prairie  lands  sell  at  from  $5  to 
$10  per  acre,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  important 
towns,  where  it  is  held  at  higher  prices. 
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One  of  our  correspondents  thus  describes  Floyd  County : — 

It  is  situated  seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
the  counties  of  Clayton,  Fayette,  and  Chickasaw  lying  between 
it  and  the  river;  and  Mitchell  County  between  it  and  Slinnesota, 
upon  the  north.  The  Cedar  River  is  the  principal  stream,  aver¬ 
aging  about  sixty  yards  in  width,  and  running  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  through  the  county.  It  rises  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
distant,  in  Minnesota,  is  rapid  in  its  course,  affords  abundant 
water-power,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and 
the  abundance  of  heavy  timber  and  excellent  stone  quarries  along 
its  course.  There  are  also  several  other  streams  of  considerable 
size  in  the  county,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Little  Cedar 
River,  Flood  Creek,  Shell  Rock  and  Lime  rivers.  The  general 
course  of  all  these  streams  is  southeast,  and  several  of  4hem  afford 
good  water-power. 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  gently  undulating  or  rolling,  with 
no  high  hills,  and  very  little  flat  or  perfectly  level  land,  which  so 
often  causes  malarial  diseases. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  lands  is  deep  and  exceedingly  fertile. 
It  is  well  suited  to  growing  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States.  The  silica,  alumina,  and  other  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  soil,  are  in  such  proportion  as  to  render  it 
sufficiently  dry  for  tillage,  and  yet  not  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought.  A  good  crop  is  almost  certain.  Most  of  the  subsoil  is 
clayey,  which  would  be  retentive  of  fertilizers,  should  they  ever 
be  required;  while  on  the  mai-gin  of  the  streams  limestone  or 
gravel  is  fi-equently  found  beneath  the  surface. 

The  latitude  is  that  of  Central  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  climate  is  milder  and  the  atmosphere  more  invigorating  than 
in  those  regions.  The  spring  is  remarkably  early ;  the  sky  much 
like  that  of  New  England;  the  atmosphei’e  less  humid;  the  cold 
less  sevei-ely  felt ;  the  weather  less  changeable ;  while  the  steady 
breezes  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  render  this 
section  of  country  comparatively  free  from  the  scourge  of  pul¬ 
monary  consumption,  and  more  congenial  to  health  than  most  of 
the  Atlantic  States. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Iowa  Homestead,  writes : — 

The  fact  that  there  are  over  two  million  acres  of  Government 
land  in  northwestern  Iowa,  waiting  for  settlers  to  accept  as  a  gift, 
looks  strange,  when  so  many  are  going  so  much  farther  to  fare 
so  much  worse.  People  will  follow  navigable  streams,  railroads, 
or  old  emigrant  routes.  The  Mississippi  River  leads  to  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  the  Missouri  to  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  the  old 
California  route  passes  to  the  south  of  this  region.  Railroads  have 
been  chartered  and  endowed  with  land  grants,  but  have  not  yet 
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,  h  -u  but  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
^  a^m  Minnesota  lias  brought  us  to  the  time  when  three  great 
Iowa  and  Mu  »  ilt  throUgh  this  part  of  the  State,  viz.  the  ' 
hnes  are  soon  t  McGregor  andSioux  City,  and  Sioux  City 

Sd  St  UPaul  roads.  By  the  time  the  last-named  road  can  be  built 
road  win  be  built  from  St.  Paul  to  Lake  Superior,  the  head  of 
+1  lnvo-pst  lake  navigation  in  the  world,  as  at  Sioux  City  it  con- 
the  largest  la  =>  rlyer  navigation  on  the  globe.  Within  two 

nects  wit  |  d  n  f  Railroad  will  be  completed  from 

&'tv  south  to  Kansas  City;  and  from  Kansas  City  a  road  is 
bSn^  built  south  to  meet  a  railroad  coming  north  from  Galveston 
«avSon  tL  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  road  will  connect  the  iron 
fomier  and  lumber  regions  of  the  North,  with  the  cotton  and 
sugar  ’regions  of  the  South,  through  the  grass,  gram,  and  fruit 
region  of  the  center. 

The  following  extracts  relate  to  leading  towns  of  Iowa 

Dfs  Moines,  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  now  a  magnificent  city  of 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  has  all  the  attributes  and  the 
business  and  energy  of  an  eastern  city  of  four  times  its  population. 
X ^  ts  hi'h  wawside  retreats,  its  suburban  villas,  large  and 
costly*  clmrches  aul  school-houses,  first-class  hotels  street  rafi- 
ways!  gas-works,  public  libraries  the ,  court-home s  the  State 
arsenal  the  United  States  Post-ofhce  building,  laige  and  com 
Sous  business  houses,  free  bridges,  ^-power  <Wnd 
coal  banks,  steam  printing-presses,  several  ™droad  I  , 

telegraph  lines,  and  many  other  essential  clcments-toon^ 
merous  to  mention — that  count  in  the  making  up 

C1\owa  City,  the  former  capital,  is  atuated  on  Iow»  Bwer, 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  embowered  in  Wrid ^grov  , 
and  surrounded  by  very  fertile  prairies  The  State  Uniiers^y 
and  other  institutions  of  learning  located  here,  a^o 
educational  advantages.  Its  population  is  six  thousan ^ 
manufacturing  facilities,  though  undeveloped  are  P^“jsin  ^  ^ 
Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  large  e®ail_ 
the  State  having  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand.  , 

^d  connection?  a?e 'extensive,  and  the  ^c^,^ 
yet  in  their  infancy,  are  important  and _g10^  °scenery  around 
and  literary  institutions  are  of  high  order.  The  seen  y 
Davenport  is  unsurpassed,  even  in  that  beautiful  ^  largest 

Dubuque,  settled  by  a  French  trader  in  17  ,  y 

city  in  Iowa  and  the  depot  of  the  lead  region  j  P  It 

active  trade,  having  a  population  of  nearly  twen  J  advanced 
is  well  built,  and  furnished  with  all  the  institutions  of  an  advanc 
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civilization.  Its  railroad  and  river  commerce  have  a  large  capital 
and  numerous  employees. 

PRICE  OP  LAND,  ETC. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  April  (1868)  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture : — 

Advance  of  Lands  since  1860. — Returns  to  our  circular  from 
a  majority  of  the  counties  of  Iowa,  embracing  all  sections  of  the 
State,  and  furnishing  a  fair  basis  for  an  estimate,  show  an  average 
increase  of  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands 
since  the  census  of  1860.  Dubuque,  Story,  Calhoun,  Marion, 
Delaware,  Sac,  Montgomery,  Shelby,  Chickasaw,  Fayette,  and 
Lucas,  report  an  advance  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Clarke,  Jackson,  Des  Moines,  Decatur,  Adams,  twenty-five  to 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Jefferson,  Black  Hawk,  Muscatine,  Cedar, 
Linn,  Clayton,  Cherokee,  and  Wayne,  forty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 
Louisa  and  Jasper,  seventy-five  per  cent.  W arren,  Potta wattomie, 
Allamakee,  Appanoose,  Benton,  Clinton,  Palo  Alto,  and  Marshall, 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Crawford,  Audubon,  Jones,  Emmett,  and 
Winnebago,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Fremont  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  and  Monona  as  high  as  three  hundred  per  cent. 
Harrison,  Kossuth,  Sioux,  and  other  counties  report  lands  “  rap¬ 
idly  advancing,”  without  fixing  the  percentage  of  increase. 

Price  of  Land. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands  range  in  price 
from  $1.25  to  §25  per  acre,  the  former  being  the  minimum  price 
for  public  lands  remaining  unsold.  The  average  value  of  these 
lands,  now  in  private  hands  or  the  property  of  speculators,  is 
probably  §6  to  $8  per  acre.  To  indicate  the  general  character 
of  these  unimproved  lands,  we  give  extracts  from  letters  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  different  quarters  of  the  State.  In  Muscatine  there 
are  unimproved  lands  contiguous  to  the  county  seat  held  at  $150 
to  $200  per  acre,  while  in  the  valley  of  Cedar  River  lands  can  be 
bought  at  prime  cost,  $1.25  per  acre.  The  former  is  bluff 
land,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  young  oak  and  hickory 
timber,  the  soil  a  black  loam  for  about  six  inches,  lying  on  a  sub¬ 
soil  of  tough  yellow  clay,  thought  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape  in  particular,  and  nearly  all  fruits  in  general. 
The  soil  of  the  bottom  land  is  a  black  sand,  and,  when  it  does  not 
overflow,  will  produce  excellent  crops  of  corn.  In  Clinton  the 
average  is  fixed  at  $12  per  acre,  a  large  proportion  being  as  good 
farming  land  as  any  in  the  State,  mostly  owned  by  non-residents. 
Linn  County,  $10,  prairie,  all  good,  mostly  first-rate  wheat  and  corn 
land.  Dubuque,  $10  per  acre,  quite  rolling,  mostly  covered  with 
hazel  brush,  and  a  young  growth  of  red  and  white-oak  timber ; 
soil  a  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil.  Allamakee,  $7  to  $10  per 
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icre  well  adapted  to  tlie  cereal  and  root  crops ;  the  portions  too 
hilly  for  cultivation  being  fitted  for  pastures  and  vineyards 
Chickasaw  and  Mitchell,  $5  per  acre,  mostly  prairie  of  the  best 
quality  for  general  farming.  Winnebago,  $3,  prame  land  of  good 
quality,  but  not  convenient  to  timber  that  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  will  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  bai  ey, 
and  potatoes,  and  fair  crops  of  corn.  Kossuth  is  sparsely  settled, 
and  much  of  the  land  can  be  secured  under  the  homestead  laws, 
though  in  favorable  locations  land  is  worth  $3  to  $o,  and  rapidly 
advancing ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  prairie,  with 
belts  of  timber  along  the  rivers  and  creeks.  In  Emmett  and 
Palo  Alto  these  lands  are  held  at  $2.50  to  $4  per  acre,  principally 
prairie,  with  scarcity  of  timber;  considerable  Government  land 
still  vacant.  In  Sioux  and  Cherokee,  $1.2o  to  $5,  prame, v with 
little  timber.  Sac,  $0  per  acre,  three-fourths  of  the  county  unim¬ 
proved,  but*  as  good  l  any  taken  up.  Calhoun  and  Crawford 
$3  per  acre,  land  of  best  quality ;  the  former  contains  300,000 
acres  of  these  lands.  Audubon,  $5,  prairie  with  about  ten  acres 
of  timber  to  the  quarter  section ;  a  rich  alluvial  soil.  Hamson 
$5  to  $10,  varying  from  level  bottom  to  high  rolling  prairie  soil 
first-rate,  capable  of  producing  forty  to  eighty  bushels  of  coin, 
fifteen  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other  crops  in  propoition. 
Cass,  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre,  prairie,  good  soil.  Adams  and  Union, 
$4;  Montgomery,  $2.50  to  $5;  Fremont,  $2  to  $8  ;  C  arlce,  $4  50 
good  tillable  land,  some  of  it  of  the  very  best  quality;  timber 
scarce.  Decatur,  $5,  northern  half  mostly  prairie  the  southern 
half  timber;  soil  good,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  no  better  land  for 
corn  oats,  vegetables,  &c.  Wayne,  $3,  quality  good.  Lucas,  $5 
Appanoose,  $8  ;  rough  lands  $4  to  $5  ;  timber  $6  to  $20  -  soil  equal 
to  that  of  lands  under  cultivation.  Jefferson,  $!0,  chiefly  prame, 
some  timber;  the  former  consisting  of  as  fine  fainu  0 
can  be  found  in  the  State.  Keokuk,  $6,  good  prairie.  Manon 
$7.50  per  acre,  embracing  all  qualities  of  land,  from  b 
poorest  Warren,  $8,  light  alluvial  soil,  adapted  to  growth  of 
cereals.  Jasper,  $8,  capable  of  producing  sixty  to  a  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  or  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acr  . 
Marshall,  $8,  good  prairie.  Story,  $5,  capable  of  producin  sn  J 
bushels  of  coni,  eighteen  bushels  of  wheat,  or  forty  bushels  of 
.  oats  per  acre.  Hamilton,  $4,  prairie,  suited  to  grain  or  stocK- 
growing.  Black  Hawk,  $10  per  acre.  Benton,  $o  to  $15  piame, 
best  quality,  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  seventy-five  bushe 
of  oats,  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
when  properly  cultivated.  Des  Moines,  $12,  and  Louisa,  $lo, 
quality  of  soil  good.  ,  , 

1  Minerals.— Of  the  mineral  resources  of  Iowa,  coal  is  the  in 
valuable  and  abundant,  and  is  saia  to  underlie  an  area  o  n 
than  20,000  square  miles,  in  all  embracing  a  country  q 
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two-fifths  of  the  whole  State.  The  Iowa  River  runs  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  these  deposits,  which  extend  southwest  into 
Missouri.  It  is  upward  of  200  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines  across  the  great  coal-field,  while  west- 
wardly  it  extends  nearly  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  beds  are 
of  immense  thickness,  in  some  places  said  to  be  one  hundred  feet 
or  more,  and  lying  near  the  surface  are  capable  of  being  worked 
easily  and  at  small  expense.  This  vast  bed  of  mineral  wealth  has 
as  yet  been  very  slightly  developed,  though  there  are  induce¬ 
ments  for  working  it  to  far  greater  extent  than  at  present.  Our 
Marion  County  reporter  writes  : — 

“We  probably  have  more  timber  land  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State,  and  of  coal  unquestionably  more.  There  is  a  seven- 
foot  vein  of  coal  underlying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county; 
and  in  the  northeastern  corner  we  have  veins  ten  feet  thick. 
The  coal  in  this  township  wall  average  350,000  cubic  feet  to 
the  acre.” 

The  lead  mines  of  the  northeast,  of  which  Dubuque  is  the 
center,  are  continuous  of  those  of  Wisconsin,  and  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  and  profitably  worked.  Zinc  occurs  in  the  fissures 
along  with  the  lead,  and  copper  is  also  found  in  this  region  and 
along  the  Cedar  River.  Iron  ore  exists  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  is  not  much  worked.  Many  portions  of  the  State  are 
underlaid  with  limestone,  and  building  stone  of  several  varieties 
exists,  the  Annamosa  quarries,  of  Jones  County,  ranking  among 
the  best  in  the  State.  Gypsum  also  appears  in  limited  quantities, 
and  peat  abounds  in  a  number  of  counties,  one  bed  in  Sac  County 
containing  over  300  acres,  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. 

Agricultural  Products. — Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay,  are 
the  great  staples  of  Iowa,  being  grown  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  county  in  the  State,  with  the  addition  of  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  tobacco,  &c.,  in  limited  quantities.  The  corn 
crop  of  1866  reached  over  52,000,000  of  bushels,  with  an  acreage  of 
upward  of  1,600,000,  the  crop  being  valued  at  about  $23,000,000, 
or  an  average  of  between  $14  and  $15  per  acre  gross.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  same  year  reached  nearly  16,000,000  bushels  upon 
something  less  than  1,000,000  acres,  the  crop  being  estimated  at 
about  $22,000,000,  or  an  average  of  about  $22  to  the  acre,  gross 
product.  The  wheat  crop  is  the  principal  market  product,  other 
crops  being  largely  worked  up  at  home  and  sent  abroad  in  more 
condensed  form,  as  beef,  pork,  wool,  &c.  Our  Cherokee  cor¬ 
respondent  says : — 

“  Rye  is  not  much  raised,  but  is  a  profitable  crop.  Potatoes 
are  also  productive  and  much  depended  upon,  and  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent.” 

Hop-raising  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  some  coun¬ 
ties,  and  in  Jackson  and  Jones  they  are  reported  as  successfully 
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and  profitably  grown;  in  Sioux  they  grow  wild  in  abundance, 
and  as  large  and  good  as  any  that  are  cultivated. 

In  J ones  County  several  cheese  factories  have  been  established 
the  past  year,  and  dairying  is  becoming  a  prominent  branch. 

Our  correspondents  estimate  the  net  profits  of  wheat  culture  at 
an  average  of  $7  to  $10  per  acre.  Our  Sioux  reporter  says: 

“  We  Eavc  raised  as  high  as  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre; 
a  field  of  ten  acres  yielding  five  hundred  bushels  of  clean  mer¬ 
chantable  wheat.” 

Our  Monona  reporter  writes - 
“Our  main  dependence  is  our  immense  crop  of  wild  grassier 
pasture  and  hay  used  in  rearing  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Com 
and  oats  not  unfrequently  yield  seventy-five  bushels  per  acie  and 
in  1866  many  fields  of  wheat  all  over  our  county  yielded  fiom 
forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
all  our  crops  have,  for  years  in  succession,  commanded  high  prices. 
From  Marion  our  reporter  writes  as  follows : 

“  With  many  in  this  county  wheat  culture  is  a  specialty,  while 
others  give  much  attention  to  grazing ;  but  corn  is  king  here  and 
is  o-enerally  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle,  and,  indeed,  to  any  thlugthat 
will  eat  it.  This  crop  is  easily  produced  at  the  rate  of  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  often  so  managed  as  to  produce  SO 
to  120  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  repeatedly  in  this  county  and 
in  Polk  County,  had  a  yield  of  110  to  113  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  per  bushel;  and  I  have  produced  busheis  of 
May  wheat  (fall)  per  acre,  at  a  cost  in  the  bin  of  34  cents  j »er 
bushel  sold  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  I  have  also  produced  ofspring 
wheat  3 7^  bushels  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  sold  at  $1  per  bushel; 
of  white  rye,  35  bushels  at  30  cents,  sold  at  75  cents;  oats,  7, | 
bushels  at  9  cents,  sold  at  25  to  30  cents;  beef  at  a  cost  ot 
21  cents  per  pound,  sold  at  6  cents  gross;  pork,  at  4  cents,  sola 
at  8  cents;  wool,  at  20  cents,  sold  at  50  cents  per  pound;  hay  at 
$2  50  per  ton,  sold  at  $5  to  $10.  I  have  raised  horses  at  Sou, 
when  34  years  old  sold  at  $150.  Such  is  not  the  rule,  however, 
for  the  "reason  that  farming  is  generally  done  very  loosely  and 
unskillfully,  and  consequently  with  much  less  profit  than  it  wen 
and  thoroughly  done.” 

Our  Jefferson  reporter  says:—  ..  o 

“  Corn  is  made  a  specialty  in  this  county.  One  man,  with  a  _, 
pair  of  horses  and  proper  implements,  can  cultivate,  in  a  moae  - 
ately  good  season,  40  acres,  occupying  his  time  from  the  1st 
March  until  the  1st  of  December,  which,  at  an  average  of  40  busft- 
els  per  acre,  would  yield  1,600  bushels ;  which,  at  60  cents  pei 
bushel,  would  yield  $960.  Rent  of  land,  $100  ;  wages  of  man  at 
$20  per  month,  $180  ;  board  of  man,  at  $1.50  per  week,  $o4 ;  boam 
of  team,  at  $7  per  month,  $63  ;  total,  $397  ;  leaving  a  balance  m 
favor  of  the  crop  of  $563.” 
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But  a  small  proportion  of  winter  wheat  grown,  the  .spring 
varieties  generally  succeeding  better  upon  the  prairies,  while  the 
former  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  timber  lands,  and  in  most  locali¬ 
ties  not  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Drilling  wheat  appears  to  be  in  little  favor  in  Iowa,  and  is  not 
practiced  at  all  in  most  counties,  the  crop  being  generally  sown 
broadcast  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  though 
a  small  proportion  is  put  in  earlier,  and  some  as  late  as  the  first 
of  May.  Winter  wheat  is  sown  the  latter  half  of  September,  and 
early  in  October  in  some  localities.  The  crop  is  principally  gath¬ 
ered  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  J uly,  extending  into  the  first 
week  of  August,  depending  much  upon  the  time  of  sowing. 

A  correspondent  on  the  western  border  says : — 

“  Wheat  is  nearly  always  sown  on  corn  stubble  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  stalks,  the  ground  sometimes  receiving  a  shallow  plow¬ 
ing;  but  more  is  cultivated  with  a  double  shovel  or  common 
cultivator ;  others  sow  the  seed  and  harrow  in.  The  largest 
crops  of  wheat  ever  raised  in  Monona  County  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  upon  the  latter  plan,  many  of  them  yielding  45  bushels  to 
the  acre.  With  all  of  these  plans  of  seeding  the  ground  is  well 
rolled.” 

Our  Lucas  reporter  says : — 

“We  plow  for  wheat  four  or  five  inches  deep,  sow  broadcast, 
harrow  twice,  and  then  let  alone  till  harvest.” 

In  Jefferson  County,  “  the  best  mode  of  culture  for  spring  wheat 
is  to  plow  the  previous  fall,  and  shallow  plowing  is  preferable ; 
for  fall  wheat  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deep  in  June,  and 
replowed  before  sowing,  that  the  wheat  may  take  deep  root,  thus 
securing  it  against  the  drying  winds  of  winter  and  the  frosts  of 
March.”  Plowing  is  generally  done  in  the  fall,  and  sometimes 
reported  in  the  spring.  In  1866,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  Iowa  was  16  bushels. 

Wild  prairie  grasses,  blue-joint,  white  clover,  wild  red-top, 
marsh  and  slough  grass,  sedge,  wild  pea  or  vetch,  and  buffalo  grass, 
are  the  principal  natural  grasses  of  Iowa,  while  timothy,  red  clo¬ 
ver,  red-top,  and  other  tame  varieties  are  cultivated  with  success. 
Our  J efferson  correspondent  says : — 

“  After  prairie  grass,  the  varieties  most  natural  to  our  pastures 
are  blue-grass  and  white  clover;  they  seem  indigenous  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  and  wherever  the  prairie  grass  is  eaten  out,  they 
appear  without  sowing.” 

In  Monona  County  they  have  a  variety  of  wild  grass  called  tas¬ 
sel  or  broad-top  grass,  covering  thousands  of  acres,  and  yielding 
five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  claimed  to  be  equal  to  timothy  or 
clover  for  wintering  cattle.  In  many  counties  the  wild  grasses  of 
the  prairies  furnish  the  pastures  for  stock,  and  animals  subsist 
upon  the  range  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  only  of  herding  and  salting..  Cultivated  grasses  will  gen- 
Lily  extend  the  season  during  which  stock  may  subsist  entirely 
uponpastures,  one  to  two  mouths,  at  an  expense  of  from  $1  to  $2 
per  head.  Our  Decatur  reporter  says :  — 

P  “  This  county  excels  in  timothy  and  clover ;  pastures  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old  yield  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to 
the  neve,  without  manure.  Cattle  can  feed  on  pastures  eight 

month  of  ^  st0ck  subsist  on  the  prairie  grass  exclusively 

six  months,  and  timothy  seven  months,  the  cost  of  the  former 
nothin-  but  herding  and  salt,  the  latter  $1  to  $2  per  month  In 
the  northwestern  part  they  have  no  cultivated  grasses,  but  an 
abundance  of  wild  grasses  of  the  best  quality,  upon  which  farm 
animals  feed  seven  months  of  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  about  §3 
per  head  for  the  season.  .  ,  .  . 

1  Fruit  culture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Iowa  and  owing  to 
want  of  iudgment  in  the  selection  of  varieties  of  the  large  fiuits 
and  the  proper  care  of  the  young  trees,  experiments  have  not  been 
universally  successful,  yet  results  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  hardy  fruits  may  be  grown  successfully  and  piofitably  m 

6 V  Jeferstn  County  reports  that  locality  well  adapted  to  fruit i  cul¬ 
ture,  several  varieties  of  apples  doing  well  i and  making  a  Profitable 
cron  the  trees  being  planted  much  closer  than  in  the  Fast  or  bouth.^ 
S  aW?wellTPand  grapes  arc  a  sure  and  highly  remunm- 
tive  crop;  as  per  the  following  statement  of  our  reporter  On 
one  acre1, 1,300  roots,  at  10  cents,  §130  ;  subsoiling  with  plow,  $25  , 
plant  in-,  $15  ;  trellising,  §100  ;  total  cost,  §270  ;  average  yield  of 
each  vine,  5  pounds;  6°,500  pounds  at  10  cents,  §650;  leaving  a 
profit  of  §380  for  the  first  crop.”  .  .  ,  .  TOar_  q(r0 

1  In  Jasper,  many  farmers,  with  orchards  planted  ten  yeai  s  ago, 
have  plenty  of  fruit,  and  are  selling  their  apples  at  §2  per  bushel, 
grapes  sell  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound.  _  In  Mitchell,  on  the  north 
ern  border,  hardy  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums  do  well ,  a 
few  grapes  flourish ;  orchards  are  yet  young;  one  garden  of  SO 
apple-trees,  yielded  as  many  bushels  as  trees;  sti  awberries,  P- 
beiries,  currants,  &c.,  grow  nicely.  County,  one  app^ 

orchard  of  300  trees,  last  year  produced  1,200  bushels,  wh  ch  Id, 
in  the  orchard,  at  §1.25  per  bushel.  Marshall,  some  varieties  o. 
apples  and  pears  do  well ;  most  orchards  not  yet  in  bearmg, 
small  fruits  and  berries  yield  immensely;  one *  acre s  of  Concord 
-rapes  three  years  old,  yielded  §1,000  worth  of  fruit,  at  20  cents 
Spomid;  five  and  one-half  rods  of  Wilson  strawberries  yielded 
135  quarts,  at  30  cents,  §40.50.  In  Clinton  Co"n^’ ^ JV  ls  0f 
of  300  apple-trees,  ten  years  set,  in  1866  produced  900  bushels  o 
fruit, sold  in  the  orchard,  at  §1.50  per  bushel;  m  1867,  produce 
500  bushels,  sold  at  §1.25  per  bushel. 
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SYNOPSIS  OP  IOWA  TAX  LAW. 

“Taxes  are  due  in  November  of  each  year,  and  become  delin¬ 
quent,  if  not  paid,  on  the  first  day  of  February  following,  when 
interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  first 
three  months,  2  per  cent,  a  month  for  second  period  of]  three 
months,  3  per  cent,  a  month  for  the  third  period  of  three  months, 
and  4  per  cent  for  each  month  thereafter. 

“  The  first  Monday  in  October,  after  delinquency,  all  lands  are 
offered  for  sale  for  the  tax,  interest,  and  costs,  and  if  not  all  sold, 
they  are  again  offered  the  first  Monday  in  each  succeeding  month. 
The  purchaser  has  the  right  to  pay  subsequent  taxes  whenever  the 
same  become  delinquent ;  and  to  redeem  the  land,  the  owner  must 
pay  all  taxes,  interest,  costs  of  sale,  and  a  penalty  of  30  per  cent., 
with  interest  on  the  whole  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

“  After  three  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  the  right  to 
redeem  expires,  except  asj,lo  minor  heirs  and  insane  persons.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Independence,  Buchanan  County,  Iowa,  i 
July  28,  1868.  \ 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  21st  inst,  came  to  hand  a  day  or  two 
since.  I  can  only  give  hastily  written  answers  to  your  ques¬ 
tions  at  present,  but  in  future  should  you  wish  to  continue  your 
researches,  I  may  be  able  to  write  you  more  fully  in  regard  to 
the  beautiful  prairies  upon  which  we  live. 

*  *  Our  soil  is  mostly  the  black,  ranging  from  black  sand  to 
the  muck.  Along  our  rivers  a  sandy  soil  may  be  had  if  preferred. 
Our  county  is  well  timbered  and  watered.  It  has  a  population  of 
thirteen  thousand  souls.  "We  have  about  ninety  school-houses 
and  various  churches.  A  railroad  runs  directly  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  county,  making  all  portions  easily  accessible  to  market ; 
there  being  two  healthy  vigorous  towns,  one  at  the  eastern  and 
the  other  at  the  western  border  of  the  county,  with  this  place 
(Independence)  very  near  the  center. 

The  price  of  the  lands,  ranges  from  $5  to  825  per  acre,  owing 
entirely  to  the  location.  Good  homes  can  be  secured  within  one 
mile  of  church  and  school  privileges,  for  from  85  to  810  per  acre. 
I  say  homes — I. mean  land  to  be  converted  into  homes. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world — at  least  we 
think  so.  The  winters  are  very  cold,  but  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  are  perfectly  delightful.  ***** 
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gO^entt  •  ^fdi^  *  * 

thTheeprice  of  labor  is  from  *1  to  *2  per  day,  or  *18  to  *20  per 
momh.P  Supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  especially  at  this 

86  As°to0the  cCmost  needed.  We  need  or  invite  all  classes,  all 

Eisfe^t^v^d^5 

yield  an  abundant  harvest.  ... 

The  majority  of  our  population  ^American. 

E.  0.  LITTLE.  P.  M. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. 


Winterset,  Madison  County,  Iowa,  1 
August  13,  1868.  j 

*  *  *  First-class  prairie  land  throughout  the  county.  Im¬ 

proved  farms  worth  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre.  Raw  p  * 

^  LibmTwmthfrom  $1.50  to  $2  ;  mechanics’ labor  from  *2J>0  to 
$5  per  day.  Supply  good  in  some  of  the  branches.  Masons, 
bricklayers,  and  stone-cutters  are  most  needed. 
bl  Climate  pleasant  in  summer,  and  cold  m  winter,  with  a  great 

“Ite^IilS^tone;  the  best  there  is  in  the  Stele. 

Al“  limestone.  'Building  limestone  in  a  ^nti.y 

within  the  limits  of  our  city.  Good  timber  with  within 

“vm.  milr*  C*°aV8  There  me  L^ms  running  acrossthis 

climate  of  this  county  are  well  adapted  to  the  raism= 
and  corn.  Wheat  is  worth  $1.20  per  bushel;  corn,  55  > 

Crops  never  have  been  better  than  they  are  thl®  ^School-house, 
Last  summer  we  commenced  to  build  our  PjJ  .  ( term  0f 

which  will  be  completed  this  fall  in  time  f°r  -p  cost 

school.  It  is  built  of  stone,  two  stones  high,  and  win 

Nationality.— This  question  would  be  hard  to  answer,  fiom 
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the  fact  that  our  people  are  made  up  from  so  many  different 
nations.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  people  of  foreign 
birth  are  Germans,  and  they  make  the  best  of  citizens. 

Truly  yours, 

'  F.  M.  CASSLDAY. 
Feed.  B.  Goddaed,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 


J EFFEESOX,  GEEENE  COUNTY,  IoWA,  ) 

July  31,  1868.  j 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  circular,  I  would 
say  that — 

1st.  The  farming  lands  of  Greene  County,  Iowa,  unimproved, 
are  worth  from  $3  to  $8  per  acre.  Improved  farms  are  worth 
from  $25  to  $40  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  dark  vegetable  mold, 
varying  in  depth  from  two  to  four  feet. 

2d.  We  need  farm  laborers  principally  in  Greene  County. 
Such  laborers  receive  $1.50  per  day.  Employment  can  always 
be  found  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  coal  mines  a  few  miles  east 
of  here. 

3d.  Climate  mild  and  healthy . 

4th.  Timber  enough  tp  supply  fuel  and  fence  material. 

5th.  Wheat  and  com,  principal  crops  ;  wheat  worth  $1.50  per 
bushel ;  com,  15  cents.  No  better  county  in  the  west  for  raising 
stock. 

6th.  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  runs  through  the 
center  of  Greene  County  from  east  to  west. 

7th.  The  best  of  school  and  church  advantages. 

8th.  Population,  with  very  few  exceptions,  American. 

Respectfully  yours, 

o.  j.  McDuffie. 

F.  B.  Goddaed,  Esq. 


Maxchestee,  Delawaee  Couxty,  Iowa,  ) 
July  30,  1868.  J 

F.  B.  Goddaed  Esq : — 

*  *  *  The  quality  of  lands  in  this  county  is  generally  very 
good,  principally  prairie.  Wild  lands  can  be  bought  from  $6  to 
$15  per  acre;  improved  lands  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre.  *  *  * 

A  man  can,  with  two  crops,  pay  for  80  or  160  acres  of  land  and 
fence  it ;  breaking  costs  $3.50  to  $4  per  acre;  fence  $1  per  rod, 
post  and  board  ;  or  60  cents,  post  and  wire.  Wild  lands  are  being 
taken  up  very  fast,  and  have  increased  in  value  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  during  the  last  six  months. 
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The  soil  varies,  mostly  black  loam;  in  places  sandy.  Excel¬ 
lent  buildincr  stone  in  this  county,  and  lands  are  lower  here  than  in 
some  countfes  west.  People  seeking  homes  in  this  county  will 
have  the  same  advantages  they  do  in  Eastern  States.  Principal 
fruit  plums,  currants,  strawberries,  apples  in  small  qnautities,— 
and  increasing ;  all  of  the  small  fruits  adapted  to  a  northern  cli¬ 
mate.  Country  healthy ;  have  been  a  resident  for  twelve  years 
Summers  have  been  hot,  but  not  dry.  Iowa  has  never  sunerea 
with  drought.  Her  broad  prairies  are  fruitful  every  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Y.  CHILDS. 


'  FROM  FLOYD  COUNTY. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Smith  writes  us  a  most  interesting  letter,  from 
which  we  can  only  make  a  few  extracts  : — 

*  *  *  I  am  a  physician,  a  graduate  of  Yale;  have  practiced 

my  profession  for  twenty  years  in  this  place.  This  is  a  very 
healthy  region  ;  water  plenty ;  excellent  land  near  this  town  is 
held  pretty  high,  but  some  miles  distant,  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties,  there  is  plenty  of  unimproved  land— price  from  $3,  up¬ 
ward.  Good  quality  from  $4  to  $10.  *  *  *  Common  labor, 

$1.50  to  $2  per  day ;  in  harvest,  $3  per  day,  with  board. 
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Missouki  is  endowed  with  a  felicitous  combination  of  all  the 
natural  advantages,  apparently,  that  can  contribute  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  State,  or  the  happiness  and  affluence  of  a 
people. 

The  latitudinal  position  of  Missouri  is  within  what  has  been 
called  the  “golden  mean  of  the  temperate  zone;”  summer  is 
long  and  warm,  and  winter,  while  sometimes  severe,  early 
gives  way  to  spring  and  its  blossoming  vegetation.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  our  many  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  is,  that  the  climate  is  generally  mild,  sa¬ 
lubrious  and  delighttul.  The  Mississippi  River  flows  along 
its  entire  eastern  border,  and  the  Missouri  traverses  the  State 
from  west  to  east,  dividing  it  into  nearly  equal  sections.  In¬ 
numerable  tributaries  of  these  great  rivers  permeate  nearly  all 
portions  of  the  State,  agreeably  diversifying  its  wide  extent 
of  fertile  soil,  and  furnishing ‘abundant  water-power  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  purposes. 

Missouri  is  the  center  of  the  water-system  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley  or  basin,  extending  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  position  in  this  respect  gives  it 
unrivaled  advantages  for  securing  the  commercial  control  of 
a  vast  region.  The  State  has,  in  addition,  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  expanding  system  of  railroads. 

Missouri  is  also  wonderfully  rich  in  minerals.  More  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  mineral  region  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  State— estimated  to  contain  nearly  20,000,000  acres— was 
described  in  a  French  chart  as  a  “country  full  of  mines”  and 
it  fully  realizes  the  description.  This  region  also  possesses, 
in  addition  to  its  mineral  wealth,  a  considerable  degree  of 
fertility,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population.  The 
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greatest  length  of  the  State  is,  from  east  to  west,  318  miles, 
with  a  width  of  280.  It  would  be  a  journey  of  about  1400 
miles  to  travel  around  its  border  lines,  winch  inclose  65,350 
souare  miles,  or  41,824,000  acres,  of  which  there  are  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Government  1,800,000  acres  to  he 
disposed  of  as  public  land.  The  population  is  now  estimated 
at  upward  of  1,500,000,  and  rapidly  increasing  under  the  in¬ 
flux  of  an  excellent  class  of  immigrants,  who  briDg  with  them 

both  capital  and  energy.  .  .  , 

The  surface  configuration  of  Missouri  vanes  much  m  the 
several  divisions  of  the  State.  Especially  is  this  the  case  m 
the  two  portions  separated  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  are 
characterized  by  widely  different  geographical  and  geological 

^The6  northern  part  is  nowhere  mountainous,  but  is  either 
flat,  or  rolling  prairie,  not  unfrequently  relieved  by  bluffs  and 
hilly  undulations.  TJiis  portion  is  generally  fertile  and  beau¬ 
tiful  is  better  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  under  a 
better  state  of  cultivation  than  the  southern  division. 

South  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  from  Cape  Girardeau,  along 
the  Mississippi  to  Arkansas-with  the  exception  of  a  tew 
bluffs  upon  the  river’s  border-is  an  extensive  region  ot  al  u- 
vial  or  bottom  lands,  including  many  almost  impenetrable 
cypress  swamps  and  marshes.  Portions  of  this  trac  have  been 
reclaimed,  and  po^ess  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  >t  is  b^eved 
that  it  may  nearly  all  be  drained  and  brought  under  cultiva 

“  From  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  and 
westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Gasconade and 
the  Osage  rivers,  the  country  is  represented  as  „  ? 

quite  undulating  or  hilly,  with  fertile  bottoms  along  the 
streams.  The  region  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Gasconade 
and  Bio  Black  rivers,  is  frequently  rugged  and  rocky,  b 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  Here  are  to  be  found  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  manganese,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  gypsum,  p 
bago,  salt,  buhrstone,  marble,  &c.,  &c.  . 

The  Ozark  mountains,  with  the  broken  and  elevate  eg 
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of  tlieir  spurs  and  foot-hills,  cover  at  least  half  that  portion 
of  the  State  south  of  the  Missouri  River.  From  the  Ozark 
range  westward,  rolling  prairies  sweep  away  to  the  Kansas 
line. 


We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  of  St. 
Louis,  for  his  pamphlet  upon  the  “Resources  of  Missouri,” 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate  already  requites  Mis¬ 
souri  for  the  enfranchisement  of  her  slaves.  The  Ordinance  of 
Emancipation  has  inaugurated  a  better  era.  The  State  already 
begins  to  feel  the  generous  impulses  of  freedom.  A  new  life  is 
invigorating  the  body  politic.  Enterprise,  commerce,  and  manu¬ 
factures  are  stimulated.  Capital  is  flowing  into  the  State.  Corpo¬ 
rations  are  forming  for  the  development  of  our  internal  resources 
and  factories  are  rising  for  the  fabrication  of  domestic  materials! 
lhe  unsunned  wealth  of  our  mines  is  coming  to  the  li<riit  in  larger 
quantities.  The  pleased  earth  is  yielding  to  the  hands  of  tree 
labor  a  richer  store  of  golden  grain.  Processions  of  emiorant 
wagons  are  moving  along  all  our  highways.  It  is  estimated”  that 
there  was,  during  last  August  and  September,  an  accession  of 
25,000  people  to  the  population  of  the  State.  There  is  a  fresh 
vitality  in  the  very  air  of  Missouri.  *  *  *  Semi-tropic  fruits 

mature  in  southern  Missouri,  while  the  productions  of  a  hi«-her 
latitude  flourish  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State.  The  soil  of 
the  river  bottoms  and  rolling  prairie  is  inexhaustibly  fertile  and 
even  the  mining  regions  are  capable  of  supporting  a  lar^e  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  '  The  surface  of  Missouri  is  varied  and  undu¬ 
lating.  Hills  and  mountains  diversify  and  intersect  the  State. 
The  copious  streams  which  flow  from  these  elevations  fertilize 
the  valleys  and  afford  a  motive-power  which  the  level  prairie  can 
^rPP>-  /MlSfTVnviteS  manufacturers  to  her  borders 
Aiith  the  offer  of  rich  facilities.  If  natural  adaptation  is  any  in- 

shoSnf  t-h6-n  tl- Wil1  ultimately  become  the  work¬ 

shop  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Missouri  is  heavily  wooded.  Her  forests  contain  fuel  and 
10  000000Py  SUfficieUt  t0  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  of 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  illimitable.  Probably  no 
equal  ai  ea  on  the  face  of  the  globe  surpasses  Missouri  in  the  rich- 
?8“d  Vai7ety  °l  her  minerals.  Her  vaults  are  stored  with 
almost  every  kind  of  ore  which  the  arts  of  man  require.  The  key 
to  all  this  wealth  is  a  spade.  The  lock  which  secures  this  treas- 
Ul®  1S  earth — any  man  can  pick  it. 

itaDURn?ihe  rei>ellion’ Missouri  was  cruelly  vexed  with  evil  spir¬ 
its.  Hut  these  have  at  length  been  cast  out,  and  now  the  State 
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though  rent  and  scarred  by  convulsions,  is  restored  to  sanity  and 
i  oiti,  It  is  now  ready  to  commence  an  unobstructed  career  of 
development.  The  motives  of  freedom,  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity 
of  climate  wealth  of  minerals,  facilities  for  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  and  ease  of  railroad  and  river  transportation,  are  the 
material  advantages  which  invite  the  capitalist,  the  tradesman, 
mid  the  artisan  of  every  clime  and  nationality  to  a  home  m  Mis¬ 
souri  to  a  co-operation  in  the  development  of  its  measureless 
resources,  and  to  an  enriching  participation  m  its  prosperity. 

Agriculture  oe  MissouRi.-Missoun  presents  to  the  farmer 
those  conditions  of  climate  which  are  most  favorable  to  hus¬ 
bandry  The  cold  of  the  Northern  latitudes  restricts  yanety  of 
production,  and  blockades  communication  with  icy  barriers.  The 
heat  of  the  South  enervates  energy,  and  invites  to  indolence. 
Missouri  enjoys  the  genial  mean  which  permits  the  widest  range 
of  products,  and  the  full  exercise  of  physical  powers 

The  richness  of  the  soil  is  practicably  inexhaustible.  In  bob 
toms,  the  mold  is  sometimes  six  feet  deep;  some  farms  after 
bearing  without  artificial  fertilization,  twenty-five  _  successive 
crons  have  yet  failed  to  show  any  great  decrease  in  pi  oduct- 
iveness.  The  strength  of  the  land,  and  the  length  the  season 
permit  two  harvests  to  be  gathered  from  the  same  field  eve  y 
year.  Winter  wheat  can  always  be  succeeded  by  a  cio|>  of  com 
fodder  or  Hungarian  grass,  from  the  same  ground. 

-  water  of  Missouri  is  abundant  and  healthful.  Perennial  springs 
and  copious  streams  are  found  in  every  part  of  the >  State. ■  1 “ 

alluvium  which  the  Mississippi  holds  in  solution  does  not  impair 
the  salutary  quality  of  its  waters.  The  undulating  surface  of 
Missouri  affords  advantages  of  drainage  and  water- -power  wine 
are  denied  to  level  prairies.  This  is  an  important  con  gelation 
The  necessity  of  thorough  drainage  to  highly  successful  husband 
ry  has  been  established,  and  the  emigrant  who  would  prefer 
plains  of  other  States  to  the  gentle  inequalities  of  Missouri,  would 
betray  a  costly  ignorance  of  his  own  interests. 

The  products  which  thrive  in  Missouri  are  too  numerous  for 
separate  enumeration.  The  list  would  be  an  inventory  ot  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  zone.  All  the  cereals  0f 

rank  luxuriance.  The  soil  is  rich  in  the  chemical  elements  M 
which  the  different  grains  are  composed  .  “eiuP  he 

tobacco  are  two  of  the  mam  staples  of  Missouri.  Eq  , 

best  growth  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  they  are  a  vast  source 
wealth  to  the  State.  Few  crops  yield  a  larger  profit.  Missoin 
produces  more  than  forty-five  per  cent,  ot  the  hemp  of  the  Unitea 

^Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-  Ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  currants,  strawben  , 
berries,  quinces,  apricots,  and  nectarines,  reach  a  ia 
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delicacy  of  flavor.  Trees  and  vines  grow  rapidly  and  bear  large¬ 
ly.  In  southern  Missouri,  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  fruit-trees 
are  seldom  injured  by  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  season, 
which  even  in  northern  Missouri  permits  plowing  by  the  middle 
of  March,  can  not  be  very  severe  or  protracted.  In  open  winters, 
farmers  have  not  infrequently  done  their  plowing  in  December 
and  J anuary.  In  the  genial  climate  of  Missouri,  the  farmers  may 
enjoy,  from  May  to  November,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
fresh  fruits.  Apples  can  be  produced  in  illimitable  quantities. 
The  trees  mature  at  least  five  years  earlier  than  they  do  in  N ew 
England.  Peach-trees  continue  to  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  and  apple-trees  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Two 
thousand  bushels  of  peaches  have  been  gathered  from  a  single 
acre.  Fruit  culture  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  hus¬ 
bandry  in  Missouri. 

Unless  the  prophecies  of  scientific  men  are  false,  and  the  obvious 
intentions  of  nature  are  thwarted,  Missouri  is  destined  to  be  the 
vineyard  of  America.  *  *  *  The  physical  structure  of  south¬ 

ern  Missouri  is  a  prophecy  of  rich  and  delicious  vintages,  which 
the  sagacious  enterprise  of  our  citizens  should  speedily  fulfill. 
******** 

Our  soil  and  cjimate  are  favorable  to  every  staple  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  In  every  direction,  there  are  unopened  avenues 
leading  to  wealth.  Rich  lands  and  cex-tain  competency  are  the 
prizes  which  the  intelligent  immigrant  will  draw.  For  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  industrious  settler  there  are  no  blanks.  In  this  State, 
agriculture  will  _  assuredly  bless  its  skillful  follower  with  inde¬ 
pendence  and  worldly  store. 

St.  Lonis,  easily  accessible  by  river  or  rail,  furnishes  a  ready 
and  unfailing  market  for  every  production  of  the  husbandman. 
The  exuberant  West  invites  the  farmers  of  the  Old  World  and 
of  New  England  to  forsake  their  ungrateful  wastes  for  a  soil 
which  will  show  a  richer  appreciation  of  their  tillage. 

Minerals  op  Missouri. — Missouri  may  safely  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  its  superior  in  the  number,  extent,  and  value  of 
its  minerals.  The  immensity  of  its  mineral  wealth  subjects  even 
a  truthful  exposition  to  a  suspicion  of  exaggeration.  The  sober 
calculations  of  geology  seem  to  be  mere  figures  of  rhetoric.  The 
imperfect  explorations  which  have  been  made  have  disclosed  the 
superiority,  but  not  the  full  magnitude  of  the  metallic  resources 
of  Missouri.  Some  of  the  vaults  of  nature’s  bank  have  been 
opened,  but  the  treasure  is  too  vast  to  be  counted.  The  earth 
has  hoarded  in  its  coffers  an  unminted  and  incalculable  wealth. 
Tfie  inventory  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Missouri  enumerates 
springs — whose  waters  are  impregnated  with  salt,  sulphur,  iron, 
and  petroleum — jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  lithographic  stone, 
vitreous  sand,  granite,  marble,  limestone,  plastic  and  fire-clays, 
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we  may  justly  expect  tar  ncner  ueveiupmeu^ 

live  investigation  has  been  made,  and  systematic  mining  been 

extensively  prosecuted.  ,  . 

Of  silver  and  gold,  traces  only  have  been  discovered.  Cobalt 


Zinc  is  very  a,uuuu»uo.  -  - - -  -  -  . 

mining  of  more  valuable  ores.  Thousands  of  tons  of  this  metal, 
thrown  away  by  the  lead  miners  as  a  vexatious  and  worthless 
impediment  to  their  progress,  might  be,  with  a  profitable  cheap¬ 
ness,  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  commerce.  The  ore  is  very  pure. 

Copper  has  been  found  in  fifteen  counties. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  more  than  500  localities.  Its 
purple  veins  run  through  twenty  counties,  and  intersect  an  area 
of  more  than  6,000  square  miles.  *  *  *  * 

Coal.— Coal  underlies  a  large  portion  of  Missouri.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  discovered  in  thirty  counties.  Beds  of  cannel  coal, 
45  feet  thick,  have  been  found.  There  are  160  square  miles  of 
coal  in  St.  Louis  County.  The  amount  of  coalm  Cooper  County 
has  been  estimated  at  60,000,000  tons.  Under  every  acre  of 
Boone  County,  there  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  $1,000  worth  ox 
coal.  The  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Booneville  cover  an  area  ot 
2  000  square  miles.  The  strata  have  a  mean  thickness  of  three 
feet  and  are  calculated  to  contain  60,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Iron  abounds  in  different  portions  of  Missouri,  but  the  stupen¬ 
dous  masses  of  almost  solid  iron,  found  in  St.  Francois,  Iron,  and 
Reynolds  counties,  dwarf  the  discoveries  of  other  localities  mto 
insignificance.  Before  the  blomaries  of  Ironton,  the  furnaces  m 
other  sections  of  the  State  must  pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  Ihe 
results  of  Dr.  Litton’s  investigations  have  been  often  published, 
but  perhaps  the  use  for  which  this  article  is  designed  will  justify 
their  reproduction.  .  . 

Shepherd  Mountain  is  660  feet  high.  The  ore,  which  is  magnetic 
and  specular,  contains  a  large  percentage  of  pure  iron.  Ihe 
heio-ht  of  Pilot  Knob  above  the  Mississippi  River  is  1,118  leet. 
Itsloase  581  feet  from  the  summit,  is  360  acres.  The  iron  is  known 
to  extend  440  feet  below  the  surface.  The  upper  section  of  1 
feet  is  judged  to  contain  14,000,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  elevation  of  Iron  Mountain  is  228  feet,  and  the  area  of  its 
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base  500  acres.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cone  are  230,000,000 
tons.  It  is  thought  that  every  foot  beneath  the  surface  will  yield 
3,000,000  tons  of  ore.  At  the  depth  of  180  feet,  an  artesian  auger 
is  still  penetrating  solid  ore. 

Dr.  Litton  thinks  that  these  mountains  contain  enough  iron 
above  the  surface  to  afford  for  200  years  an  annual  supply  of 
1,000,000  tons.  The  ore  is  almost  exclusively  specular.  It  yields 
56  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  The  iron  is  strong,  tough,  and  fibrous. 

These  ores  underlie  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  State.  The 
owner  possesses  at  once  a  fertile  farm  and  a  valuable  mine.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  agricultural  or 
mineral  resources  are  most  productive.  Full  coffers  are  the  re¬ 
ward  of  either  industry.  A  poor  man  can  earn  enough  in  a  few 
months  to  purchase  a  mineral  farm.  Under  prescribed  conditions, 
less  than  $20  will  secure  a  homestead  of  160  acres.  The  workman 
who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  would  prefer  delving  for  a 
mere  pittance  in  the  mines  of  Europe  to  the  independent  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  mine  in  Missouri,  must  be  a  miner  who  has  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  the  years  of  discretion.  He  must  be  too  young  to  have  a  mine 
of  his  own. 

The  mines  of  Missouri  present  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  col¬ 
lieries  of  Britain.  They  are  shallow,  cool,  and  healthful.  The 
thickness  of  the  seams  generally  permits  work  in  an  erect  position. 
Never,  in  a  single  instance,  have  the  galleries  of  our  coal  mines 
been  the  scene  of  a  fatal  explosion.  If  the  unembellished  facts  of 
our  mineral  resources  and  mining  facilities  could  be  diffused 
throughout  the  coal  districts  of  England,  thousands  of  British 
miners  would  no  longer  submit  to  their  present  hardships,  but 
hasten  to  the  favored  State  where  higher  wages  and  lighter  labors 
would  soon  procure  them  a  happy  competency.  The  inducements 
which  Missouri  presents  to  the  miner  are  great  and  substantial. 
Liberal  wages  will  reward  his  service,  and  enable  him  to  satisfy 
his  love  of  independence  and  home  by  the  early  acquisition  of  a 
freehold.  Political  equality,  social  respect,  and  material  success, 
await  the  myriads  whom  a  knowledge  of  our  mineral  resources 
will  soon  make  citizens  of  Missouri. 

Manufactures  of  Missouri. — There  is  no  branch  of  general 
industry  to  which  Missouri  has  paid  less  attention  than  to  manu¬ 
factures.  The  rare  advantages  of  the  State  have  not  been  im¬ 
proved.  The  amount  of  our  domestic  products  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  our  facilities  for  manufacture.  But  an  era  of 
greater  activity  has  already  begun.  In  St.  Louis,  for  the  year 
ending  October,  1865,  the  United  States  Assessor  reports  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  licenses  a  day  for  the  opening  of  new  establishments. 
During  the  same  period,  there  was  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  cotton  fabrics,  boots,  shoes,  iron  and 
wooden  ware. 
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Tt  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  enumerate  tbe  articles  that  ought 
to  be  manufactured  in  Missouri.  There  is  scarcely  a  want  or  a 
luxin^of  human  life  which  this  State  is  notable  to  satisfy  by 
products  of  domestic  mtinufectuie.  ,  1  ■» 

1  Accessible  forests  of  various  and  valuable  lumber  cover  whole 
counUes!  and  yet  we  import  annually  150,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 

at  Admirable  water-power  abounds  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
State.  It  should  be1  taught  to  drive  the  wheels  of  saw-nulls,  and 
to  whirl  the  spindles  of  woolen  and  cotton  mills.  No  sound 
reason  can  be  offered  why  this  State  should  not  produce  its  own 
textile  fabrics.  The  only  cotton  mill  in  St  Louis  has >  met  wit 
success  that  ought  to  lead  to  the  erection  of  othei  factones. 

St  Louis— "St.  Louis  is  ordained  by  the  decrees  of  physical 
nature  to  become  the  great  inland  metropolis  of  this  continent. 
It  can  not  escape  the  magnificence  of  its  destiny.  Greatness  is 
{he  necessity  o7  its  position.  New  York  may  be^  the  head,  but 
St  Lou"  will  be  the  heart,  of  America  The  stream i  of  traffic 
which  must  flow  through  this  mart  wdl  enrich  it  with  alM  . 
deposits  of  gold.  Its  central  location  and  facilities  of  commun 
cation  unmistakably  indicate  the  leading  part ^  which <ag 
will  take  in  the  exchange  and  distribution  ot  the  pioducts  oi  me 
££  VaUey  ShLouisis  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of 

the  Sssippi,  at  an  altitude  of  400  feet  above  thWrffc 
sea  It  is  far  above  the  highest  floods  that  ever  swell  the  lather 
of  waters.  Its  latitude  is  38  deg.  37  min.  28  sec.  north,  and  its 
longitude  90  deg.  15  min.  16  sec.  west.  It  is  20  miles  bek 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  200  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oh  • 
This  metropolis,  though  in  the  infancy  of  its  greatn?,  ’  .  s  , 
ready  a  large  city.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles,  and  its  width 
three5.  Suburban  residences,  the  outposts  of  the  grand  ad^^^, 
are  now  stationed  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  river.  1 

population  of  St.  Louis  is  204,300.  In  1865,  the  real  and  pe  • 
al  property  of  the  city  was  assessed  at  $100,000,000,  and  in  , 

Missouri.— The  railroad  system  of  Missouri  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  statement:— 

Milas. 

Railroads.  ^ 

Cairo  and  Fulton . 52 

Missouri  Valley. .  gg 

Atlantic  and  Pacific . .  ’  gf 

Iron  Mountain . .168 

North  Missouri . . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph . 283 

Total  length  of  railroads  in  operation  within  the  bta  .  • 
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A  vast  enlargement  of  our  railroad  facilities  is  contemplated. 
More  than  10,000  miles  of  new  lines  have  been  projected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  A  quarter  of  a  century  may  elapse 
before  the  completion  of  these  extensions ;  yet  the  very  conception 
of  them  shows  that  the  public  mind  is  alive  to  their  importance  ? 

Education. — Missouri  encourages  immigrants  by  a  just  and 
generous  care  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Immigrants 
will  find  here  not  only  rare  opportunities  for  material  success, 
but  excellent  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  those  spiritual  fqtces 
which  determine  the  destinies  of  men  and  the  greatness  of 
nations.  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  were  organized  in  1833,  and 
went  into  practical  operation  in  1830.  They  are  now  an  honor 
to  Western  culture.  Improved  by  the  best  results  of  experience* 
taught  by  an  accomplished  coqis  of  instructors,  and  aided  with 
the  resources  of  valuable  public  libraries,  they  afford  to  the 
youth  of  this  metropolis  the  means  of  a  thorough  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  The  grades  qf  our  public  schools  are  based  upon  a  system 
of  rigid  classification.  They  culminate  in  the  High  School. 
Students  enter  this  institution  only  through  the  ordeal  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Admittance,  therefore,  implies  exemplary 
deportment,  and  successful  scholarship.  The  discipline  of  the 
High  School  embraces  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  academic  course  of  classic  culture.  The  scholarly 
training  of  this  institution  qualifies  its  graduates  for  the  duties 
of  life,  or  the  pursuit  of  polite  learning. 

*  *  There  is  no  reason  why  St.  Louis,  with  its  admirable 
system  of  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  should 
not  become  the  center  of  Western  culture.  The  metropolis  of 
the  West  should  diffuse  throughout  this  valley  those  principles 
of  mental  and  moral  enlightenment  on  which  our  republican 
civilization  rests. 

Public  Lands. — Any  public  lands  in  Missouri,  contemplated 
by  the  terms  of  the  act,  can  be  entered  under  the  homestead 
law.  The  Government,  accepts  in  payment  for  public  lands  cash, 
land  warrant,  and  agricultural  scrip.  By  act  of  Congress  passed 
July  2,  1862,'“  this  scrip,  when  duly  assigned  and  attested  by  two 
witnesses,  under  such  authority  of  said  State  as  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  designate,  may  be  surrendered  at  any 
land  office  in  satisfaction  of  a  location  of  ‘  one  quarter  of  a  sec¬ 
tion,’  or  for  any  quantity  in  one  legal  subdivision  less  than  one 
quarter  section,  where  such  location  is  taken  in  full  for  one  quarter 
section — the  location  to  be  restricted  to  vacant  public  lands  sub¬ 
ject  to  entry  at  private  sale  at  $1.25  per  acre,  mineral  lands 
excluded,  and  whilst  the  aggregate  location  of  all  the  claims  under 
the  said  act  may  be  taken  in  any  of  the  territories  without  limit¬ 
ation  as  to  the  quantity  located  in  any  one  of  them,  yet,  in  virtue 
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of  express  limitation  in  the  statute,  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres 
of  the  total  aggregate  scrip-issue  under  said  act  can  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States.”  Agricultural  scrip  is  now 
very  cheap.  It  can  be  bought  at  sixty  cents  an  acre ;  in  other 
words,  160  acres  of  land,  which  the  Government  values  at  $200. 
can  be  purchased  by  means  of  this  scrip  for  $96.  But  one  diffi¬ 
culty  attends  ‘the  location  of  land  with  College  scrip.  Under  a 
160-acre  land  warrant,  the  sole  requisition  is  that  the  forty-acre 
subdivisions  shall  lie  in  contiguous  tracts.  But  a  location  with 
scrip  demands  that  the  land  shall  constitute  a  “  quarter  section  ” 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  law.  Divide  a  “  section  ”  into  four 
equilateral  parts — 160  acres,  if  entered  with  scrip,  must  comprise 
one  of  these  squares ;  no  other  form  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Professor  "Waterhouse  thus  closes  his  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 

Free  Missouri,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  loyal  to 
the  genius  of  Republican  liberty,  will  welcome  the  immigrant  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  boundless  advantages,  and  enrich  his  industry 
with  generous  recompense.  Millions  may  accept  the  proffered 
hospitality  without  exhausting  the  ample  board  which  Missouri 
spreads  upon  her  “  table  ”  lands. 

From  the  last  Report  of  the  General  Land  Office : — 

Soil. — The  soil  of  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  variety  and 
excellence.  The  most  productive  portions  are  the  alluvions  of  the 
river-courses,  which,  though  often  mixed  with  sand,  are  rich  in 
the  elements  of  fertilization.  Even  in  the  mountain  regions,  there 
are  rich  valleys,  and  those  tracts  reported  as  inarable  are  covered 
with  valuable  growths  of  white  pine.  The  marshes  of  the  south¬ 
east,  when  properly  drained,  will  constitute  the  best  farming 
lands  of  the  State.  The  river  bottoms  are  covered  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  growths  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  cottonwood,  linden,  and 
white  and  black  walnut.  Thinner  soils  abound  in  white  and  pin 
oak ;  and,  occasionally,  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of  yellow 
pine,  crab-apples,  pawpaws,  hazel,  and  wild  grapes  of  a  spontane¬ 
ous  luxuriance. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  noted  for  extremes  of  temperature. 
In  the  winter,  the  rivers  are  often  frozen  so  as  to  admit  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  heavily-loaded  vehicles,  while  in  summer  it  is  extremely 
warm,  its  enervating  effects  being  prevented  by  a  very  dry,  pure 
atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

Agriculture. — The  splendid  agricultural  capacities  of  this 
State  are  attracting  increased  attention.  In  1860,  returns  ex¬ 
hibited  an  advance  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  over 
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th®  aggregate  of  1850,  in  the  production  of  live  stock,  cereal 
crops  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  fruits,  wines,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  molasses  of  all  kinds,  honey  and  wax,  wool,  slaimh- 
tereu  animals,  and  of  the  orchard  and  garden  products.  The  great 
staple  is  Indian  corn,  to  the  production  of  which  the  rich  prairies 
and  hot  summers  of  Missouri  are  particularly  adapted.  More 
hemp  is  produced  in  this  State  than  in  any  other,  except  Ken¬ 
tucky-  The  increase  of  cultivated  land  in  ten  years  was  three-  • 
told.  During  the  subsequent  years  of  domestic  strife,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the.  State  were  in  a  languishing  condition  • 
but  the  return  of  peace  is  rapidly  restoring  the  elements  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  all  industrial  interests. 

Minerals.— Missouri  is  richly  endowed  with  mineral  wealth 
Ihe  iron  region  around  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  is  unsur¬ 
passed  m  the  world  for  the  abundance  and  purity  of  its  deposits. 
On  the  Maramec  River,  and  in  some  other  localities,  are  found 
small  quantities  of  lead. 

Copper  is  found  extensively  deposited,  being  most  abundant 
near  the  La  Motte  mines.  It  is  also  found  with  nickel,  manga¬ 
nese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  lead,  in  combinations,  yielding  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.  All  these  metals,  except  nickel,  exist  in  consid¬ 
erable  quantities ;  also  silver,  in  combination  with  lead  ore  and 
tin.  Limestone,  marble,  and  other  eligible  building  material,  are 
abundant,  especially  north  of  the  Missouri.  The  geological  form¬ 
ations  of  the  State  are  principally  those  between  the  upper  coal 
measures  and  the  lower  Silurian  rocks.  The  drift  is  spread  over  a 
large  surface ;  in  the  north,  vast  beds  of  bituminous  coal  includ¬ 
ing  cannel  coal,  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  When 
these  mineral  resources  shall  receive  their  proper  development, 
they  will  immensely  enlarge  the  scope  of  industrial  enterprise. 

Manufactures.  The  manufacturing  establishments,  in  1860 
numbered  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  with  a 
capital  of  $20,034,220,  employing  a  large  laboring  force.  The 
production,  including  raw  material  and  labor,  was 
$30,519,6o  /,  the  value  of  the  products  being  $41,781,651  eivino- 
a  profit  of  *11,261,094,  or  fifty-five  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The 
ai tides  produced  were  generally  suited  to  home  demands,  and 
restricted  to  the  simpler  processes.  Facilities  for  the  higher  ' 
branches  of  the  useful,  and  for  the  fine  arts,  however,  are  known 
to  exist,  and  will  soon  be  developed,  their  aggregate  showing  a 
very  marked  advance  over  the  previous  decennial  results.  ° 

Railroads.— In  1860,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles  ot  railroad  in  operation.  Late  hostilities  were  destructive 
to  such  interests  and  property;  but  the  injuries  are  being  rapidly 
repaired  by  the  renewing  forces  of  peaceful  industry.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Missouri  m  regard  to  continental  railway  lines,  is  eminently 
lavorable,  one  of  the  direct  routes  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
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t^n  State  which  is  destined  to  accommo- 

ff^VelutfLThe^ght  hank  of 
JEFFEkson  City,  miles  from  St.  Louis, 

the  Missoun  one  hundred  ^  &  c  J[ma0nding  view  of  the  river 

occupies  an  elevated  site  d  It  contains  the  capital 

Tm  V  a  othTstate  edifices,  and  is  well  supplied  with  churches, 
Its  present  population  is  about  four 

Tts  is  a  great 

commanding  a  laige  poitio  expanded  its  influence, 

system.  Its  railroad  The  accumulations  of 

increasing  its  co™“e[®\a '  ial  enterprise,  the  social  refinement, 
capital,  the  splendid  md  ,  it^one  of  the  most  attractive 

“ifoXcon"?,  present  population  being  consider^ 
in  excess  of  two  hundred  thousand.  administration 

01  From1  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  May 
and  June,  1868  : —  , 

Puesuut  Value  OB  ^^^Sudi^HoMaetao”  St 

Howard,  Shelby,  and  Lmn  m  the  ’of  ferm  lands  since 

report  no  material  change  m  the  a\  era  f  20  el.  cent. ; 

I860;  whilst  Montgomery  ^d  a^tirTwgher^ate  o/decrease. 

Madison  33  per  cent.,  and ^toddard ^a  ^ 

Cooper,  Ray,  Osage,  DeKalb,  CaUow ^y,  report  advances 

land,  Lewis,  Canton,  Buchanan  Lincoln  an  ^  Chvistian, 

ranging  from  4  to  lo  Pei,'  ceilt;’  ^  go^er  cent.;  Cass,  St.  Gene- 
Cedar,  Newton,  and  Dallas,  2o  Mississippi  Harrison,  Liv- 

vieve,  Mercer,  33  to  40  per  cent.-  P  ke  M  ssms  pp^odaway)  4Qt0 
ingston,  Iron,  Chariton,  Boone,  D*>  ’  nt .  Moniteau, 

50  per  cent.;  Cole,  65;  Miller  and  Bates  80  per  < c  > ^  150  per 

St.  Louis,  Phelps,  Hickory,  Johnson,  and  Hen  y,  ^  From 

for  ,he 

most  worthless  for  farming,  averaging  J  f  fruit-growers, 

1863-64  the  hills  began  to  attract  the  attention  «  „ 

since  which  time  prices  have  been  rapidly  advancing 
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In  many  counties  lands  depreciated  largely  during  the  war,  but 
have  been  increasing  in  value  since  1865  ;  from  that  date  they 
have  generally  recovered  the  decline,  and  made  the  advances 
noted  above  the  values  of  1860.  In  this  regard  our  Shelby  corre¬ 
spondent  says  : — 

“  Farm  lands  are  now  about  the  same  as  in  1860 ;  they  were  25 
per  cent,  lower  in  1863-64,  but  have  advanced  at  the  rate  indi¬ 
cated  since  the  latter  date.  Good  farms  can  be  bought  here  for 
about  $20  per  acre.” 

Another  correspondent,  in  Livingston  County,  writes  as 
follows : — 

“  The  price  of  farm  lands  in  this  county  has  increased  about  50 
per  cent,  since  1860.  Farms  selling  in  1860  at  from  $10  to  $40, 
according  to  locality,  improvement,  &c.,  are  now  selling  at  from- 
$15  to  $60.  For  some  time  during  the  war  real  estate  diminished 
in  value  very  much  below  the  prices  of  1860,  but  toward  the  close 
of  the  war  it  increased  rapidly,  and  has  advanced  steadily  ever 
since,  until  it  has  reached  the  present  rates,  at  which  it  seems  to  be 
on  the  stand.” 

Price  of  Wild  Lands,  &c. — The  wild  and  unimproved  lands  of 
Missouri  range  in  price  from  $1  to  $70  per  acre,  embracing  in 
character  and  soil  as  great  a  variety  as  in  price.  In  Carter  County 
this  description  of  land  is  assessed  at  $1.30  per  acre.  In  Stoddard 
it  is  worth  $2.50  per  acre  on  an  average  ;  of  excellent  quality  ; 
one-half  called  “  swamp,”  but  most  of  it  usually  dry  and  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Mississippi,  $1.50  to  $5  per  acre,  quality  good.  Scott,  $3 
per  acre ;  northern  part  of  the  county  hilly,  and  produces  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  tobacco,  fruits,  &c.;  the  eastern  and 
western  parts,  rich  bottom  land  (which  sometimes  overflows) ;  the 
central  and  southern  parts  sandy  and  differs  in  productiveness. 
Cape  Girardeau,  $1  and  upward;  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
county  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  one-fifth  suitable  for  pastures  ; 
some  portions  suited  to  the  vine  and  other  fruit  culture.  Madison, 
$3  ;  rolling, heavily  timbered  with  oak;  soil  thin.  Iron,  $1.25  to 
$10  ;  various  qualities.  St.  Genevieve,  average  $1  ;  varies  in 
quality  from  good,  gently  undulating,  to  thin  and  rocky  lands. 
Jefferson,  $20  to  $25  ;  nearly  all  the  hills  or  ridges  have  been 
tested  in  fruit-raising,  and  proved  successful.  St.  Louis,  unim¬ 
proved  farm  lands  average  about  $70  per  acre ;  hilly  land  about 
$30;  bluffs  along  the  rivers  $10  ;  the  hills  tolerably  good  farming 
lands,  but  good  for  fruit ;  the  bluff  lands  rocky  and  of  little  value 
except  for  wrood,  though,  as  far  as  tried,  grapes  do  well.  Lincoln, 
$7.50  ;  some  of  the  best  land  unimproved  for  want  of  population ; 
422,945  acres  in  the  county;  population,  13,000.  Pike,  $10,  and 
Montgomery,  $8 ;  adapted  to  wheat,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  &c. 
Audrain,  $6  ;  good  prairie  lands ;  Lewis,  $6.50  to  $15  for  prairie,  and 
$15  to  $25  for  timber ;  three-fifths  of  the  county  timbered,  the  other 
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two-fifths  rolling  prairie ;  Clark,  $5  to  $10  ;  Scotland  $6.50 ;  good 
upland  prairie  and  rich  bottoms;  Linn  $5,  prairie  high  and  dry 
sSl  generally  good,  slightly  sandy  ;  will  produce  all  the  crops  of 
the  latitude— corn  about  40  bushels,  and  wheat  20  bushels  to  the 
acre -Livingston,  average,  $13  ;  prairie  and  timber ;  black,  loamy 
soil-  rolling  prairie  and  river  and  creek  bottoms.  Mercer,  $4  to 
K  larnelv  held  by  non-resident  speculators;  about  two-thirds  of 
the  cofnty  unimproved,  about  equally  divided  between  timber 
and  prairie;  high  and  rolling,  nine-tenths  susceptib  e  of  remuner¬ 
ative  cultivation.  Harrison,  $1.25  to  $5  ;  black  oam,  quality 
good-  Gentry,  prairie  $3,  timber  $12;  the  country  is  rolling 
prairie  with  an  abundance  of  timber ;  soil  rich,  dark  loam  20 
inches  ’deep  with  clay  subsoil.  Nodaway,  $4  ;  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  crops  of  the  latitude,  particularly  corn  and  grass ;  medium 
for  wheat.  Holt,  $5,  for  lands  lying  near  settlements  ;  muehnot 
worth  over  $3  or  $4;  large  tracts  are  held  by  sf  c^f  ors  at^ 
to  $10  per  acre.  DeKalb,  $10,  upland  prairie ;  La .Fayette,  $20 
for  praine,  claimed  to  bp  of  finest  quality,  soil  four  feet  deep  , .in¬ 
ferior  quality,  $10  per  acre,  will  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats  &c  Buchanan  and  Jackson,  $20;  Ray,  $8 ;  will  produce 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  &c.  Johnson,  $12  ;  character  good  tor  fann¬ 
ing;  purposes.  Cass,  $10  to  $30  for  timber  and  $4  to  $15  lor  pra 
rif-1  all  good,  tillable  land,  with  from  12  to  30  inches  virgin  soil. 

Henry,  prairie  $6  to  $10,  timber  $20  to  $25  ;  soi , 
black  and  rich.  Bates,  $6,  hmestone,  with  clay  subsoil ,  piame 
“mng  and  on  the  ridges  there  is  a  good  suply  of  tae -d 
stonelor  building  purposes.  Vernon,  about  350,000  acies  ot  law 
prairie  in  the  market,  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre  ;  i sandy  oam  and 
coarse  black  limestone  soils,  adapted  to  all  the  J  J 
trasses.  St.  Clair  $4,  and  Cedar  $3  ;  character  diversified,  irom 
fands  fitted  only  for  pasturage  to  the  richest  of  river  0  ’ 

which  will  produce  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Ha  , 
to  $5  for  such  as  may  be  cultivated  ;  considerabl v^Xtone 
dered  unfit  for  cultivation  by  reason  of  mixture  of  rocks  sand [  t  , 

•  limestone,  &c.  Lawrence,  $5  ;  timber  and  prame  ;  three  lounns 
of  the  prairie  susceptible  of  cultivation ,  ail 

the  timber  can  be  cultivated.  Newton,  bottom  land  a  ^ 
prairie,  $10;  inferior,  $5  per  acre.  McDonald,  $2 to  , 
county  is  broken  and  hilly  ;  none  but  prairie  or  va  y  _  about 
able.  J  Green,  lands  fit  for  cultivation  or  in  tmber,  $  ,  ao  ed 
300,000  acres  wild  land  in  the  county,  75,°00  of  w  ^  ^ 
by  the  Southwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company ,  p  ‘  ^ 

ber,  four-fifths  cultivable.  Christian,  $3  and 
partially  timbered ;  soil  gravelly,  adapted  to  the  cultm  ” 
tobacco,  and  the  cereals.  Hickory,  $4 ;  lands  productive  1 ^ 
$2  to  $10;  a  portion  susceptible  of  cultivation,  t  re^  $lQ. 

valuable  only  for  timber  and  pasturage.  Phe  p  , 
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mostly  broken,  with  some  little  prairie,  but  chiefly  timbered ; 
the  valleys  are  very  rich,  and  good  for  corn,  the  uplands  for  small 
grains  and  fruit.  Miller,  $1.25  to  $5  ;  variety  of  soils,  from  dark 
limestone  loam  to  light  or  chocolate-colored,  and  clay  subsoil. 
Osage,  $6 ;  rolling,  with  a  top  loam  from  6  to  10  inches  in  depth ; 
Cole,  $1  to  $10 ;  much  of  it  excellent  wheat,  grass,  and  orchard 
land  ;  a  portion  of  the  cheap  lands  will  be  useful  only  for  sheep 
pastures,  having  a  flinty,  gravelly  surface,  covered  with  oak,  hick¬ 
ory,  and  some  grass.  Moniteau,  $8  to  $12  ;  capable  of  producing 
40*  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Cooper,  $10 ;  suited  to  fruit  culture. 
Boone,  $10 ;  fit  for  general  farming.  Calloway,  $8  ;  will  grow 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  grass.  Howard,  $5  to  $10;  soil  thin  but  pro¬ 
ductive.  Chariton,  $7.50  for  prairie,  $20  for  timber;  soil  equal 
to  any  in  the  country. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  Government  land  in  Missouri  sub¬ 
ject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws,  or  purchasable  at  the 
established  prices  for  public  lands.  In  1860  the  total  area  not 
included  in  fartns  exceeded  21,000,000  of  acres,  against  about 
20,000,000  taken  up  in  farms,  only  about  6,000,000  of  which  was 
actually  under  cultivation. 

Minerals. — Missouri  is  rich  in  soil,  minerals,  and  timber,  and 
from  its  favorable  location  and  great  natural  resources  must  at 
an  early  day  take  high  rank  among  the  great  States  of  the  Union. 
The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  parts,  having  dif¬ 
ferent  physical  characteristics.  South  of  the  river,  as  far  west  as 
the  Osage,  the  surface  is  rolling,  gradually  rising  into  a  hilly 
country.  Beyond  the  Osage,  at  some  distance,  commences  a  vast 
expanse  of  prairie,  stretching  westward.  The  chief  geological 
formations  in  these  regions  are  solid  strata  of  carboniferous  and 
Silurian  limestone  and  sandstone,  reposing  on  or  around  the  un¬ 
stratified  primary  rocks.  In  the  hilly  and  broken  regions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  State  south  of  the  Missouri,  the  soil  is 
formed  -of  disintegrated  sandstone,  and  syenite  and  magnesian 
limestone.  The  soils  composed  of  the  latter  materials  are  fertile, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  mineral  regions  their  productiveness  is 
impaired  by  the  admixture  of  iron  oxides.  That  part  of  the  State 
lying  north  of  the  Missouri  is  either  rolling  or  quite  flat,  and  in 
no  place  mountainous.  The  soils  are  equal  to  the  best  intervale 
lands,  and  cultivation  is  probably  in  a  more  advanced  state  than 
to  the  south  of  the  river.  Its  geological  substratum  is  chiefly 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  district  is  distinguished  for  its 
vast  measures  of  bituminous  coal.  In  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  State,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas, 
there  are  large  tracts  of  marshy  and  inundated  lands. 

The  principal  minerals  of  the  State  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  copper, 
tin,  limestone,  sandstone,  freestone,  &c.,  &c.  Iron  is  reported  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  Scott,  Cape  Girardeau,  Iron,  St. 
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grrSa^es 

Phe  pS ;  And Sib  Shelby,  Lewis,  Scotland,  Linn  Livingston, 
go.nery  Auduun,  M  J,  ^  ^  Nodaway,  Cass^  Henry, 

hXTsJ Clair Yenion,  Dade,  Cole,  Moniteau,  Boone,  Calloway, 
Bates,  St.  <-ialL  v  .  Madison,  Iron,  St.  Genevieve, 

Howard,  Chariton,  Ac. ,  lea  Newton  La  Fayette,  Green, 

Jefferson,  Mercer,  Y einon,  Cedar  N  ^  ^ 

Texas,  Dallas,  Osage,  Cole,  f^’.^PP^  f  ld’in  Mercer,  but 
Texas,  and  Cole ;  tm  ■“  Sar  •  .ifckel  and  cobai.  in 

not  in  paying  qnantit  »  .  Stott,  Lewis,  Livingston, 

Madison;  limestone  mid  sandstone  in  =o  ,  ,  s 

De  Kalb,  Buchanan Phelps, ,<*£*£•  LaFayette; 

joining  counties:  chalk  and  d  £ole.  superior  white  sand 

Sen"r  mS^ea,  U  b  claimed,  -d  ^within  font  mdes  of 

til“sRW 

the  coal  measure.  In  particular  ‘““Svlhe  mS  resources 
SS  Sa'WX;  »„t  cl  capita. 

wood,  maple,  cotton,  pecan,  sassafras  and  othe  .f 

ber  abound  in  many  sections  of  the  State^ and  ^  ^ecom. 

counties  is  there  a  lack  of  timbe  Texas  reporter 

ties  lumbering  is  extensively  eW^n^mLer  with  four  steam 

says  they  have  thousands  of  acres  J  lumber’  In  Mississippi 

and  ten  water  power  mills  ^ow  sawin  ^  fiye  feet 

County  the  timber  is  said  to  be  >ery  hne.  ,  eptions, 

diameter ;  poplars,  eight  feet ;  cYPie®®’  .  .  ,  t  fcw  mms,  yet  fifty 
but  plenty  four  to  eight  feet  m  diarnetei)  ?bt  f  tim[er  and 
mills  could  make  fortunes  here  as  there  is ^plemy  ^  fiye 

good  shipping  facilities.  Oak  wood  bungs  Pacific 

dollars  per  cord  in  Jefferson  City  C®J®  west  of  this 

Railroad  is  here  supplied  with  fuel  fo1  tb®  *  ,  d  miies  through 
county,  where  the  line  runs  more  than  one  along  the 

Pacific  Railroad  are  also 

fT^-Xn"Xr«atS 

leading  crops,  but  neither  can  be  classed  a  specialty  y 
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though  Indian  corn  is  by  far  the  heaviest  product  of  the  State, 
reaching  nearly  47,000,000  bushels  in  1866,  and  over  50,000,000 
bushels  in  1867.  The  wheat  crop  of  1867  reached  nearly  5,000,000 
bushels;  oats,  4,300,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,100,000  bushels; 
tobacco,  11,600,000  pounds;  hay,  680,000  tons.  The  average 
gross  receipts  from  the  several  crops  per  acre  were  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Corn,  $18;  wheat,  $25;  oats,  $15;  potatoes,  $71;  hay, 
$19;  tobacco,  $92.  „  The  corn  and  hay  crops,  particularly  back 
from  railroad  facilities,  are  largely  consumed  upon  the  farms 
where  grown,  by  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  stock-raising 
having  been  largely  engaged  in  within  the  past  few  years  as  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming  operations  for  the  interior, 
distant  from  markets  and  railroads.  Our  Chariton  reporter  writes 
as  follows : — 

“  Previous  to  the  war,  tobacco  and  hemp  were  specialties  in  this 
county,  but  since  the  change  in  our  system  of  labor  our  farmers 
are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to  the  change,  and  are  turning 
their  attention  to  stock-raising,  for  which  our  county  is  eminently 
adapted.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  grass,  and  orchards 
are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  former  crops,  and  our  prairies 
being  filled  with  cattle  and  mules,  which  will  be  more  profitable.” 

Our  Cole  County  correspondent  says: — 

“  The  old  settlers  grow  mostly  corn,  which  must  be  fed  on  the 
farm  if  made  profitable,  for  only  such  as  are  within  five  miles 
of  a  shipping  point  can  net  50  cents  per  bushel  when  the  price  in 
St.  Louis  is  $1  per  bushel.  Eastern  people  and  the  Germans 
pursue  a  more  varied  husbandry,  raising  small  grain  for  market, 
which  finds  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  The  large  merchant 
mills  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  are  eagerly  buying  up 
all  the  wheat  and  rye  to  supply  their  milling  capacities.  Peaches, 
apples,  and  small  fruits  are  becoming  articles  of  freight  west 
into  Kansas,  where  all  that  can  be  shipped,  find  a  ready  market. 
Much  attention  is  also  being  given  to  grapes,  which  will  in  a  few 
years  form  a  considerable  item  of  our  produce  and  trade  westward. 
Hemp  is  a  profitable  crop  in  the  rich  bottoms,  but  labor  for  its 
cultivation  is  scarce.” 

Shelby  County: — 

Our  principal  crop  is  corn,  timothy,  and  Hungarian  grass.  We 
raise  and  feed  stock  to  get  our  money  back.  Our  lands  will 
yield  35  bushels  of  corn,  and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of 
hay  per  acre,  the  corn  selling  at  30  to  60  cents  per  bushel,  the  hay 
$6  to  $8  per  ton. 

Scotland  County : — 

Our  farmers  are  giving  tlurmost  attention  to  the  hay  crop, 
raising  only  sufficient  grain  for  their  stock.  Taking  the  prices 
of  the  past  few  years  as  a  standard,  the  profits  of  stock-raising 
far  exceed  those  of  any  other  branch  of  farming. 
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Wheat  is  the  great  staple  of  this  county.  The  soil  being  of  a 
norous  nature,  prevents  the  wheat  from  freezing  out  m  winter. 
The  average  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  It  costs  about  7 5  cents 
to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat,  worth  $2.50  per  bushel ;  profit  per  acre 
$30  to  $40.  Good  wheat  land  is  worth  $40  to  $50  per  acre.  So 
you  see  wheat  is  the  most  profitable  crop. 

De  Kalb  County: —  „  ,  ,  *  .  e 

Wheat  is  the  surest  and  most  profitable  crop.  Average  of 
wheat  about  25  bushels  per  acre ;  corn,  40  bushels ;  oats,  35 
bushels. 

Phelps  County : —  .  .  ,  ■, 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  principal  crops  were  corn  and  its 
concentration,  pork;  but  lately  there  has  been  more  attention 
paid  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  as  we  are  having  mills  to  convert  it  into  flour,  and  rail¬ 
roads  to  export  it.  Corn  will  yield  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre  m 
an  ordinary  season,  worth  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  Wheat  in 
one  instance,  the  past  season,  yielded  27  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
average  is  not  above  one-half  that  amount,  worth  the  present 
season  $2  to  $2.30  per  bushel. 

La  Fayette  County : —  <  , 

Hemp  is  the  special  product,  averaging  about  600  tons  anmial- 
lv  It  is  baled  in  the  rough,  and  sold  at  river  points  to  hackiers 
and  shippers,  at  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton.  Flax  does  well,  but 
is  not  raised  extensively.  Corn  is  next  in  importance,  returning 
with  very  little  labor,  from  40  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  I  he  hoe 
is  never  used.  With  Eastern  cultivation,  1 00  bushels  and  upward 
has  been  the  yield.  It  is  always  a  sure  crop,  and  sells  at  from  30 
to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  has  been  heretofore  considered  a 
doubtful  crop,  owing  to  the  light  quality  of  the  soil  allowing  it 
to  freeze  out ;  this  is  obviated  by  sowing  on  rough  ground  oi  by 
drilling.  But  on  newly  broken  ground  the  first  three  crops  are 
certain ;  the  second  and  third,  generally  the  best.  This  season, 
on  both  old  and  new  land,  the  crop  is  very  abundant,  and  nas 
been  good  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  Lawrence,  profits  are  estimated  as  follows  :  Corn,  $8.5b  per 
acre ;  wheat,  $10 ;  oats,  $12  ;  Moniteau,  wheat,  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 
The  average  yield  in  St.  Louis  County,  is  given  as  follows  :  to 
bushels  of  wheat,  50  bushels  of  corn,  60  bushels  of  potatoes,  1  ton 


Cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  southern 
counties,  but  is  not  a  certain  crop,  nor  upon  the  whole  as  prov¬ 
able  as  other  branches  of  farming.  Hop  culture  is  receivings 
attention  in  Gentry  and  a  few  other  counties,  the  soil  and  dim 
being  thought  favorable.  .  ,  h  in 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  is  spring  wheat,  tbougn  iu 
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a  few  of  the  northern  counties  it  is  given  the  preference,  winter 
varieties  being  liable  to  freezing  out  in  cold  winters. 

Fall  wheat  is  generally  put  in  the  ground  during  the  months 
ol  September  and  October,  and  the  spring  varieties  in  March  and 
April ;  harvesting  commences  about  the  middle  of  June  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  State,  extending  to  the  middle  of  July,  some  of 
the  spring-sown  grain  not  ripening  until  August.  In  a  majority 
of  counties  there  is  very  little  drilling,  in  many  none  at  all  and 
no  county  reports  more  than  one-half.  In  most  localities,  where 
tried,  the  drilling  system  is  considered  superior  to  the  old  mode 
and  is  gradually  being  adopted.  A  correspondent  says  •—  ’ 

W  beat  1S  largely  cultivated,  but  generally  badly  managed ; 
some  however,  have  used  the  drill  to  good  purpose,  and  pro¬ 
duced  from  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.”  F 

Missouri  wheat  culture  is  no  exception  to  the  general  system 
otthe  West— the  largest  possible  crops  upon  the  least  amount  of 
labor  almost  every  thing  left  to  nature  beyond  the  dropping  of 
the  seed.  A  correspondent  writes : — 

“  The  careful  and  scientific  culture  of  wheat  is  not  practiced  in 
this  county;  no  drills,  and  but  few  rollers.  Wheat  generally 
sown  among  the  growing  corn  and  ‘  scratched  in  ’  with  bull- 
tongue  plow.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  we  harvest  any  crop  from 
such  culture;  yet  from  10  to  25  bushels  are  generally  realized.” 
Another  reporter  says : — 

“  The  mode  of  culture  is  rather  primitive  in  most  cases,  the  seed 
being  sown  broadcast  and  covered  with  a  shovel  or  triangular 
plow ;  a  lew  plow  the  ground  and  harrow  in  the  grain.” 

borne  plow  stubble  ground  twice,  sow  broadcast,  and  harrow 
twice.  Fallow  ground  is  usually  plowed  but  once.  Our  Madison 
reporter  says : — 

September  ”  ^  generally  broken  about  four  inches  in  August  or 
In  Iron  County  the  general  culture  is  breaking  the  soil,  sowing 
and  harrowing  or  brushing  in  ;  in  dry  seasons  sown  among  the 
corn  and  plowed  m.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 

bushels”  m  1866  WaS  16^  bushels;  and  in  1867  about  12J 

Hay  and  Pasture. — The  wild  prairie  grasses,  blue-joint,  June 
grass,  rye  grass,  white  clover,  sage,  and  swamp  grasses,  furnish 
the  natural  pastures  of  Missouri,  the  native  prairie  grass  being 
generally  superseded  by  blue  grass,  which  appears  in  all  section! 
ot  the  State  where  the  prairies  are  pastured  freely.  Timothy 
orchard  grass  red-top,  and  red  clover  are  the  principal  cultivated 
grasses  but  the  prairies  are  the  chief  reliance  for  the  subsistence 
ot  stock  during  the  pasturing  season,  which  is  reported  as  rang- 
SIX.t(’£leven  months  in  length  in  the  several  countiel 
the  average  m  the  State  being  about  eight  months,  during  which 
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,  ,  v^ture  alone,  though  a  number  of  counties 

f  r-ths- 0ur 

r'Viariton  reporter  writes  upon  this  subject  as  follows  . 

“  Rlue  errass  mixed  with  white  clover  m  our  pastures  and  com¬ 
bine  glass  n  luxuriant  growth  of  prairie  grass 

SS  with  blue  grass  around  farms.  In  some  seasons  stock  will 
on  ETK&  » 

^Om- Green  reporter,  in  the  southwest,  says  that  stock  can  M 

“XoT-W^ 

fra?  OTh^lW1“-b«sP“^13i?’  suSfnf  tCgh"ta  the 
northernTart  oTtke  State  p£K  are  uncertain, 

few  extracts  from  repons  of  cTnes^ondentsJn  «fent  sec«« 
of  the  State  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  characte 
ties  adjacent. 

This  county  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Peaches 
and  crop  enormous,  but  are  winter-killed  at  least  hardly 

years,  and  partially  so  three  times  in  five.  P  =  Wealthy  here, 
ever  affect  them.  The  Concord  grape  is  entirely  **^  000 
never  fails,  and  will  yield  under  good  treatment  ,  00 
pounds  pe;  acre;  average  about  8,000  pounds;  never  selling 
than  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

■  Syy  -as  an 

pie,  pear,  and  plum  trees  bear  neaily  J  y  0f  two; 

grow  thrifty,  but  do  not  bear  more  than  one  yea  ior 

.but  when  they  do  bear  they  yield  well,  and  the  fruit  is  ot  s  P 
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quality.  Many  of  our  older  orchards  yield  fifteen  to  twenty 
bushels  to  the  tree,  worth  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Howard  County: — 

This  being  one  of  the  first  counties  settled  has  more  fruit  than 
any  county  except  St.  Louis.  Winter  apples  are  chiefly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  three-fourths  of  the  trees  are  Rawle’s  Jenneting, 
though  most  varieties  of  summer  and  winter  apples  do  well.  I 
have  in  my  grounds,  now  nine  years  old;  of  summer  apples : 
Strawberry,  Harvest,  Astrachan,  Early  Joe,  Early  June,  Sum¬ 
mer  Pearmain;  and  of  winter  and  fall  kinds:  Rambo,  Swaar, 
Spitzeuburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Fall  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Lady  Apple,  &c.,  which  are 
bearing  freely  and  promise  well.  Peaches  are  very  uncertain, 
except  on  the  bluffs  near  the  Missouri  River.  Standard  and 
dwarf  pears  do  well  if  properly  trained  and  cared  for.  Nectarines 
and  apricots  uncertain,  though  I  have  had  some  fine  crops.  About 
1,600  barrels  of  winter  apples  were  shipped  from  our  village 
(Glasgow)  last  fall  by  river,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  though  on 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  passing  through  the  next  tier  of 
counties,  the  same  varieties  brought  $1  per  bushel. 

Linn  County : — 

Our  capabilities  for  fruit  are  very  fine.  We  produce  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches  (about  half  the  seasons),  grapes,  quinces, 
and  all  the  small  fruits.  Apples,  pears,  and  plums  have  not  failed 
in  ten  years.  Apple  trees  five  years  from  the  nursery  last  fall 
yielded  $10  each  in  fruit.  Many  trees  have  been  set  during 
the  war.  Grapes  are  doing  Veil;  no  mildew  or  rot  for  three 
years  past,  nor  previous  to  that,  except  on  Isabella.  Varieties 
grown  here:  Concord,  Clinton,  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware, 
Roger’s  Hybrid,  No.  15,  Isabella,  Catawba,  &c. 

Chariton  County: — 

Apples  are  very  profitable,  and  peaches  do  well  when  not 
killed  by  frost,  and  are  very  fine.  Grapes  succeed  well.  The 
past  season  peaches  sold  at  from  $1  to  $4  per  bushel;  apples, 
75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel;  grapes,  20  cents  per  pound.  One 
farmer  in  this  vicinity  sold  $2,500  worth  from  his  orchard,  the 
fruit  being  gathered  by  the  purchasers.  Another,  from  an 
orchard  of  about  1  £  acre,  realized  about  $600. 

Cass  County : — 

Splendid  fruit  country;  apples  most  plentiful.  Last  season 
(1866)  was  an  average  crop.  E.  P.  West,  from  twenty  fifteen- 
year-old  trees,  gathered  300  bushels.  Several  orchards  of  from 
120  to  150  trees,  of  about  the  same  age,  produced  upward  of 
$1,000  each  at  home.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  will  give  us 
an  unlimited  market.  Peaches  bear  three  years  in  five. 

In  Livingston,  one  gentleman  gathered  from  100  trees  1,000 
bushels  of  apples,  worth  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel;  peaches  do 
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r,nt  succeed  so  well;  pears  grow  large  and  delicious;  many  per- 
sots  “re  putting  out  vineyards,  tat  the  business  is  yet  new.  In 
De  S  one  sSall  orchald  of  twenty-seven  trees  set  nine  years, 
yielded  11 7  bushels  of  apples,  worth  75  cents  per  bushel ;  peaches 
y-  ^  » W  once  in  three  or  four  years;  pears,  cherries,  &c.,  do 
yield  ahou  .  s  that  50,000  bushels  of  apples  are 

wen.  Oui  i  ike  repose  y  fn  Lincoln>  an  orchard  of 

iToo  t?eet  fourteen  years  old,  yielded  $1,500  worth  of  apples 
W  vear  a  $3  per  barrel.  Our  Miller  County  reporter  says 
^ ‘‘/hav’e  neverPknown  anyplace  to  exceed  this  for  fruit  Apples 
and  pears  receive  ftost  attention,  hut  pears,  grapes,  and  all  the 
small  fruits  do  well.  I  have  one  apple-tree  (Wmesap)  only  six 
years  old  from  the  seed,  which  last  season  yielded  one  bushel  of 
Jood  well-grown  fruit ;  the  tree  is  three  inches  m  diameter.  A 
§  ’f  pear-tree  only  four  years  from  the  hud,  ripened  seventy 
pears  of  the  Seckel  Variety.  Beat  that  anywhere  else,  and  let  us 

T  Cooler  County,  apples  rarely  fail,  and  our  corn espondent 
co  vs  that  ten  acres,  set  out  in  good  winter  varieties,  will  De  a 
fortune  to  a  young  man;  he  can  set  forty  trees  to  the  acre,  which 
will  bear  in  about  five  years,  when  he  can  get  $5  per  tree  for  his 
Sit  standing,  *200  per  acre,  *2,000  for  b.s  orchard.  Oui  Cole 

re^Ali  olSSknds,  ridges,  and  hills  are  specially  adapted  to  the 
grewtag  If  peaches,’  apples!  and  grapes  We  have  already  tune 
Bps  of  armies  which  are  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  Rai  lypeacnes, 
except  "clianc“  seedlings,  are  still  on  trial;  fc 
has  failed  for  two  years  past  on  account  of  ice  in  Maich,  or  pe 
h^ps  from  negllct  Late  peaches  do  well.  Cherries,  peart,  plums 
&l,  grow  well.  One  pear  orchard  of  severa!  thousand  trees  ^ 
failure,  either  from  an  unlucky  choice  of  varieties  or  fi-om^ 
of  proper  cultivation.  Grape  vines  do  exceeding 
which  was  at  first  thought  sterile.  Strawberries  grow 

Urinltthe  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  th^tate^fruit 

culture  promises  to  become  a  profitable  branch  of  farm  g  1^ 
tions,  a  number  of  counties  reporting  the  setting  o  te 

of  apples  and  peaches  on  an  extended  scale.  Our  L  1 ) 
reporter  writes  as  follows : —  .  ,  w  exp0rt 

“  I  think  we  can  beat  the  world  in  fruit  cultuie.  W® 
north  of  the  river  to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  ^  a11  th 
ritories.  Last  year  (1866)  the  crop  was  short,  but  still  enor  » 
From  all  the  data  at  hand,  I  should  estimate  the  crop  of  1 
not  less  than  $500,000,  besides  home  consumption. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  is  encouragingly  spoken  ot  iro 
ous  quarters.  Our  Dade  reporter  says h  of 
“  As  to  fruit,  our  soil  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  g 
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all  kinds  of  fruit,  especially  the  grape,  apple,  &c.  The  grape 
grows  here  spontaneously  in  astonishing  quantities,  and  of  quality 
almost  equal  to  the  imported  varieties.  Your  correspondent 
could  any  day  during  the  grape  season  fill  his  wagon-bed  with 
grapes  that  grow  spontaneously  on  the  brush-land  of  his  premises, 
and  might  repeat  it  for  many  days.” 

Jefferson  County: — 

Fruit  is  our  specialty,  including  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
and  all  the  small  fruits.  The  grape-vine  grows  wild  all  through 
the  woods,  the  fruit  hanging  from  our  largest  forest-trees.  The 
vines  grow  from  10  to  20  feet  the  first  year,  and  bear  almost  a  full 
crop  the  second  year.  A  peach  bud  will  grow  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  eight  feet  high  the  first  year  on  a  two-year-old  root.  Our 
soil,  climate,  and  elevation  combine  to  make  Jefferson  the  great 
fruit  and  wine  county  of  Missouri.  Our  grapes  and  strawberries 
are  10  or  12  days  in  advance  of  any  in  the  market.  The  grape 
and  apple  crops  never  fail ;  peaches  have  failed  but  once  in  33 
years,  viz.,  in  1865.  Peaches  yielding  $500  per  acre,  apples  $300, 
pears  $750,  and  grapes  $900  to  $1,000,  are  considered  average 
crops.  There  are  350,000  fruit-trees,  and  250,000  grape-vines  now 
planted  in  this  county,  with  room  for  ten  times  the  number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Chillicothe,  Livingston  County,  Mo.,  July  27,  1868. 

Sir: — *  *  *  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  bring¬ 
ing  before  the  emigrant  the  advantages  our  State  offers  him. 

The  special  inducements  offered  now  to  the  emigrant  to  our 
part  of  the  State,  are  the  numerous  railroads  now  opening  up,  our 
excellent  soil,  and  healthy  climate.  Lands  are  at  present  low, 
but  rapidly  advancing  in  price,  especially  upon  the  lines  of  railroad, 
where  numerous  towns  are  springing  up,  offering  the  emigrant  im¬ 
mediate  employment  and  remunerative  wages,  so  that  he  may  short¬ 
ly  buy  land,  and  be  independent.  *  *  *  I  might  add  that  the 
Grand  River  Yalley  is,  by  common  consent,  considered  to  contain 
the  richest  and  most  productive  land  in  this  portion  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point,  at  mod¬ 
erately  high  water. 


etc., 


ecuuuy,  eio., 

Wm.  McILWRATH. 


F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Messrs.  Beazell  &  Berry  write  from  Chillicothe ,  J uly  28, 
1868 

*  *  *  Our  beautiful  little  town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  heart  of  Grand  River  Yalley,  which  contains  the  rich- 
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est  land  in  the  State.  *  *  *  Emigrants  are  coming  in  rapidly, 

■md  we  are  growing  fast  in  wealth  and  population.  Im¬ 

proved  farms,  2  or  3  miles  from  town,  are  worth  from  $30  to  $50 
per'  acre ;  unimproved,  $15  to  $20.  Ten  miles  from  town,  im¬ 
proved,  $20  to  $25;  unimproved,  $8  to  $12.  River  and  creek 
bottom  lands  can  be  got  for  from  $5  to  $7.  Wheat  is  worth  per 
bushel  $1.50 ;  oats,  30  cts. ;  corn,  50cts. ;  potatoes,  $1 ;  butter,  25 
cts  beef,  alive,  4  to  5  cts.  ;  pork,  gross,  about  the  same ;  beans, 
$6 '.’rye  80  cts.;  apples  and  peaches  75  cts.  toll.  Good  work¬ 
horses  and  mules,  $100  to  $125. 

From  Warrenton,  Warren  Co.,  July  28,  1868,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Stewart  writes 

I  have  lived  in  this  county  37  years,  and  have  been  a  tiller  of 
the  soil  *  *  *  Improved  farms  can  be  had  foi  from  $10  to 

So  ner  acre.  *  *  *  We  raise  all  the  grains,  tobacco,  fruit, 

L  1  *  *  *  Farm  hands,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wagon- 

makers,  masons,  coopers,  &c,  are  the  kind  of  laborers  most  in 
dpmand  here.  *  *  *  We  have  coal  in  abundance. 

There  are  no  Government  lands  in  this  part  of  the  State.  _  ur 
school  and  religious  advantages  are  excellent.  We  have  a  mied 
population ;  many  Germans. 

From  Gentry  County ,  July  30, 1868,  Mr.  Johnston  writes 

*  *  *  Raw  lands,  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre,  according  to 

locality;  improved,  from  $10  to  $20.  No  Govern^  Imj* 
Wao-es  of  farmers,  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  $20  per  month.  Twenty 
years’  experience  of  this  country,  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is 
healthy. 

From  Kansas  City,  Aug.  11,  1868,  Messrs.  Thaoher  & 
Webster  write : — 

*  *  *  The  price  of  land,  immediately  about  the  city,  ranges 

from  $50  to  $500  per  acre,  owing  to  improvements  and  eligjb  my 
This  includes  land  within  one  and  two  miles.  Unimproved  la .  d 
Jackson  Co.,  Mo.  (this  County),  and  J olinson  Co.,  Kansas  (ad^ 
ing),  range  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  Good  improved  farm 

$25  to  $50  per  acre.  There  are  no  lands  near  this 
Missouri  or  Kansas,  which  can  be  pre-empted.  South  . 

is  the  nearest  point  where  any  Government  land  o  »  q  Q  JY 

can  be  pre-empted.  Good  bricklayers  get  from  $5  to  $5.50p 
day  ;  carpenters  $3  to  $4  per  day ;  laborers  $2  and  $2.50  p  1 
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Corn  sells  at  from  60  cts.  to  $1  per  bushel ;  wheat,  $2  to  $2.10  for 
winter  wheat.  We  have  a  good  market,  both  east  and  west  of 
us.  .This  region  is  splendidly  adapted  to  fruit.  We  have  good 
public  schools,  and  some  fifteen  churches.  The  inducement  to 
emigrants  is,  the  best  land  in  the  world  at  a  fair  rate ;  the  best 
climate  in  the  world,  and  soil  adapted  to  any  thing. 

Very  truly, 

THACHER  &  WEBSTER 


Our  correspondent  at  St.  Charles  says  lands  are  worth  from 
$20  to  $200  per  acre.  St.  Charles  Co.  is  considered  the  best  wheat 
county  in  the  State.  Climate  good.  Plenty  of  coal  and  timber. 
Harvest  labor  this  year  was  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day ;  last  year  as 
high  as  $4  per  day. 

From  Linn  County ,  August  17,  1868,  Mr.  E.  J.  Crandall 
writes : — 

*  *  *  *  The  great  rush  of  settlers  to  North  Missouri  this 
present  season,  so  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  former  year, 
is  so  marked  and  rapid,  and  characterized  by  so  much  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  vigor,  as  to  be  a  source  of  wonderment  to  many. 
******* 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  high  and  gently  rolling  prai¬ 
rie,  watered  by  numerous  streams  that  are  skirted  with  a  variety 
of  timber.  The  larger  streams  being  generally  bordered  by  more 
or  less  bottom  or  grass  lands.  *  *  *  * 

One  man  in  this  county  has  just  finished  thrashing  a  crop  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  which  averaged  him  nearly 
thirty-one  bushels  per  acre  and  netted  him  here  over  two  dollars 
per  bushel.  I  harvested  from  20  acres  of  new  ground,  from  first 
plowing,  twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  or  over  560  bushels  from 
20  acres,  all  winter  wheat. 


Mr.  Joseph  L.  Stevens  writes  from  Columbia  : — 

*  *  Our  soil  is  a  good  average  of  the  State,  abounds  in  fine 
farms  and  orchards,  and  may  well  be  termed  the  Blue  Grass 
region  of  the  State. 

From  Huntsville ,  Randolph  County,  July  30,  1868,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Samtjel  writes  : — 

*  *  Country  about  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timber  ; 
soil,  clayey  loam,  and  very  fertile.  Price  of  improved  farms  $10 
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to  $50  per  acre.  Farm  laborers  are  much  wanted  at  good  prices. 
Good  flouring  mills  are  much  needed.  Plenty  of  coal.  We  have 
much  blue  grass,  which  the  farmers  think  as  valuable  as  an  average 
corn  crop. 

Mr.  James  W.  Overton  writes  from  Fulton ,  Calloway 
County : — 

*  *  Soil  varies  in  quality  from  the  light  oak  ridge  soil  to  the 

rich  black  loam  of  the  Missouri  River  bottom.  Price  varies  from 
$2.50  to  $50  per  acre;  from  $10  to  $20  might,  I  think,  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  average  for  good  improved  farms.  The  supply  of  labor 
is  nothing  like  equal  to  the  demand. 


Mr.  Bryan  writes  from  Moniteau  County : — 

There  is  no  Government  land  near  here  worth  entering.  We 
have  good  lands  from  $2  to  $10  near  railroad.  Farms  much  im¬ 
proved  range  higher. 

Messrs.  Rogers  &  Shaw  of  Princeton ,  Mercer  County, 
write : — 

*  *  Both  prairie  and  timber  land ;  soil,  black  loam ;  unim¬ 

proved,  worth  $3  to  $15;  improved,  $10  to  $40.  Are  now  fifty 
miles  from  railroad,  but  shall  have  one  within  two  years. 


From  Messrs.  SMira  &  Knight  of  the  Immigrant  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kirksville ,  July  29,  1868 : — 

County  diversified  by  prairie  and  timber ;  abundance  of  running 
water.  Improved  land  is  worth  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  Unimproved, 
$2.50  to  $15 

From  our  Shelby  County  correspondent,  July  29,  1868 
We  have  excellent  farming  lands:  price  for  20  miles  ••ound. 
improved,  $20  to  $40;  unimproved,  $5  to  $15. 


From  Mr.  Low,  Caldwell  County ,  July  28,  1868 : — 

Our  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black  loam,  which  is  in  itself  exceedingly 
rich  after  a  short  exposure.  Unimproved  lands  in  this  section 
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are  worth  from  $6  to  $20 ;  improved,  $20  to  $50.  Labor  is  in 
good  demand.  The  people  in  this  county  are  principally  of  East¬ 
ern  origin,  and  of  course  schools  and  churches  abound. 


Mr.  Kinkead  writes  as  follows  from  Jackson  County  : — 

The  price  of  farming  lands,  improvements  included,  near 
Westport  from  $30  to  $2.50  per  acre ;  unimproved  lands  from  $10 
to  $1.25  per  acre.  Natural  production  of  land,  blue  grass;  sub¬ 
soil,  red  clay;  timber  and  prairie,  pretty  well  divided.  The  same 
description  extends  throughout  the  county,  except  in  price, 
which  varies  in  cheapness  as  you  go  from  Westport  and  Kansas 
City,  the  latter  place  being  distant  from  the  former  3j  miles,* 
with  good  macadamized  road  to  same. 


From  Pacific ,  Franklin  County,  Mr.  E.  Knobel  writes : — 
*  *  North  of  the  Missouri  River,  all  St.  Louis  County,  all 
above  Cole  County,  on  the  south  bank  of  Missouri  River,  north  of 
Township  44,  and  along  the  Kansas  line,  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  good  land ;  in  some  parts,  superior  land,  and  can  be  taken 
as  a  fine  farming  country,  in  general.  The  other  part  of  the  State  is 
chiefly  hilly,  with  good  lands  in  the  bottoms,  on  the  slopes,  and 
sometimes  fine  table-lands  on  the  top  of  hills.  In  the  center  of  this 

Iiart  there  is  a  great  extent  of  prairie,  but  particularly  along  the 
Kansas  line,  and  in  North  Missouri,  and  in  the  southwest. 


From  Lancaster,  Schuyler  County,  July  30,  1868,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Baker  writes : — 

Our  farming  lands  are  mostly  prairie,  black  sandy  loam,  and 
very  fertile.  Farm  labor  scarce  and  high.  We  need  a  tinner  and 
stove  man,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  carriage  man¬ 
ufactory,  and  painters.  Price  of  land  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre. 

fronton,  Iron  County,  August  6,  1868.  From  this  point 
Mr.  Franz  Dinger  writes: — 

*  *  *  Close  to  town,  No.  1  land  is  worth  from  $25  to  $1.25 ;  two 
to  three  miles  off  good  land  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  and  sceond 
class  land  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre;  wild  land  entered  from  $1  to 
$10  per  acre.  There  is  not  much  good  land  in  this  county  that 
is  not  already  taken  up.  Cora,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  are  the 
general  products.  It  is  the  best  country  for  fruit  culture  and 
wine-raising;  also  the  hilly  lands  are  well  adapted  for  sheep- 
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raising:  in  this  county  lie  the  celebrated  Pilot  Knob  Hill  iron 
banks  ;  there  are  fine  prospects  of  lead  m  this  county.  -Near  by 
are  the  rich  Iron  Mountain  iron  hanks,  as  also  in  Madison  County, 
ioining  the  celebrated  lead  mines,  called  Mine  La  Motte.  In  the 
southern  part  of  this  county  are  found  rich  iron  hanks  also,  pros¬ 
pects  of  copper  and  tin.  Near  by,  within  twelve  miles  are  the 
rich  lately  discovered  tin  mines.  Climate  mild,  and  very  healthy. 

Coal  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  this  county  or  close 
vicinity.  The  terminus  qf  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  is  one 
mile  north  of  us.  Public  schools  in  every  district,  and  the  county 
is  well  supplied  with  fine  churches.  The  price  of  common  labor 
is  from  -$1.50  per  day  to  $2.50  in  the  iron  works;  carpenters 
from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  day.  Wages  are  generally  good.  Ihere 
'  is  not  very  much  rich  land  in  this  county,  but  the  uplands  are  very 
good  and  well  adapted  for  fruit-growing.  The  mineral  resources 
are  great.  The  country  south  of  us  in  this  State  is  not  very  much 
populated,  owing  to  the  war,  but  is  now  rapidly  filling  up.  It  is 
mv  opinion  that  southeast  Missouri  has  been  much  neglected,  and 
will  yet  prove  to  be  the  richest  part  of  the  State.  Of  the  older 
inhabitants,  a  small  proportion  are  emigrants  from  Tennessee,  but 
the  largest  portion  are  Germans,  and  many  from  the  Eastern  States. 
Wool-growing  here  will  pay  well.  The  contemplated  extension 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  will  go  through  this  county  south. 

From  St.  Joseph,  Buchanan  County,  July  28,  1868,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harbine  writes : — 

*  *  This  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State,  and  now 

contains  25,000  inhabitants.  No  city  in  the  West  has  been  more 
prosperous  since  the  war,  and  none  offers  greater  inducements  to  the 

emigrant.  The  laborer  and  mechanic  are  in  great  demand,  we 

also° especially  want  paper  mills,  agricultural  implements,  wagon 
manufacturers,  oil  mills,  and  match  factories, 
have  among  us  the  best  public  schools  in  the  country,  °Pen  t 
months  in  the  year.  *  *  Potatoes  bring  at  retail  70  to  80  cents 

per  bushel;  butter,  25  cents  per  lb.;  cheese,  15  cents;  eggs,  20  cents 
per  dozen;  fish,  fresh,  15  cents  per  lb. ;  beef,  10  to  15  cents;  mut¬ 
ton,  10  to  12  cents  ;  pork  and  veal,  12  cents.  '  Soil,  P 
black  loam,  and  very  fertile.  Face  of  country  ^eyslfi.e 
rolling ;  unimproved  land  varies  in  price,  from  $15  to  F 

acre;  improved  $20  to  $50.  *  *  No  farmer,  with  two  or  three 

thousand  dollars,  can  make  a  better  investment  than  here  u 
Buchanan  County.  *  *  *  * 
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It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  compiler  of  this  work  * 
to  treat  only  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi  River;  but  the  large 
amount  of  public  land  that  may  yet  be  secured,  and  the  many 
advantages  offered  the  emigrant  in  some  of  the  Northern  States 
to  the  east  of  the  great  river,  have  induced  the  belief  that  a 
book  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete  unless  its  scope  was 
enlarged  to  include,  at  least,  the  attractive  States  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois.  The  emigrant  may  conclude,  upon 
investigation,  that  in  crossing  the  Mississippi,  he  might  “go 
farther  and  fare  worse.” 

Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1836,  and  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  State  in  1848.  Its  population,  in  1860,  was  775,881, 
which  has  increased  to  more  than  a  million  at  the  present  time. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  inhabitants  are 
from  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  State  lies  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  extends  from  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  on  the  south,  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north. 

Wisconsin  has  an  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360 
acres,  of  which  about  10,000,000  acres  are  yet  unsold,  and  open 
to  the  settler. 

There  are  no  mountains,  or  even  high  hills  in  Wisconsin. 
Its  whole  surface  is  a  vast  rolling  plain,  elevated  from  500  to 
1,500  feet  above  the  ocean,  sloping  down  to  the  lakes,  or  to  the 
streams  which  drain  it.  At  Portage  City,  the  Wisconsin  Riv¬ 
er,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Pox  River,  flowing 
into  Green  Bay,  approach  so  nearly,  that  their  waters  com¬ 
mingle.  They  are  joined  by  a  short  canal. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Michigan  is  lower  than  any  portion  of 
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the  State,  being  578  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  flow  into  it  are  so  abrupt  in  their  descent,  and 
so  full  of  rapids  as  to  render  them  unnavigable ;  but  they  pre¬ 
sent  admirable  facilities  for  manufacturing.  The  descent  of 
Fox  River  from  Lake  Winnebago  to  Green  Bay,  is  170  feet, 
affording  a  succession  of  the  most  valuable  water-powers  in  the 
West.  The  Mississippi  River  flows  for  200  miles  along  the 
western  border  of  the  State,  and  streams  innumerable,  both 
large  and  small,  water  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  beautifully 
diversify  its  scenery.  The  State  possesses  many  characteris¬ 
tics  in  common  with  Minnesota,  which  forms  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  its  western  boundary. 

Like  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  abounds  in  lakes,  especially  in 
its  central  and  northern  portions.  They  are  most  numerous 
around  the  sources  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers.  In 
this  region  the  surface  is  studded  with  them.  They  are  from 
one  to  twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  form,  in  their  picturesque 
loveliness,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  attractive  features  of 
the  State.  They  also  contribute  to  render  portions  of  the  State 
a  paradise  for  the  fisherman  and  the  hunter,  their  deep  and  pel¬ 
lucid  waters  being  filled  with  trout,  pickerel,  perch,  &c.,  and, 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  almost  literally  covered  with  geese 
and  ducks  of  great  variety,  and  other  water-fowl,  which 
subsist  upon  a  kind  of  wild  rice  that  grows  abundantly  in  the 
shallow  waters. 

The  climate  of  Wisconsin  is  cold,  but  agreeable.  The  east¬ 
ern  tier  of  counties  is  considerably  moderated,  both  in  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  stated  that  the  average  temperature  upon  its 
shores  is  six  and  a  half  degrees  Fahrenheit,  warmer  than  at  cor¬ 
responding  points  on  the  Mississippi.  The  southern  portion  ot 
Lake  Michigan  never  freezes  over  in  winter,  but  is  filled  with 
vast  fields  of  drifting  ice,  which  impede  navigation.  The  har¬ 
bor  of  Milwaukee  rarely  remains  closed  more  than  about  three 
months  of  the  year.  Frosts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
are  always  preceded  by  snow,  which  covers  vegetation,  and 
preserves  it  from  injury.  In  the  southern  section,  some  win- 
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ters  pass  with  very  little  snow,  but  it  frequently  covers  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  12  to  18  inches,  especially  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  in  districts  remote  from  the  lake. 

There  is  a  certain  dryness  about  the  air  of  Wisconsin,  which 
also  characterizes  Minnesota.  This  fact  contributes  to  render 
it,  in  common  with  that  State,  one  of  the  healthiest  portions 
of  the  United  States.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  linger  along 
well  into  spring.  The  summers  are  short,  but  intensely  warm, 
and  the  heat  quickly  accelerates  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Autumn  is  the  pleasantest  season  here,  as  it  is  in  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  This  season  is  marked  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  by  a  long  succession  of  mild  and  delightful  days. 

“  Nearly  all  the  northern  half  of  the  State  abounds  in  pine, 
balsam,  hemlock,  and  other  cone- bearing  evergreen  trees,  of 
which  the  white  pine,  usually  towering  far  above  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest,  is  the  most  common.  The  great  prairies 
of  Illinois  extend  into  several  of  the  southern  counties  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  between  which  and  the  heavily  timbered  districts,  there 
is  a  region  of  openings  in  which  the  bur  oak  chiefly  abounds. 
A  line  drawn  from  Racine,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan,  in  a  northwest  direction,  will  mark  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  openings  and  the  heavily  timbered  lands.  The  red 
oak  is  the  only  species  of  oak  that  extends  as  far  north  as  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.” 

Pine  lumber  is  annually  exported  in  immense  quantities  from 
the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  It  has  been  chiefly  obtained 
from  Ashland  County,  which  borders  on  Lake  Superior.  This 
county  has  the  greatest  elevation  of  any  portion  of  the  State, 
and  is  the  least  settled  and  improved.  It  is  almost  one  dense 
pine  forest,  alternating  with  lakes. 

Wisconsin  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Lead  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  product  under  this  head.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  Grant,  Lafayette,  and  Iowa 
counties  ;  its  ores  in  these  localities  being  very  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant.  Vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  Dodge  County, 
Sauk  County,  Jackson  County,  and  in  Ashland  County,  near 
Lake  Superior.  Copper,  both  native  and  in  the  ore,  and 
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zinc,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Lime¬ 
stone  also  occurs,  and  beds  of  peat  and  marl  are  found  in  the 
marshes. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Wisconsin,  published 
in  1 853, says : — 

The  natural  feature  peculiar  to  Wisconsin  is  the  uniformity  of 
its  elevation,  and  shape  of  its  surface,  which  is  neither  mountain¬ 
ous,  hilly,  nor  flat,  but  gently  undulating.  The  country  west  of 
Sugar  River  and  south  of  the  Wisconsin  is  somewhat  broken, 
principally  by  the  dividing  ridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Madi¬ 
son  to  Prairie  du  Chien  passes.  In  this  section,  known  as  the 
Mines,  are  several  peculiar  elevations  called  Mounds.  West  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  being  the  only  eleva¬ 
tions  in  the  State  either  deserving  or  assuming  the  dignity  of 
mountains.  The  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  is  marked  by 
ravines  at  the  streams,  but  little  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
level.  Its  prominent  features  are  the  prairie,  destitute  of  tree  or 
shrub,  covered  only  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  interspersed 
with  flowers  of  every  hue ;  the  oak  opening,  the  lake,  the  wood¬ 
land  on  the  border  of  streams,  and  the  natural  meadow.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  north,  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  and  Green  Bay, 
the  timber  increases,  and  the  soil  gradually  changes  from  the 
vegetable  mold  of  the  prairie  to  a  sandy  loam.  The  surface  also 
becomes  somewhat  depressed  and  uneven,  diversified  with  tim¬ 
ber,  rolling  prairie,  large  marshes  and  extensive  swamps,  having 
an  abundant  growth  of  cranberries  and  wild  rice.  Still,  north 
and  west  the  surface  becomes  more  uneven,  and  the  streams  rapid, 
affording  an  abundance  of  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  from  the  immense  forests  of  evergreen,  scarcely  surpassed 
on  the  Western  Continent. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  consists  of  a  dark  brown  vegetable  mold, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth,  very  mellow,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  stone  or  gravel,  and  for  fertility  and  agricultural  properties 
can  not  be  surpassed.  The  subsoil  is  a  clayish  loam,  similar  to 
the  soil  of  the  timbered  lands,  and  is  also  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  soil  of  the  timbered  land  is  less  rich  than  the  prairie,  not  so 
deep,  and  contains  less  carbonate  of  lime,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  40  per 
cent.  The  mining  region,  unlike  that  of  any  other  mineral  dis¬ 
trict,  promises  a  liberal  reward  as  well  to  the  farmer  as  to  the 
miner.  The  soil  of  the  evergreen  district  is  mostly  sandy,  and 
not  so  rich  as  in  other  portions  of  the  State.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  prairies  of  Wis¬ 
consin  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  other  States,  and  are  so 
skirted  and  belted  by  timber  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  im- 
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mediate  and  profitable  occupation.  The  openings ,  which  com¬ 
prise  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  land  of  the  State,  owe  their 
present  condition  to  the  action  of  the  annual  fires,  which  have 
kept  under  all  other  forest  growth,  except  those  varieties  of  oak 
which  can  withstand  the  sweep  of  that  element.  This  annual 
burning  of  an  exuberant  growth  of  grasses  and  of  underbrush 
has  been  adding,  perhaps  for  ages,  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil,  and  preparing  it  for  the  plowshare.  It  is  the  great  fact, 
nature  has  thus  “cleared  up”  Wisconsin  to  the  hand  of  the 
settlei’,  and  enriched  it  by  yearly  burnings,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  left  sufficient  timber  on  the  ground  for  fence  and  fire-wood, 
that  explains,  in  a-  great  measure,  the  capacity  it  has  exhibited, 
and  is  now  exhibiting,  for  rapid  settlement  and  early  maturity. 
There  is  another  fact  important  to  be  noted  in  this  connection. 
The  low  level  prairie,  or  natural  meadow,  of  moderate  extent,  is 
so  generally  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country,  that  the 
settler  on  a  fine  section  of  arable  land  finds  on  his  own  farm,  or 
in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  abundant  pasturage  for  his  stock  in 
summer  on  the  open  range,  and  hay  for  the  winter  for  the  cutting 
— the  bounty  of  nature  supplying  his  need  in  this  behalf  till  the 
cultivated  grasses  may  be  introduced  and  become  sufficient  for 
his  use. 

Commissioner  Wilson,  in  the  last  published  Report  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  says  of  Wisconsin  : — 

The  soil  in  the  southern  part  is  remarkably  productive,  and 
even  in  the  mineral  regions  of  the  northwest  it  is  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  In  the  country  lying  upon  Lake  Superior,  the  overlying 
deposits  of  drift  and  bowlders,  and  the  presence  of  swamps  and 
marsh,  limit  the  agricultural  character  of  the  soil. 

*  *  Wisconsin  is  less  liable  than  other  new  places  to  the 

diseases  incident  to  new  settlements,  and  compares  favorably,  as 
to  salubrity,  with  other  States,  owing  to  the  openness  of  the 
country. 

Agricultural. — The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  State  indi¬ 
cate  extraordinary  wealth  in  production  and  quality  in  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  oats,  barley,  hay,  clover,  grasses,  hops,  flax,  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  quite  successfully,  while  the  yield  of 
the  dairies  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  of  the  vintage,  is  abundant, 
as  also  of  maple-sugar,  molasses,  sorghum,  honey,  and  wax ;  the 
products  of  the  orchard  and  market  gardening  returning  large 
rewards  to  the  agriculturist.  The  aggregate  results  in  1860 
reached  in  value  upward  of  thirty-six  and  a  third  million  of 
dollars,  being  an  enormous  increase  in  percentage  over  previous 
decennial  returns. 
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Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  establishments  in  1860 
numbered  3,064,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $15,831,581. 

The  value  of  the  raw  material  absorbed  and  cost.of  production 
equaled  $21,406,042,  the  total  product  having  reached  $27,849,467, 
leaving  a  profit  of  $6,403,425,  or  upward  of  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested, 

The  necessities  of  a  new  country  still  limit  the  range  of  these 
establishments  to  the  production  of  articles  for  common  use,  or  in 
preparing  the  original  products  for  the  more  elaborate  processes 
of  art  elsewhere ;  yet  the  tendency  to  introduce  higher  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  becomes  more  evident  as  the  resources 
of  the  State  are  developed. 

The  facilities  for  propelling  machinery  found  in  the  various 
water-courses  of  Wisconsin,  invite  large  investments  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  extension  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  varied  and 
valuable.  The  lead  region  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  extends  over  an 
area  of  2,140  square  miles  in  Wisconsin,  which  compares  with  the 
other  portions  in  the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  ores.  In  1863 
there  were  848,625  pounds  of  lead  received  at  Milwaukee.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Southern  Wisconsin  Railroad  will  raise  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  2,500,000  pounds.  It  is  mingled  with  copper  and  zinc  ores. 

The  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior  presents  within  the  limits  of 
this  State  abundant  deposits  of  great  richness.  Magnetic  iron, 
plumbago,  and  the  nop-metallic  earths  abound.  Copper  deposits 
have  also  been  developed,  but  as  yet  have  only  been  worked  to  a 
limited  extent.  Beautiful  marbles,  susceptible  of  elaborate  work¬ 
ing,  exist. 

The  mineral  productions  are  rapidly  opening  a  very  inviting 
field  for  capital  and  industry,  promising  an  immense  addition  to 
the  resources  of  this  energetic  young  State. 

Miscellaneous. — Its  railroad  interests  are  assuming  magnifi¬ 
cent  proportions. 

In  1866  there  were  completed  and  in  full  operation  1,731  miles, 
representing  a  capital  of  $14,099,400. 

A  canal  is  proposed,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  lakes,  through  the  medium  of  Rock  River  and  Lakes 
Horicon  and  Winnebago,  which  is  to  have  the  full  capacity  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  with  another  route  by  way  of  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  these  canal  routes  having  been  surveyed  by 
competent  engineers,  and  pronounced  entirely  practicable. 

Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  handsomely  located  on  an 
isthmus  between  Lakes  Mendota  and  Monona,  its  situation  being 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  any  of  our  western  capitals. 
The  city  is  well  built,  contains  the  State  buildings,  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  newspaper  establishments,  banks,  churches,  iron  founderies, 
a  woolen  factory,  and  steam  mills. 
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Its  population  in  1865  was  10,000.  The  charming  scenerv 
around,  salubrious  atmosphere,  business  advantages,  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests  will  cause  it  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing  city 
Milwaukee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River,  and  seventy- 
five  miles,  by  lake  coast,  above  Chicago,  is  a  fine,  thriving  city 
and  a  prominent  railroad  center  in  the  Northwest.  Milwaukee’s’ 
commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  are  annually  increasing 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is  especially  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  superior  article  called  Milwaukee  brick  which 
is  largely  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

It  is  the  greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  In  1862 
the  receipts  of  wheat,  and  of  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  were  nearlv 
18,000,000  of  bushels.  * 

The  other  cereals  were  shipped  in  less  quantities,  but  showing 
astonishing  aggregates.  The  elevators  and  warehouses  of  Mib 
waukee  have  a  capacity  to  store  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
I  he  tonnage  owned  at  this  port  in  1863  was  31,780.  Lines  of 
steamers  cross  the  lake  and  communicate  with  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad. 


The  extensive  water-power  of  Milwaukee  River  affords  splen¬ 
did  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  is  in  process  of  rapid  de¬ 
velopment.  1 

There  are  in  the  city,  churches  of  superior  architecture,  and 
public  schools  embracing  a  large  number  of  departments,  the 
Milwaukee  Female  College,  and  several  academies  affording  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  higher  elements  of  education. 

The  city  contains  banks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  orphan 
asylums,  and  hospitals;  its  population  in  1867  having  reached 
75,000,  with  steady  rate  of  increase. 

Among  the  prominent  towns  of  the  State  are  Beloit,  on  Rock 
River,  Columbus,  Dodgeville,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Bay,  Portage 
1  rairie  du  Chien,  J anesville,  and  La  Crosse. 

The  finances  of  Wisconsin  are  in  fine  condition,  the  government 
economically  administered,  the  burden  of  State  taxation  exceed¬ 
ingly  light. 

The  educational  interests,  amply  endowed  and  prosecuted  with 
energy  and  intelligence,  must  result  in  important  benefits  to  the 
rising  generation. 


The  following,  relative  to  the  price  of  unimproved  lands  in 
Wisconsin,  &c.,  was  collated  by  J.  R.  Dodge,  Esq.,  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  April  of  the  present  year,  in  the  monthly  report  of 
that  Department  i — 


Increase  in  the  Value  op  Land  since  I860.— On  the  basis 
ot  the  county  returns  received  from  Wisconsin,  the  average  in- 
20  ° 
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crease  of  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  State  since  1860,  may  he 
estimated  at  from  45  to  50  per  cent.,  hut  one  county  reporting 
“  no  advance  ”  since  that  date.  Sauk  County,  the  great  hop  dis¬ 
trict  shows  the  largest  increase,  our  reporter  stating  that  lands 
averaging  $6  per  acre  in  1860,  are  now  held  at  $35  per  acre,  an 
advance  of  nearly  500  per  cent.  Calumet,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Winnebago  Lake,  reports  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. ;  Chippe¬ 
wa  and  Marathon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  La  Crosse,  m 
the  western,  and  Green  Lake  in  the  central  part  100  per  cent  ; 
Pierce  Trempeleau,  60  per  cent.;  Clark,  Buffalo,  Jackson,  Wash- 
•  ino-ton  Brown,  Outagamie,  50  per  cent. ;  Ozaukee,  40  per  cent. ; 
Vernon  Lafayette,  Rock,  Walworth,  Fond  du  Lac,  30  to  35  per 
cent  •  Monroe,  Richland,  Crawford,  Green,  Racine,  Portage,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  Marquette,  20  to  25  per  cent. ;  Kenosha,  15  per  cent. ; 
Winnebago,  10  per  cent.,  and  St.  Croix,  5  per  cent. ;  Douglas 
alone  reporting  “  no  change.” 

Price  op  Unimproved  Land.— The  value  of  the  wild  or  unim¬ 
proved  land  in  the  State  is  variously  returned  from  the  several 
counties,  running  from  1 5  cents  up  to  $50  per  acre.  In  Sauk 
County  the  average  is  fixed  at  $4.50  per  acre ;  mostly  broken 
stony,  and  barren,  covered  with  stunted  jack  oaks,  but  capable  ot 
growing  light  crops  of  hops,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  m 
choice  selections,  some  of  the  hardy  fruits.  Columbia,  $8  per 
acre:  but  little  in  the  couftty,  quality  fair;  mostly  openings, 
sandy,  with  clay  subsoil.  Marquette,  $2.50  ;  chiefly  good  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Green  Lake,  $10  ;  mostly  timber-land  and  marsh.  Portage, 
$2  to  $10 ;  embracing  all  grades,  from  rich  alluvial  bottom  to  high 
mountain  range.  Outagamie,  $15  ;  soil,  mostly  black  loam,  with 
a  substratum  of  stiff  red  clay,  capable  of  producing  all  farm  crops 
usually  raised  in  that  latitude.  Calumet,  $20  to  $25  ;  forest,  hilly ; 
soil  very  fertile.  Door,  $3;  limestone  land.  Brown,  $1.25  to 
$50  ;  two  general  qualities — red  clay  and  black  muck;  the  former 
retentive  of  manure,  but  inclined  to  bake  ;  the  latter,  when  well- 
drained,  very  productive  for  ten  years  without  manure.  *  ond  du 
Lac,  $10  to  $50,  according  to  capacity  for  natural  hay,  or  burden 
of  timber.  Washington,  $30  ;  all  timber,  good  soil.  Ozaukee, 
$50;  timber.  Racine,  $16  ;  about  30  per  cent,  timber,  10  per 
cent,  prairie,  and  60  per  cent,  marsh ;  the  latter  containing  iaig 
quantities  of  peat.  Green,  $15  ;  prairie,  second-rate  quality.  La¬ 
fayette,  $10  to  $20;  the  former  for  barrens,  oak  openings,  o 
brush  lands;  much  injured  by  drought,  and  soil  soon  exhaus  • 
Crawford,  $5  ;  rough  and  broken,  good  for  grazing,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c.  Richland,  $3.50 ;  rich,  black  muck  founded  on 
clay  and  hard-pan ;  deep  soil,  timber  land.  Vernon,  $3  ;  soil  vey 
rich.  Monroe,  $3 ;  bluff  land,  good  soil,  well  timbered;  valley 
land,  sandy  soil ;  oak  and  pine  timber.  J ackson,  $2  to  &  > 

•the  east  side  of  Black  River  the  soil  is  sand,  sand-loam,  ana  e*- 
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tensive  pine,  tamarack,  and  cranberry  swamps ;  on  the  west  side, 
mostly  oak  land  and  openings,  and  small  prairies  and  valleys. 
Trempeleau,  $7 ;  suited  to  grazing,  wheat  and  corn.  Buffalo,  §4. 
Pierce,  prairie  and  oak  openings  in  good  locations,  $8 ;  hard  wood 
timber,  $4  ;  pine,  $10.  St.  Croix,  $7  ;  mostly  prairie ;  three-fourths 
first  quality  soil ;  one-twentieth  timber.  Clark,  $3  to  $5 ;  hard  wood 
timber ;  soil  good  for  all  small  grains.  Marathon,  $4  for  prairie ; 
$10  to  $20  for  pine  land.  Chippewa,  light  prairie,  $3;  heavy  soil 
$5  to  $8  ;  timber,  hard  wood,  $3 ;  pine,  $5 ;  the  county  about 
equally  divided  between  prairie  and  timber.  Douglas,  $1.25 ; 
within  limits  of  land-grant  railroads,  $2.50  ;  Wisconsin  State  lands, 
75  cents  to  $1.25.  A  number  of  counties  report  no  lands  under 
this  head,  except  those  included  in  farms,  and  not  in  the  market 
as  wild  lands. 

Timber.— Wisconsin  possesses  abundant  timber  resources,  and 
an  immense  lumbering  business  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties,  the  pineries  of  Marathon,  Chippewa, 
Clark,  Wood,  St.  Croix,  and  other  counties,  furnishing  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  feet  of  logs  and  lumber  annually.  Our  Clark  correspond¬ 
ent  claims  that  100,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber  is  cut  each  year 
in  that  county  alone  ;  while  in  Monroe,  30,000,000  feet  is  annually 
cut  into  lumber  by  about  twenty  mills.  Hard  wood  timber  also 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  are  few  counties  with¬ 
out  sufficient  wood  for  local  uses.  The  lumbering  business  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  in  Brown  County, 
parties  boast  of  cutting  enough  white  pine  logs  from  eighty  acres 
to  net  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Minerals,  &c. — Of  minerals,  copper  is  found  in  Douglas, 
Chippewa,  Richland,  Lafayette,  Outagamie,  and  other  counties ; 
iron  in  Chippewa,  Jackson,  Richland,  Fond  du  Lac,  Sauk,  &c. ; 
limestone  in  Richland,  Rock,  Fond  du  Lac,  Brown ;  lead  and  zinc, 
in  Grant,  Iowa,  and  Lafayette;  marl  and  peat,  in  Walworth, 
Racine,  and  several  other  localities;  Marble  in  Richland,  and 
granite  in  Fond  du  Lac.  In  Douglas  there  are  two  veins  of 
c  tpper,  as  far  as  known,  running  through  the  county,  evidently 
the  same  description  of  rock  as  is  found  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  There  are  two  mines  in  operation  near  Superior.  In 
Outagamie,  not  much  has  been  done  in  developing  the  minerals, 
but  some  few  specimens  of  pure  Copper,  weighing  from  one  to 
five  pounds,  have  been  found.  Our  Lafayette  correspondent 
writes : — 

“  Our  county  is  rich  in  minerals.  Lead,  copper,  and  zinc  abound. 
The  great  lead  mines  of  the  State  are  principally  within  this 
county,  and  their  development  is  constant  and  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  in  most  instances.  Many  individuals  engaged  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  mineral  resources  have  realized  as  high  as  $100,000 
in  a  season.” 
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Peat  lias  been  worked  to  considerable  extent  in  several  counties. 
In  Racine  efforts  have  been  making  the  past  season  to  utilize 
these  peat  beds  for  fuel,  and  with  success,  as  in  that  locality  wood 
is  scarce  and  correspondingly  high.  About  500  tons  of  the 
former  have  been  manufactured  and  sold  at  $5  per  ton,  wood 
selling  at  $7  per  cord.  There  is  an  abundance  of  peat  in  the 
county. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Wisconsin  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  here,  her  rich  and  generous  soil  being  suited  to 
all  the  crops  of  the  latitude,  and  yielding  abundantly  under  the 
generally  indifferent  culture  to  which  it  has  been  subject. 

Crops. — Wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay,  are  the  staple 
crops  of  Wisconsin,  the  first-named  being  the  most  extensively 
grown  and  by  far  the  heaviest  money  crop,  being  made  a  special¬ 
ty  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  though  it  is  not  grown  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  crops  in  any  locality — as  in  all  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  a  variety  of  crops  being  cultivated.  In  La  Crosse, 
Monroe,  Richland,  Racine,  Sauk,  and  other  counties,  hops  are 
becoming  an  important  interest,  and  have  thus  far  proved  highly 
remunerative.  The  almost  universal  complaint  in  reference  to 
the  wheat  crop  is  that  the  yield  is  gradually  decreasing,  and  as 
generally  attributable  to  indifferent  culture  and  continuous  crop¬ 
ping.  Our  Walworth  correspondent  writes: — 

“  I  know  of  but  one  marked  and  general  peculiarity  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  crops  in  this  county,  and  that  is  the  general  effort  to 
cheat  the  soil  into  producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
crop  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  increasing  in  number,  however,  as  the  necessity  becomes 
more  apparent.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  decade 
may  be  safely  set  down  at  14  bushels  of  wheat ;  oats,  35 ;  corn, 
35  ;  rye,  20  ;  buckwheat,  10 ;  potatoes,  75  bushels.  In  1860,  wheat 
averaged  over  30  bushels  per  acre  in  this  county.  The  greatest 
amount  of  profit  during  the  term  named,  has  been  from  wheat, 
and  fyom  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  in  the  order  named. 
Beans  and  potatoes  have  not  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent 
as  a  market  crop,  though  for  the  last  three  years  the  latter  crop 
has  paid  well,  and  its  cultivation  is  increasing.” 

In  Fond  du  Lac,  wheat  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops,  our  cor¬ 
respondent  estimating  the  profit  on  the  former  at  50  per  cent., 
and  35  per  cent,  on  the  latter ;  while  in  Brown,  wheat  and  hay 
rank  first,  the  latter,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  bringing  $25  to  $35 
per  ton.  Our  Door  reporter  says : — 

“The  most  profitable  crops  are  wheat,  25  bushels  to  the  acre; 
oats,  40  bushels;  peas,  40  bushels;  potatoes,  130  bushels.” 

In  Calumet,  wheat  and  rape-seed  are  grown  as  follows : — 
“Winter  wheat,  25  bushels  per  acre;  spring  wheat,  18  bushels 
per  acre  ;  rape-seed,  17  bushels  per  acre ;  the  cost  of  sowing  and 
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harvesting  the  wheat  being  about  the  value  of  five  bushels,  and 
of  the  rape-seed,  four  bushels.” 

In  Outagamie  “the  largest  yield  of  winter  wheat  on  new 
ground  is  from  45  to  50  bushels — average,  35  to  40 ;  on  old  ground, 
30  to  35  bushels ;  spring  wheat,  when  well  cultivated,  35  bushels  ; 
expenses  of  crop  do  not  exceed  $9  per  acre,  including  seed.” 

In  Sauk,  “  hops  are  made  a  specialty,  growing  luxuriantly  and 
yielding  most  abundantly,  averaging  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per 
acre,  and  selling  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per  pound.  This 
county  alone,  last  season,  received  for  the  article  of  hops  about 
$3,000,000 — cost  of  raising,  about  22  cents  per  pound.”  Our 
Monroe  correspondent  estimates  the  profits  upon  this  crop  to  be 
350  per  cent,  on  outlay  of  capital  and  labor.  In  Richland  the 
profit  is  given  at  150  per  cent.  Sauk  is  at  present  the  great  hop 
county,  but  the  vines  are  being  largely  cultivated  in  other  locali¬ 
ties,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended  experiments  thus 
far  must  stimulate  still  greater  attention  to  the  crop,  to  which 
the  region  seems  especially  adapted. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1866  reached  20,307,920  bushels,  or  an 
average  of  14£  bushels  per  acre;  corn,  9,414,583  bushels,  average 
per  acre,  28.3;  oats,  17,174,086  bushels,  average  33.3;  potatoes, 
3,940,273  bushels,  average,  91  bushels  ;  hay,  1,151,477  tons,  aver¬ 
age,  1.3  ton  per  acre. 

Comparatively  little  winter  wheat  has  been  grown  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  but  its  success  has  been  so  repeatedly  demonstrated  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  that  the  quantity  raised  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

From  Marathon  our  correspondent  writes:— 

“  The  only  reason  why  farmers  do  not  raise  more  winter  wheat 
is  because  they  do  not  know  how  well  our  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted  to  it.” 

The  usual  time  for  sowing  spring  wheat  is  from  the  last  week 
in  March  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  April ;  and  for  winter, 
the  first  of  September.  Harvesting  commences  the  first  or  second 
week  in  July  with  winter  wheat,  and  extends  to  the  middle  of 
August  with  the  spring  grain.  The  general  mode  of  culture  for 
spring  wheat  is  to  plow  in  the  fall,  and  early  in  the  spring  use 
the  cultivator,  then  sow  the  wheat  and  harrow  until  the  wheat  is 
covered.  A  few  farmers  roll  their  wheat  soon  after  sowing,  but 
the  custom  is  dying  out  as  the  land  becomes  older.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  the  first,  second,  and  sometimes  the  third 
crops  on  new  ground  are  generally  spring  wheat ;  afterward, 
each  alternate  year  following,  oats  or  corn. 


MICHIGAN. 


The  State  of  Michigan  consists  of  two  disconnected  penin¬ 
sulas,  between  which  are  the  upper  ends  of  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron.  It  extends  from  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
on  the  south,  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  which  divides  it 
from  the  British  Possessions.  The  northern  division,  lying 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  is  316  miles  long,  and 
from  36  to  120  wide,  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  State.  The  southern  peninsula,  included  between 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  416  miles  long,  and  from 
50  to  300  wide.  The  State  has  a  lake  shore  line  of  1,400 
miles,  and  an  area  of  36,128,640  acres,  of  which  more  than 
5,000,000  acres  are  yet  unsold,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Gen¬ 
era1  Government. 

The  population  of  the  State  is  not  far  from  1,000,000. 

The  surface  of  the  northern  'peninsula  is  rugged  and  pictur¬ 
esque,  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  undulating 
plains.  The  Porcupine  Mountains  form  the  dividing  ridge 
between  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  are  upward  of 
2,000  feet  high.  “  The  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the 
sand  plains  excepted,  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  princi¬ 
pally  of  white  and  yellow  pine,  a  portion  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
birch,  oak,  and  aspen,  with  a  mixture  of  maple,  ash,  and  elm, 
especially  upon  the  rivers.  Of  the  pine  lands,  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  stretching  between  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the 
Ontonagon,  and  Montreal  rivers.  To  convert  this  material 
into  lumber,  there  are  discharging  into  the  lakes  forty  large 
and  sixty  smaller  streams,  which  will  furnish  a  hydraulic 
power  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  These  streams,  the  largest 
of  which  does  not  exceed  150  miles,  irrigate  the  country 
abundantly,  and  by  their  facilities  for  navigation  furnish  easy 
access  to  the  interior.  The  head  branches  of  the  opposite 
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lake  streams  often  interlock,  and  when  they  do  not  communi¬ 
cate,  furnish  an  easy  portage  from  one  to  the  other,  by  which 
navigation  between  the  lakes  is  easily  effected  with  the  lighter 
craft.  The  lake  coast  of  this  section  of  the  State  has  been 
estimated  at  between  700  and  800  miles  in  length,  and  that 
five-sevenths  of  the  entire  peninsula  may  be  reached  by  the 
common  lake  vessels.  This  peninsula  (the  northern  part  of 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Siberia  of  Michigan),  it 
is  probable,  will  never  be  noted  for  its  agricultural  productions, 
or  immediately  for  the  density  of  its  population.  With  the 
exception  of  the  fertile  intervals  on  the  rivers,  the  soil  of  the 
northern  portion  has  all  the  evidences  of  sterility,  as  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  its  mountains  and  barren  sand  plains.  The  southern 
part  is  more  congenial  in  climate  and  soil.  This  is  the  lime¬ 
stone  region,  which  extends  to  an  undetermined  line,  separat¬ 
ing  the  primary  and  secondary  formations.  Throughout  this 
region  the  sugar-maple  tree  is  abundant,  interspersed  with 
the  white  and  red  oak,  the  beech,  and  occasionally  tracts  of 
spruce  and  other  forest-trees.  It  is  here  that  the  more  even 
and  fertile  tracts  of  land  are  found,  and  where,  at  some  future 
day,  will  cluster  the  agricultural  population  of  the  peninsula. 
The  soil  is  admirably  fitted  for  grasses  and  all  esculent  roots  ; 
the  potato  also  finds  here  a  congenial  locality,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly.  Wheat  and  other 
small  grains  may  be  cultivated,  but  for  corn  the  country  and 
climate  appears  to  be  uncongenial.  The  lake  fisheries,  on 
both  sides  of  the  peninsula,  are  destined  to  be  of  no  mean 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlers.  In  variety  numer¬ 
ous,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  fisheries  in  these 
waters  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  those  counting  the 
resources  of  the  section.  The  Indians  formerly  derived  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  this  source,  and 
from  the  first  settlements  of  the  French  to  the  present,  day 
their  value  has  always  been  asserted.  But  this  peninsula  is 
also  a  great  mineral  region — not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the 
Union,  and  on  that  interest  will  its  future  prosperity  mainly 
depend.  Iron  and  copper  are  found  in  all  the  western  and 
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northern  parts,  from  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  the  Keweenaw 
Point  to  the  Montreal  River,  the  iron  being  chiefly  a  mag¬ 
netic  ore,  equal  in  purity  and  quality  to  that  of  Missouri,  and 
the  copper,  often  in  native  bowlders,  more  plentiful  than  else¬ 
where  occurring.” 

The  southern  jpemnsula  presents,  in  most  respects,  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  northern.  Its  surface  is  generally  level 
or  rolling,  and  its  soil  is  characterized  by  extreme  fertility. 
Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  a  strip  or  belt  of  territory, 
extending  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  which  may  be 
called  flat.  This  plain  gradually  becomes  undulating,  until 
it  culminates  in  a  low  dividing  ridge,  or  water-shed,  which 
passes  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  from  north 
to  south,  whence  there  is  a  gradual  and  unbroken  slope  toward 
Lake  Michigan,  furnishing  excellent  drainage.  “  To  the 
traveler  the  country  presents  an  appearance  eminently  pictur¬ 
esque  and  delightful.  Through  a  considerable  portion  the 
surface  is  so  even  and  free  from  brush  as  to  admit  of  carriages 
being  driven  through  it  with  the  same  facility  as  over  the 
prairie  or  common  road.  The  lowering  forest  and  grove,  the 
luxuriant  prairie,  the  crystal  lake  and  limpid  rivulet,  are  so 
frequently  and  happily  blended  together,  especially  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  peninsula,  as  to  confer  additional 
charms  upon  the  high  finishing  of  a  landscape,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Union.” 

“  Hot  only  is  this  State  surrounded  by  lakes,  but  the  in¬ 
terior  is  interspersed  with  them  from  one  border  to  the  other. 
The  country  indeed  is  literally  maculated  with  small  lakes  of 
every  form  and  size,  from  an  area  of  1  to  1,000  acres,  though, 
as  a  general  rule,  they* do  not  perhaps  average  500  acres  in 
extent.  They  are  sometimes  so  frequent  that  several  of  them 
may  be  seen  from  the  same  position.  They  are  usually  very 
deep,  with  gravelly  bottoms,  waters  transparent,  and  of  a  cool 
temperature  at  all  seasons.  This  latter  fact  is  supposed  to  be 
in  consequence  of  springs  which  furnish  them  constant  sup¬ 
plies.  W ater-fowl  of  various  sorts  inhabit  their  shores,  and  their 
depths  are  the  domain  of  abundance  of  fish,  such  as  trout,  bass, 
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pike,  pickerel,  dace,  perch,  cat-fish,  sucker,  bull-head,  &c., 
which  often  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  It  is  usual  to  find 
some  creek  or  rivulet  originating  in  these ;  but  what  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  fact,  and  not  easily  accounted  for,  many  of  these  bodies 
of  liYing  water  have  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored 
with  fish.  A  lake  of  this  description,  with  its  rich  stores  of 
fish  and  game,  forms  no  unenviable  appendage  to  a  farm,  and 
is  properly  appreciated.  But,  with  all  its  length  of  lake  coast, 
Michigan  can  boast  of  but  few  good  harbors,  yet  there  are 
several  that  afford  excellent  shelter  from  the  storms  that  fre¬ 
quently  sweep  over  these  great  inland  seas,  and  lash  them 
into  turmoil.” 

The  copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  are  known  throughout  the  world.  The  existence 
of  native  copper  in  this  region  was  noticed  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  referred  to  in  books  published  at  this 
period.  In  the  year  1771,  an  English  trader,  named  Alexan¬ 
der  Henry,  spent  considerable  money  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
copper  near  the  forks  of  the  Ontonagon  River ;  but  it  was 
not  until  about  the  year  1844 — after  the  Lake  Superior  min¬ 
eral  regions  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States, 
and  surveys  and  geological  explorations  had  thoroughly  de¬ 
monstrated  the  existence  of  this  mineral  in  large  quantities _ 

that  private  enterprise  was  stimulated  to  such  efforts  as  resulted 
in  the  profitable  working  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines. 

The  region  containing  copper  was  limited  to  a  range  of 
hills,  about  two  miles  wide,  and  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high, 
commencing  at  the  coast  on  Keweenaw  Point,  running  down 
the  promontory  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  extending 
at  least  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Ontonagon  River. 
These  hills  are  formed  of  strata  of  trap,' alternating  with  sand¬ 
stone  and  conglomerate  rock,  which  dip  and  disappear  to  the 
north,  to  again  become  visible  upon  Isle  Royale,  forty-five 
miles  distant  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  There  are  other 
similar  formations  in  the  peninsula  which  are  known  to  con¬ 
tain  copper,  but  all  the  mines  at  present  profitably  worked 
are  within  the  area  above  indicated. 
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Throughout  this  region  the  copper  is  only  found  in  a  me* 
tallic  state,  copper  ore  being  found  so  rarely  as  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  cabinet  specimen,  lumps  of  all  smes  and  shapes  are 
found  in  the  reins  mingled  with  quartz.  These  masses  are- 
never  alloyed,  but  are  frequently  associated  with  native  silver. 
The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  specimen  weighing  three 
pounds,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  pure  silver.  During  the 
summer  of  1858,  a  mass  of  native  copper  was  exposed,  48  ieet 
in  length,  20  in  thickness,  and  weighing  more  than  1 5°  tons. 
The  management  of  these  immense  mass®  is  very  difficult. 
They  must  be  reduced  to  lumps  of  five  or  six  tons  before  they 
can  be  hoisted  up  the  shafts ;  and  as  they  can  not  be  separated 
with  powder,  they  are  cut  with  long  steel  chisels  upon ^  which 
two  workmen  strike  alternately,  while  the  chisel  is  held  by  a 
third  Sometimes  a  month  is  required  to  complete  a  smgle  cut. 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  yielded  from  the  commenMnent 
of  mining  in  1844^15,  to  January  1,  1858,  a  tota  of  24,52 
tons,  which,  reduced  to  ingot  copper  at  67  per  cent.,  is  164 
tons,  valued  at  $8,216,000.  The  copper  interests  are  in  y 
depressed  state  at  present,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper, 

“toeing  h”med  immense  importance  in  northern 
Michigan.  The  principal  deposits  are  found  in  Marquette 
County,  from  twelve  to  fifty  miles  back  from  1*1*  S»pen» 
The  ore  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying,  and  1S  ver?P  ’ 
of  it  yielding  68  per  cent,  of  iron,  without  a  trace  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  manganese.  The  ore  formsV^f&  e°feet 
the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  sometimes  1,000  or  more 
wide,  and  extending  for  miles.  At  one  P^s  a  mouuta^ 
or  hill  180  feet  in  height,  consisting  entirely  ^ 

hands  of  pure,  fine-grained,  steel-gray  peroxid  ’ 

deep  red  jasper  ore.  The  layers  are  generally  ^ 

fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  curiously  contorted.  P 

is  estimated  to  he  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than am  « 
A  railroad  runs  through  this  district  connec  g 
on  Lake  Superior  with  Esconaba  on  the  wate 
Michigan. 
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This  region  offers  many  inducements  to  tlie  summer  tourist, 
and  is  annually  visited  by  health  and  pleasure-seekers,  who 
return  invigorated  with  the  pure  air  and  charmed  with  the 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  around  Lake  Superior.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  says : — 

The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  abound  in  striking  and  romantic 
views,  the  “pictured  rocks”  being  objects  of  special  interest. 
They  are  composed  of  party-colored  sandstones  worn  by  the  at¬ 
trition  of  the  waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  ruined  temples 
and  castles.  They  are  sixty  miles  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Soil. — The  soil  in  the  middle  and  south  of  the  lower  peninsula 
is  .very  rich,  generally  free  from  stones,  of  a  deep,  dark,  rich, 
sandy  loam,  often  mingled  with  gravel  and  clay.  The  northern 
part  is  well  timbered,  arable,  and  fertile. 

The  agricultural  character  of  the  northern  peninsula  has  not 
been  determined.  Portions  of  it  are  densely  timbered,  furnishing 
immense  quantities  of  lumber,  for  domestic  use  and  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  the  trees  being  the  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  and 
oak.  In  the  lower  peninsula  are  heavily  timbered  tracts  of  black 
and  white  walnut,  sugar-maple,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  basswood, 
locust,  and  poplar. 

Climate  and  Productions. — The  climate  of  Michigan  is  less 
severe  than  that  of  other  portions  of  the  country  between  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  being  softened  by  the  immense  fresh¬ 
water  surface  on  the  borders  of  the  State. 

The  colder  and  less  genial  climate  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
though  admitting  good  crops  of  winter  grain,  is  not  favorable  to 
maize.  The  lower  portion  of  the  State,  however,  produces  large 
aggregates  of  all  kinds  of  cereals. 

The  agricultural  yield  of  the  State  is  immense  in  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  beans,  and  hay,  also  the 
products  of  the  orchard  (apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  plums),  and 
of  the  dairy.  The  yield  of  maple-sugar,  sorghum-molasses,  and 
honey,  is  abundant  and  increasing. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  for  manufacture. 

Wool  raising  is  an  important  branch  of  husbandry.  The  clip 
of  1S66  was  estimated  at  9,750,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
2,500,000  pounds  over  the  clip  of  1864,  notwithstanding  an 
immense  exportation  of  sheep  to  Iowa. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Michigan  is  of  great  value  and  extent ; 
the  extensive  pineries,  after  satisfying  the  home  demand,  supply 
a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  quantity  cut  in  1866  was 
largely  in  excess  of  the  product  of  the  previous  year — at  least  30 
per  cent. ;  the  total  amounted  to  lj!25,000,000  feet. 
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Minerals  —The  upper  peninsula,  rich  in  minerals,  prominent 
among;  which  is  copper,  is  mostly  of  primitive  geological  char¬ 
acter  °  the  lower  exclusively  secondary.  The  copper  deposits 
among  the  primary  rocks  of  the  northern  peninsula  are  the  rich-  ^ 
est  in  the  world,  the  copper  belt  being  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  Iona-  and  from  two  to  six  miles  wide.  A  block  of  several 
tons  of  almost  pure  copper,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon 
River  has  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Washington  monument 
at  the  national  capital.  A  mass  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  was  uncovered  in  1 854  in  the  N orth  American  mine. 

Isle  Royale  abounds  in  this  mineral ;  one  house  m  that  district, 
during  five  and  a  half  months  of  1854,  shipped  over  two  millions 
of  pounds,  and  in  the  nine  years  previous  there  were  produced 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons.  The  yield 
of  copper  in  the  State  has  risen  to  an  annual  average  of  eight 
thousand  tons,  with  promise  of  steady  increase.  The  opening  ot 
the  St.  Mary’s  Canal  and  the  clearing  of  the  entrance  into  Portage 
Lake  have  given  fresh  impetus  to  this  branch  of  mining  industry, 
which  is  becoming  on(?of  the  most  cherished  interests  of  the  State. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  connection  with  the  copper  m  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  precious 
metal.  Iron  of  superior  quality  has  been  discovered  in  a  bed  ot 
slate  from  six  to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  long,  extending  into  Wisconsin.  In  the  production  of  this 
mineral  in  1863,  Michigan  was  only  second  to  Pennsylvania, 
having  produced  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  tons 
of  ore.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  on  an  enlarging  scale  to  meet 
the  demand  of  manufactures.  Salt  also  exists  in  quantities  repay¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  high  prices  lately  prevailing  have  caused  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  salt  fields  around  Saginaw,  a. basin  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  square,  in  which  by  boring  some  eight  hundred  fee  ,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  brine  is  obtained,  yielding  eig  y 
ninety  per  cent,  of  salt.  . 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  interests  in  the  year 
were  represented  by  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  foi  ty-eig 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $23,808,226.  The  cost  ofla  01  ‘ 
the  raw  material  amounted  to  $24,370,658,  the  total  value  o 
products  having  been  $32,658,356,  giving  a  surplus  over  cost  oi 
labor  and  materials  of  $8,287,698,  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  on  m 
capital  invested.  These  establishments  were  mostly  engageam 
the  working  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  mines  ana  the 
into  forms  for  the  more  elaborate  processes  in  the  older  • 
Yet  the  increase  of  labor  and  capital  is  such  that  the  in  e  a 
industries  of  the  people  are  finding  occupation  in  the  g 
branches  of  manufactures.  ,  .  fi.i. 

Miscellaneous. — The  lakes*  around  the  State  aboun  i  > 
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consisting  of  white  fish,  pickerel,  siskiwit,  trout,  bass,  herring,  and 
muskallonge.  They.ield  of  1865,  was  35,200  barrels,  averaging 
sixteen  dollars  each,  amounting  to  $563,200,  the  legislature 
having  forbidden  seine-fishing  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  this 
branch  of  industry. 

Upward  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  railroad  have  been  complet¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  six 
hundred  more  are  in  course  of  construction  or  projected,  the 
completion  of  which  will  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  State. 

Lansing,  the  capital,  on  Grand  River,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  northwest  from  Detroit,  was,  when  selected  as  the  seat  of 
government  in  1847,  an  unbroken  wilderness.  It  is  now  a  city  of 
nearly  five  thousand  inhabitants,  containing  churches,  banks,  news¬ 
paper  establishments,  and  institutions  of  learning,  male  and  female. 

Detroit,  settled  by  the  French  in  1670,  situated  on  the  strait 
connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  is  a  splendid  city,  with  a 
population  in  1865  of  sixty  thousand,  now  rapidly  increasing.  It 
is  well  built,  gas  lit,  and  provided  -with  ample  street  railways, 
possesses  a  very  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  accommodated 
in  neat  and  commodious  edifices,  while  its  churches  embrace 
several  specimens  of  elaborate  and  tasteful  architecture. 

Its  position  is  admirable  for  commerce,  of  which  it  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  share,  having  lines  of  trade  with  Liverpool.  Monroe, 
Saginaw,  Port  Huron,  Ste.  Marie,  and  New  Buffalo,  are  also 
important  places. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  debt 
small  and  in  rapid  liquidation.  Educational  endowments  are 
liberal  and  well  administered. 

The  resources  of  the  State  when  fully  developed  will  doubtless 
be  sufficient  to  support  comfortably  a  population  of  ten  millions. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  month 
of  April,  1868,  contains  the  following : — 

Relative  Value  op  Wild  Lands  as  compared  with  1860. — Of 
the  counties  making  returns  to  our  circular,  but  one,  Ontonagon, 
reports  a  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  depreciation  in  this  case 
being  attributed  to  the  great  depression  of  the  copper  mining  in¬ 
terest.  Bay  County  claims  an  increase  of  300  per  cent ;  Iosco,  Al¬ 
pena,  and  Gratiot  from  200  to  250;  Delta,  Leelenaw,  Cass,  Clinton, 
and  Jackson,  100 ;  Kent,  66  ;  Lapeer,  Ingham,  Barry,  Branch,  Otta¬ 
wa,  and  Muskegon,  50 ;  Berrien,  Van  Buren,  Macomb,  St.  Joseph, 
30  to  40  ;  Alcona,  Livingston,  Hillsdale,  and  Kalamazoo,  15  to  25 
per  cent. ;  showing  an  average  increase  of  about  70  per  cent,  for 
the  State  since  the  estimates  of  1860.  Mason  County  has  been 
mostly  settled  under  the  homestead  laws  since  1862,  and  farm 
lands  have  increased  from  $1.25  to  $10  per  acre. 
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Present  Price  of  Unimproved  Land. — Wild  or  unimproved 
lands  are  reported  at  various  figures  from  the  Government  minimum 
Drice  up  to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  condition.  In 
Ontonagon,  in  the  northwest,  on  Lake  Superior,  the  average  value 
is  $6  per  acre,  heavily  timbered  with  hemlock,  maple,  birch,  and 

pine  suited  to  wheat  culture,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Delta  County, 

II  25  to  $2  50  •  about  one-tenth  in  hard  wood,  good  soil-,  the  re¬ 
mainder  pine,  sandy,  and  poor.  Leelenaw,  Government  lands, 
$125-  held  by  individuals,  $5  per  acre  ;  soil  a  sandy  loam.  Mason, 
Government  land,  $1.25  to  $2.50  ;  State  swamp,  $1.25  ;  railroad, 
about  $2.50;  the  swamp  is  in  cedar,  ash,  and  hemlock  timber; 
when  cleared  makes  good  grass  land  ;  one-half  the  county  m  pine 
now  being  cut  off,  soil  poor,  light.  Muskegon,  $8  per  acre ;  soil 
nartlv  clav  loam,  remainder  sandy.  Ottawa,  $8.50  on  an  average, 
though  some  fruit  lands  are  selling  as  high  as  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 
Kent°  average  value,  $15  ;  soil  various,  some  superior  wheat  land. 
Van  Buren,  $16  per  acre.  Cass,  $25,  if  dry  enough  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  without  draining ;  wetlands  not  worth  so  much ;  dry  lands 
generally  timbered  heavily;  will  produce  grass,  wheat  corn, 
potatoes,  &c.,  in  perfection,  also  fruits  suited  to  the  latitude 
Branch  $10  to  $40  per  acre,  mostly  timber.  Hillsdale,  $10  per 
acre  generally  broken  by  hills  and  swamps.  Jackson,  but  small 
parcefs  left,  worth  $25  to  $30  per  acre.  Calhoun,  $15  per  acre; 
three-fourths  good  farming  lands  when  cleared ;  one-fourth  swamp, 
mostly  without  timber.  Kalamazoo,  mostly  oak  openings  and 
beach  and  maple  lands;  soil  fertile,  desirable  for  wheat  and  grass. 
Barry,  $10  per  acre.  Clinton,  unimproved,  farming  lands  are  worth 
$9  per  acre ;  quality  excellent,  gently  rolling,  half  timber  and  halt 
oak  openings ;  soil  varying  from  light  sand  to  heavy  clay, 
swamp  lands  of  little  market  value,  though  they  contain  inex¬ 
haustible  stores  of  peat  and  marl.  Ingham,  greater  part  ot  the 
wild  land  is  wet,  mostly  black  muck,  highly  productive  whe 
drained;  there  are  also  dry  farming  tracts,  well  timbeied.  h 
tiot:  $6  per  acre,  chiefly  farm  land,  very  fertile,  producing  g 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  Macomb,  $25  per  acre,  various  qua  ties 
,  nearly  all  susceptible  of  high  cultivation.  Lapeer,  $o  to  $20  in 
the  south,  oak  openings,  northern  portion,  heavily  timberea, 
nearly  all  good  farm  land.  Mackinaw,  $1.25  per  acre ;  little 
farming  done  in  the  county.  Bay,  $7  per  acre,  well  timberea. 
Iosco,  $4  to  $15  per  acre.  Alcona,  $1.25  per  acre,  thoug 
of  pine  land  reserve  it  at  that  price.  Alpena,  a  large  P01  , 

the  farming  lands  belong  to  the  Government,  and  can  Pu 
at  $1.25  per  acre,  while  land  in  second  hands  commands 
to  $20,  according  to  quality  and  location.  In  several  coun 
the  unimproved  and  timber  lands  belong  to  farms,  and  a 
the  market  separately.  „„„ 

Minerals,  &c.— The  mineral  resources  of  Michigan  are  c  y 
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confined  to  the  northern  peninsula,  the  copper  and  iron  regions 
of  which  are  too  widely  known  to  need  detailed  description 
here.  The  great  copper  deposits  are  principally  located  in  the 
Keweenaw  peninsula,  but  the  beds  extend  along  the  lake  from 
Ontonagon  to  Schoolcraft  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  ex¬ 
treme  length  of  the  copper  beds  is  said  to  be  135  miles,  with  a 
width  varying  from  one  to  six  miles,  though  the  mineral  does  not 
exist  in  every  portion  of  this  extent,  miles  sometimes  intervening 
with  no  traces  of  the  ore.  The  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  found 
chiefly  in  Marquette  County,  where  there  are  literally  mountains 
of  this  metal.  Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  Delta,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Berrien  and  Branch  counties.  Coal  abounds  in  Jackson,  and 
is  found  in  limited  quantity  in  Ingham,  Bay,  and  other  counties, 
but  as  yet  has  been  but  slightly  developed.  Gypsum  is  reported  in 
Van  Wert,  Iosco,  &c. ;  salt  wells  in  Ingham  and  Van  Wert;  clay 
and  lime  in  Jackson,  Alpena,  &c.  Marl  is  also  abundant  in  some 
localities.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  great  variety  in 
all  sections  of  the  State,  and  in  several  counties  lumbering  is  an 
extensive  business.  In  Gratiot  County  large  forces  of  men  are 
employed  every  winter  in  lumbering  off  the  pine,  and  during  the 
past  year  8,000  to  10,000  acres  have  been  cleared  up  and  put  in 
crops  or  in  readiness  for  seeding  in  the  spring.  Large  forests  of 
sugar-maple  exist  in  this  county,  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
of  maple-sugar  are  made  annually.  Our  Alcona  correspondent 
says  that  county  “  is  almost  a  solid  body  of  pine  timber,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  small  tracts  of  farming  lands  of  the  best  quality, 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  birch  and  sugar-maple.” 

Crops. — Wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  hops,  &c.,  are  grown 
generally  throughout  the  State,  no  county  or  section  being  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  any  particular  crop,  though  wheat  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  product  in  many  counties,  potatoes  and  hay  in  others,  while 
corn,  hops,  pork,  and  wool  are  the  money  crops  in  some  sections. 
Wheat  and  corn  are  largely  grown  in  Muskegon,  Berrien,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Cass,  Barry,  Hillsdale,  St.  Joseph,  Livingston,  Van  Buren, 
Calhoun,  Kent,  Gratiot,  Macomb,  Lapeer,  Ingham,  Clinton,  and 
other  counties ;  potatoes  have  been  a  leading  crop  in  Mason, 
St.  Joseph,  Mackinaw,  Ontonagon,  Delta,  Alcona,  Alpena,  Iosco; 
hay  in  Bay,  Ontonagon,  Delta,  Alcona,  &c. ;  hops  in  Calhoun, 
Y an  Buren,  Macomb ;  wool  in  Livingston,  Kent,  and  Clinton. 
Our  Calhoun  reporter  writes  : 

“  In  1863  this  county  produced  about  860,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
averaging  nearly  15  bushels  per  acre,  worth  in  round  numbers 
$1,500,000.  D.  F.  Curtis,  living  near  this  city  (Marshall),  har¬ 
vested  40  acres  of  Treadwell  wheat  this  year,  which  yielded  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  sold  in  September  at  $2  per  bushel.  It  was 
sown  on  a  clover  sod,  plowed  early  with  a  three-horse  team, 
thoroughly  dragged  and  cultivated,  drilled  in.  (This  is  more 
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than  double  the  average  of  our  county.)  Another  gentleman 
has  several  acres  in  hops ;  his  crop  last  year  was  about  1,100 
pounds  per  acre,  which  sold  at  60  cents  per  pound,  yielding  a  net 
profit  of  $300,  in  addition  to  the  roots  sold  in  the  spring,  which, 
at  $3  per  bushel,  produced  nearly  half  as  much  more.  The  prices 
of  both  the  hops  and  roots  were  high,  rather  speculative.” 

In  Clinton,  last  season,  our  reporter  says  he  harvested  168 
bushels  of  wheat  on  seven  acres  of  clover  sod,  from  which  the 
stumps  had  not  been  removed,  and  that  a  neighbor  raised  500 
bushels  upon  18  acres;  and  adds  that  those  who  take  pains  get 
from  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Ingham  averages  12  to  15 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  netting  about  $10  per  acre.  In 
Gratiot  winter  wheat  on  well-worked  summer  fallow,  not  mo¬ 
lested  by  the  midge,  yields  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre;  spring 
wheat  does  as  well  in  favorable  seasons.  In  Hillsdale,  wheat  has 
become  a  precarious  crop,  from  bad  farming,  and  more  attention 
is  given  to  corn,  which  seldom  fails,  and  is  considered  more  prof¬ 
itable  when  fed  out  on  the  farm.  Farmers  in  the  lumbering 
regions  and  counties  adjacent  find  the  production  of  potatoes, 
hay,  and  oats  the  most  profitable;  always  having  a  ready  market 
for  their  surplus,  and  the  crops  being  pretty  reliable.  In  Iosco, 
our  reporter  says,  they  grow  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
and  make  a  profit  of  $225  per  acre.  Our  Alpena  correspondent 

Sa“SHay  is  worth  $30  per  ton ;  oats,  $1  per  bushel ;  potatoes,  $1.50 
per  bushel.  This  county  purchased  and  brought  here  last  year 
at  a  cost  of  $4  per  ton,  not  less  than  600  tons  of  hay,  15,000 
bushels  of  oats,  and  5,000  to  6,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  I  no 
price  paid  for  clearing  lands  is  $20  to  $25  per  acre,  which  land 
will  yield  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acie, 
from  20  to  50  bushels  of  oats,  and  from  100  to  200  bushels  of 
potatoes,  with  good  market  at  cash  prices.  Last  season  I  ha 
acres  of  grass,  and  was  offered  $20  per  acre  for  it  as  it  stood,  and 
I  think  this  amount  can  be  netted  from  any  fair  acre  ot  farming 
land  in  this  county.” 

From  St.  Joseph  County  we  have:  “ Potatoes  and  pepper 
oil  are  specialties  in  this  county.  Of  the  former  not  less  t 
200,000  bushels  were  shipped  from  the  county  last  season,  a 
average  of  65  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer,  and  of  the  Jatt 
about  7,000  pounds,  at  $4.75  per  pound.  Those  engaged  in 
culture  of  these  crops  are  well  satisfied  with  the  profits,  poh 
being  well  calculated  to  subdue  the  land  and  leave  it  in  g 
condition  for  laying  down  to  grass,  while  peppermint  leaves j 
land  (after  yielding  three  crops  to  one  planting)  m  fine  con 
for  wheat,  our  staple  crop.”  . 

Hop  culture  is  proving  largely  remunerative  wherever  e 
in,  and  the  business  is  annually  increasing  in  the  State. 
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has  been  a  prominent  production  in  some  sections,  but  the  low 
prices  of  the  past  season  have  discouraged  many  farmers,  and  less 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  branch,  the  returns  of  the  number 
of  sheep  m  the  State,  January  1, 1868,  showing  a  decline  of  80  000 
irom  the  year  preceding. 

Unlike  other  States  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  Michigan  raises 
winter  wheat  principally,  the  peculiar  location  of  the  State,  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  having  much  to  do  with  the  general 
exemption  of  winter  grains  from  the  freezing-out  to  which  the 
crop  m  other  Northern  States  is  so  frequently  subjected. 

Ihe  sowing  season  extends  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  though  the  greater  portion  is  put  in  from  the  6th  to  the  20th 
and  harvesting  is  generally  dorfe  from  the  5th  to  the  20th  of  July’ 
though  it  is  sometimes  commenced  in  some  counties  as  early  as 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  in  others  extends  into  August  Not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  acreage  of  the  State  is  drilled  and 
in  some  counties  drilling  has  not  been  introduced.  In  Van  Buren 
Lapeer,  Macomb  St.  Joseph,  Barry,  Livingston,  Cass,  Jackson’ 
Calhoun,  Oakland,  Kalamazoo,  and  a  few  other  counties,  the  pro¬ 
portion  sown  broadcast  is  about  one-half  on  an  average  Living¬ 
ston  reports  nine-tenths  drilled  and  Cass  three-fourth!.  Summer 
tallowing  for  wheat  appears  to  be  general.  In  Branch  County 
our  reporter  says,  they  usually  summer-fallow,  plow  twice,  and’ 
drag  sufficiently  to  make  the  ground  mellow.  In  Calhoun  « three-' 
fourths  of  the  crop  is  grown  on  fallow,  of  which  two-thirds  is 
sown  on  clover  sod,  plowed  once  ;  after  cultivation  with  harrow 
and  cultivator  or  gang-plow,  the  rest  of  the  fallow  being  plowed 
twice ;  one-fourth  .of  the  whole  crop  comes  after  corn  or  other 
spring  crop,  a  moiety  being  sown  in  corn  without  cutting  up. 
Ihis  corn  !s  planted  five  feet  apart  in  squares,  cultivated  tlior- 
v?  Pvllt  ln  7lth  horse  cultivator,  the  com  being  husked 
off  the  ^bs  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  the  cattle  allowed  to 
winter  m  the  field  when  covered  with  snow  ” 

Joseph  reporter  says  that  the  mode  of  culture  varies 
among  the  best  farmers  but  they  generally  plow  clover  sod  in 
S°™  th^.  let  *  be  without  plowing  again,  but  till  thor- 
ouahly  with  cultivator  and  harrow,  while  others  plow  again  in 
A“p“st-  Our  Berrien  correspondent  writes  : — 

The  manner  of  cultivation  varies  according  to  means  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  My  method  is  to  plow  twice,  from  nine  to  eleven 
inches  deep,  with  three  or  four  heavy  horses,  harrow  thoroughly 
sow  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  two  bushels,  according  to  size  of 
rTf1 ’  cultlvate  with  a  nine-tooth  cultivator,  cross-harrow  with  a 
light  harrow,  then  roll  with  a  heavy  roller.  With  this  treatment 
1  usually  raise  heavy  crops.” 

.  T.he  lenSth  of  season  during  which  farm  stock  can  feed  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  pastures  is  reported  from  four  to  seven  months 
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The  great  State  of  Illinois,  second  only  in  agricultural  im¬ 
portance  to  New  York  State,  presents  a  brilliant  illustration 
of  tbe  wonderful  progress  and  development  of  the  prairie 
regions  which  occupy  that  division  of  our  country  lying  west 
of  the  great  lakes.  In  some  respects  Illinois  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  promotive  of  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
no  other  Western  State.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  confirm 
this  assertion.  Her  northeastern  borders  are  washed  by  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan,  affording  a  water  outlet  to  tbe  At¬ 
lantic  ;  her  entire  western  and  southwestern  borders  rest  on 
the  Mississippi  River  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  while 
the  southern  and  parts  of  the  eastern  boundary  are  flanked  by 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers— affording  a  river  and  lake  com¬ 
munication  with  the  sea  unequaled  by  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  interna 
and  border  river  navigation  of  Illinois  has  an  extent  of  over 
1,200  miles. 

Such  superior  facilities  for  floating  to  market  the  bountiful 
productions  of  a  region  of  almost  universal  fertility,  furnish 
easy  explanation  for  the  rapid  growth  and  enduring  prosperity 
which  have  combined  to  make  Illinois  a  leading  State  of  t  e 

Illinois  occupies  a  geographical  position  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products. 
The  latitudinal  extremes  of  the  State  are  37£°  and  42  ,  in 
volving  climatic  differences  rarely  found  in  other  States. 
The  northern  portions  are  well  adapted  to  the  cereals,  pro 
ducing  bountiful  yields  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  escu  en 
roots ;  the  central  favors  a  more  prolific  growth  of  the  same 
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varieties ;  while  the  southern  portion,  with  its  softened  tem¬ 
perature,  not  only  nourishes  all  these,  but  in  some  sections  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  variety 
of  delicate  fruits,  which  in  higher  latitudes  are  subject  to 
earlier  frosts  and  shorter  growing  seasons.  The  castor  bean 
has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  a  reliable  crop.  Tobacco  is  extensively 
grown,  the  crop  of  last  year  selling  for  $1,260,000,  and  cotton 
also  constitutes  an  important  product  of  the  State. 

Not  alone  in  agricultural  resources  is  Illinois  specially 
favored.  The  northern  part  abounds  in  mineral  products  of 
great  commercial  value,  and  scattered  through  almost  the 
entire  State  are  inexhaustible  deposits  of  coal,  comprising  a 
field  six  times  as  large  as  all  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain. 
The  lead  district  of  Illinois  covers  an  extent  of  over  160,000 
acres.  The  annual  product  of  this  mineral  from  the  district 
mentioned  is  very  great,  but  as  the  records  of  shipments  from 
Galena  include  the  yield  from  the  mines  of  southwestern  Wis¬ 
consin,  no  special  figures  for  Illinois  can  be  given.  Iron  is 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  southern  portions 
of  the  State. 

The  timber  supply  of  Illinois  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  prairie  State,  but  is  not  equally  distributed.  Some 
counties  possess  a  superabundance,  while  others  are  almost 
destitute  even  of  the  limited  requirements  for  fuel.  The  most 
abundant  varieties  of  timber  are  the  oaks,  ash,  hickory,  elm, 
maple,  locust,  cottonwood,  walnut,  and  linden.  In  some  of 
the  rich  river  bottoms  the  cottonwood  and  sycamore  attain  an 
enormous  size. 

While  this  State,  in  common  with  Indiana  and  Ohio,  does 
not  ofier  the  young  and  vigorous  emigrant  farmer,  whose 
principal  possessions  are  his  strong  arms  and  willingness  to 
work,  equal  advantages  with  newer  and  less  thickly  settled 
regions  in  respect  to  cheap  lands  and  growing  opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  chances  are  by  no  means  all  taken.  Patient  industry 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  success  and  independence,  and  there 
are  always  openings  in  the  enterprising  towns  and  cities  of 
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these  States  for  the  skilled  artisan,  the  merchant,  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  to  which  the  cities  of  the  old  world  can  offer  no 
comparison.  The  foreign  population  of  Illinois  already  num¬ 
bers  several  hundred  thousands,  who  find  on  its  broad  prairies 
and  extensive  bottoms  a  more  genial  climate,  a  prolific  soil, 
and  more  numerous  opportunities  for  successful  industry, 
than  were  afforded  in  their  native  lands ;  and  better  still, 
they  here  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  which  are 
unattainable  in  the  old  world. 

The  rivers  which  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  State  are 
Rock,  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  and  Big  Muddy,  affluents  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  Embarras  and  Little  Wabash,  tributaries  of 
the  Wabash ;  and  the  Saline  and  Cash  rivers,  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio.  The  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  of  these ;  it 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines,  and 
in  its  course  of  500  miles  toward  the  Mississippi  receives  Fos* 
and  Spoon  rivers,  Crooked  Creek,  and  several  other  streams 
from  the  north,  and  the  Yermilion,  Mackinaw,  Sangamon, 
and  others  from  the  south.  The  current  of  the  Illinois  is  m 
general  gentle,  with  a  wide,  deep  bed— in  some  places  opening 
into  broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Bock  Biver  rises  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  has  a  course  of  300  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  some 
distance,  but  in  its  upper  course  is  impeded  by  several  rapids. 
The  Kaskaskia  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
pursues  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Illinois  and 
Rock  rivers,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles  reaches  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  in  latitude  38°  north.  The  Big  Muddy  is  also  a 
considerable  stream.  The  rivers  flowing  to  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the  smaller  class  ot 
rivers  flowing  toward  the  Mississippi,  but  several  are  naviga¬ 
ble,  and  all  contribute  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  y 
the  abundance  of  water-power  they  supply  for  mechamca 
purposes. 

“  The  soils  of  Illinois,  though  of  such  various  character,  are 
all  highly  fertile  and  productive.  In  the  bottoms,  or  alluvia 
borders  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  waters  during  flood.  In  some  cases  the  mo  so 
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formed  is  twenty-five  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility.  A  tract  called  the  “  American  Bottom,” 
extending  along  the  Mississippi  for  ninety  miles,  and  about 
five  miles  in  average  width,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the 
French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  produced  Indian 
corn  every  year,  without  manuring,  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  prairie  lands,  although  not  so  productive,  are  yet  not 
inferior  for  many  agricultural  purposes,  and  are  preferred, 
where  wood  is  to  be  had,  on  account  of  their  superior  sa¬ 
lubrity.  The  barrens,  or  oak  openings,  have  frequently  a 
thin  soil.” 

From  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  June,  1868,  we  copy  the  following  : — 

Pkice  op  Unimproved  Lands. — The  average  increase  in  the 
value  of  farm  lands  in  the  several  counties  of  Illinois,  as 
compared  with  the*  estimates  under  the  census  of  1860,  is  vari¬ 
ous,  ranging  from  as  low  as  six  per  cent.,  up  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Of  wild  or  unimproved  lands  a  number  of  coun¬ 
ties  report  “  little  or  none,”  except  such  as  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  cultivated  farms,  and  not  to  be  purchased  separ¬ 
ately.  «  The  prices  for  this  description  of  lands  vary  greatly 
according  to  quality  and  location,  ranging  from  $2  upward  to  the 
full  value  of  improved  lands.  In  Stephenson  County  these  lands 
are  held  at  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre,  much  of  them  broken  and 
hilly,  with  small  second  growth  timber,  adapted  to  grazing. 
Winnebago,  very  little  unimproved  prairie  land  in  the  county  ; 
it  is  held  at  $30  per  acre ;  unimproved  timber  land,  with  timber 
cut  off,  is  worth  $6  to  $15  ;  part  of  the  latter  has  a  rich,  product¬ 
ive  soil.  McHenry  and  Lake  have  very  little  of  such  lands  dis¬ 
connected  from  cultivated  farms.  Kane,  no  wild  lands  except 
swamps  owned  by  the  county,  held  at  $4  to  $10  per  acre.  Cook, 
$35  per  acre,  mostly  low  bottom  land,  too  wet  for  cultivation,  yet 
capable  of  producing  good  pasturage  and  meadow.  Will  County, 
$20  per  acre,  quantity  small.  Grundy,  $16,  deep  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil,  capable  of  producing  heavy  crops  of  corn,  grass,  small 
grains,  fruits,  &c.  Lee,  $4  to  $12;  a  portion  will  produce  30 
bushels  of  com,  the  balance  fit  for  pasture.  Bureau,  average  $15 
per  acre,  mostly  good  prairie.  Putnam,  chiefly  Illinois  River 
bottom  and  bluff  lands,  the  former  rich  and  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  corn  and  potatoes,  the  latter  suited  to  fruit  culture. 
Henry,  average  $18.50,  quality  about  No.  2.  Rock  Island,  $2  to 
$1 2  per  acre,  mostly  low  bottom  lands.  Mercer,  $8  per  acre  ; 
three-fourths  broken  or  sharply  rolling,  bordering  the  streams, 
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and  generally  covered  with  young  timber ;  excellent  for  wheat  and 
other  small  grains,  and  good  for  corn  and  grass ;  one-fourth  is 
overflowed  and  not  ‘cultivable  without  leveeing,  but  furnishes 
subsistence  to  large  herds  of  cattle.  In  Henderson  nearly  all 
cultivable  land  is  now  worked,  and  the  timber  land  is  being  fenced 
for  pasture.  McDonough,  a  large  amount  of  the  best  lands  held 
by  speculators,  worth  $25  per  acre  ;  secondary  tracts  and  creek 
bluffs,  from  $3  to  $20  per  acre.  Fulton,  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  mostly 
“barrens.”  Warren,  $15  per  acre,  prairie  and  timber;  the  soil 
of  the  former  a  deep  rich  loam,  12  to  18  inches  deep;  the  latter 
not  generally  good,  the  timber  constituting  the  chief  value,  hilly 
and  uneven.  Brown,  $7.50  per  acre  ;  some  No.  1  soil,  remainder 
very  thin ;  timber,  coal,  ana  potters’  clay,  upon  some  portions. 
Knox,  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  chiefly  brush  lands,  generally  under¬ 
laid  with  coal ;  these  lands  mostly  good  for  fruits,  especially 
grapes.  Stark,  $20  per  acre,  rich  soil.  Woodford,  raw  prairie, 
$14  per  acre ;  timber,  when  suitable  for  lumber,  $100  to  $200  per 
acre ;  barrens  (clay  land  from  which  the  timber  has  been  cleared), 
$10  per  acre.  Livingston,  $15  per  acre,  suited  for  all  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  Iroquois,  $7  per  acre,  quality  inferior  to  good,  light  sand, 
black  sandy  loam,  black  clay  loam,  and  muck  ;  good  for  grazing  and 
general  farming.  Ford,  $12  per  acre,  rich  prairie.  DeWitt,  $8  to 
$25,  chiefly  belonging  to  Central  Railroad  Company,  mostly  low 
and  flat,  but  equal  to  the  best  uplands  when  properly  drained. 
Douglass,  $15  per  acre,  mostly  rich  prairie.  Edgar,  $12  per  acre, 
first-class  land.  Moultrie,  $12.50,  embracing  about  one-third  of  the 
county,  held  by  speculators  and  the  Central  Railroad  Company; 
quality  excellent,  claimed  to  be  capable  of  producing  corn,  wheat, 
and  hay  for  many  years,  without  manure.  Christian,  $10;  one- 
third  hard  timber,  remainder  fair  prairie.  Macon,  $S  to  $15, 
generally  held  by  speculators  and  Central  Railroad  Company; 
quality  good,  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Logan,  $22.50,  chiefly 
prairie  of  good  quality.  Sangamon,  $24 ;  mostly  along  water¬ 
courses,  and  belonging  to  farms ;  held  for  timber  growing,  and, 
where  fenced,  used  as  woods  pastures.  Adams,  $5  ;  timber  land 
minus  the  timber.  Macoupin,  $10;  good  wheat  and  corn  land. 
Jersey,  $3  to  $50,  average  about  $12  per  acre,  mostly  broken 
or  kept  for  timber.  Fayette,  $10  per  acre;  good  land.  Effing¬ 
ham,  prairie  $15,  timber  $10  per  acre  ;  one-third  of  the  county 
timber;  soil,  clay  loam,  adapted  to  grain,  grass  and  fruit.  Cum¬ 
berland,  prairie  land  $11,  good  timber  $12,  glade  or  brush  $4  to 
$5  per  acre.  Crawford,  $10  per  acre,  timber  and  prairie ;  adapted 
to  grain,  grass,  tobacco,  &c.  Richland,  $15  to  $20  per  acre  for 
wild  land  free  from  timber,  and  $4  to  $8  for  timbered  prairie  land ; 
the  latter  being  lower,  owing  to  the  labor  and  time  required  to 
bring  it  under  cultivation,  the  timber  being  thick  but  of  poor 
quality.  Wabash,  $20  per  acre  ;  good  for  grass  and  for  corn  when 
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drained.  Marion,  $18  ;  prairie  and  timber,  adapted  to  culture  of 
grain  and  fruits,  especially  grapes.  Clinton,  $10  to  $36  ;  the  up¬ 
land  is  first-rate  for  wheat,  and  the  bottoms  for  corn;  the  prairie 
adapted  to  general  farming.  Washington,  $20  per  acre,  mostly 
timber  or  broken;  quality  inferior.  Randolph,  average  $15  per 
acre ;  a  portion  very  rich,  covered  with  hickory  and  oak.  Frank¬ 
lin,  $5  per  acre,  principally  timber ;  one-sixth  bottom  lands,  the 
remainder  average  tillable  land,  some  of  the  best  quality.  Union, 
$15  per  acre.  Alexander,  $9  per  acre;  black  sandy  soil,  broken 
and  bottom  lands,  good  for  grain  and  grass.  Pulaski,  $10  per 
acre.  Massac,  $3  per  acre ;  swampy,  but  the  driest  portions  are 
fine  for  grass.  Pope,  $3.50  ;  mostly  broken  or  hilly,  with  any 
amount  of  sandstone  on  the  surface.  Hardin,  $5  per  acre  ;  good 
ridge  lands,  suited  to  grain  and  potatoes.  Williamson,  $9  per 
acre ;  quality  tolerably  good  for  general  farming.  In  1 860  the 
improved  land  numbered  13,096,374  acres  against  upward  of 
22,000,000  acres  (including  water  surfaces)  unimproved,  but  at 
this  date  the  proportions  are  greatly  changed. 

******** 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Illinois  constitute  her  chief  source 
of  wealth  and  material  prosperity,  the  State  now  ranking,  next  to 
New  York,  the  highest  in  the  aggregate  value  of  agricultural 
products,  reaching  over  $160,000,000  in  1866,  and  $184,000,000 
in  1867.  The  character  of  the  soil  of  the  State  is  too  well  known 
to  require  detailed  mention  here. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes,  are  the  leading 
crops  of  the  State,  being  extensively  grown  in  all  sections,  but 
the  first  two  named  are  the  great  staples,  the  crop  of  Indian  corn 
of  1866  aggregating  nearly  156,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country ;  and  of  wheat  about 
28,500,000  bushels,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
yield.  As  in  all  the  Northern  States,  a  mixed  husbandry  prevails 
throughout  the  State,  the  full  list  of  products  suited  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  being  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  each  county. 
The  money  values  of  the  several  prominent  crops  during  the 
past  year,  foot  up,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows :  Indian 
corn,  $74,000,000;  wheat,  $60,000,000;  hay,  $25,000,000;  oats, 
$15,000,000;  potatoes,  $4,400,000;  tobacco,  $1,260,000;  barley, 
$1,270,000;  rye,  $760,000  ;  buckwheat,  $273,000.  The  wheat  is 
the  chief  money  crop,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  com,  and 
grass  crops  being  fed  out  upon  the  farm  to  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  General  Land  Office  Report  for  1867,  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  statistics : — 

In  1850,  Illinois  had  76,208  farms,  valued  at  $96,133,290;  in 
1860,  144,338,  valued  at  $408,944,033.  The  quantity  of  land  in 
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farms  increased  about  77  per  cent,  during  the  decade,  the  im¬ 
proved  land  165  per  cent.,  the  cash  value  of  farms  about  325,  and 
the  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  nearly  200  per 
cent. 

The  value  of  live  stock  in  1850  was  $24,209,258;  in  1860, 
$72,501,225  ;  and  in  1865,  according  to  the  State  returns,  it  had 
advanced  to  $1 23,770,554,  showing  an  increase,  during  the  ten  years 
following  1850,  of  200  per  cent.,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
70  per  cent,  for  the  five  years  following  1860,  or  14  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  are  the  only  States  making 
larger  quantities  of  butter ;  and,  in  the  value  of  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals,  Illinois  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York. 

In  1860,  Illinois  produced  23,837,023  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
115,174,777  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  being  14  bushels  of  wheat 
and  67  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  State  surpassed  all  others  in  wheat  and  corn  products, 
there  having  been  cultivated  upon  its  soil  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  wheat  and  corn  crop  of  the  United  States.  In  1865, 
'  177,095,852  bushels  of  Indian  corn  were  produced,  and  25,266,745 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  entire  grain  crop  in  1865,  including  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  amounted  to 
232,620,173  bushels.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  5,864,408  bushels, 
tobacco,  18,867,722  pounds,  and  hay,  2,600,000  tons,  the  whole 
amounting  in  value  to  $1 16,274,322.  Besides  this,  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1865,  5,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  a  branch  of  industry 
just  beginning  to  receive  attention,  yet  already  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State ; 
also  large  quantities  of  grass-seeds,  maple  and  sorghum-sugar  and 
molassess,  flax,  flaxseed,  hemp,  hops,  silk  cocoons,  bees-wax, 
honey,  wine,  butter  and  cheese,  peas  and  beans.  The  wool  clip 
in  1865,  was  over  6,000,000  pounds;  orchard  products  of  the 
value  of  $2,000,000,  and  market  $500,000 

The  year  1865  was  unfavorable  for  wheat  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  the  yield  in  each  being  less  than  either  1862,  1863,  or 
1864.  Illinois  then  produced  32,213,500  bushels. 

In  every  year  since  1860,  the  State  has  maintained  a  position 
as  the  leading  wheat  and  corn-growing  region,  while  the  product 
of  other  staples  is  annually  increasing. 

Although  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  States,  a  large  part  is 
mineral,  the  coal  fields  being  estimated  at  44,000  square  miles, 
and  the  lead  mines  as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  stretches  from  the  Mississippi,  near  Rock 
Island,  eastward  toward  Fox  River,  thence  southeast  through 
Indiana,  and  southward  into  Kentucky,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  Illinois,  the  southwestern  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the 
northwestern  part  of  Kentucky,  measuring  375  miles  in  length 
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from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  200  in  width  from  St.  Louis 
eastward — estimated  to  contain  1,277,500,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
sufficient  to  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  13,000,000  tons  for  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  years,  being  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
all  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  embracing  one-third  of  all 
the  coal  measures  of  North  America. 

The  present  annual  product  of  the  State  is  1,500,000  tons,  the 
amount  increasing  eveiy  year,  and,  as  the  coal  is  of  good  quality 
and  easily  mined,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  interests  of  the  State. 

The  great  lead  district  of  the  Mississippi  River  occupies  a  por¬ 
tion  of  northwestern  Illinois,  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  north¬ 
eastern  Iowa,  covering  an  area  of  about  1,000,000  acres,  one-sixth 
of  which  lies  in  Illinois,’  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  which  has  furnish¬ 
ed  the  entire  lead  product  of  the  country  for  twenty  years.  A 
few  mines  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have  supplied  and  smelted 
15,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Iron  ore  has  been  mined  in  Hardin  County,  on  the  Ohio,  several 
furnaces  being  in  operation.  Valuable  beds  of  the  ore  are  re¬ 
ported  between  the  Kaskaskia  and  the  Mississippi;  also  in  Union 
County,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  several  counties ;  also  marble,  crystallized  gypsum, 
quartz  crystal,  and  silex  for  glass  manufacture ;  salt  also  existing 
in  the  southern  counties,  while  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  obtained  in  the  lead  district  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  State.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the  northeast  part,  zinc  ore 
in  the  lead  district  in  Jo  Daviess,  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
in  Jefferson  and  other  localities. 

Although  the  leading  interest  of  Illinois  continues  to  be  agri¬ 
culture,  its  manufactures  have  been  steadily  advancing. 

In  1850,  it  had  3,162  establishments,  with  a  capital  invested 
of  $6,217,765,  producing  an  annual  product  of  $16,534,272. 

In  1860,  it  had  4,268  establishments,  with  a  capital  invested 
of  $27,548,563,  producing  an  annual  product  of  $57,580,887, being 
an  increase  in  value  during  the  decade  of  248  per  cent. 

While  Illinois  was  fifteenth  among  the  States  in  general  indus¬ 
try  in. 1850,  its  advance  was  so  rapid  during  the  decade  that,  in 
1860,  it  stood  seventh;  and  while  its  population  increased  during 
the  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  101  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  manu¬ 
factures  was  still  greater,  equaling,  as  before  stated,  248  per 
cent.  A  similar  increase  during  the  ten  years  following  1860 
will  make  the  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  $200,000,000  in 
1870,  and  advance  it  in  rank  to  be  fifth. 

According  to  the  State  census,  the  value  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  for  1865,  was  $63,356,013.  The  value  of  real  estate  and 
personal  property  for  1850  is  reported  in  the  United  States  census 
at  $156,265,006,  and  for  1860,  at  $871,860,282,  being  an  increase 
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in  the  ten  years  of  $715,595,276,  or  458  per  cent.  In  1866,  the 
Governor  estimated  the  real  w  ealth  of  the  State  at  not  less  than 
$1,200,000,000. 

The  population  in  1850  wras  851,470,  in  1860,  1,711,981,  and  in 
1867,  2,151,007.  A  density  of  population  equal  to  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  give  Illinois  a  population  of  8,754,780;  a  density 
equal  to  that  of  the  French  empire  would  increase  it  to  9,641,340. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  covers  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface,  and  if  its  soil  were  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  the  laborious  care  bestowred  upon  the  Belgian  fields, 
scarcely  an  acre  could  be  designated  as  waste  land. 

The  railroad  system  is  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
advantageous  position  in  respect  to  agriculture  and  internal 
commerce;  3,160  miles  are  completed  and  now  in  operation,  812 
miles  more  are  in  course  of  construction,  making  in  the  aggregate 
3,979  miles,  or  one  mile  of  railroad  to  14  square  miles  of  territory. 

Eight  lines  cross  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  is  approached  within  the  State  by  thirteen, 
connecting  with  the  east  and  west  through  routes  across  the 
Sates  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  northern  routes  through  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota,  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  eastward  to 
the  great  trade  marts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  thus  afforded  to  commerce,  a  canal 
has  been  constructed  from  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  to  La 
Salle,  on  the  Illinois  River,  100  miles  in  length,  affording  commu¬ 
nication  by  water  between  the  lake  and  the  Mississippi.  The  canal 
is  now  being  enlarged  by  deepening  its  channel  to  accommodate 
large  class  vessels,  so  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  will  flow 
through  to  the  Illinois  River,  the  bed  of  which  is  improved  so  as 
to  establish  uninterrupted  steam  navigation  at  all  seasons  from 
the  Mississippi,  by  wray  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrrence,  to  the 
Atlantic. 

The  leading  city  in  the  State  is  Chicago,  on  the  wTest  shore  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  1837  its  pop¬ 
ulation  was  4,170;  in  1850,  29,963  ;  in  1860,  110,973;  its  popula¬ 
tion  being  now  over  200,000 
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Not  all  those  who  are  seeking  new  homes  will  desire  to 
emigrate  to  the  West.  There  is  a  numerous  class  who  would 
gladly  exchange  the  long  and  severe  winters  of  Northern  lati¬ 
tudes  for  a  more  kindly  climate,  where  labor  is  unhindered 
by  snow  and  ice,  and  soft  sunshine  and  balmy  air  mark 
every  season.  And  there  are  some  who  are  reluctant  to  leave 
lands  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  leaping  waters,  for  the  more 
monotonous  beauties  of  the  far  inland  West,  with  its  flower- 
clad  prairie  levels  and  more  sluggish  streams. 

There  are  others,  again,  whose  tastes  and  inclinations  would 
lead  them  where  the  pioneer’s  privations  and  hardships  may 
be  avoided,  where  social  institutions  and  advantages  are 
already  established,  and  the  surroundings  are  in  keeping 
with  their  early  habits  and  experience.  To  all  with  whom 
these  influences  may  prevail,  and  to  many  others,  the  South¬ 
ern  States  of  the  American  Union,  glowing  with  genial 
warmth,  and  possessing  all  the  natural  elements  for  a  far 
higher  degree  of  growth  and  development  than  they  have  yet 
attained,  now  offer  extraordinary  inducements  for  immigra¬ 
tion. 

The  South  presents  a  wide  diversity  of  surface  features  and 
resources.  Its  long  line  of  sea-coast  affords  ample  harbor 
facilities,  its  numerous  broad  and  navigable  rivers  mean¬ 
der  through  extensive  valleys,  unrivaled  for  beauty  and  fer¬ 
tility,  and  its  climate  and  soil,  while  favorable  to  all  the 
productions  of  the  temperate  zone  and  many  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal,  are  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  staples, 
such  as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  some  of  which  thrive 
elsewhere  but  indifferently,  if  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  in 
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the  bestowal  other  bounties  upon  the  South,  Nature  had  denied 
it  nothing. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  outline  briefly  the  causes  which,  while 
disorganizing  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  South,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  it  in  many  respects,  at  the  present  more 
than  at  any  previous  time,  such  an  especially  inviting  field  for 
the  emigrant. 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  South  was  in  the  full  tide  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  advancement.  Its  population  was  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  railroads  and  telegraphs  were  being  constructed  wherever 
the  growing  interests  of  the  country  req\iired  them,  and  edu¬ 
cation,  science,  and  art  were  receiving  their  dues  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  aid.  Millions  of  acres  of  bursting  cotton-bolls  lay 
like  vast  snow-fields  in  the  sun,  and  scattered  everywhere 
were  refined  and  luxurious  homes,  supported  by  the  varied 
and  abundant  crops  of  a  generous  soil.  The  South  was  the 
abode  of  luxury  and  plenty. 

But  upon  this  blossoming  tree  of  progress  was  also  growing 
an  apple  of  discord.  Heeding  too  much  the  counsels  of  men 
who  were  smarting  under  disappointed  ambition,  and  alleged 
grievances  at  the  hands  of  the  North,  the  people  of  the  South, 
underrating  the  depth  and  strength  of  that  patriotism  which 
had  so  long  upheld  the  integrity  of  our  common  country,  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  in  an  unfortunate  moment  to  be  dragged 
into  a  conflict,  the  avowed  aim  of  which  was  to  sever  the 
Union — that  Union  which  all  the  potent  traditions  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  life-devotion  and  inspired  utterances  of  our 
wisest  and  best-loved  statesmen,  had  taught  us  to  hold  sacred. 

The  institution  of  African  slavery  had  for  many  years  been 
the  principal  cause  of  that  sectional  bitterness  which  resulted 
in  this  unhappy  rupture.  On  the  one  side  it  was  upheld  as  a 
divine  ordinance,  patriarchal  in  its  nature  and  benignant  in 
its  effects ;  on  the  other  it  was  regarded  as  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  subversive  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  institution  was  fastened  upon  this  country  during  its 
colonial  dependence  upon  England,  despite  the  remonstrances 
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of  many  of  the  colonies.  Prior  to  1776  it  is  estimated  that 
300,000  slaves  were  imported  into  the  colonies  which  then 
declared  their  independence  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  there  was  a  very  general 
desire  expressed  for  the  abolishment  of  slavery,  some  of  the 
Southern  States  being  prominently  active  to  this  end.  Ver¬ 
mont  led  the  way  in  1777,  before  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
Other  Northern  States  followed,  generally  passing  what  were 
called  gradual  emancipation  acts.  New  York  State  passed  an 
act  of  this  kind  in  1799,  at  which  time  it  had  upward  of 
20,000  slaves,  and  in  1819  adopted  another  act,  declaring  that 
all  her  slaves  should  be  free  in  ten  years,  or  by  the  4th  of 
July,  1827.  Undoubtedly  the  Southern  States  would  have 
pursued  the  same  policy  but  for  several  circumstances  which 
conspired  to  fix  the  institution  more  firmly  upon  them.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  these  was  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  which 
at  once  advanced  the  culture  of  cotton  to  the  front  rank  as  a 
lucrative  occupation,  and  thus  rendered  slavery  more  profit¬ 
able  to  the  Southerfi  farmers.  And  so  slavery  continued  to 
flourish,  and  take  deeper  root,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  many  others  of  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  statesmen  of  both  Northern  and  Southern  birth,  until  it 
had  thoroughly  incorporated  itself  with  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  great  body  politic.  The  slave  population  had  increased 
from  893,041  in  the  year  1800,  to  nearly  4,000,000  in  1860. 
Numerous  anti-slavery  societies  had  meantime  been  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  North,  pledged  to  agitate  the  important 
question  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  a  great  political  party, 
organized  in  opposition  to  its  extension,  whose  power  first 
culminated  in  1860  in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  juncture  most  of  the  slave-holding  States  seceded 
from  the  Union,  and  combining  as  the  “Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy,”  took  the  initiative  in  the  most  fearful  strife  of  modem 
times.  For  four  long  and  bloody  years  the  whole  land  trem¬ 
bled  with  the  shock  of  war.  Marching  armies  swept  over  the 
fruitful  fields  of  the  South,  leaving  in  their  train  nothing  but 
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ruin  and  desolation.  Flying  squadrons  thundered  along  beau¬ 
tiful  southern  valleys,  and  towns  and  cities  crumbled  beneath 
the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  or  vanished  in  a  fiery  flood.  Every 
branch  of  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  few  portions  of  the 
once  prosperous  South  were  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  this 
terrible  contest. 

The  armies  of  the  South  fought  desperately.  But  destiny 
'had  decreed  that  the  equally  brave  and  gallant  patriots,  who 
had  so  nobly  and  swiftly  rallied  to  defend  our  flag,  should 
finally  march  to  lasting  victory.  The  Union  was  restored— 
every  bondman  was  now  and  forever  freed,  and  the  vast 
armies  were  disbanded,  to  forget  the  arts  of  war  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  those  of  peace. 

Unharmed  beneath  the  havoc  which  had  thus  swept  away 
the  results  of«many  years’  industry,  lay  the  fertile  fields  of 
the  South,  patiently  awaiting  their  accustomed  care,  ready  to 
smile  again  with  bountiful  harvests  at  the  asking  of  peaceful 
labor.  But  laborers  were  few.  Four  millions  of  slaves  who 
had  been  chiefly  held  to  farm  labor,  had  suddenly  found  their 
freedom,  and  freedom  to  their  untaught  simplicity  too  often 
meant  the  privilege  of  idleness.  The  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  former  masters  and  the  freedmen  were  strange  and 
anomalous.  The  whole  labor  system  of  the  South  was  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized,  and  it  is  found  no  easy  matter  to  evoke 
order  from  the  confusion. 

During  the  last  year,  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  effect¬ 
ive  labor  of  the  South  had  been  reduced  by  the  war,  to  one- 
third  its  former  amount,  and  many  careful  and  intelligent  men 
placed  the  estimate  at  one-fourth.  As  a  consequence,  thousands 
of  fenced  and  cleared  fields  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
South,  untilled  for  the  lack  of  laborers ;  and  large  areas  of  the 
most  productive  land,  once  thoroughly  under  cultivation,  are 
now  fast  growing  up  with  brush  and  briers.  Before  the  war, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  owned  by  individuals,  and  cultivated 
by  slave-labor,  which,  under  the  present  altered  state  of  things, 
remain  uproductive,  and  are  offered  to  emigrants  in  farms  of 
any  required  size,  at  very  low  prices. 
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The  tenor  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  letters  received  by 
the  writer  within  the  past  four  months,  from  all  parts  of  the 
South,  has  led  him  to  believe  that  at  no  time  since  the  first 
settlement  of  this  country,  has  it  offered  to  the  toiling  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  old  world  such  an  immense  scope  of  fertile  and 
improved  land  upon  such  advantageous  terms. 

More  than  three  years  have  now  passed  away  since  the  war, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  have  unceasingly  invited — almost 
implored — the  emigrant  to  come  and  see  with  his  own  eyes, 
the  opportunities  everywhere  offered  to  him.  But  as  yet, 
compared  with  the  many  who  have  sought  homes  in  the  West 
during  this  time,  few  have  turned  their  faces  toward  the  South. 
There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this  : — 

In  this  country  soldiers  must  feel  before  they  will  fight,  and 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  vast  numbers  of  plodding 
men,  banded  into  a  living  force  and  frenzied  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  rancor  and  bitterness  of  a  four  years’  deadly  strife, 
could  be  suddenly  discharged  to  the  farm  or  the  workshop 
without,  for  a  time,  holding  on  to  the  individual  feeling  of 
which  their  armies  were  the  consolidated  sum.  The  Southern 
soldiers,  however,  went  to  their  homes  proclaiming  that  they 
accepted  the  results  of  the  war  as  final,  and  would  cordially 
unite  with  the  North  in  the  re-establishment  of  harmony  and 
concord.  Many  at  the  North  believe  that  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  Southern  people  are  far  from  showing  that  they 
have  really  intended  to  ratify  and  keep  this  compact :  others 
claim  that  history  records  no  instance  where  eight  millions 
of  high-spirited  people  have  more  quietly  accepted  such 
altered  circumstances  and  changed  relations,  and  where  such 
a  complete  revolution  of  their  hopes,  and  of  matters  affecting 
their  material  prosperity,  has  been  followed  by  less  general 
violence  and  disorder. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  country’s  history,  the  doors  of 
southern  emigration  are  now  thrown  widely  open.  From 
almost  every  part  of  the  great  South  are  heard  the  earnest 
invitations,  “come  and  possess  the  Land!"  A  people  once 
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proud  and  happy,  with  all  the  comforts  of  life  around  them, 
now  writhing  in  poverty,  their  fortunes  gone,  their  homes 
desolate,  their  hopes  crushed,  prostrate  and  helpless,  are  not 
only  willing  hut  anxious  that  the  men  of  the  North  and  East, 
with  their  money,  their  muscle,  their  skill  and  energy,  should 
come  and  help  rebuild,  on  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  war,  the 
coveted  temple  of  prosperity.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  South 
that  would  refuse  a  home  to  any  honest  northern  man,  with 
peaceful  and  industrious  purpose.  The  people  are  kind,  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  growing  in  intelligence.  The  climate  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  productive,  yielding  all  manner 
of  fruits  in  large  return  for  small  outlays.  Railroads  and 
manufactories  are  multiplying,  and  school-houses  are  springing 
up  everywhere.  The  peaceful  industries  generally  are  being 
pursued  with  zeal.  A  considerable  emigration  in  this  direction 
has  already  set  in,  and  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  proportion 
as  the  country  becomes  better  known.  The  almost  prodigal 
munificence  of  southern  lands  must  inevitably  draw  to  them  in 
large  numbers,  wise  and  far-seeing  farmers  and  young  laborers, 
whose  toil  the  comparatively  rugged  and  reluctant  northern 
farm  scarcely  repays. 
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This  noble  State  is  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its  great  re¬ 
sources,  delightful  climate,  and  the  generous  hospitality  of 
its  people,  but  also  for  the  number  of  patriots  and  states¬ 
men  who  have  sprung  from  its  soil,  chief  among  whom 
was  Washington,  whose  name  will  be  revered  through  all 
time,  and  whose  hallowed  ashes  still  repose  at  Mount  Vernon, 
in  the  bosom  of  his  native  State.  Virginia  suffered  much 
throughout  the  late  war  as  a  prominent  theater  of  action  for 
the  contending  armies,  and  as  the  scene  of  some  of  its  most 
memorable  and  decisive  battles ;  and  no  Southern  State  now 
affords  greater  inducements  for  immigration,  or  more  ur¬ 
gently  invites  it. 

If  the  emigrant  prefers  to  remain  near  the  blue  waters 
which  perhaps  floated  him  to  our  shores,  he  may  find  lands 
at  reasonable  prices  near  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  the  sea-coast. 
Would  he  penetrate  the  interior,  Virginia  invites  him  to  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Potomac  or  the  James,  or  other  of  her 
magnificent  rivers,  or,  still  farther  inland,  among  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  or  to  the  far-famed  valley  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah. 

In  its  excellent  harbors  and  navigable  rivers,  Virginia  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  pre-eminent  facilities  for  both  foreign  and  inland 
commerce.  Water-power  is  abundant  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  in  addition  to  a  soil  of  great  natural  fertility,  the 
State  possesses  an  almost  illimitable  wealth  of  mineral  trea¬ 
sures.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  vast  fields  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  salt,  lime,  marl,  gypsum,  soapstone, 
marble,  and  slate,  may  be  enumerated  as  among  her  resources 
under  this  head,  which  for  the  most  part  have  remained  com¬ 
paratively  unsought  for.  Virginia  also  abounds  in  mineral 
springs,  many  of  which  have  long  been  noted  for  their  cura- 
22 
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tive  qualities ;  and  possesses  many  natural  curiosities  of  great 
interest,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Natural 
Bridge, ’in  Rockbridge  County,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  scenery 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  region.  According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  this 
is  “  the  most  sublime  of  nature’s  works.  It  is  an  arch  reaching 
across  a  narrow  ravine,  which  extends  for  some  distance  above 
and  below,  at  the  height  of  215  feet  above  the  stream  which 
flows  under  it,  80  feet  wide,  and  93  feet  long  so  beautiful, 
and  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  springing,  as  it  were,  up  to 
heaven — the  rapture  of  the  spectator  is  really  indescribable.” 

Madison’s  and  Weir’s  caves,  near  Staunton,  are  also  well 
known  as  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist  and  lover  of  nature.. 
The  latter  is  the  most  extensive,  being  2,500  feet  in  length ;  it 
consists  of  a  succession  of  spacious  apartments,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  260  feet  in  length,  33  feet  high,  and  20 
feet  wide.  These  large  halls  are  hung  with  stalactites  ot  rare 
beauty,  formed  by  the  trickling  lime-water.  These  are  fre¬ 
quently  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  sometimes  resembling 
stiffened  waterfalls,  columns,  thrones,  towers,  and  statues. 

All  around  the  mountain  borders  of  the  great  valley  o 
Virginia  are  to  be  found  many  natural  wonders  and  much 
grand  and  sublime  scenery.  .  .  . 

There  are  now  no  Government  lands  in  Virginia  su  jec 
settlement  under  thepre-emption  or  homestead  laws.  Farms 
however,  which  were  formerly  dependent  upon  slave  labo , 
for  their  cultivation,  and  whose  owners  have  no  onger 
means  to  work  them,  may  be  bought  in  almost  every  par 
the  State  at  very  low  prices.  The  people  of  V.rgm.a  urgpn  ly 
desire  immigration,  and  will  cordially  welcome  among :  them 
all  worthy  settlers.  The  State  is  distant  from  New  York  on  J 
a  few  hours  by  rail  or  steamship,  and  may  be  isi  e 

little  expenditure  of  time  or  money.  .  .  ^ 

From  a  pamphlet  upon  the  resources  Of  Virginia  prepar  d 
last  December,  for  the  “  information  of  Europeans  desi  ^ 
emigrate  to  the  new  world,”  and  sent  us  by  .  ■_  •  ’ 

Domestic  State  Agent  of  Immigration  for  Virginia, 

.the  following : — 
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J\o  State  in  the  Union  presents  a  greater  variety  of  surface  and 
climate  than  Virginia— from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  and 
the  rugged  hills  east  and  west  of  them,  to  the  rich  alluvions  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  sandy  flats  on  the  sea-coast.  The  greatest  ex- 
tent  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  timbers  are  found 
in  this  State.  White  Top  Mountain,  in  Grayson  County,  attains 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet. 

.  *^ie  State  is  by  nature  divided  into  five  districts  or  regions, 
viz  :  the  Lower  or  Tide-water,  the  Piedmont,  the  Valley,  the 
Alleghanies,  and  the  Trans-Alleghanies.  We  will  glance  at  them 
in  their  natural  order. 

Lower  or  Tide- water  District.— Thirty-seven  counties,  most¬ 
ly  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Kay,  com¬ 
pose  this  district.  It  is  generally  level,  not  more  than  sixty  feet 
above  tide,  even  in  the  highest  places.  Great  navigable  streams 
traverse  it  in  a  southeastern  direction,  such  as  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  York,  and  James,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller 
streams.  The  great  slope  which  forms  this  district  is  “  divided 
by  natural  boundaries  into  no- less  than  twelve  principal  peninsu¬ 
las  says  General  Wise,  of  Virginia,  in  a  recent  address,  replete 
with  valuable  information,  “  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  that  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock:  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Piankatank ;  between  the  Piankatank 
5  the  York  and  James;  the  Mattapony  and  Pamunkey  ; 
the  Chickahominy  and  the  James;  the  Nansemond  and  Dismal 
Swamp  and  the  Ocean;  the  Nansemond  and  James  and  the 
Blackwater;  the  Blackwater  and  the  Nottoway;  the  Nottoway 
and  Meherrm ;  the  Meherrin  and  the  Roanoke.”  * 

This  favored  region  contains  every  variety  of  soil.  The  delta 
of  these  rivers  in  the  borders  of  Virginia  is  richer  and  rarer  in 
every  production  than  the  garden  of  the  Nile.”  There  is  no¬ 
where  near  it  any  “ aridcunutrix  leonum ,”  savs  Gen.  Wise,  “and 
its  only  quags  of  swamp,  even  in  the  Big  Dragon  of  the  Pianka¬ 
tank,  and  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  around  the  fire-fly  camp  of 
Drummond  Lake,  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  New 
Holland  by  dyke  and  ditch  of  easy  spit  and  drain,  or  horticulture 
of  every  fruit  and  vegetable,  where  drought  can  not  parch,  and  of 
a  temperature  milder  than  that  much  farther  south.  Vegetation 
is  confined  to  no  one  class  of  plants  and  trees,  and  flower,  and 
wito  ^erefal’and  staPle  crops  of  every  variety  flourish  with  a 
beauty  and  a  fullness  and  a  flavor  to  cheer  industry  and  art  with 
luscious  plenty  at  home  and  a  paying  profit  at  the  markets  of 
e\eiy  Eastern  city.  There  is  a  navigable  stream  at  almost  every 
ligiWe  sites  on  every  creek  and  river  in  this 
region,  not  only  for  all  the  more  common  fruits,  such  as  apples 
peaches  pears,  cherries,  berries,  plums,  and  melons,  but  for  the 
larer  and  more  delicate  fruits— such  as  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates, 
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SO  lt5y.-like  for  fruits>  as  some  of  se  pemnsu 

VT?enicrops  of  grain  and  vegetables  are  still  more  various  and 
I  he  ci  ops  01  g  i =>  ,  WOrld  with  mines  of  marl  and 

house  of  fisheries  and  game,  venison,  w ild  tuikeys,  q 
woodcock,  rabbits,  squ&rds,  robin,  sore ."*J“***£ 

scale-fish,  terrapins,  turtles  swans  wild  geese,  brant,  wi 

and  plover  innumerable,  and  indestructible.  u  m  com. 

tie  current8  of  the 

fresh  water  at  the  rivers.  .1  *  tiip  finer  kinds 

The  entire  region  is  favorable  to  tke  g^e  gettlement  of  grow- 

of  tobacco,  offering  great  indooemente  for  the  cettleme^ 

ers  from  the  various  |)™Wi»  of  (f  \"  tobac€os  should  not 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  finest  Cuban' tot)  ^ 

grow  here,  and  with  the  now  spreadin  Palestine,  and 

tobacco  plant,  brought  by  Bayar d  Taylor  fi  om  ’  eat 

successfully  introduced  already  by  him  in  J  thinks  this 

future  is  open  for  this  staple  inVirpm  Mi  -Taylor,  ^ 

variety  incomparably  bettei  than  the  by  being  trans- 

grown,  and  states  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  Dy  ^ 
planted,  but  retains  perfectly  all  its  de ^ous  Jf'  vegetables  for 
Market  gardeners  near  Norfolk  cultivate  ea  T  S  ,  having 
the  markets  of  Maryland,  PennsyWania,  and  ^  than  in 

their  produce  ripening  from  three  to  foi  known  on  from 

those  more  northern  latitudes.  They  have  been  known^  §2)500 
five  to  ten  acres  in  cultivation,  to  make.  np«  Slroad,  which 

to  $5,000  clear  profit.  By  the  Anamessic  line 
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now  in  thirteen  hours’  travel  connects  the  city  of  Norfolk  with 
the  metropolis  of  New  York,  market  gardeners  and  farmers  on  the 
lower  Chesapeake  Bay,  especially  those  who  live  in  Accomac  and 
N orthampton  counties,  may  directly,  and  those  of  Princess  Anne, 
Norfolk,  York,  Gloucester,  Mathews,  Middlesex,  Lancaster,  and 
Northumberland  may,  by  means  of  their  own  little  schooners,  in 
one  night’s  travel  across  the  bay,  offer  their  produce  for  sale 
within  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  best  market  on  the  American 
continent.  The  fisheries  on  these  coasts  are  world-renowned. 
On  the  whole  line  of  the  counties  above  mentioned,  fish  manure 
can  be  abundantly  obtained  for  the  labor  of  carrying  it  away. 
Wheat  and  other  cereals  flourish.  During  the  war  in  this  section, 
the  inhabitants  felt  no  apprehension  on  the  score  of  living ;  they 
could  find  fish  and  oysters,  and  wild  ducks,  everywhere,  and  in 
plenty.  In  Nausemond  County,  in  the  celebrated  Dismal  Swamp, 
peat  has  been  discovered.  It  is  now  being  cut,  molded,  and  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  Northern  cities,  and  found  to  be  extremely  profitable. 

By  allowing  one  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and 
giving  sixty  acres  as  a  homestead  to  each  family,  the  lowlands 
of  Virginia  can  maintain  a  population  of  one  million  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  souls. 

Piedmont  District. — At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  stretching 
away  to  where  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the 
lowlands  ceases, a  region  embracing  thirty-two  counties,  lies,  more 
diversified  in  surface  than  the  lowlands — and,  of  course,  more 
elevated,  with  a  genial,  healthful  climate.  Here  are  found  the 
greatest  inducements  for  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments, — natural  water-power  being  everywhere  abundantly  at 
command.  This  land  is  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia — like  the  vinous 
land  of  Italy,  though  not  so  naked.  As  General  Wise  says : 
“For  hill  and  dale,  and  grove  and  meadow,  for  lawns  and 
orchards,  and  mountain  spires  and  undulating  surface  of  waving 
wheat-fields  and  greenswards,  and  buoyant  springs  and  sparkling 
fountains,  and  bracing  air — it  surpasses  all  classic  lands  of  Arca¬ 
dia.”  It  is  divided  by  the  James  into  North  and  South  Piedmont, 
from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Lynchburg,  and  from  Lynchburg  to 
the  North  Carolina  line.  The  difference  in  these  two  divisions 
of  the  Piedmont  is  attributable  more  to  the  difference  in  the  past 
habits  of  cultivating  the  two  than  to  any  great  variation  of  soil 
or  climate.  Though  one- is  farther  north,  yet  the  climate  of  each 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  both  being  nearly  affected 
by  a  mountain  atmosphere.  The  northern  has  the  stiffest  clay, 
and  cultivates  wheat  and  corn  and  artificial  grasses,  and  raises 
live  stock ;  the  southern  cultivates  mostly  tobacco  and  corn, 
though  wheat  also  largely,  and  grazes  but  little.  Both  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fertile  and  fit  for  farming — capable  of  the  highest ,  culture ; 
are  cool  and  bracing  in  temperature  and  blessed  with  health. 
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This  district  has  an  area  of  ten  thousand  square  miles,  and  is 

canab  e  of  maintaining  a  population  ot  one  million  souls  It. 

capaDie  oi  i°nd  but  portions  of  it  are  very  rich,  viz.: 

not  geneia  y  Albemarle,  and  Bedford  counties.  The 

L  o  u  d  o  u  n,  q  ,’ed  .n  the  southern  section  of  Piedmont,  south 

of  3a8“  is  known  as  shipping  tobacco.  The  fee  tobacco  counties 
in  this  section  are  Albemarle,  Henry,  Pittsylvania,  Halifax, 

0aBeCJ  wt  reach  the  third  principal  region  of  Virginia  we  must 
productions V this 

^riAging  up,  ana  Us  honey  finds  now,  and  its  wmes  will  soon 
4nTt%rttlVdytemigrant  this  ridge  offers  still  thousands^ 

S£.«SSSSS=3£ 

“y  Disteict -Crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  we 
come  to  the  celebrated  valley  of  Vireima ^ 
eight*  thousand'  sdoa^'^tle^i^^'ea  'and1  capable  of  supporting 

the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountams  the  entir  L 
Virginia,  obliquely  from  northeast  to  southwest,  J  wide 
hundred  miles,  and  is  from  twenty-five  A  d  ]iaving 

Possessing  the  finest  grazing  country  m  the  ^oBd  d  8 
throughout  a  limestone  foundation,  its  lands  ymld  t  [ 

to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  forty  to  titty  busne 
Indian  corn  is  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  crop-  ^  tho 

To  show  the  remarkable  permanency  of  its  fertili  yw  ^  ^ 
following  from  a  traveler  in  the  last  the  Shenandoah 

travels,  describes  the  condition  ot  the  Germ  situation 

as  follows :  “  I  could  not  but  reflect  with  piewure  °n  thesm  ^ 
of  these  people,  and  think  if  there  is  such i  a  Vofld,  they 

this  life  they  enjoy  it.  Far  from  the  bustle  ot  the  ^  ble; 
live  in  the  most  delightful  climate  and  richest  soil  una0i 
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they  are  everywhere  surrounded  with  beautiful  prospects  and 
silvan  scenes,  lofty  mountains,  transparent  streams,  falls  of  water, 
rich  valleys,  and  majestic  woods  ;  the  whole  interspersed  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  constitute  the  landscape  sur¬ 
rounding  them ;  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases ;  are  generally 
robust  and  live  in  perfect  liberty ;  they  are  ignorant  of  want  and 
acquainted  with  but  few  vices ;  their  inexperience  of  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  life  precludes  any  regret  that  they  possess  not  the  means 
of  enjoying  them ;  but  they  possess  what  many  princes  would 
give  their  dominions  for — health,  content,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind.”  Seventy  years  later,  Bernhard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimer, 
says  of  this  valley :  “  The  country  was  pretty  well  cultivated, 
and  by  the  exterior  of  many  country  houses,  we  were  induced 
to  believe  their  inhabitants  enjoyed  plenty.”  Daniel  Webster, 
twenty  years  after  this,  in  a  public  oration  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  said  “  he  had  seen  no  finer  farming  land  in  his  European 
travels  than  in  that  valley.”  Still  twenty  years  later,  and  the 
N orthern  troops  when  they  entered  it  victoriously,  after  its  great 
defender,  Stonewall  Jackson,  had  fallen,  exclaimed:  “Here  is  a 
second  Canaan,  let  us  rest  here  and  pitch  our  tents.”  What  gives 
particular  interest  to  this  valley  and  to  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
European  and  Northern  emigrant  is  the  fact  that  there  have  never 
been  many  negroes  within  them — at  this  day  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated  almost  entirely  by  white  laborers. 

The  Axleghanies. — Beyond  this  valley  westward  rise  the  Al- 
leghanies.  Their  range  runs  northeast  and  southwest  250  miles, 
by  50  miles  of  average  width — making  of  mountains,  valleys,  and 
dales,  12,500  square  miles.  Besides  their  aspect  of  rocks,  ridges, 
caves,  valleys,  slopes,  healing  springs,  streams,  and  fountains, 
they  present  to  the  eye  a  most  luxuriant  indigenous  verdure  of 
blue-grass  spread  over  forests  and  fields,  which  offer  grazing  to  live 
stock  on  nature’s  pastures  without  cost  of  clearing  or  cultivation. 
North  of  the  High  Knob  and  Haystack  there  are  no  negroes. 
The  whole  region  of  these  mountains  abounds  in  minerals  of  every 
description,  which  wait  for  capital  to  develop  them.  Wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  other  grains,  and  the  fruits  of  northern  latitudes  grow 
luxuriantly  everywhere  in  the  valleys,  dales,  plateaus,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  these  rugged  mountains,  and  offer  a  most  inviting  home 
to  a  Swiss,  a  Scot,  a  Swede,  a  Norwegian,  &c.  There  is  room 
enough  in  these  mountains  for  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
immigrants  of  every  kind  of  occupation. 

Farms — How  Divided,  &c.,.ix  Virginia. — The  cultivated  land 
is  divided  into  farms,  as  follows : — 

2,351  farms  of  3  and  under  10  acres. 

5,565  farms  of  10  and  under  20  acres. 

19,584  farms  of  20  and  under  50  acres. 
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21,145  farms  of  50  and  under  100  acres. 
34*300  farms  of  100  and  under  500  acres. 
2*882  farms  of  500  and  under  1,000  acres. 
*641  farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over. 

86,468  farms  in  all. 


The  3  500  large  tracts  being  under  cultivation,  parts  ol  which 
are  now’in  the  market,  lie  scattered  over  the  entire  State.  There 
are  still  some  public  lands  in  Virginia;  but  the  local  land  offices 
have  lono-  since  been  closed,  and  there  are  at  this  time  none  for 
sale  We  have  seen,  however,  that  barely  one-fourth  of  the  State 
is  cultivated,  the  remainder  still  being  virgin  soil.  The  residents 
are  now  working  but  one-half,  in  many  instances  less  than  one- 
half,  of  what  they  did  in  1860.  Good  lands  lying  idle,  together 
with  those  that  have  never  been  cleared,  can  now  be  purchased 
at  from  two  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  on  part  payment  and 
credit,  or  rented,  or  leased  for  a  term  of  years  on  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  and  for  low  prices,  or  on  shares. 

Virginia  can,  with  confidence,  repose  upon  her  generous  soil 
and  salubrious  climate.  Her  present  political  troubles  are  but 
temporary,  and  need  in  no  way  affect  the  immigrant;  they  are 
beincr  rapidly  dispersed  by  the  sunshine  of  a  brightly  dawning 
future.  We  have  already  welcomed  people  from  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  our  Union,  who  have  made  here  perma¬ 
nent  homes,  and  we  have  received  the  Northerner  in  the  same 
spirit  of  kindness  with  which  we  provided  a  home  for  the  exiled 
Poles,  in  Spottsylvania  County,  last  year.  Much  remains  to  be 
said  of  her  mineral  resources,  of  her  growing  and  extending 
manufactories,  all  inviting  alike  the  energy  and  capital  ot  the 
world.  Of  the  advantages  she  offers  over  the  other  States  ot  the 
Union,  north,  south,  west,  &c.,  only  a  few  additional  remarks  can 
be  made.  The  list  of  mineral  treasures  includes  gold,  coppei, 
iron,  lead,  plumbago,  coal,  salt,  gypsum  (in  vast  beds),  porcelain, 
clay,  fine  granite,  slate,  marble,  soapstone,  lime,  water-lime  um 
ber  and  fire-clay.  The  ore  of  Manassas  Gap  Mine,  Fauquiei 
County,  seventy  miles  from  Alexandria,  yields  seventy  per  cen i. 
of  pure  copper.  But  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  this  bta 
are  her  homelier  minerals,  coal  and  iron ;  they  are  found 
entire  extent  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  Alleghanies,  and  in  Piedmont. 
In  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  co 
iron  are  found  in  such  juxtaposition— and  such  is  the  caseaio 
the  line  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal— as  to  makeuit 
manufacturing  of  iron  exceedingly  profitable.  H®1®  1ST  ‘  pw. 
field  for  Northern  and  European  enterprise  and  capital,  in  vm 
terfield  and  Goochland  are  the  most  valuable  coal  mines  extent 
ing  over  almost  the  entire  counties,  which  have  been  lor  ) 
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worked  most  successfully,  and  supply  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
the  entire  surrounding  counties,  and  millions  of  bushels  are  ship¬ 
ped  north  every  year.  In  Wythe  County,  in  Southwestern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  are  lead  mines  apparently  inexhaustible,  which,  for  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Avar,  alone ,  supplied  the  Confederate  armies, 
yielding  150,000  pounds  per  month,  as  is  stated  by  Col.  W.  Leroy 
Broun,  a  distinguished  ordnance  officer  of  the  Confederate  service. 
The  mines  of  Nelson  Count  y  are  also  very  rich. 

The  mineral  springs  of  this  nobl.e  State  are  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Settlements  all  round  them  are  practicable,  and 
would  be  quite  remunerative,  numbers  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  congregating  there  annually.  Petroleum 
springs  are  also  found ;  but  this  branch  of  industry,  as  all  others 
in  the  State,  is  yet  undeveloped.  There  ai-e  vast  marl  deposits — 
very  valuable  in  the  restoration  of  land — in  the  counties  of  King 
William,  King  &  Queen,  New  Kent,  Hanover,  James  City,  &c. 
It  is  a  fact  that  these  deposits  exist  in  many  places  in  these  coun¬ 
ties,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 

As  regards  the  real  advantages  of  Virginia  over  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  they  have  been  stated  impartially  in  an 
address  of  the  Colony  of  New  Poland  to  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  dated  August  25,  1867.  In  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
these  colonists  occurs  the  following:  “The  congeniality  of  its 
climate  with  our  constitution ;  the  ascertained  productiveness  of 
its  lands,  and  its  adaptation  to  a  greater  variety  of  crops  than  is 
the  land  of  the  Northwestern  States  and  Territories ;  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  its  people,  and  the  consideration  that  its  local  laws  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  political  rights  and  equal  protection  to  the  native 
and  naturalized  citizen,  and  to  all  religious  creeds,  in  connection 
with  the  man’s  natural  disposition  to  go  there  in  search  of  the 
means  of  living  and  competency  for  his  family,  where  their  acqui¬ 
sition  is  easier  .and  more  probable,  were  our  only  guides  in  select¬ 
ing  Virginia  as  our  adopted  State.  We  assert  now  upon  the 
evidence  of  our  OAvn  personal  experience,  acquired  since  Ave  set¬ 
tled  here,  that  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  these  advantages, 
and  better  chances  of  success  in  Virginia,  which  can  make  an 
agriculturist  independent  and  contented,  must  be  attributed  either 
to  gross  ignorance  of  the  letter-writers,  or  to  some  ill  and  mali¬ 
cious  design.”  “That  the  quality  of  our  cleared  land  is  inferior 
to  the  newly-cleared  land  at  the  North  Avest  is  admitted;  but  its 
inferiority  is  only  its  exhaustion,  caused  by  bad  cultivation;  it 
can,  therefore,  be  improved  at  less  labor  and  expense,  and  in 
shorter  time  than  the  clearing  of  North' western  land  requires. 
As  to  our  Avoodland  soil,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  Northwestern.’* 
“  Here  in  Virginia,  the  winters  being  shorter  and  milder,  Ave  have 
in  the  year  four  months’  longer  Avorking  season.”  “And  in  this 
State  the  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  attach  to  no  section,  and  are 
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almost  unknown,  whilst  in  the  new  Northwestern  settlements  they 
destroy  prematurely  thousands  of  lives  every  year.  We  desire 
to  inform  our  countrymen  in  Europe  that  m  the  selection  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  for  our  adopted  State,  we  were  influenced  only  by  the  fore¬ 
going  considerations  ot  advantages.  .  .  .  ,7.  . 

S  Internal  Improvements. — Internal  communications  m  Virgi¬ 
nia  and  facilities  for  sending  off  produce  to  the  great  markets  at  her 
very  doors,  are  not  inferior  to  those  in  the  Atlantic  States;  supe- 
rioi- to  all  of  the  more  recent  Western  States,  and  not  equaled  by 
any  of  the  States  south.  From  Virginia  the  traveler  may  proceed 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroads;  and .  direct  lines  to  the 
West  to  connect  the  harbor  of  Norfolk  with  Cincinnati  are  m 
contemplation  and  progress  of  execution  at  this  time  The  rad- 
road,  known  as  the  Virginia  Central  penetratingi the  ^  bre^h 
of  the  State,  is  to  be  extended  from  Covington,  A  a.,  thiou^h  \Y  est 
Virginia,  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  Kanawte 
rivers,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  &c.,  the 
whole  route  to  Cincinnati  being  about  six  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  in  length.  The  establishment  of  this  great  thoroughfare 
appears  no  longer  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  its  importance  to 
all  Virginia  can  not  be  over  estimated.  Another  road,  to  go 
through  Kentucky  (an  extension  of  the  Virnma  and  Tenney 
Railroad)  is  in  contemplation,  to  connect  Norfo  k  C 

Louisville  Kentucky,  and  Hickman  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Of  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hughes,  the  President 
of  this  proposed  road,  speaks  pointedly  that  ‘  it  Posse®ses  ^  J1] 
Northern  seaports  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  by  overknd 
route  to  the  centers  of  Western  trade ;  and  over  all  Southern 
seaports  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  by  the  ocean  route 
European  ports.”  Lieutenant  Maury,  the  greatest  authority  in 
such  matters,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hughes-m  regard 1  to  Noifolk, 
as  follows :  “  As  to  natural  advantages  of  position,  depth  of  > 
and  accessibility  by  land  and  sea  Norfolk :  bwMjo ' 
among  the  seaport  towns  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  clim  P 

ful,  and  it  is  exactly  of  that  happy  middle  tempeiature  wh 
the  frosts  of  the  North  bite  not,  and  where  the  pestilenc 
South  walketh  not.”  There  were  in  Virginia i  in l  186a ,  ^ 
miles  of  railroad,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  ; '  d  iver 

Virginia  been  behindhand  in  the  construction  of  canals  and 
improvements.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  ^xandna^  t 
James  River  and  Kanawha,  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  the  Altema^ 
and  Chesapeake  canals  constitute  a  length  of  hne  of  38  £  ^ 

The  Potomac  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  A  ^aily 

hundred  miles  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  latter ’ 
whitened  by  hundreds  of  sail ;  the  Rappahannock  ,  eg  t0 

burg  for  vessels  of  140  tons;  the  A  ork  an  James 

Yorktown,  and  thence  to  its  head,  for  the  largest  ship  , 
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to  Richmond  for  vessels  of  1,200  tons,  and  the  Appomattox  to 
Petersburg  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
are  “  turnpikes innumerable  smaller  roads  traverse  every 
county,  and  if  they  are  not  quite  as  passable  as  similar  roads  in 
Europe  and  the  Northern  States,  there  are  none  worse  than  some 
we  may  see  at  the  present  day  in  France  and  Germany. 

Inhabitants. — Virginia  is  among  the  seven  States  which  were 
migrative  in  1850,  and  have  since  changed  to  be  receiving  States ; 
since  the  war,  as  already  said,  people,  from  both  north  and  south 
of  her,  are  immigrating.  The  population  in  1860  was  composed 
of  1,047,299  white,  58,042  free  colored,  490,865  slaves,  and  112 
Indians,  together  amounting  to  1,596,318.  There  were  among 
the  white  population  35,058  foreigners,  of  which,  5,490  were 
Scotch  and  English,  10,512  German,  16,501  Irish,  571  French, 
&c.  Among  the  cities  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  in  1860  are  : — 


Richmond, 

with  37,910  inhabitants,  including  6,358  foreigners. 

Petersburg, 

“  18,266  “ 

“  744 

Norfolk, 

“  14,620  “ 

“  1,971  “ 

Alexandria, 

“  12,654  “ 

“  1,246  “ 

Lynchburg, 

“  6,853  “ 

“  657  “ 

Fredericksburg,  “  5,023  “ 

“  234  “ 

Emigrants  coming  to  Virginia  will,  therefore,  not  be  as  isolated 
as  in  other  Southern  States  south  of  Virginia,  and  representatives 
from  nearly  every  nationality  on  the  globe  may  be  found  here.” 


Virginia  Crops  for  1866. — From  the  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture : — 


Virginia. 

Amount  of 
crops  in  1860. 

yield  per 

Number  acres 
in  each  crop. 

Value  per 
bushel  or 
pound,  j 

Total 

Indian  corn. 

.bushels. . 

24,369,908 

20 

1,218,495 

$0.73 

$17  790,0.53 

Wheat  .... 

u  . . 

4,331,364 

6.7 

646,472 

2.85 

12,344,387 

Rye . 

..  “  . . 

698,453 

9 

77,606 

1.06 

740,360 

Oats . 

10,245,156 

20 

512,258 

45 

4,610,320 

Buckwheat  . 

“  .. 

162,686 

16.5 

9,860 

85 

138,278 

Potatoes. . . . 

.  u 

1,592,166 

83 

19,183 

66 

1,050,830 

Tobacco.  . . . 

.pounds. . 

114,480,516 

718 

159.444 

13.7 

15,683.830 

2,908.807 

Hay . 

•tons  . . . . 

203,698 

1.3 

156,691 

14.27 

Total. 

2,800.009 

$55,266,845 

In  1867,  Mr.  Peters  was  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  travel  through  the  South,  and  distribute  seeds 
to  the  destitute  :  we  extract  from  his  Report  the  following : — 
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“  But  a  small  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt  is  found  in  Virginia.  A 
few  counties  in  the  southeastern  corner,  south  of  the  James 
River  and  alon°-  the  North  Carolina  line,  embrace  all  the  available 
cotton  lands  in  the  State.  *  *  *  As  compared  with  last  year, 

the  breadth  seeded  is  nearly  double,  but  as  compared  with  the 
year  before  the  war,  it  is  not  one-lialf.  The  want  of  means  botli 
for  paying  hands  and  supporting  the  working  force  o f  the  planta¬ 
tion  in  food  and  forage,  has  been  the  great  drawback. 

“  Tobacco  is  the  great  commercial  staple  of  the  State.  I  he 

price  of  the  product  makes  it  profitable  to  cultivate.  Its 

successful  cultivation  is  practically  better  understood  than  m 
any  other  State,  except  perhaps  Kentucky,  and  there  the  Virginia 
method  is  more  or  less  followed.” 


THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

The  great  Valley  of  Virginia  is  about  120  miles  long  by 
about  25  miles  wide,  and  embraces  nine  counties,  with  something 
over  one  million  acres  of  improved  farms,  besides  farm  woodland. 
In  1860,  the  average  cash  value  of  these  farms  was  $26.69  per 
acre.  The  population  of  the  valley  in  1860  was  130,356,  of  which 
26  596  were  colored.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  salubrious  and 
delightful.  The  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  by  its  elevation 
and  position  among  the  mountains,  which  also  shelter  it  from  the 
intense  cold  of  winter.  , 

The  production  of  the  four  great  cereals — wheat,  corn,  rj  e,  and 
oats_Was  in  1860  more  than  48  bushels  to  each  inhabitant,  or 
between  six  and  seven  millions  of  bushels.  It  is  stated  that  lor 
years  flour  made  from  wheat  grown  in  this  valley  has  commanded 
in  the  markets  of  Brazil  $3.60  more  per  barrel  than  that  from  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States.  Barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  areYaised  in  abundance.  Many  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  raised,  and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  I  hei^ 
are  291  churches  in  the  Valley,  of  denominations  as  follow,  viz. : 


No.  of  Churches.  Accommodations. 

Methodist .  108 

Presbyterian  . 

Lutheran . 

Baptist  (Tunker) .  17 

Baptist... 

Episcopal . 

German  Reformed .  11 

Union . 

Friends. . 

Catholic . 

Baptist  (Mennonite) 


108 

34,325 

35 

13,705 

36 

12,950 

17 

10,650 

32 

10,475 

16 

6,025 

11 

3,700 

14 

3,450 

9 

3,425 

4 

2,150 

5 

2,150 

Value. 

$139,580 

107,800 

84,050 

19,200 

36,125 

83,900 

20,400 

11,250 

6,700 

27,000 

4,400 
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It  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  country  with  the 
same  area  and  population,  that  has  yielded  as  much  from  agricul¬ 
ture,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  where  there  is  as  much 
exemption  from  sickness  of  all  kinds,  as  the  Shenandoah  Yalley 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  says  of  this 
Yalley 

For  the  variety  and  fertility  of  its  soils,  fine  water-power, 
salubrious  and  delightful  climate,  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery 
iu  plain  and  on  mountain,  it  can  literally  and  with  severity  of 
truth,  be  said  to  be  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  in  the  United  States ; 
or  as  a  farming  region  in  which  to  make  homes  of  comfort,  opulence, 
and  refinement. 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department : — 

Present  Valuation  of  Lands  as  compared  wtth  1860. — 
Two-thirds  of  the  counties  report  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
land  since  1860,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  averag¬ 
ing  thirty-five ;  the  remainder,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
make  the  present  price  in  currency  no  greater  than  the  valuation 
in  1 860.  An  average  decrease  for  the  entire  State  may  be  placed 
at  twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  makes  the  depreciation,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  date  of  the  last  census,  about  the  same  percent¬ 
age  as  the  appreciation  which  was  reported  in  New  York — that 
is,  property  worth  $100  in  1860,  in  now  valued  at  $73  in  Virginia, 
and  $128  in  New  York.  Yet  this  reduction  is  more  apparent 
than  real ;  at  least  it  is  not  permanent,  and  is  far  less  marked  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Very  few  sales  were  made  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  ;  yet  such  has  been  the  dearth  of  money,  and  almost 
every  thing  except  land,  that  more  frequent  sales — apparent 
sacrifices — would  have  been  better  for  the  people.  Those  who 
are  able  to  hold  their  land,  and  many  who  are  not,  refuse  to  sell 
at  less  than  former  prices ;  still  there  are  thousands  of  farms  or 
uncultivated  tracts  of  land  that  can  now  be  bought  for  less  than 
their  intrinsic  worth  ;  and  there  are  opportunities,  at  forced  sales 
or  under  stress  of  immediate  want,  to  obtain  valuable  property 
for  a  trifling  consideration.  In  a  portion  of  Loudon,  especially 
the  Potomac  and  Loudon  valley,  and  Clarke  County,  adjoining, 
prices  are  already  higher,  in  consequence  of  Northern  immigration, 
than  in  1860 ;  and  such  will  be  the  result  throughout  the  State 
when  farms  are  subdivided  and  occupied  by  an  enterprising  people. 

The  causes  of  depreciation  assigned  are  numerous  :  first  of  all 
is  the  want  of  labor  which  is  universally  noticed ;  the  lack  of 
capital ;  the  large  amount  of  land  offered  for  sale  to  reduce  the 
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size  of  farms :  State  enactments  forbidding  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  six  per  cent.,  tending  to  drive  capital  to  cities  and  out  of 
the  State ;  the  stay  law;  neglect  of  agriculture;  and,  finally  re¬ 
construction  not  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  or  prejudices 
of  reporters.  In  many  sections,  there  is  a  prevalent  disposition 
to  sell  all  surplus  area  of  farms  above  100  to  200  acres. 

1  Advance  in  price  is  noticed  in  many  counties.  In  Middlesex, 
on  the  Rappahannock,  land  that  could  have  been  purchased  two 
years  a^ofor  $10,  will  now  command  $30.  In  I  ulaski  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  State,  while  the  decline,  as  shown  by  the 
few  sales  made,  is  sixty  per  cent,  holders 

nosed  to  sell  at  less  than  former  rates.  This  is  the  tact  to  a 
Sreat  extent  throughout  the  State;  and  it  gives  a  wide  range  to 
nrices  and  makes  an  estimate  of  an  average  a .very  difficult  un¬ 
dertaking  The  prices  are  made  by  the  necessities  ot  the  selkrs. 

In  1860,  a  portion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  a  part  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  J ames  River  region  and  some 
other  sections,  were  cultivated,  improved,  highly  valued,  and 
prosperous.  Jefferson  County  averaged  $o2  per  acre  by  the 
official  assessment,  and  probably  $80  by  real  valuation,  whde  the 
averao-e  assessed  value  of  Ohio  farms  was  but  $26  Loudon, 
with  220,266  acres  improved,  and  75,876  unimproved, 
ued  at  $10,508,2 1 1.  Mountainous  sections,  the  upper  poiLo 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  the  tide-water  region,  and  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  were  less  valuable,  ranging  fiom  $ 

$30P,  and  much  higher  with  valuable  improvements,  accordi ng  to 
location  and  all  the  various  circumstances  which  usually  attect 
nrices  Farms  at  $100  per  acre,  and  even  $150  were  often  pur¬ 
chased,  and  the  same  prices  will  soon  be  reached  when  losses  of 

population  and  property  have  been  repaired.  ,  t  of 

P  Price  of  Unimproved  Land.— Such  has  been  t  . 

war,  that  “unimproved”  lands  have  encroached  upon  cultiva 

ted  areas  until  nearly  all  the  State  is  wild  an  .  j 

in  original  forest,  or  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and  coveted 

with  new  forest  growths,  will  be  included  in  thl^ia"fnrice  is 
subject.  In  Patrick  and  other  southwestern  c°uuties  dhep 
quoted  at  $1 ;  in  Carroll,  fifty  cents  ;  in  Nelson,  twentv-five  c  nts 
in  Botetourt,  $1  to  $3;  in  Tazewell,  $2.50 ;  m  Highland ,  W.7J, 
in  Clarke,  $3  to  $6  ;  in  Washington,  $2  to >  $3;  m  Bucku 
+n  <1*5 .  m  Kin ^  George,  $4  to  $10;  in  Stafford,  King 
■  Sorfo’Cand  c?4,  Wg;  in  York  and  Middled,  W ;  m ■ 

»  to  *25 ;  in  Smyth,  *10  to  *25.  This  shows  th< i  ranje  of 
In  the  tide-water  counties,  prices  range  from  $5  to  $ l  he 

lands,  except  on  navigable  water,  where  the  value  depend 
amount  of  wood  and  timber,  sometimes  reaching  W0. 

Lands  at  $1  per  acre  in  Patrick,  are  reported  mount* 
heavily  timbered,  and  highly  productive.  Coal  land  , 
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from  the  railroad,  in  Montgomery,  can  be  bought  from  $3  to  §5 
per  acre,  and  for  $1  to  $2,  ten  miles  from  the  railroad.  Mines  of 
great  intrinsic  value  in  several  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
are  unworked  and  unopened  for  want  of  capital,  enterprise,  and 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  mining.  In  W ythe,  wild  lands  are 
“  almost  valueless  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  iron  works,”  one 
of  a  class  of  facts  everywhere  appearing  in  Virginia,  yhich  illus¬ 
trate  the  creation  of  values  in  all  of  a  group  of  products  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  one  of  them.  In  Tazewell  are  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres, 
some  of  them  at  lower  prices  than  Government  lands.  On 
these  mountain  slopes  and  in  valleys  the  pasturage  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  country,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent  land  for  tobac¬ 
co,  grapes,  and  fruit.  Among  the  mountains  are  also  rough  and 
rocky  areas,  of  little  value,  except  for  minerals,  in  which  this 
county  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  reporter  says  of  its  soil  and  timber 
growth :  “  The  greatest  source  of  wealth  in  this  county  is  from 
blue-grass.  Large  poi'tions  are  used  entirely  for  grazing  purposes, 
as  after  the  timber  is  deadened  and  cleared  of  the  undergrowth, 
the  blue-grass  springs  up  at  once  without  sowing  or  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  becomes  better  by  use,  and  if  not  too 
closely  pastured  soon  forms  a  sod  that  nothing  but  the  stoutest 
team  and  most  improved  plow  can  break.  Formerly  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  was  manufactured  from  the  sugar-maple.  This 
from  various  causes  has  declined,  the  two  principal  reasons  being 
the  destruction  of  the  trees,  and  the  labor  devoted  to  its  manu¬ 
facture  having  to  be  performed  in  the  early  portion  of  the  spring, 
that  should  be  devoted  to  preparing  for  the  summer  crops.  The 
sugar-maple  is  fast  disappearing.  Formerly  it  predominated.  It 
is  the  best  indication  of  blue-grass,  to  which  it  is  rapidly  giving 
way,  and  is  now  only  found,  to  any  extent,  on  steep  mountain 
sides,  or  in  groves  specially  reserved  and  called  ‘  sugar  orchards.’ 
We  have  the  usual  variety  of  the  oaks  indigenous  to  this  climate. 
White  and  blaokwalnut,  chestnut,  buckeye,  beech,  &c.,  in  their 
proper  locations.  Timber  is  only  valuable  for  building  and 
fencing  purposes,  as  there  is  no  transportation  for  sending  it  to 
market.”  In  King  William,  on  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony, 
are  lands  subject  to  overflow,  obtainable  at  $5  per  acre,  “  consist¬ 
ing  of  both  forests  heavily  timbered,  and  high  woody  flats,  having 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  furnishing  the  finest  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  hogs.  As  the  greater  portion  of  this  land  is  allu¬ 
vial,  rich,  loamy  soil,  its  capabilities  would  be  very  great  if  made 
available  by  dikes  and  canals,  which  would  be  easily  practicable.” 

The  wild  lands  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  exceedingly  desirable, 
from  their  climate,  soil,  and  location,  with  reference  to  markets. 
They  can  now  be  obtained  for  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  price  of 
improved  farms.  The  growths  are  oaks  of  several  varieties, 
chestnut,  hickory,  dogwood,  poplar,  &c. 
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A  fair  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  tide-water  lands  may  he 
obtained  from  the  following  concerning  King  George  County: 

“  A  large  proportion  is  of  good  quality,  covered  with  a  good 
Li/  hickory  locust,  cedar,  pine,  &c.  Where  under- 
lahl'with  marl,  as  in  the  western  section,  though  hilly,  it  is  fertile, 
easily  tUlS,  and  produces  finely  natural  and  cultivated  grasses. 
The  lame  to  a  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  the  ununproved  lands 
hi  other  parts  of  the  county.  All  are  susceptible  of  high  improve¬ 
ment  by” the  use  of  marl,  lime,  clover,  plaster,  &c.  Of  wild 
lands  in  Amelia,  held  at  a  nominal  price,  it  is  said:  Then 
capabilities  for  improvement  are  excellent,  and  at  small  cost 
they  might  be  made  to  produce  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco 
To  let  them  in  the  road  to  self-improvement,  requires  the  capRal  ^ ' 
to  purchase  grass-seed,  and  250  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  to 
startVhis  Vegetation,  to  make  them  self-sustaining,  and  improve 
fhe  land  bl  green  manuring,  to  a  high  degree  of  productiveness 
In  Buckingham  •  “There  are  large  bodies  of  wild  or  uncultivated 
lands  varying  in  price  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  accord- 
ing  to  then*  p?oximitv  to  market  facilities.  These  lands  he  well 
anSd  abouidPin  oak  and  pine  timber,  and  are  well  watered  by 
small  streams.  The  soil  is  generally  gray,  soft,  and  Jl^ely,  and 
when  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation,  is  susceptible  of  the 
Wghest  improvement,  producing  all  the  crops  common  to  this 

latT™BER.-The  wood  and  timber  of  Virginia  cover  a  large  per- 
tion  of  her  area.  Much  of  the  eastern  and  central  forests  haw 
been  culled  and  lai-e  areas  of  arable  land  have  grown  up  in  pine 
ard  ottelfowth,;  yet  there  still  even  „„  the  n=b!e 

waters  which  are  estimated  to  have  a  coast  line  of  fifteen  fiunar 
miles,  a  large  amount  of  timber  suitable  forsbT'  ™  Bivfe  Ridge, 
a^e,  and  various  manufacturing  purposes  °“  fr’ 

within  a  few  miles  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  VtiJleV’  but 
some  forests  of  original  growth,  which  are  never  » 

deadened,  and  left  to  decay,  when  the  soil  is  wanted  for  t  p 
pose  of  agriculture.  They  are  too  far  from  the  road to >  Wjg 
hauling ;  but  for  manufacture  upon  the  spot,  into  a  thou 
useful  forms  of  domestic  or  farm  utensils,  they  would  prov 
source  of  wealth.  In  Middlesex  :  “  The  Dragon  P’cvpress 
divides  this  from  Gloucester  County,  is  a\ast  belt ’  •  LPh  0f 

timber,  extending  nearly  thirty  miles  with  an  avera  e  dt 
one-half  mile.  Very  little  effort  has  been  mad  for  tbe  ^  £ 

ment  of  this  vast  source  of  wealth.  At  the .  ^ al“l» 
water,  no  enterprise  offers  a  better  investment  for  capital. 

Minerals.-^  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  minera, 
wealth  of  Virginia.  To  mention  even  the  names  of- 1  ®  their 

in  connection  with  the  several  minerals  discovered  ^ 

boundaries,  would  occupy  the  allotted  space.  The 
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of  Virginia,  for  instance,  is  full  of  iron  ;  various  ores  of  which  are 
so  common  that  they  have  been  used  for  making  walls  instead 
of  fencing.  From  Botetourt,  through  Roanoke,  Montgomery 
Pulaski,  Wythe,  Smyth,  Carroll,  and  Washington,  to  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  State,  iron,  of  fine  quality,  is  found  in  great 
abundance.  It  has  been  practically  and  successfully  tested,  for 
many  years,  at  a  few  points.  Several  furnaces  are  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Wythe  and  other  counties,  and  more  are  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  In  Pulaski,  is  found  “iron-ore  in  great  abundance  of  the 
finest  quality.  There  has  been  until  recently,  no  effort  to  develop 
it.  A  company  from  Pennsylvania  have  purchased  several  tracts, 
and  are  now  building  houses,  with  a  view  to  commencinc  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  spring.  They  have  purchased  very  low,  and  I  have 
understood  the  property,  if  located  in  Pennsylvania,  would  com¬ 
mand  several  millions.”  Since  the  war,  a  company  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  has  purchased  property  in  Carroll,  and  have  erected  a 
smelting  furnace,  costing  some  $100,000,  and  will  shortly  com¬ 
mence  working  it.  They  have  raised  a  large  amount  of  ore,  said 
to  be  very  rich. 

The  Bath  furnace  property,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  with 
several  thousand  acres  of  woodlands  in  the  vicinity,  is  offered 
under  compulsory  circumstances,  for  a  short  time,  at  a  price 
nearly  nominal ;  and  there  are  other  iron-bearino'  tracts  of  per¬ 
haps,  equal  cheapness.  But  this  condition  of  things  is  now  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  prices  are  advancing  as  the  pressure  of  adverse 
circumstances  is  removed. 


•  ^1°^  j  *s  ^oun<^  *n  Stafford  and  other  counties,  and  has  been 

worked  to  advantage  at  various  points.  Copper  is  seen  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  is  abundant  in  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  is  mentioned  particularly  in 
Louisa  and  Smyth.  Coal  is  found  in  all  the  southwestern  counties. 
In  Jrulaski,  as  is  claimed,  the  coal  beds  underlie  100,000  acres 
Lead  has  been  discovered  in  Wythe,  Smyth,  and  other  counties’ 
zmc  m  the  same  counties;  and  plumbago  in  Smyth.  Salt  is 
abundant  in  Washington,  Smyth,  and  other  southwestern  counties. 
Barytes  is  reported,  in  Smyth  and  Montgomery.  Gypsum,  slate, 
marls,  ochers,  kaolin,  pipe  and  fine  clay,  limestone,  and  serpen- 
tme,  are  very  abundant  in  many  sections.  The  minerals  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  soon  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  individuals  and  the 
nation. 

Crops,  &c.— There  are  few  specialties  in  Virginia  agriculture, 
except  tobacco  and  wheat,  and  stock-growing  in  mountainous 
regions.  The  scarcity  of  money,  and  despondency,  caused  either 
by  deteat  in  the  late  war,  or  from  losses  sustained  in  it,  have 
operated  to  depress  enterprise.  A  correspondent  expresses  the 
general  feeling  thus :  “  There  is  not  energy  enough  among  our 
farmers  or  laboring  classes  to  make  a  specialty  of  any  thing,  ex- 
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ppnt  t0  o-et  "bacon,  and  corn-dodgers  enough  to  drive  starvation 
cept  to  ei  ua  resource  upon  which 

from i  their 'doom ^  Farmg  are  larg6j 
we  depend  for  ^hat  httle  mo  y  4  on  to  them  with  a 

averaging  ““^StTAaven  depended  upon  our  broad 
death-grin,  as  f  our  interest  in  ^  allow  others  ,0  a 

^^SrL=eeatent;yettheeviden^^ 
so.  inis  is  t ne  ,  ,  .  jnvlte  immisrration,  to 

"S  enterpidses^to^  success 

energy,  and  push  n  w  P  be  considered  a  specialty  in 

ftJSS,  **01^  tide-water!  °^Our  ^correspondent  on  W  River 

the  second  crop  of  small  gram,  and  wheat 

^r-rMy'UluS’  UuTproht  was  large  in  each 

CaTCi,e  time  of  sowing  has  ^of  oToLfaS 
S De^erUf  °In 

during  the  latter  half  of  Sentemher  and  ‘he^cto^  ^  ^ 
average,  is  from  Octobei  15ti  o  •  for  the^tide-water 

date  of  commencing  the  harvest  is  June  2  .  most 

region,  and  June  25th  for  the  whole  State  The^arve^,^  ^ 
localities,  is  continued  to.  July,  but  y  july  10th,  and,  in 
first  week,  though  sometimes  continuing  ?acticed  to  suit 

some  cases,  to  July  15th.  Late  s°wm,^  |  ^  wheat  har- 

the  time  of  corn-ripening,  the  t  ’  ber  is  preferred  for 

rowed  in.  In  Wythe,  the  first  half  of  tQ  k 

sowing,  “  as  the  wheat  gets  abetter  f  Clarke,  “  either  the 

winter-killed,  or  to  rust  the  next  year  in ^iar  ^  drought 

Lancaster  or  Mediterranean  sown  upon  £  * /destruction  by  the 

prevailing,  with  warm  weather,  are  weather,  escapes  the 

those  of  other  parts  portion  if* 


hose  of  other  parts  of  the  counuy, portion  is  drilled. 
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Craig  it  is  common  to  turn  over  sod-land  with  a  two-horse  plow 

both  ?  and  in  om-nYth/iSh°Vel'pl<?W’  °r  harrow’  and  sometimes 
both,  and  in  coin  land,  to  sow  while  the  corn  is  standina  Tn 

Lancaster  County,  “  many  farmers  cut  off  the  corn,  and  sow  unon 
imSw""’  if  rf  S''CTr  ”"m,,er’  al,tI  the  best  farm™,  low 

29  > “of;  sbgle  “d  do“M- 

abot.ndSfOTSthrp«nra^erif°Su^aSTTie°drcd',01l’  eveP'wher6 

season  foe  exelulve Sf„°f 

moX  VZe  /af iL tfTr  ofer  gf*  ^ 

S^afeef  S£ 

SisgfigiS5= 

Started  AIread/  ^ve  "he^  fac  “riS  £ 

F °  G  r ^ CU 1 1  t y* f  Virginia6 an^FTorth ^C^rolm^ 

profii  on  a*1  flo^k*  of  sheeps  'Fortunes'1  await'5  ^  ^ 
every  branch  of  stock  production”  enterprises  in 

wsssasssisgs 
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in  localities  near fand  the  fruit, 
m  great  variety,  tav  ^  keted  except  when  dried  or  distill- 

correspondent  m  Ua  h  C  ^  .g  admirably  adapted 

of  Virginia,  througbo  but  more  especially 

to  the  growth  »f  the  Wf^e  Jd  bears  abundantly.  The 
the  apple ,  the  tree  gi  ,  rv  „„  with  a  view  to  market, 

apple  has  not  beracultxv^ed  h  is  that  apple-orchards 

hut  I  think  will  be  heieai  The  neach  is  a  very  uncer- 

have  not  been1consl<?;er^(rP^unerative  crops  oftener  than  once 
tain  fruit,  rarely  produc  g  livingPmore  than  seven  or 

in  three  or  four  years,  the  trees  f^orable  they  srow  abundant- 
eight  years.  scarcely  ever 

ly.  Improved  P>™»^  “  gJU  considerably,  and  are  a  very 
produce  a  crop.  Cherries  a  g  ,  and  blackberry  are 

certain  crop.  The  straw  Den  y,  P  ing  wpd  m  every 

produced  in  great  abundance  the  latter  two  g  ^  ^  deQ 

uncultivated  piece  of  ground,  grapes  a  y  g  toboar. 

fruit,  and  not  in  regular  vineyards  they  ^  vas 

The  apple  crop  in  this  county  was  very  la  g  J  „  Tbe 

don  County,  is  placed  at  eight  Dus^“:  -  ^  J*  ln  Scott, 
apple-butter  and  apple-brandy  are  repm'  ,  0f  the  county.” 

“peaches  and  apples  have  almost  been  the  staple  ol  t  ^ 

Botetourt  “is  capable  of  producing,  and  ^  p  >  ^ 
quantities  of  fruit,  “  J™'  ^  S-growiug  counties  on  the 
proper  culture,  one  of  the  hnest  11  °  re  lands  at  very 

continent.”  In  Montgomery,  the  rep  ^  ’  e  culture,  or  any 

low  price,  that  would  yield  great  profits  g»P  landg  in  almost 
variety  of  fruit  production.  There  a  .  Rid^e  afford 

every  county  in  the  State.  The  slopes  of  the  Blue ^  ^ 

”^oV?Weti  eesrq^f-ifir^ 

TVe  invite  attention  to  the  following  commuMtioM^d 

extracts  from  some  of  the  many  score  General 

received  from  Virginia,  commencing  with 

Imeoden,  Domestic  State  Agent  of  Immigration  f  P 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Richmond,  Virginia,  July  31,  1868. 
Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York 

Dear  Sir:— I  am  the  regularly  appointed  Domestic  State 
Agent  of  Immigration  for  Virginia.  Mr.  Sharp,  the  postmaster 
of  this  city,  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Grant,  has  placed  in  my 

hands  your  letter  to  him  of  yesterday’s  date. 

I  will  forward  to  your  address  with  this  letter  some  documents 
prepared  under  official  sanction,  that  contain  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  desire  of  a  general  nature,  and  that  I  need  not  repeat 
m  this  letter.  I  will,  therefore,  only  reply  to  some  of  your  in¬ 
quiries  not  sufficiently  answered  by  these  documents. 

1st.  The  price  of  farms  in  Virginia.  They  range  from  $5 
per  acre  up  to  $150.  The  high-priced  lands  being  in  the 
celebrated  Shenandoah  valley.  The  region  of  this  State  best 
suited  to  European  Emigrants’  wants,  is  the  country  lying 
on  the  south .  side  of  James  River,  extending  from  this  city 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thence  westward  along  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Tennessee  line.  There 
“  roo“  m  this  part  of  the  State  for  100,000  immigrant  fam¬ 
ilies.  .  The  lands  are  good,  water  excellent  and  abundant,  tim¬ 
ber  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  railroad  facilities  ample 
and  the  general,  healthfulness  of  the  country  equal  to  anv 
part  ol  this  continent.  The  crops  are  of  great  variety,  inclu¬ 
ding  cotton  (in  some  portions),  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats 
r1’ ,7’,  .S?88®8’  s,weet  and  Irish  potatoes,  garden  vegetables 
ol  all  kinds,  flax  hemp,  beans,  and  peas.  The  fruits  are  apples 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  figs,  apricots,  nectarines,  straw- 
berries,  cranberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapes  of  several 
of  the  best  wine-producing  varieties.  *  *  *  It  is  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  Swiss  and  Germans,  who,  since  the  war  have 
traveled  here,  that  at  no  distant  day,  this  “Southside  Virginia” 
will  be  the  great  grape-region  of  America. 

Nuts  that  are  abundant  are,  the  walnut,  English  and  American 
pecan,  shed-bark  hickory-nut,  hazel-nut,  and  filbert.  Melons 
ol  all  kinds  abound.  The  domestic  animals  all  thrive  and  reach 
great  perfection  with  but  little  care  or  attention.  Wool  grow- 
mg  is  particularly  profitable. .  The  hop  grow's  wild  along  many 
ol  the  streams,  and  when  cultivated  yields  most  abundant  crops, 
i lie  excessive  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  nearly  200  years  with 
negro  labor  in  nearly  all  this  region  exhausted  a  great  deal  of 
the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  but  it  is  very 
easily  and  rapidly  reclaimed,  and  more  than  half  the  entire 
country  is  still  in  original  forest  growth,  and  when  cleared  will 
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he  fo»,a 

large  tracts  of  ^the  "CteTS  dedve  to  sell  off  their  sur- 
ble  to  immigration  -bodies  in  compact  form  can  be  obtained 

pins  lands  and  thus  large^bodies  ^  feP  ^  ^  together. 

for  the  settlement  h  througb  this  section  at  from  85  to 

Farms  can  be  would  be  under  810,  for  lands  partly 

with  some  buildings  and  very 

t-  Wes  The  present  inhabitants  do  not  wish  to  quit  the 
feir  fences  11  1  m  retain  their  mansion-houses  and 

;Zc5l  buillp  S  that  portion  of  land  they  expect  t. 

I-  inr— ,  — — J 

°f  the  inhabitants  sue  u  v.  gT|,c  lattlr  are  mere  laborers, 
°r  French  extraction  o  f  t0  the  towns,  and  dying 

who  own  no  land,  ana  a  1  J  s  vicious  habits.  Nowhere 

offei  lands  at  ii  aPlaro-e  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and  help 
or  hve  yeais  loi  a  large  p  world  bv  all  the  means  in 

the  new-comer  to  get  stalled  _ Amelia— about  30  miles 

£3S^L#gS£3 

KaSr«,tonXS8dom»  these  Holtand*r..dM^ndUo« 

toe  of  their  friends  here  in  advance  to  exam™  ^  and^ 
the  people,  and  judge  for  themselves.  There  -s  a  t 

formed  in  this  o  ty  to  r-t-t -d  advtse  then  J '  , 


The  class  of  immigrants  most  desirea  are  -  themselves. 
can  purchase  50  or  100  acres  of  land  reason  that  a 

The  demand  for  mere  laborers  is  not  large  to  aud  work 

few  old  faithful  negroes  stick  by  for  their  fam- 

for  about  812  per  month  and  their  food  and  ho  feithful 

ilies  Our  farmers  and  planters  will  n  ,  a  o-reatlv 

people  adrift  in  the  world,  and  as  their ^red to  employ  many 
bv  the  war  they  are  generally  not  prepared  to  P  J  .  *15 
hired  laborers — few  could  get'employment,  and  from  812  to  8 
per  month  wages  and  their  board.  neighborhood  are 

There  are  no  free  schools,  but  in  ev  ry .  g  ^  eopie. 
schools  and  churches  supported  by  voluntary  ac  *  StatP) 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  mainly  to  one  port  1&nd 

because  in  other  sections  the  population  is  more  dense 
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too  expensive  for  immigrants.  There  are  no  public  lands  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  the  mountain  counties  there  are  large  bodies  of  land,  in 
some  instances  over  100,000  acres  in  a  tract  owned  by  individuals, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1  to  $5  per  acre. 

The  great  mineral  region  of  the  State  is  in  the  mountain  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  there  are  magnificent  openings  there  for  capitalists 
who  wish  to  engage  in  mining,  erection  of  furnaces,  &c. 

I  need  not  give  you  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  do  not  vary  far  from  the  New  York  markets. 
There  are  large  steamers  plying  regularly  between  this  city  and 
New  York,  and  even  garden  vegetables  are  shipped  there  in  large 
quantities  and  at  very  low  rates.  We  are  about  to  establish  a 
direct  steam  line  between  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Liverpool,  so 
that  all  the  district  of  country  I  have  described  will  be  in  easy 
communication  with' Europe.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  I  have 
stated  I  believe  that  at  this  time  Virginia  is  the  most  inviting 
field  on  thjs  continent  for  the  industrious  immigrant  either  of 
large  or  small  means. 

This  too  will  always  be  a  white  man’s  State.  The  white  male 
population  of  voting  age  exceeds  the  negroes  more  than  40,000 
in  the  State,  and  the  majority  will  rapidly  increase  as  white 
population  flows  in,  and  the  negroes  move  southward,  as  is  now 
their  tendency.  They  will  be  harmless  here.  No  immigrant 
need  fear  any  trouble  from  them,  and  the  whites  will  welcome 
all  you  can  send  with  open  arms. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  at  any  time  to  furnish  you  any  more 
specific  information  if  desired.  I  am  a  native  of  the  State,  of 
German-Swiss  ancestry.  I  know  the  whole  State  well. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  D.  IMBODEN. 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  Loudon  County,  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
only  from  Washington  City,  that  lands  vary  in  price  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  the  latter  well  improved. 

Mr.  Buford,  of  Bedford  County,  writes : — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  beautiful  portions  of  the  world,  is  rolling  and  bounti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  springs  and  streams,  &c.,  *  *  *  but  we 

have  no  labor  and  no  money.  *  *  *  A  great  deal  of  our  land  is 

being  sold  under  decrees  of  the  courts.  *  *  *  It  sells  very 

low,  for  we  have  no  money  here  with  which  to  purchase.  The 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  runs  through  the  center  of 
our  county.  We  are  only  about  22  hours’  ride  from  New  York 
City. 
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From  Liberty,  Bedford  County,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hurley  writes, 
under  date  of  August  1, 1868 

*  *  The  price  of  land  in  this  State  is  nominal,  ranging  from 

S3  to  $50  per  acre;  fine  lands  can  he  had  at  from  $10  to  $20  per 
acre.  *  *  We  have  now  no  organized  system  of  labor  *  * 

The"  colored  population  has  become  trifling  and  useless,  and  will 
not  work.  *  *  Nature  has  done  every  thing  for  Virginia,  art 

nothin"  *  *  I  am  a  Northern  man,  and  can  attest  that  well- 

ordered’ and  well-disposed  citizens,  from  the  North  or  anywhere 
else,  are  as  safe  here,  or  throughout  the  South,  as  at  home. 

From  Staunton,  Ya.,  July  31, 1868,  Messrs.  Echolls  &  Co. 
write : — 

That  labor  in  the  valley  is  scarce ;  good  farm  hands,  gardeners, 
carpenters,  and  good  girls  for  housework  would  command  the  very 
bestTprices.  wf  pafgood  laborers  from  *1  to  *1.60  per  day, 
&c.  *  *  We  have  any  quantity  of  iron,  and  are  only  about 
loo’miles  from  the  great  coal  fields  of  Virginia.  *  Schools  are 
abundant  and  tuition  low.  *  *  A  railroad  is  now  building 

throughout  the  length  of  our  valley. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Kent  writes  us  from  Louisa  Court-House 

*  *  Someof  our  land  is  very  fine,  some  poor,  but  susceptible  of 

improvement ;  price  ranges  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  We  have  bu 
little  labor  now  except  black ;  price  $8  to  $12  per  month,  and  not 
reliable.  Northern  men  will  be  gladly  received. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Read  writes  us,  under  date  of  August  1, 1868, 
from  Danville,  as  follows: — 

*  *  Most  of  the  lands  hereabouts  very  improvable ;  red  clay 

subsoil;  well  timbered  and  watered ;  prices  from  $2  to  $10  per 
acre.  Most  of  our  agricultural  products  are  still  raised  by  tb 
neo-roes.  Before  the  war  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  more 
profitable  than  cotton,  and  nearly  all  its  producers  became^^ 
The  tax  and  other  causes  have  made  it  now  iess  profitable, 
ufacturing”  tobacco  now  sells  here  from  $15  to 
the  crude  leaf  state.  *  *  I  consider  the  country  betwee  t 

place  and  the  Blue  Ridge  the  most  eligible ^for 
the  United  States.  *  *  Men  from  the  North,  whoare  ety 

neutral,  without  decided  political  preferences  are  tieated  sociauy 
as  other  citizens;  and  a  decided  “radical,”  who  is ^ known  to 
be  a  gentleman,  meets  with  no  asperity  of  treatment  from  7 

one.  *  *  The  South  earnestly  desires  an  increase  ot  respect¬ 

able  white  population  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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From  Prince  Edwards  County,  under  date  August  1  1868 
Mr.  F.  Watkins  writes  : — 

*  *  Within  twenty  miles,  circumference  of  Farmville  may  be 

found  every  variety  of  soil  from  fertile  to  barren.  *  *  There  is 

no  fixed  price  for  lands.  *  *  Recently  propositions  were  made 
to  some  of  our  planters  by  the  agent  of  an  English  companv  to 
purchase  15,000  acres  contiguous;  a  judiciary  committee  made  a 
valuation,  and  fixed  the  average  at  $7  in  gold. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


A  FEW  months  after  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  May,  1861  the 
people  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  dissenting  from  to 
measure,  applied  to  Congress  for  the  admission  into  the  Union 
of  a  new  State,  to  he  called  West  Virginia,  consisting  now  of 
some  fifty  counties  of  old  Virginia,  with  a  total  area  of  about 
24,000  square  miles.  The  hill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  December,  1862  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  State  a  clause  bad  been  inserted  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  all  its  slaves,  wine  _  _ 
much  less  numerous,  proportionately,  than  inEastem  irgmia 
This  clause  continued  in  effect  until  the  third  day  of  Fehru 
arv  1865,  when  the  State  Senate  passed  a  bill,  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  seventeen  to  one,  at  once  abolishing  slavery,  an 
making  West  Virginia  a  tree  State.  According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1860,  the  total  population  of  the •counti. es  < Map* 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  was  376,688,  of  w  o  , 

Vest  Virginia  is  generally  a  rugged  country,  full  ^ 
sified  scenery,  and  pure  and  sparkling  s,re!|™'  ci1  „ 

covered  with  the  thriftiest  growth  ot  valuable  trot » > 
the  different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  b  ack^ 
nut,  &e„  for  which  the  Great  and  Little  Kanawha  and  other 
risers,  furnish  easy  transportation  to  the  Ohio,  and 
the  markets  of  the  "West.  Coal  underlies  "td  tto  ul 

faceof  the  State ;  seams  ten  or  twelve  feet  threk  abound  toug^ 

out  the  Cheat  River  region,  the  head-waters  of  ^ 

and  even  to  the  sources  of  the  Monongaliela  an 
tributaries,  while  it  is  said  that  the  coal  fields  oi  t  G 
Kanawha  valley  are  scarcely  equaled  m  vane  y 
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upon  the  continent.  Cannel,  splint,  bituminous,  and,  in  short, 
all  varieties  except  anthracite,  exist  upon  this  river  and  its 
branches,  the  Elk  and  Coal  rivers,  in  almost  incredible  quan¬ 
tities.  It  would  seem,  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  worked,  their  admirable  position  in  respect  to  accessi¬ 
bility,  the  facility  with  which  their  products  may  be  carried 
to  market,  and  the  increasing  demand  and  remunerative  prices 
which  coal  commands  throughout  the  country,  that  no  more 
reliable  and  speedy  way  of  realizing  a  fortune  may  be  found 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  development  of 
these  coal  mines.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  United  States  has  doubled  every 
six  years  since  it  came  into  general  use,  the  time  must  soon 
come  when  West  Virginia  will  possess,  in  its  vast  coal  fields,  an 
element  of  wealth  before  which  the  richest  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  must  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Extensive 
purchases  of  W est  Virginia  coal  lands  have  been  made  since 
the  war,  by  both  American  and  foreign  capitalists,  whose  fore¬ 
sight  anticipates  their  rapidly  increasing  value. 

Other  minerals  of  this  State  are  iron,  lead,  antimony,  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  nickel,  borax,  soda,  petroleum,  salt,  lime,  fire-clay, 
and  slate.  Iron  is  said  to  be  equally  abundant  with  coal 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  saline  formation  is  very  exten¬ 
sive,  although  the  production  of  salt  has  been  hitherto  chiefly 
confined  to  Kanawha  and  Mason  counties.  The  total  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  latter  county,  in  1863,  was  nearly  500  000 
bushels. 

In  the  production  of  petroleum,  West  Virginia  is  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania.  This  comparatively  new  article  has 
become  of  vast  economical  and  commercial  importance.  It 
makes  the  best  and  cheapest  light  of  any  illuminator  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  and  is  found  to  be  adapted  to  a  surprising  variety  of 
uses,  which  science  is  rapidly  multiplying.  Its  most  vola¬ 
tile  portion,  naphtha  or  benzine,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine  in  paints  and  varnish.  The  heavier  oil  is 
used  extensively  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  and  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  whale  oil  in  currying  leather.  It  makes  excellent 
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printing  ink  of  all  colors,  many  kinds  of  soap,  and  is  variously 
Led  as  a  medicine.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  fuel  for 
sea-goino-  steamers,  for  which  purpose  it  is  claimed  to  be  safer 
andLheaper  than  coal,  and  requiring  but  about  one-third  its 
bulk  and  fewer  men  to  manage  it.  From  its  residuum  may 
be  made  some  of  the  most  beautiful  colors  m  the  world,  pitch 
for  calking  ships,  a  substitute  for  sealing-wax,  &c.,  &c.. 

Flowing  weds  were  first  discovered  in  1859  and  during  the 
following  year  about  600,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  were  pro- 
duced  in  the  United  States,  which  increased  to  more  than 
2  000  000  barrels  in  1864.  The  total  value  of  all  pretroleum 

pfoducts  during  that  year  have  been  popularly  estimated  at 

$56  000,000.  The  daily  production  of  West  Virginia,  at 
close  of  1864,  was  about  1,000  barrels.  . 

There  are  few  Americans  hut  will  remember  the  intense 

-  2 T—  ,  which  pervaded  the  whole  land  at  th»  rime 

“  Oil  territory”  was  sold  at  almost  fabulous  pn  , 
eessful  operators  rapidly  realised  immense  . 

business  of  producing  oil  has  now  outgro  th 
speculation  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  but  is  sti 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  industry  in  the  Umtadf State 
West -Virginia  has  a  large  area  of  produc rive  oil  land,  and 
a  still  more  extensive  region,  with  snffle jnt  surfa^  - 
cations  to  warrant  exploration,  but  yet  undeveloped  as 

*  K.  DoTOn,  of  the  United  States  Departmentof  Agri 
culture,  is  the  author  of  a  recent  work  upon  ^  « 

which  is  highly  interesting  to  the  ^"^Xn  thh 
almost  invaluable  to  the  emigrant  who  intends  t  U  ^ 
attractive  young  State.  Mr.  Downs  says  » 
embrace  four-fifths  of  the  entire  area  of  the  S  ate, 
view  of  their  central  location,  access  to  easter  ’ 

connection  with  all  parts  of  the 

navigation,  munificence  of  forest  and  held,  _  8  heaper 
of  mineral  beneath,”  the  lands  of  West  Virgm.a  are  che^ 
than  any  lands  of  similar  position  and  valu 
He  further  says : — 
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The  mountain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  imagination 
of  strangers  conversant  with  the  rocks  and  crags  and  general 
barrenness  so  often  associated  with  mountains,  may  seem  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  attention  even  of  farmers.  It  is  a  fallacious  idea.  In 
many  localities,  in  which  a  field  of  level  land  is  unknown,  and  all 
is  abrupt  and  almost  precipitous,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  gully,  or 
evidence  of  washing  visible,  or  a  swamp,  or  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  even  the  bottom  of  the  “  sinks,”  or  “  devil’s  punch-bowls,” 
which  are  hopper-like  depressions,  sometimes  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  Such  a  region  is  that  of  Monroe  and  Greenbrier, 
green  with  luxuriant  herbage  or  umbrageous  with  heavy  forest, 
with  a  natural  drainage  scarcely  improvable  by  art,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  a  powerful  light  the  great  value  of  thorough  drainage,  in 
promotion  of  health  of  man  and  beast,  and  enhancement  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  nature’s  products. 

The  absence  of  unproductive  or  waste  areas  is  noticed  by  the 
most  casual  traveler  through  this  region ;  and  in  this  particular 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  several  sections  of  West  Virginia. 
Steep  hillsides,  abruptly  falling  from  a  giddy  height,  are  smooth 
as  a  lawn,  and  as  green.  Rocks  may  diversify  the  landscape,  as 
a  rare  exception,  but,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  they  repose 
unseen  beneath  the  surface,  and  never  disfigure  the  view,  or  do 
violence  to  the  economy  of  nature,  or  arouse  the  spleen  of  the 
plowman. 

After  speaking  of  the  unsurpassed  salubrity  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  of  its  climate,  which  is  “  neither  suggestive  of  hy¬ 
perborean  blasts  in  winter  nor  a  torrid  temperature  in  summer,” 
possessing  “  neither  the  saturated  and  leaky  canopy  that  over¬ 
hangs  old  England, nor  the  rainless  sky  of  a  California  summer, 
but  a  pleasant  medium,  giving  a  covering  of  snow  in  winter 
just  sufficient  to  protect  the  grass  and  grain,  a  rain-fall  in  seed¬ 
time  ample  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  a  dimin¬ 
ished  supply  in  gentle  showers  during  the  later  growth  and  ripen¬ 
ing  of  vegetation,”  Mr.  Dodge  thus  speaks  of  the  scenery: — 

The  scenery  of  West  Virginia  is  worthy  of  a  volume,  rather  than 
the  fragment  of  a  chapter.  Under  the  influence  of  so  genial  a  cli¬ 
mate  that  semi-tropical  forms  of  vegetation  are  almost  native  to  its 
soil,-  its  flora  may  safely  be  presumed  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  in 
variety  and  magnificence,  the  wealth  of  nature  in  any  other  State 
or  Continent.  In  its  fauna  it  is  equally  distinguished.  Birds, 
beautiful  in  plumage  and  sweet  in  song,  give  life  and  grace  and 
chheerfulness  to  field  and  forest.  The  surface  is  infinite  variey. 
Rills  meet  in  rivulets,  and  rivulets  swiftly  swell  into  rivers,  which 
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leap  their  mountain  barriers  and  quietly  subside  into  the  placidity 
of  the  plains  below.  Mountains  rise  like  little  Alps  on  Alps; 
glades,  those  meadows  of  the  mountain,  freshen  the  summer 
atmosphere  with  delicious  coolness ;  cultivated  slopes,  as  in 
Greenbrier  and  other  of  the  older  counties,  move  the  imagination 
as  by  a  wand  of  enchantment ;  deep,  winding,  fertile  valleys  lie 
at  the  foot  of  beetling  bluffs,  full  of  the  fatness  of  fertility.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  the  vision  is  greeted  with  variety  and  beauty.  Nature 
has  not  only  been  partial,  but  prodigal ;  yet  the  hand  of  man  is 
needed  to  direct  and  to  use  this  beneficence  of  benefaction. 

The  same  author  says  : — 

The  people  of  West  Virginia,  are  departing  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  of  the  early  days,  when  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  tract  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  eighty  years 
ago,  wrote  of  the  new  country  as  follows :  “  I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
these  hundred  years,  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them 
and  libels  against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both.” 
But  this  departure  leads  in  the  direction  of  a  superior  wisdom, 
and  a  school  system  has  been  adopted  since  the  organization  of 
the  State,  modeled  upon  the  best  State  systems  in  the  country, 
the  results  of  which  will  soon  be  manifested  in  general  educa¬ 
tional  improvement. 

Schools  of  a  higher  grade  are  beginning  to  be  organized— acad¬ 
emies  and  high  schools,  and  seminaries  for  young  ladies— and 
the  impetus  already  given  to  popular  progress  in  mental  culture 
will  soon  occasion  a  further  demand  for  superior  educational 
facilities. 

There  is  awakened  throughout  the  State  a  spirit  of  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  improvement  of  river 
navigation,  in  new  enterprises  that  develop  its  varied  resources, 
in  all  measures  essential  to  its  security,  and  the  happiness  and 
thrift  of  its  people,  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  advancement. 

From  the  March  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : — 

Unlike  Virginia,  and  the  other  States  in  the  South  in  which 
the  involuntary  labor  system  existed,  West  Virginia  shows  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  lands  since  1 860  amounting  to  an  average 
of  32  per  cent.  There  is  some  difference  in  this  appreciation  m 
different  parts  of  the  State,  the  Pan  Handle  and  Ohio  River  coun¬ 
ties  being  generally  above  the  average.  Hancock,  Tyler,  Web¬ 
ster,  and  Wood,  are  placed  at  50  per  cent.  Nicholas,  Grant, 
Cabell,  and  Mineral,  are  the  only  counties  returned  at  rates  less 
than  those  of  1860.  During  the  oil  excitement  in  Wood  and 
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adjacent  counties,  prices  of  farm  lands  were  at  least  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  I860.  While  the  actual  product  of  oil  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  1 865,  wild  speculation  has  subsided,  and  lands  in  this 
vicinity,  except  those  known  to  be  oil-bearing,  now  average  about 
5  per  cent,  increase  over  prices  of  the  period  first  mentioned. 

Land. — In  the  Pan  Handle  counties  wild  land  is  unknown. 
All  is  included  in  farms,  and  timber  reservations  are  generally 
occupied  as  sheep  pastures,  the  underbrush  being  kept  clear. 
These  “wood  pastures ” are  often  quite  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
arable  portion  of  the  farms.  The  unimproved  land,  or  woodland, 
of  Harrison,  is  held  at  $20  per  acre.  The  soil,  abounding  in  lime 
and  clay,  “  will  produce  any  thing.”  The  location  of  this  .county 
is  central,  with  a  railroad  passing  through  it.  Unimproved 
tracts  in  Wood  County  are  placed  at  $6  per  acre.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  1860  made  the  average  over  $9.  In  Marshall,  on  the 
Ohio,  below  Wheeling,  unimproved  lands  are  worth  from  $6  to 
$25  per  acre ;  the  growth  is  various  and  valuable,  and  the  soil 
productive.  Iron  ore  and  coal  also  abound  here.  The  average 
price  of  unimproved  lands  in  Kanawha  is  $5  per  acre.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  uneven,  often  declivitous,  but  the  soil  is  rich 
and  suitable  for  all  farm  products,  and  particularly  for  fruits. 
In  Mason,  hill  lands  are  worth  from  $8  to  $10  per  acre;  soil,  clay, 
slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  productive  in  grasses,  especially 
blue-grass,  which  springs  up  spontaneously  when  the  land  is 
cleared.  In  Jefferson,  the  quantity  of  unimproved  land  in  1860 
was  24,384  acres,  and  it  may  now  be  put  down  in  round  numbers 
at  20,000,  worth  $6  per  acre.  It  consists  principally  of  land 
lying  along  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  valu¬ 
able  for  its  timber,  much  of  which  is  chestnut.  Unimproved 
lands  in  Tyler  are  valued  at  $6  per  acre,  in  Barbour  $2  to  $5 ; 
in  Randolph  $3,  adapted  to  grass  and  grain;  in  Nicholas  $2,  in 
Cabell  $2,  suitable  for  grazing  and  fruit-growing;  in  Grant  $1, 
good  for  sheep  pasture  and  timber;  in  Webster  75  cents,  and  in 
Wyoming  50  cents,  valuable  for  grape  culture  and  wool-growing. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  of  West  Virginia  are  too  well  known 
for  particular  comment.  Nearly  all  of  the  counties  in  the  Statr 
contain  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals ;  coal,  in  veins  suitable  for 
working,  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Ohio,  in  the  hills  along  the  course  of  the  Monongahela  and 
its  branches,  in  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  in  the  Piedmont 
region  east  of  the  summit,  in  the  Kanawha  valley,  and  in  all  the 
counties  south  of  that  river.  The  coal  lands  of  Guyandotte,  being 
bituminous,  cannel,  and  splint  varieties,  cover  nine-tenths  of  the 
Guyandotte  valley,  in  horizontal  strata  in  the  hills,  from  three 
to  eleven  feet  thick,  aggregating  in  some  hills,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet.  Coal  mining  in  Kanawha  is  represented  as  paying 
well.  The  inducements  for  employing  capital  under  practical 
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supervision  is  claimed  to  be  very  flattering,  while  complaint  is 
made  of  the  visionary  character  of  recent  coal  and  oil  operations. 
Of  Brooke,  our  correspondent  says :  ....  . 

“  The  most  valuable  mineral,  however,  is  bituminous  coal,  ac¬ 
cessible  by  level  adits  over  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  The 
Sum  is  four  to  five  feet  thick.  In  the  hills  fronting  on  he 
Ohio  River  it  is  about  200  feet  above  the  river  level  and  he 
coal  is  let  down  by  railways  to  boats  for  shipment.  Off  from  the 
river  it  is  mined  merely  for  home  consumption.  As  soon  as  rail¬ 
ways  are  made  up  the  valleys,  an  immense  supply  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  About  300  feet  beneath  the  river  level,  there  is.  another 
stratum  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  of  superior  coal 
which  has  been  mined  by  shafts  or  galleries  at  Steubenville,  and 
at  Rust  Run,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  company  was 
formed  a  short  time  ago  to  mine  this  coal  at  Wellsburg,  our 
county  seat,  but  they  have  as  yet  failed  to  commence.  This  coal 
is  almost  wholly  free  from  sulphur,  and  on  that  account  admirably 

^tIroiforeoTvarmus°descriptions,  and  of  superior  quality  abounds 
in  many  of  the  counties.  It  is  worked  in  a  few  localities  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  but  development  of  the  iron  of 
rim  State  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ^engL 
minerals  are  reported  in  every  section  of  the  State  Some ottb 
best  timber  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  here  of  all  the  diflere 
kinds  of  oaks,  black  walnut,,  hickory  poplar,  cherry,  k  A  co^ 
siderable  trade  in  timber  is  already  in  prog 
counties,  and  boat-building  is. engaged  in  to  some .extent  The 
soil  is  generally  productive,  yielding  well  all  ^rm  products 
Crops.— Few  specialties  in  agricultural  production  are i  noted, 
the  cereals  are  everywhere  cultivated  upon  farms,  a  w 

The  soil  is  generally  well  suited  to  wheat  and  co  n  the  me 
larity  of  surface  is  the  principal  drawback  to  tillag  .  J 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  with  good  culture,  have  been  obto 
ed  in  Webster.  In  the  interior  counties,  the  principal miket 
products  are  wool,  sheep,  and  cattle.  ^  Hancock  kf^und 
Ohio,  where  nearly  as  many  sheep  as  cultivated  acres 
hay  is  worth  $16  to  $20  per  ton,  and  is  a  pnnmpal op,  y  •  W  ^ 
in  many  cases,  three  tons  per  acre.  Flint  is  a  spec  J  .  ^ 
Ohio  River,  to  some  extent ;  and  tobacco  is  made  a p  PJ 
crop  on  some  farms.  The  following 

will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  capabilities  o  _ S 

soils,  and  of  the  ameliorating  effect  of  sheep  husbandry. 

“  Ohio  County  has  37,487  acres  of  improved  land  on  tbis 
are  40,050  sheep,  3,244  hogs,  1,441  h°ises’  Jr  ,  -.  d  0fwheat, 

1,380  other  cattle.  The  production  was  20,048  bushels  J  * 
5,639  of  rye,  138,430  of  corn,  82,101  of  oats  22  0/2  of  ban  y, 
4,372  of  buckwheat,  21,449  of  Irish  potatoes,  823  of  sw  P 
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toes,  128,448  pounds  of  butter,  102,032  pounds  of  wool  6  479  tons 
of  hay,  besides  $54,420  of  other  products  exrlnjZ*  ’1’ *  ! 
wines,  which  may  perhaps  reach  $100,000  more  &  On  STo  490 
acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  Brooke,  and  Hancock,  there  are  J2  072 
sheep,  nearly  a  sheep  to  each  acre  ”  102,072 

smmmmm 

October  15,  and  sometimes  to  the  20th  The  harvest’0  0n.°e<^  t0 

menced  in  the  Kanawha  valley  June  20 -in 

northern  counties,  from  June  25  to  July  i°  *  h  •  a"d 

mmmmm 

nine  months;  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  cattle  J 

iT  of  AperilXt?  feed’  “£  Sheep  °^n 

i..g  in  accesst^T^^^lr"^  ™-*  « 
hafS  b1"8  ^•^ApXgrowtog  fo?  Se  New  OrleanTmarL? 

dried  peaches,  is  $2  per  bushel— if  pared ’$3^  TT  °^t,ained  for 

SB  ?  £3^  feS  SSS  SS 
kr?  rai  frora  tL 
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a  good  orchard  of  five  or  six  acres  sometimes  yielding  as  much 
money  as  the  remainder  of  a  good  farm.  In  Tyler  250  appl^ 
Sees  averaged  4*  barrels,  or  1,200  barrels,  worth  *2,500.  In  Jef¬ 
ferson  an  average  of  200  gallons  of  wine  can  be  made  from  an 
acre  of  grapes,  with  moderate  cultivation,  and  with  a  profit  of 
90  cents8  per  gallon,  equal  to  $180  per  acre  There  are  some 
drawbacks,  of  course,  as  elsewhere.  Early  frosts  _  occasionally 
chano-e  prospects  of  peaches  and  other  fruits.  It  is  noticeable 
that  tio  correspondent  complains  of  depredations  of  insects,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  curculio  upon  plums  in  Hairison. 
Apples  m  this  county  will  average  a  net  profit  of  $600  per  acie. 

CORRESPONDEN  CE. 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  ) 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  August  5,  1868.  ) 

"TItt  k  t?  citt?  •  *  *  *  *  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  labor 

here  for  m-esent  wants.  We  stand  most  in  need  of  capita  to  es¬ 
tablish  saw-mills,  and  factories  of  various  kinds’,an^fceClX?i 
farmers  who  with  a  moderate  capital  possess  a  h?m^\c,e  T  ®  e 
with  to  clear  our  forests  and  increase  the  production  of  the  btate. 
w“weTand  graziers  from  the  North 
ous  opportunities  to  buy  improved  farms,  and  a ^climate ^  and  s 
much  more  favorable  to  their  business  than  in  their  piesent  locar 

,ion.  DEBAR. 

Fred.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  County,  W.  Ya.,  1 
August  18,  1868.  ) 

F-S?r:  Your  circular  is  received,  and  there  is  so  ™^_^ncludini 
be  said  about  West  Virginia,  or  even  this  portionof  ®  kn0° 

the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  and  its  tributanes  I  5  oroe 

how  to  begin.  I  am  not  an  old  resident  here,  butitseems^  ^ 
this  is  by  capitalists  overlooked,  not  to  their  ad\  S’  But 
same  by  emigrants  who  wish  to  settle  in  a  timbere  Y 

Of  the  valley 

as  that  of  the  Ohio  valley,  loam  and  sandy  S  J  alf  the 

from  $40  to  $100  per  acre,  that  is,  improved  lan id  ^  ^ 

valley  is  improved.  In  mountain  and  smalle  T  jmproved, 

may  be,  is  not  so  thick,  and  but  little,  oompara  ^  ]laPdaptfed 
and  sells  from  $1.50  to  $10  or*12  per  acre.  T!Ub  la"d  *Such  attention 
to  the  raising  of  stock  and  sheep.  There  is  n  t0  the 

paid,  on  the  waters  of  Elk  River,  in  th.s  and  Cl.  ^ 
raising  of  tobacco,  and  so  far,  with  fine  success,  hast  yeai 
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from  this  neighborhood  took  premiums  at  the  fair  in  Cincinnati 

the  Elk  which  manMtihOUiSandr  of/cres  of  laild  011  the  waters  of 
the  Elk  which  could  be  bought  for  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  acre 

fhc  Stft  all'ear]d?  quite  f  settlement  of  Germans  in  that  portion  of 

The?1  If’-  nd  1  there  is  t0  be  <luite  an  addition  this  fall 

The  land  is  heavily  timbered  with  oak  and  poplar.  The  country 

ekn/4ell  wa"e”T  h“‘S  ar6  flne  °f  coaL  II  is  S'* 

!  *“  d^aad-1  Good  f™  tan‘l3  would  demand  from 
$12  to  $18  per  month,  and  now  white  hands  would  be  preferred 
Mechanics,  especially  carpenters,  are  now  in  good  demand  at This 

P  ad6’  ForZt  HIT  m'e’  a!nd  WlU  b6’  1  a“  afraid>  « 

3d  h  oi  this  latitude,  our  climate  is  fine.  Our  winters  are  not 
co!d  but  usmi  !y  rather  wet.  The  summers  are  warm-thSf  one 
has  been  AoC— but  m  the  mountains  the  nights  are  al  ways  cool  As 

fr<!mefViere  ^  Tnf  suPerior  to  this-  Being  an  M.D.,  I  speak 
from  careful  personal  observation.  The  one  ftar  of  a«-ue  which 

4t?ewhenWeSt  -°  mi?ch’  WOuld  not  ann°y  the  emigrant ’here 
and  brings  to  any  amount-  The  salt  is  developed, 

and  bungs  to  us  a  large  revenue.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  Hro-c 
quantities,  but  has  not  been  developed.  Coal  fills  every  hill  fn 
—both' kind?  CTnn<i  and  bituminoas>  and  is  extensively  worked 

both  kinds,  limber  is  composed  of  oak  (black  and  white! 

P  5th’’  Comk’  ffeStlt‘Ut?  WalaU\  (black)>  and  »  little  pine. 

5th.  Coin  is  the  staple,  which,  until  this  year,  for  some  time 
has  failed,  but  farmers  feel  encouraged  again.  Oats  are  a  o-00d 

oats’ So"  to  fiJcT0!  18  T0ngethe  Staples-  Co™>  80  cents  to$l; 
oats  30  to  60  cents  ;  wheat,  $1.70  to  $1.90 

6th.  Cincinnati,  about  300  miles  bv  river  i«  i  . 

Steamboat  line,  furnish  trau,pirtaS„rSI  whafta^ 

?trf. lZ?wT a,,d?  •A  ^  i-  tS?s  low,..  ,a,sed  ,n 

rero^h-u“hH”iof^e”tvhi^ 

ciuntry°?het  m?ng 7  g°°?  !‘°r  church  ad vantages  in  the 

chlS  l  L?  not  much,  but  the  school-houses  are  used  as 
hurches,  and  home  missionaries  and  circuit  preachers  generally 

^  8?h  The  neonle  °xfp0rtUnity  of  goblS  to  chSrch  if  the?  choose! 
mans  thouXfew  an\Pneral  ^  natives,  with  some  Ger- 
tS  though  few  of  any  other  nation— unless  it  be  African 
t  a"0’  ^0y.ernment  land  f°r  pre-emption.  About  water 
msh  betterXl  ®  tSere  H a  place  in  Ameviea  that  would  fur- 

fii-SKKfr ab0,,t  11,6  fa,ls  of  the  K““"ha'  *>« 
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about  a  house  never 

-why  they  would  n  ^  knew  bow  t0  cultivate  them.  They 
thinking  they  a  ,  ’ d  b  Germans— and  they  forget  that  this 

ttu  nien  are  tolerably  well  received, 
is  not  wima  _y  bttip  T)reiudice  existing  against  them— 

IM  nlTalai«n  otpoSu  and  indue!  e.  ![  am  a  North- 
though  none  a  the  army,  and  am  succeeding  as  well  as 

rmy  pao"^”  tLy  did  not  give  me  any  office. 
ETnot  a  &  fanatic  would mot  dine ^52^  tf 

,1  Erietton Tthe Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  We  hope 

work  will  be  commenced  generally,  soon.  It 

slowly ;  and  in  case  ,t  » State. 

wsns  rrfJSssy's?— 

^l%TJ  h„flePItaPte a 

interested,  and  I  think  trill  Et’nS  of  toSt  has^n 
if  asked  for.  Yours’  L.  COMSTOCK. 

CLiEKsnoso,  West  Vntoimi,  August  10,  1868. 

of  the  State  and  'sydhm  what  we^all  the  broaa,  and  is 

embracing  a  country  about  100  miiesio  -  be  found  any- 

regarded  as  the  best  grazing  country  that  < i  aud 

where.  It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  ^  the  nnesn  ^  ^  ^ 
coal  (bituminous).  It  is  not  m°uVta}b°£  ^  h  farmer  may  have 
hilly,  and  nature  has  so  arranged  it,  that  each  /feet  in 

'  his  own  coal  mine.  The  stratum  of _co  .  b°ation  t0  tbe  west, 
thickness,  lying  horizontal,  with  a  s  g  Limestone 

lying  about  half  way  up  from  soil  in  gen- 

abounds  in  many  portions  but  not  un  vei  depth,  and  on 

eral  is  highly  impregnated  with  lime a lmostt  ?  Without  the 
that  account,  if  properly  favored,  is  mex  t  adapted  to 

aid  of  any  fertilizer.  The  soil  and  climate  is  we  ^  for 
raising  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn  oats,  ev  y  y  The  timothy 

meadow  or  grazing,  blue-grass  being  S  w‘orfo.  Potatoes 

meadows  might  be  made  equal  to  any  m  th  ^  almost  n 
and  all  the  root  crops  are  excellent,  and  it  is  s  t  icularly 

fruits  that  abound  in  temperate  latitudes,  app  P 
fine. 


_ 
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Timber  consists  of  almost  every  variety  of  oak,  poplar,  ash 
beech,  sugar,  hickory,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  sycamore. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  railroads  pass 
through  it,  which  together  with  the  rivers  afford  convenient 
means  of  sending  to  market  the  surplus  produce  of  the  countrv 
timber  and  minerals. 

Good  farming  lands  in  the  woods  range  from  $2  to  $10  ner 
acre — improved  lands  from  $10  to  $60  per  acre.  ^ 

Planks  about  $10  per  thousand  and  other  timber  at  the  same 
proportionate  rates  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent  off  to  the 
Bast  on  the  railroad.  Wheat  about  $  1  per  bushel ;  corn  50  cents  • 
oats  2o  cts. ;  potatoes  33  cts. ;  labor  about  $10  per  month.  These 
prices  have  reference  to  1 861 ,  and  prior  thereto.  Since  then  thev 
have  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Field  hands  and 
mechanics  are  the  labor  most  needed.  Climate  is  mild  and 
healthful,  requiring  but  little  stabling  of  animals,  the  stronger 
™n8J ^TtfOStly  bLgiraZvng  °ut  during  the  winter,  but  no  doubt 
ma,,-V-  of  t,?em  would  be  benefited  by  being  better  cared  for 

and  380 S,  IXSSSJZ?  Parker*,,, g  on  the  Ohio  River, 

and  °ther  Products  are  floated  down  the  Monongahela 
to  Pittsburg,  where  they  find  a  ready  and  good  market.  S 
qt,rJereV|S  well'reguIa^ed  free  school  system  throughout  the 
State,  w  ith  two  comfortable  school-houses  in  each  township 

ihe  prevailing  religious  denominations  are  Methodists,  Baptists 
Piesbytenans,  Epscopahans,  and  Catholics,  all  of  whom  are  tolei  ’ 
ably  v  eil  supplied  with  churches.  A  very  large  majoritv  of  the 

Ksh  andC  natlVe  born’ bu*  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
lush  and  Germans,  mostly  Catholics. 

Out  of  this  valley,  east,  west,  and  southlands  vervmuch  of  the 
same  quality  may  be  had  much  lower.  7  16 

Yours  truly, 

GIDEON  D.  CAMDEN. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 

th? 1S  laid  t0  be’  for  Sas  purposes,  equal  to  any  in 
Baltimor?*  S?£’-  30<?  p°ns  of  which  are  daily  sent  off  on 

poiIt’ aud  Li  a  mark6t 


Grafton,  West  Virginia,  August  10,  1868. 
r .  Jb.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sm;— This  country  is  healthy,  but  sparsely  settled  in 

would  be0kin°dlC0Unt1®8  °iff  frT  the  Hne  °f railroad.  Emigration 
would  be  kindly  received  in  all  cases.  The  most  of  this  State  is  ' 
heavily  timbered  with  oak,  sugar,  and  yellow  poplar,  and  in  most 
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counties  stone  coal  is  abundant,  and  easily  got.  Lands  can  be 
got  from  $5  to  §10  remote  from  villages  and  railroads,  and  near  to 
them  for  $15  to  $25  improved.  This  State  is  rapidly  settling  up. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J.  LOVE. 


Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia,  1 

August  6,  1868.  [ 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  Of  this  valley  it  may  safely  be  said  that 

no  section  of  the  globe  can  produce  its  equal  in  the  same  extent 
of  country,  in  healthfulness,  productiveness,  scenery,  and  climate 
combined.  Says  a  devoted  son  of  the  valley :  “  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  whilst  the  pioneers  of  the  valley  were  rushing  with  avidity, 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  timber  to  the  comparatively  bar¬ 
ren  and  sterile  country  west  of  the  North  Mountain,  they  passed 
by  as  of  little  value,  the  prairie-lands  between  that  mountain  and 
the  Shenandoah  River,  then  termed,  from  the  absence  of  timber, 
the  Barren.  And  thus  we  have  the  fact  before  us,  that  the 
fairest  and  most  unrivaled  inheritance  of  man— this  country,  lying 
between  the  two  mountains,  so  unequaled  in  the  kindness  ot  its 
soil,  and  the  loveliness  of  its  landscape,  the  elysium  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said,  as  Byron  has  said  ol 
Italy : — 

*  Thou  art.  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  or  nature  can  decree ; 

Thv  very  weeds  are  beautiful ;  thy  wastes 
More  rich  than  other  climes’  fertility. 

This  countrv,  thus  blessed,  and  thus  blessing,  was  among 
the  last  appropriated  in  the  progress  of  the  early  se 
of  the  valley.”  Thus  we  see  this  great  v,aUey,  extendi  g 
miles  in  length,  one  vast  and  almost  unbroken  .field  ot  wonder 
ful  richness  and  charming  verdure.  The  soil  is  mostly0 
limestone  formation,  with  some  slate  bordering  alon0  it  g 
streams.  Its  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  an  y  , 
and  more  or  less  of  other  cereals  usually  rawed  m  the ^  sam 
latitude  in  other  lands  ;  and  every  variety  of  fruit,  ^limestone 
that  can  be  raised  in  the  same  latitude  anywhere.  Good 
farms  produce  from  20  to  35  bushels  of  wheat  peracre,  trom 
to  80  bushels  of  corn,  and  hay  in  abundance,  lhe  ) 

well  watered  with  large  springs  and  running  strea  •  d 
winters  are  short  and  mild.  No  country  can  be  bet^  a^  P  t 
for  sheep,  which  are  universally  healthy,  and  can  most  al^aLf 
their  living  the  year  through.  The  limestone  farms  sell  accordmg 
to  location,  &c.,  at  from  $50  to  $80  per  acre;  slate  farms, from  » 
to  $30  per  acre.  Common  laborers,  such  as  farm  hands,  •,  e 
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from  $12  to  $18  per  month.  Mechanics  are  most  needed  and  can 
command  $3  per  day.  Climate  delightful,  blue  skies  and  pure 
air,  clear  cold  water  from  living  springs ;  many  of  them  being 
chalybeate  and  sulphur,  and  never  a  mosquito  to  disturb  your 
equilibrium  or  make  you  ejaculate  unrefined  interjections.  The 
timber  is  abundant ;  large  quantities  of  iron  ore,  but  no  coal. 
Martinsburg  is  100  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  road  has  a  branch  running  up  the  valley 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  so  that  hardly  any  farm  can  be  more  than 
15  miles  from  railroad  transportation. 

The  majority  of  our  inhabitants  are  the  native  Virginian. 
Tins  (northern)  section  of  the  valley  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Union 
men,  by  whom  the  Northern  farmer,  mechanic,  or  capitalist  is 
welcomed  with  a  heartiness  that  makes  him  feel  at  home  and 
realize  the  meaning  of  Old  Virginia  hospitality.  And  this  feeling, 
I  may  say,  exists  among  the  people  of  every  political  opinion! 
Now,  as  to  inducements  for  Northern  men  to  settle  here,  I  will 
leave  it  to  yourself  to  deduce  from  what  has  already  been 
written.  Very  respectfully, 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  American  Union,  participating  in  the  early  struggles 
which  secured  our  independence,  and  actively  co-operating 
with  the  original  founders  and  leaders  of  our  young  Republic. 
Her  territory  was  a  battle-ground  on  numerous  occasions, 
and  her  people  displayed  a  courage  and  patriotism  worthy  of 
the  renowned  and  chivalrous  ancestry  from  which  they  claim 
descent. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  about  45,000  square  miles,  or 
28,800,000  acres.  The  country  near  the  sea  is  level,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  rivers  of  the 
State  are  not  generally  navigable,  owing  to  shifting  sand-bars 
at  their  mouths,  and  frequent  rapids  in  their  descent  from  the 
interior. 

The  soil  of  North  Carolina  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  the 
climate  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  fruits, 
&c.  Labor  and  capital  are  at  present  much  needed  through¬ 
out  the  State,  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure 
these  agencies  for  a  rapid  and  liberal  development  of  her 
resources. 

We  are  indebted  to  ex-Governor  Jonathan  Worth,  of 
North  Carolina,  for  documents  containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  an  interesting 
letter,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  In  every  locality  in  the  State 

we  receive  with  hospitable  cordiality  every  worthy  immigrant 
who  comes  to  settle  among  us.  *  *  *  The  bonar 

fide  settler  coming  here  to  improve  his  condition,  and  thus 
benefit  the  State,  is  everywhere  received  with  cordiality. 
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Our  delightful  and  healthy  climate,  the  fertility  and  cheapness 
of  our  lands,  our  inviting  mineral  resources,  and  the  universal 
anxiety  of  our  people  to  have  immigrants  come  among  us  to 
improve  and  develop  our  resources,  are  thus  far  inoperative, 
hew  immigrants  come  here,  because  partisan  representations 
have  made  the  false  impression  that  we  are  a  set  of  savages 
^orth  Carolina  may  proudly  challenge  comparison  of  her 
statistics  of  crime,  and  the  purity  of  her  judiciary  and  other 
civil  institutions,  with  any  State  of  America,  or  any  other 
country.  *  *  *  The  two  printed  documents  I 

send  you,  both  prepared  under  my  auspices,  may  be  relied  on 
as  entirely  authentic.  Any  amount  of  land  in  the  sandy 
portion  of  the  State,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  the  Scuppernong  grape,  aud  generally  very  salu¬ 
brious,  may  be  bought  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JONATHAN  WORTH. 


The  Mowing  is  taken  from  one  of  the  printed  documents 
referred  to  by  the  ex-Governor : _ 


RESOURCES  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ceJtlv  a1ddirtpd  ®tates  Corn^ssi°ner  of  Immigration  having  re¬ 
cently  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Worth  as  to  the  resonropV 

mnirtedathekfoerm0ffthe  ^  Governor  prepared  and  trans¬ 

ited  the  information  contained  in  the  subjoined  communication. 

State  op  North  Carolina,  Executive  Department  1 
Raleigh,  June  13,  1866.  ’  f 

*  *  *  *  *  *,  *  *  *  *  * 
Geograplncally,  North  Carolina' is  situated  half  way  between 
Sbtf  Gulf  beinS  included  Sween  he 

K  antic  coast Iff  ?  7*  -f  *  d«rces-  Jt  »‘™ds  from  the 
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t  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  having  therefore  the  same 
tains  an  area  o  ,  H  This  territory  divides  itself 

extent  ^  the  StatejfJSewIo^  0n  tie  Test,  the 

and^western^whli'vast1^)^^^/1^^^^1^9^ 

ing  unlimited  water-power  as  they  flow  aowai™  moderate 

through  the  middle  section;  and  as  they  mave  with  a  mode  a 
current  across  the  champaign  country,  on  the  east  “to  the  cham 
of  sounds  which  skirt  the  coast,  theyturnish, -with 
orate  of  900  miles  of  inland  navigation,  which  m  ements 

hy  carrying  westward  the  system  °f  slack-water  imp  t 

afready^commenced.  With  these  navigable  waters »  » 
the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  amounting  35()9^iles  of  piank- 
into  ready  conununica- 

“t^sTS  ^ylriolfriWal  and  S' 

abound  near  the  coast  and  along  the  rivers,  while  *n  .the 
and  western  regions  the  soil  is  mainly  of  granitic  ongi  ^  ^ 

resents  every  grade  of  sandy  or  clayey  loam  o 

The  Climate  has  also  a  wide  range,  being  tempered  on  tlm 
board  to  something  like  the  mildness  of  ^  0fNew  York, 

while  in  the  mountain  region  it  approaches  the  ugor ot  JS  ^ 
In  the  middle  section,  which  constitutes  the  1  ^  t  ^ 

State  and  represents  the  average  climate,  the  mean  an  * 
perature  is  60  degrees  (Fahrenheit)— the  mean  summ  V 
lure  is  degrees;  mean  winter,  43  degrees; .  s; 

(diurnal),  89  degrees;  average  absolute  maM^m’bgolute  mini¬ 
extreme  winter  (diurnal),  20  degrees ;  average  ol  ^ 
mum,  12  degrees.  The  annual  fall  of  ram  is  45 
number  of  cloudy  days  in  the  year  is  130;  rainy  da^h’ 6^ost  im. 

The  Vegetable  Productioks  are  numerous  11  s 

portant  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  sweet  potato  ^ 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  turpentine,  grapes,  and  traits.  > 
corn  are  produced  with  facility  and  abundance  mull  pa ^  ’i(j8. 
oats,  and  potatoes  flourish  in  the  middle  and nbacCo  in  the  mid- 
rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  peas  in  the  eastern ;  tobacco  in 
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die  ;  cotton  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  middle  and  in  thp 
eastern  section  ;  turpentine  and  pine  lumber  a“e  peculiar  to  W 

mmm 

abstract  from  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  S)  wmZs? 
show  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  the  State:— ^  1 

Wtat4”'1 .  3A™’000  product. 

com . . : bl,s.1;els  a"T‘  product. 

^ats . . .  2,800, 000  «  «  « 

p^e .  437,000  «  «  <« 

£"eas .  1,900,000  «  «  u 

potatoes .  830,000 

oweet  potatoes . . . .  6,140,000  “  «  « 

Tobacco.: p°“",js  *?  anr“- 

™ce: .  7,600,000 

TV oo1  .  883,000  “  «  « 

™e7 .  2,055,000 

Turpentine .  1,000,000  barrels  “ 

UnlTuSr”  p^f eajr  “«»”>  a>«s  of  turpeu- 

d5=S52=«speSf 
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the  coast  on  Cape  Fear  River  and  on  Dan  River.  It  is  abundant, 
Accessible  and  of  good  quality.  Iron  ore,  of  excellent  quality, 
abounds  in  all  parti  of  the  State;  the  principal  seat  of  its  manu¬ 
facture  being  on  the  Cape  Fear,  Catawba,  and  Yadkin  rivers. 
Sis  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  State,  especially  m  the 
middle  region;  the  annual  product,  for  many  } ears,  has  been 
$250  000.  ■  Copper  mines  abound  m  the  middle  northern,  and 
western  counties.  Plumbago  is  found  in  great  abundance  near 
the  capital  and  again  in  the  western  region ;  marble  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  western ;  fnd  marl  everywhere  in  the  eastern  section 
A  chain  of  silver  and  lead  mines  (containing  gold  also)  trav- 

of  which  one-third  are 

colored ;  3^298  are  of  foreign  birth.  One-tenth  of  the  population 

B  ^IccofdingTo  the  census  of  I860 ,  there  were  6,500  000 

acres  of  improved  land,  being  about  one-filth  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  ThePprice  at  which  these  lands  are  held  ranges  from  about 
$3  to  $100  per  acre;  the  average  would  be  about  $7.50. 

^The  onl  ^qualification  neceslary  to  enable  a  foreigner  to  own 
land  is,  that  he  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  or  have 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Schools  were  maintained  in  the  State  by  the  m 
the  income  derived  from  the  Literary  Fund,  which  amounted  to 
Awo  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1860  About  ha 
this  fund  has  been  swept  away  by  the  war ;  and  the  sys  m  of  d  s 
trict  schools,  which  had  brought  a  rudimentary  education  w  thm 
the  reach  of  all,  free  of  cost,  has  been  entirely  prostrated  lor 
present,  but  will  doubtless  be  revived  in  a  few  years.  , 

P  The  State  may  be  reached  directly  from  Europe  through  any 
of  her  ports— Wilmington,  Beaufort  or  Norfolk,  from  which  rafi 
roads  penetrate  every  part  of  the  State.  From  New  f 

distance  by  railroad  or  steamer  is  about  20  hours.  -owlish 

of  newspapers  published  in  the  State  is  about  70 ;  all  m  t  o 

lanfhe 1 above  statistics  have  been  prepared  with 

the  State  Geologist,  Professor  W.  C.  Kerr  whose  information 

research  will  vouch  for  their  entire  reliability. 

******* 
Citizens  of  foreign  birth  have  the  same  protection  of  person  and 

property  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  as  her  native  chizen^ 
and  where  they  are  industrious  and  honest,  they  are i  as 
as  highly  esteemed— many  such  occupying  positions  t  ;e 

orable  and  influential.  To  foreign  ott  ers,  of  honest  energy 
character,  the  State  extends  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  I  ^ 

you,  when  such  come  they  will  be  offered  the  right  P 
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leges,  and  the  same  support  and  countenance,  enioyed  by  our 
native  citizens.  J 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JONATHAN  WORTH, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


The  second  document  transmitted  by  his  Excellency,  and 
from  which  we  present  some  extracts,  treats  of  the 

Swamp  Lands  op  North  Carolina.— The  Board  of  Liters 
ture  of  the  btate  of  North  Carolina  owns,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
ot  Common  Schools,  all  the  public  swamp  lands  of  the  State 

Accurate  surveys  have  not  been  made  of  all  these  lands’  and 
the  exact  amount  can  not,  therefore,  be  stated ;  but  enough  is 
known  to  warrant  an  estimate  of  at  least  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  lands  are  in  bodies  of  from  five  thousand 
to  ninety  thousand  acres ;  and  they  are  situated  in  the  alluvial 
or  coast  region  of  the  State,  and  between  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-sixth  parallels  of  north  latitude. 

They  lie  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Tyrrell,  Craven,  Carteret,  Onslow,  Jones,  Brunswick,  New 
Hanover,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Bladen,  Robeson,  and  Rich¬ 
mond;  and  all  these  counties  are  accessible  to  market  by  water 
or  railroad  carriage. 

These  lands  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  liberal  terms 
especially  to  actual  settlers ;  and  they  present  inducements  to* 
immigrants  and  capitalists  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

The  Board  of  Literature  will  give  alternate  sections  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  to  parties  who  will  drain  bodies  of 
these  lands ;  and  when  a  whole  swamp  can  be  disposed  of  at  one 
sale  they  will  take  a  price  less  than  the  cash  value  of  the  timber 
with  which  some  of  the  lands  are  clothed. 

*********** 

The  better  class  of  these  lands  are  generally  covered  with  a 
heavy  and  dense  growth  of  timber,  vines,  reeds,  and  grass ;  the 
~  n°m  t0  fififteen  feet  ^P,  and  consists  of  decomposed 
\e0etable  matter,  fine  sand,  and  finely  comminuted  clay!  It 
produces  exuberantly  all  the  grains,  grass,  cotton,  rice,  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips  pumpkins,  melons,  the  garden  vegetables  apples 
peaches,  and  grapes;  but  the  test  of  its  fertility  is  its  growth  of 
Indian  corn,  an  exhausting  crop,  which  it  will  yield  in  large 
amounts  from  year  to  year,  without  manures  or  stimulants,  and 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  will  not  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  the  heavy  clay  soils  in 
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the  highest  state  of  improvement ;  but  considering  the  difference 
of  the"expense  of  production,  the  crops  of  the.  former  are  vastly 
the  more  profitable. 

The  average  yield  of  Indian  corn  per  acre,  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizers  or  stimulants,  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bush¬ 
els  •  and  experience  has  proved  that  this  will  continue,  from  year 
to  year  for  more  than  a  century,  while  science  infers,  from  the 
facts  of  the  past  and  from  careful  analyses,  that  even  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  close  cultivation  will  not  exhaust  the  natural  and  ever 
renewing  fertility  of  these  soils.  • 

*$.***  ****** 
The  swamps  of  eastern  North  Carolina  do  not  generate  the  ma¬ 
laria  which,  in  the  marshy  regions  further  south,  causes  malignant 
fevers  •  and  the  experience  of  a  large  population  devoted  lor  over 
a  century  to  open-air  pursuits,  will  confirm  the  statement  that  the 
laborers  here,  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  and  on  the  waters,  are 
generally  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

*********** 

In  this  State,  and  in  this  alone,' can  be  profitably  produced 
every  staple— agricultural,  mineral,  and  mechanical— ol  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  ;  and  there  is  the  best  authority  for  asserting  that  the 
world  presents  no  more  inviting  field  for  industrious  immigrants. 
*********** 
Order  reigns  supreme,  and  life  and  property  are  as  safe  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  continent;  the  people  are  quietly  and  earnestly 
devoting  themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  a  worthy  immigrant 
who  comes  to  North  Carolina  from  any  part  of  the  globe,  to  join 
in  these  avocations,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  and  soon  fand 
himself  at  home,  and  among  his  friends. 

Game,  Fish,  &c.-The  shores  of  North  Carolina  must  be  a 
paradise  to  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure.  Oysters,  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  terrapin,  &c.,  &c.,  abound.  .  rWnlma 

As  an  illustration  of  the  abundance  of  game  in  North  Carolin^ 
we  offer  the  following  from  the  pen  of  an  immigrant  Vugmian 
“There  are  ducks  "of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  canja^k 
is  the  most  esteemed.  There  are  also  wdd  geese  and  swans. 
Altogether,  they  congregate  in  numbers  exceeding  all  concep 
of  any  pe Am  who  has  not  been  informed.  They  .are  often  » 
numerous  as  entirely  to  cover  acres  of  the  surface  of  th 
■  so  that  observers  from  the  beach  would  only  see  ducks 
water  between  them.  These  great  collections  are  termed L  laltA 
The  shooting  season  commences  _  in  autumn  and  tc > 
through  the  winter.  The  returns  in  game,  killed  and  sec  , 
through  any  certain  time,  to  a  skillful  and  patient  an. 
gunner,  are  assure  as  the  profits  of  any  ordinary  a  or  »  , 
ture  and  trade,  and  far  larger  profits  for  the  capita 
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employed.  The  following  particular  facts  I  learned  from  the 
personal  knowledge  of  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  and  a 
proprietor  on  the  sound  (Currituck),  in  Princess  Ann.  The 
shooting  (as  a  business)  on  his  shores  is  done  only  by  gunners 
hired  by  himself,  and  for  his  own  profit,  and  who  are  paid  a  fixed 
price  for  every  fowl  delivered  to  him,  according  to  its  kind,  from 
the  smallest  or  least  prized  species  of  ducks,  to  the  rare  and 
highly  valued  swan.  He  has  employed  thirty  gunners  through  a 
winter.  He  provides  and  charges  for  all  the  ammunition  they 
require,  which  they  pay  for  out  of  their  wages.  In  this  manner, 
he  is  obliged  to  know  accurately  how  much  ammunition  he  gives 
out ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  gunners  do  not  waste  it 
unnecessarily  at  their  own  expense.  In  this  manner,  and  for  his 
own  gunners  and  his  own  premises  only,  in  one  winter,  he  used 
more  than  a  ton  of  gunpowder,  and  shot  in  proportion,  which  was 
more  than  four  tons,  and  forty-six  thousand  percussion  caps.” 

Agricultural  Department  Report,  1868  : — 

Value  of  Land  as  compared  with'-1860. — Reports  from 
forty-one  counties  represent  a  very  general  decrease  in  values  of 
real  estate.  Madison  and  McDowell  report  no  decrease  from 
prices  of  1860,  while  the  latter  shows  an  actual  increase  on  those 
of  1866.  Onslow  reports  no  decrease  on  well-improved  farms, 
but  all  others  estimate  a  decline  varying  from  five  to  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  and  even  more,  especially  at  forced  sales.  As  a  general 
rule,  small  and  improved  farms  have  decreased  less  than  laro-e 
and  neglected  ones.  The  general  average  may  be  fairly  rated  at 
about  fifty  per  cent.  The  causes  are  variously  stated,  as  war 
change  in  system  of  labor,  scarcity  of  money,  unsettled  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  the  unrest  of  doubts  regarding  the  future. 

Price  of  Unimproved  Land. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands 
are  reported  in  three  general  classes:  first,  lands  exhausted, 
abandoned,  and  grown  up  to  bushes ;  second,  virgin  uplands 
generally  well  timbered ;  and  third,  low  or  swamp  lands  (u  po- 
coson”)  often  well  timbered.  The  first,  once  fertile,  can  again  be 
restored  in  time,  and  by  good  management ;  the  second,  generally 
requires  only  clearing  and  tillage;  and  the  third  needs  drainao-e 
in  addition.  The  second  and  third  can  be  had  at  prices  varying 
from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre;  the  first  at  even  low  rates! 
Pitch  and  turpentine  lands  abound  in  Duplin,  Lincoln,  Cabarras, 
Hertford,  Sampson,  Onslow,  and  Moore  counties,  and  can  be  had 
tor  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars,  according  to  quality  and 
facilities  for  working  and  marketing. 

“  pocoson  ”  or  swamp-lands  are  reported  in  quantities  in  Du¬ 
plin  Onslow,  and  a  few  other  counties ;  in  the  latter,  one  body  of 
white-oak  pocoson  ”  of  sixty  thousand  acres,  extending  into 
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several  adjacent  counties,  and  other  tracts  nearly  as  large,  re- 
quirino-  combined  capital  to  drain.  Another  says  of  these,  the 
nrices  are  from  two  dollars  tp  three  dollars  per  acre,  and  clearing 
and  draining  will  cost  as  much  more.  They  are  among  the  most 
fertile  lands  when  brought  into  cultivation.”  Macon  County  has 
thousands  of  Seres  at  State  price  (twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
acrel  lame  tracts  of  which  are  held  by  speculators  at  higher  rates. 
Wilkes  reports  ridge  or  rolling  lands  with  branch  bottoms,  one 
hundred  acre  farms,  one-fourth  cleared,  cabin,  running  water 
nlentv  of  wood,  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  mountain  lands  well 
wooded,  generally  fertile,  and  water-power  too  abundant  to  be 
appreciated,  at  one  dollar  per  acre ;  Camden  County,  virgin  forest 
five  dollars,  and  virgin  swamp  one  dollar  per  acre;  Jackson 
County,  mountain  lands,  rich  and  loose  m  quality,  much  of  it  stony, 
averages  fifty  cents  per  acre;  Caldwell  County,  all  timbered, 
and  water-power  abundant,  level  lands  one  dollar,  and  mountain 
fifty  cents  per  acre;  Bertis  County  is  three-fourths  timbered  up¬ 
land,  formerly  held  at  five  dollars— bottom  land  higher  in  price 
Lands  generally  of  good  quality  and  capable  of 
in  'Duplin,  Bertis,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Onslow,  Wilkes,  Wilson,. 
Macon  and  Davie  counties  offered  low;  greater  part  of  these 
suitable  for  cereals  and  vegetables,  fruits  ot  various  kinds— some 
for  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  a  small  part  for  rice. 

Among  the  resources  that  could  easily  be  made  available  and 
profitable  in  prosperous  times,  and  with  a  few  facilities  in  ^ai'ket' 
ing,  are  yellow  and  pitch  pine  in  abundance,  formerly  profitable 
for  turpentine  and  lumber  in  Duplin,  Onslow 'Wake ^  and  other 
counties ;  timber  of  various  kinds  suitable  for  buildi  0,  ’ 

&c„  in  Bertis,  Anson,  Hertford,  Onslow,  Sampson,  Iredell,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Henderson,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Stokes,  and  Burke  oounhes 
and  agricultural  resources  m  marketable  products,  with  a  goo 
system  of  farming,  in  all,  except,  perhaps  Northampton  and  Cum¬ 
berland.  Besides  these,  iron  is  manufactured  in  Chatham,  Lin 
coin,  and  Gaston  counties,  and  found  m  Randolph,  M®.cklenk"1|’ 
Alleghany,  Madison,  Moore,  Davie,  and  Guilford  counties.  > 

silver,  and  copper  are  found  in  Davidson  ;  gold  in  Stan  y, 
dolph,  Cabarras  (the  center  of  the  gold  region),  Lincoln,  An  , 
Mecklenburg  (which  is  rich  also,  m  zinc,  sulphur,  coppers,  ana 
blue  vitriol),  Iredell,  Rowan,  Franklin,  Gaston,  Caldwell,  Moore, 
McDowell,  Rutherford,  Guilford,  and  Burke ;  copper  m  Iredell, 
Rowan,  Alleghany,  Jackson,  and  Gnilforf ;  brtnmmon  coal  « 
Chatham  and  Moore,  and  plumbago  in  Wake.  In  II“  t*  ,,;n 
counties,  however,  railroad  or  other  facilities  for  ™ai™ng 
be  required  to  make  the  resources  profitable,  and  at  present, 
in  the  best  locations,  capital,  skill,  and  enterprise  are  needed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

„  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  August  12,  1868. 

Frederick  B.  Goddard,  Esq.:— 

.^EfAR  SlR  :  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  a  close  observer 

veileciroCty  occupies5  the“  best 

land  and  contains  the  highest  waterfall.  All  its^ivers  (those  I 

isi 

t0  be  f»"“d  “  Unitea 
com-se)- tlVe  P°PUlatl0n  ma^  be  classed  (with  exceptions  of 

plig^^oS^ntpiJr1’  law-abidin&  a“d  w 

Socially,— Hospitable,  frank,  sincere. 

CommerciaUy,— Intelligent,  honest,  reliable. 

W^Sb^JSS6  °f  fTinS:  l°"ds  vaiT  from  50  cents  to 
stances.  Any  quality  m  “°dlt,'-°”’  °°atlon’  aMd  ether  circiim- 
Labor  of  every  desermtion  is  ,!!  '  l''  maI  reaaily  be  obtained, 
between  extremes  of  *8  and  JZO-genSlyVlolo'jls^M'?0'’ 
“atWe  IT  f  t  5°  ‘8°-  A"  e&~e  needed 

summ^therm^  br““s  *>»  ocean  in 

TSt  fSVST^i 

tobacco,  flax,  hemp,whelt, 
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i  -mo  classes  in  variety  ;  corn,  peas  in  variety ;  African  ground 
lucerne  grasses  i  ^  castor  beans,  rape,  hops,  grapes  in 

Ciety  garden  ve|etables,  and  fruits  of  every  description  that 
t.  market,  generally  good  aad 

eaaT  f  00.  and  ^  ^IdTVenck.  Snb- 

Our  State  was  °“f, " J.“*  „f  Scotch  fefugees,  after  the  battle 
TculSen^Wtaot^ ’Si-.  —  -«oh,  many  Germane, 

SbTriST^ 

meamToPtlnT  omo^jy^omg  destn^edj^y  j^e0^^at*oas  j?reigii 

Sp|S|S|^His 

M;™gthe  two  sections  of  our  much-  oount^ 

sorely  afflicted  condiu™^^^  your  obedient  servant,  NDTr 


Office  Atlantic  and  N.  C.  Raileoad  Comfant,  1 
Newbern,  August  12,  I860.  ) 

Dear  Sir-  *  *  *  The  lands  in  this  section  are  very  pro  u 

ive,  and  can,  owing  to  the  impoverished  co^ition^  of^^p 
be  purchased  very  low.  They  produce  cotto  »  n’  desire  to 
rye,  potatoes,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any  th  g .  Y  d  }nly  money 
plant  There  is  a  large  amount  of  surplus1  abor  and  ^  large 
is  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation.  Although  the  all) 

amount  of  unemployed  labor  now  here,  capital  con  J  J  the 
and  still  more,  at  remunerative  rates.  _  There  is  n  P  ^  for 
Southern  country  that  offers  greater  inducements 
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Wlth  vegetable  farming,  for  early 
shipment  to  the  Northern  cities.  If  a  business  of  that  kind  were 

P?mTei!Ced  °n  th,G  h1ne  of  our  road>  from  Goldsboro’  to  Morehead 
City ,  I  ha\  e  no  doubt  at  an  early  day  it  would  be  carried  on  to 
an  extent  that  would  not  only  pay  those  engaged,  but  would  en 
hance  the  lands  on  the  entire  line  of  our  road,  say  ninety-five  miles 
m  length.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  ready  for  market  sev 
eral  weeks  earlier  here  than  at  Norfolk,  thereby  giving  the  advan’ 
tage  of  the  highest  prices  for  early  supplies  in  your  markets  It 
has  already  been  engaged  in  to  a  limited  extent:  but  to  make  it 
work  well  needs  capital  and  a  greater  number,  which  would  in 
duce  a  line  of  steamers  from  Morehead  City,  and  thus  enable  nil 
to  make  prompt  shipments  and  early  returns 
JwoTf°pS  f  most  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  raised  in  one  sea- 

resources  is  peace  and  quiet  in  the  country,  and  a  share  of  the 

E.  I3.  STANLEY, 

F.  B.  Goddabd,  Esq.,  New  York,  ^  ^  X  G  *  A  «>• 


Mr.  J.  W.  Stocktoh,  writing  from  Statesville,  says:— 
ontte  '“ei’and  cr2ks°t7  ”e  ^  Particularly 

p°,  ?  '  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  nrincinal  omna 

Red  clover  grows  well  But  a  kind  Providence  fs cl^LgZ 
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V  1  nf  nnr  country— woodlands,  old  fields,  roadsides,  and 

whole  face  «f  o  tj  h  dreds  0f  miles.  It  is  supposed 

S  t'ta  LTodSb’y  some  trading  vessel  into  one  of  our 

80  WeerhaCa'very  desirable  climate,  and  a  healthy  one;  on  the 
creeks  and  lowlr  lands  some  chills  and  fevers.  Timber  plenty: 

\r  /(ini  different  varieties),  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  &c. 
pl  w  °  w?  also  in  this  county,  fine  water-power,  sufficient  to 

religious  and  school  advantages. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Harris  writes,  August  2, 1868,  from  Con¬ 
cord,  Cabarras  County : — 

>  ...  We  want  actual,  bona-fide  settlers-men  who  will  fiavc 

an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  who  will  devote  then-  energies  to  the 

offered  them  to  make  a  good  living,  and  to  feel  comfortable. 

Mr.  F.  S.  AV i att  writes  from  Monroe  County,  August  11, 
1868 : — 

*  *  *  I  will  add,  that  with  an  enterprising,  industrious^pop^ 
lation,  this  whole  section  of  country 

excellent  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  desirable 

fined  to  become,  if  it  is  not  so  already,  one  ol  the  most  aesirnui 
portions  of  the  United  States.  This  is  my  deliberate  and  can^ 
opinion,  and  I  have  lived  ten  years  in  Missouri  and  am  feniter 
with  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley— have  ciosseU  t 
continent  and  resided  two  years  m  California. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  Carolina,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
its  base  upon  the  Atlantic,  lies  between  North  Carolina  upon 
the  north,  and  Georgia  upon  the  south  and  west.  Its  area 
contains  34,000  square  miles,  equal  to  21,760,000  acres  The 
total  population  in  1860  was  703,708,  of  which  but  291  300 
were  white. 

South  Carolina  is  well  watered,  and  possesses  a  very  fertile 
soil,  with  but  little  waste  or  barren  land.  The  numerous  fine 
nrers  which  traverse  the  State  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
communication  and  traffic,  and  abundant  motive-power  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Along  the  sea-coast  is  a  belt  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  about  100  miles  in  width,  which  is  flat  and  frequently 
swampy  It  is  traversed  by  si  uggisli  streams,  and  covered  with 
forests  of  pitch  pme  Adjoining  this  region  upon  the  west  is  an 
unattractive  strip  of  country  called  the  “  Middle  Region  ”  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  low  sand-hills.  West  of  the  middle 

sudderd  1S.  a  belt,  called  the  “Ridge,”  where  the  country 
suddenly  rises,  and  continues  gradually  to  ascend,  exhibiting 
beautiful  alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  interspersed  with  extern 
sive  forests,  and  watered  by  pleasant  streams,  until  it  termi- 

ffighe-t”  "T?  m  Z  E‘Ue  RMge  m°“"taia3>  °f  which  the 
ghest  peat— Table  Mountain— rises  to  the  height  of  4  000 

ffie  moT  the°“3n  Ierel-  A  ranSe  of  low,  flat  islands  skirt 
the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  coast,  covered  with  forests 
of  live-oak,  palmetto,  and  pine,  whose  density  of  perennial 
verdure  rivals  that  of  the  tropics.  These  islands,  and  those 

the”8  It”  TSt  °r  G,e0rgia’  “re  deroted  aImost  exclusively  to 
known  t  “  6  l0ng  6taple  sea-isla»d  eotton,  the  best 

known  to  commerce,  and  which  is  here  grown  more  success- 
fully  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Governor  Seabrooke  says : — 


South.  Carolina  is  most  favorably  situated,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
srlobe  Midway  between  the  frozen  regions  of  the  hi  orth,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  tropics,  in  her  climate,  seasons,  and  produc¬ 
tions  ft  has  been  fully  represented  that  she  enjoys  most  of  the 
advantages  of  all.  If  we  except  tropical  fruits,  to  which  frost  is 
fatal  he?  capacity  successfully  to  rear  all  the  grains,  fruits,  and 
esculent  roots,  which  enrich  more  southern  countries,  is  nearly  cer¬ 
tain  Her  latitude. for  cotton  enjoys  an  extraordinary  advantage. 
Much  farther  south,  the  forcing  nature  of  a  vertical  sun  develops 
the  plant  too  rapidly,  thereby  running  it  into  weed  and  foliage; 
it  is  from  the  same  cause  most  exposed  to  the  ravages,  of  the  cat¬ 
erpillar  and  other  insects.  Farther  north,  the  season  is  too  short 
to  mature  an  abundant  crop  of  bolls,  while  the  staple  degenerates, 
and  becomes  less  valuable. 


The  same  authority  states  that  there  are  six  varieties  of  soil, 
viz ; — 1st,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  rice , 
2d,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  cotton,  corn,  peas,  &c. ;  3d,  salt 
marsh,  to  long  cotton  ;  4th,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  corn, 
and  potatoes ;  5th,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cotton,  and  corn ; 
6th,  pine  barrens,  to  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.  We  quote 
further : 


Surprising  to  many  as  may  be  the  declaration,  South  Carolina, 
in  reference  to  her  whole  population,  is  a  very  healthy  country, 
and  by  no  means  a  sickly  one  with  regard  to  her  white  inhabit¬ 
ants.  If  the  alluvial  region,  and  a  few  of  the.  middle  districts 
are  subject  to  fevers  in  summer,  the  whole  State  in  winter  is  com¬ 
paratively  exempt  from  the  diseases  to  which  more  northern 
climates- are  peculiarly  liable.  The  assertion,  too  is  with  entire 
confidence  made,  that  even  during  the  hot  months,  in  peibaps 
one-half  of  her  limits,  foreigners  may  reside,  not  only  with  impu¬ 
nity,  but  with  renovated  constitutions.  .  In  the  neighborhood  o 
every  locality  in  which  mephitic  exhalations  show  the  fatality  o 
their  power,  there  are  sites  for  settlements,  where  vigorous  healtn, 
under  the  ordinary  safeguards,  is  always  secured.  The  entire 
sand-hill  country,  and  pine  lands  generally,  as  well  as  our  t°w" 
and  villages,  furnish  the  most  signal  evidence  of  the  salubri  y 
their  atmospheric  influence.  It  may  here  be  .  appropriately  o 
served,  that  while  from  causes,  several  of  which  are  among 
arcana  of  nature,  the  lower  division  is  becoming  gradually 
steadily  healthier,  a  portion  of  the  middle  zone  is  decidedly  moie 
liable  to  maladies  of  a  fatal  character.  If  a  better  system  oi 
drainage  and  other  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  groun 
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do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  one,  certain  agricultural 
features  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  the  other.  For  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  occasionally  clothe  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  the 
people  of  x\bbeville,  Union,  Chester,  and  York,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  planters  of  those  districts  are  competent  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  whence  they  spring. 

Governor  Scott,  says  in  his  recent  message,  July  6,  1868  : _ 

German  and  French  grape-growers  will  find  in  our  upper  tier 
of  counties  a  soil  and  climate  as  genial  to  the  grape  as  their  own 
vine-clad  hills,  being  precisely  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
the  great  wine-making  districts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Swede  and  the  Dane  will  find  ample  scope  and  verge  for  their 
taients  for  mining  in  our  gold,  iron,  and  lead  regions,  while  even 
the  Hollander,  may  exercise  his  cunning,  in  draining  the  marsh¬ 
lands  of  our  low  country,  which  he  may  get  almost  for  the  askino- 
Our  rivers,  abounding  with  noble  falls,  are  running  to  waste 
when  they  should  resound  with  the  hum  of  thousands  of  busy 
spindles.  These  invite  the  manufacturer  of  the  North,  who  will 
find  labor  among  us  abundant  and  cheap,  and  may  look  from  his 
own  door  upon  fields  white  with  the  cotton  that  supplies  his  mill. 


We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  communication 
from  the  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration  : _ 


Ve  desire  immigrants,  and 

.  _ 


Yours  trub 


JOHN  A.  WAGENER. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  late  publications  referred 
to  m  the  Commissioner’s  letter : — 
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line ;  tlie  Broad  River  and  Pocotaligo,  which  empty  into  the  Bay 
of  Port  Royal,  and,  by  their  depth  and  bold  indentations,  promise 
sites  for  large  and  important  mercantile  communities;  the  Com- 
baliee  and  Ashepoo  and  Edisto,  which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  St. 
Helena — inferior  only  to  Port  Royal — and  which  are  bordered 
with  rich  rice  and  cotton  plantations ;  the  Stono,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Charleston,  and  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  on 
which  old  Charleston,  the  noble,  hospitable,  and  heroic  old  city,  is 
situated ;  the  Santee,  which,  through  its  connection  with  the  Conga- 
ree  and  Wateree,  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  State  up  to  the 
mountains;  and  the  Pedee,  which  receives  the  Waccamaw  of 
North  Carolina  into  its  bosom,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Win- 
yah,  on  which  the  flourishing  town  and  seaport  of  Georgetown  is 
situated. 

Forests. — Of  the  19,000,000  acres  of  area  in  South  Carolina, 
there  are  but  about  4,500,000  acres  in  use,  and  all  the  rest  are  in 
forest,  original  as  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  goodness  and'wisdom 
has  created  it.  The  husbandman  will  look  for  the  open  and 
cleared  field,  and  he  will  find  enough,  and  to  his  heart’s  content; 
for  of  the  4,500,000  acres  cleared  and  in  cultivation,  at  least  one- 
half  are  now  for  lease  or  sale,  at  very  reasonable  prices.  But  the 
forest  of  South  Carolina — the  beautiful,  grand,  and  useful  decorar 
tion  of  God’s  blessed  world — where  will  be  found  another  like  it? 
From  the  Carolina  sea-board,  where  the  tough  Palmetto  grows, 
the  emblem  of  the  State,  to  the  mountain  ridge,  where  the  stately 
balsam-pine  towers  beside  the  fruitful  chestnut,  the  valuable  black 
walnut,  and  the  useful  maple,  there  is  hardly  a  tree  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  does  not  find  a  congenial  home  within  her  bor¬ 
ders.  The  yellow  pine,  which  affords  the  excellent  lumber,  rosin, 
and  turpentine  of  commerce,  is  liberally  intermixed  with  the  oak 
of  every  kind.  Hickory,  walnut,  maple,  cedar,  poplar,  cypress, 
dogwood,  locust,  ash,  aspen,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  basswood 
abound  everywhere,  and  many  other  woods,  for  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  provide  the  most  ample  supply  for  the  various 
mechanical  trades. 

Game  and  Fish. — The  forests  of  South  Carolina  abound  in 
deer,  bears,  foxes,  wild-cats,  opossums,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and 
rabbits.  Otter,  mink,  and  sometimes  beaver,  are  found  on  the 
water-courses.  Pigeons,  doves,  partridges,  -woodcock,  snipe,  wild 
turkeys,  and  sometimes  grouse,  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  whilst  innumerable  wild  ducks,  plover,  marsh  fowls, 
and  curlews  abide  in  the  tide  regions.  Fresh--water  fish  are 
caught  in  all  the  streams  of  the  interior,  whilst  every  valuable 
fish,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  is  daily  brought  in  regular 
supply  from  the  rivers  and  banks  near  the  sea.  The  luxurious 
oyster  is  an  article  of  daily  consumption  of  the  people  residing  in 
the  tide  regions,  and  may  be  had  at  any  hour  for  the  gathering. 
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Climate  The  careful  emigrant,  in  seeking  a  new  home  for 
himself  and  Ins  children  and  descendants,  naturally  inquires  into 
Rs  climate  temperature,  adaptation  to  the  culture  of  the  ~reat 

or  saTubritv0  r"d  ^ec}a"Y  of  ^  bealthfuhiess 

*  c  ,  The  climate  ot  South  Carolina  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  the  south  of  France,  and  of  Italy  It  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  disparagement ;  but  a  sober  "investma- 
nmatTvl  T  remove  evoiT  prejudice,  but  will  show  its  com- 

Fnion  anr)  PT01^yn0Ver  other  sections  of  the 

Union,  and  a  decided  superiority  over  most  countries  of  Europe 
It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention,  that  the  late  vV  has 
demonstrated  fully  and  satisfactorily  ‘ 


V  7,;,,  'iere  to  mention,  that  the  late 

demonstrated  fully  and  satisfactorily,  that  even  in  our  low  country 

retgh10nS’  A!heiVtrangerS  formerly  were  totally  averse  to 
dwell,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  may  be  enjoyed  with 
propei  care  for  personal  cleanliness,  comfort,  sobriety,  and  regular 
worid7WhlCh  ai'e  6  C°nditions  of  healtla  in  every  portion  of  the 

tn£U  on5  chm?,te  m;iSt  necessarily  be  very  beneficial  to  agricul- 
tuie,  and  we  therefore  not  only  have  a  continued  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  crops,  but  the  produce  of  almost  every  sec- 
tion  and  clime  of  the  earth  will  here  thrive.  In  this  State  "there 
few  i  1  7  i  h°USe  .the  Hve  stock,  excepting,  perhaps,  fora 
few  inclement  days  to  give  them  a  night  shelter.  In  October 
and  November,  our  gram  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground-  in 
March  and  April,  corn  and  cotton  are  planted  ;  in  May  and  June 
our  gram  harvest  is  gathered;  and  in  September,  our  cotton 

d  stribuurmf  H CS  and  the  °T  is  ril)C-  There  is  here  a  happy 
distnbution  of  the  seasons,  and  not  one  dav  in  the  year  the  far¬ 
mer  is  prevented  from  some  useful  employment  legitimately  con- 
sequent  upon  his  calling.  How  very  different  in  the  cold  North 
and  T\  est,  where  winter  covers  the  earth  with  an  icy  mantle  for 
months,  and  compels  man  and  beast  to  remain  in  shelter  and  to 
them°tiy  °\t  ie,  St^ies  whmh  summer  and  autumn  have  permitted 
them  to  gather !  The  cost  alone  of  a  supply  of  fuel,  is  an  item 

wfftnsr-1-  ’f  1,albec"  tl>at  the’North  and 

acra  tUn  .£,  «  .k  a  ™her.  tai  vcst  of  cereals  and  grains,  per 
aue,  than  the  South  Even  if  that  were  so,  the  reason  would  be 

ly- simple  and  easily  found.  Southern  cultivation  of  the  food 

rth  return  le:?rtf°-e  ^  veF  f-eless,  on  account  of  the  very 
rich  leturns  of  their  more  valuable  staples.  Indeed  slave  labor 
has  been  a  careless  and  slovenly  labor  in  every  respect  But 
where  the  same  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation 'of  the 
cereals  and  grains  as  at  the  North  Ind  West,  the  result  has  been 
nly  equal  but  very  often  much  superior.  Over  100  bushels 

ald^  tZu  Tt*?  made  South  Carolinl 

d6°  bushels  of  wheat;  and  there  is  an  instance  recorded  when 
with  special  care  and  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances’ 
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w  .vpr  <?oo  bushels  of  corn  have  been  gathered  from  one 

S°TT  this  State  ““  average  harvest,  however  under  our 
acie  in  thabtUbe.  tion  °ccording  to  official  reports,  is 

KMSS.  of  com  per  acre,  15  bushels  of  wheat  20  bushels 
S  eats  15  bushels  of  rye,  40  bushels  of  barley,  100  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes  1M  to  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  40  bushels  of  nee, 

^Productions.— ^The'ifs'uid6" productions  of  this  State  are  cotton, 

gM£25£353& 

l^4=SB5i5^| 

Zij^noTitZT\n  o'er  ,S  f  swamps  enormous 

arapes,  and  the  quantity  increases  annually.  The  vine 
feafthv  and  vigorous.  The  silkworm  thrives  well  “ 

the  morus  muUicaulis  flourishes  without  any  more  ca> ««» 
tion  than  any  of  our  forest-trees,  and  the  growth  »  so  rapid  u» 
the  leaves  can  be  used  the  second  .year  after  planting, 
plant  Is  successfully  cultivated.  Of  garden  products-  «  have 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  artichokes,  mustard,  ben  ,h 
arrow-root,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  cucumbeis,  cabba  ,  » 

salads,  peppers,  squashes,  tomatoes  pumpkins  onions  h*k 
cauliflower,  beans,  peas,  radishes,  celeiy,  &  •  d  Of 

almost  whatever  can  be  raised  m  any  garden  in  the  woil 
flowers,  we  have  in  our  gardens  whatever  the  earth  will  yie 
bpnntv  and  frao-rance.  The  rose  is  a  hedge-plant,  the  jap 
blossoms  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  winter,  te  jasmin 
fumes  our  thickets,  and  the  violet  borders  our  roads. 

Live  Stock  .-Horses  and  Mules  may  be  ^  Je 

ordinary  rates.  They  are  raised  without  any  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  They  are  stall-fed  when  ey  ovj|e 

whilst  they  are  mostly  allowed  to  roam  the  foiest  and  p 

their  own  support  when  they  are  young.  pro vender, 

Cattle  are  very  rarely  provided  with  1  home  of 

excepting  the  milch  cows,  to  induce  them  t  rapidly  in 

evenings  for  milking.  Nutritious  grasses  fatten  them  rap  J 
the  summer,  whilst  in  the  winter  they  grow  poor  from  Jhe  s 
ness  of  the  herbage.  They  are  no  expense  whatever, 
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greater  advantage  would  it  undoubtedly  be  to  house  and  keep 
them  properly,  as  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  Union,  for  their 
manure  and  steadier  increase  would  surely  pay  the  farmer  hand 
somely  for  his  trouble. 

S/utep  do  well,  and  are  as  little  expense  to  the  farmer  as  his 
other  stock,  being  rarely  attended  to,  excepting  to  learn  them  to 
know  their  home.  They  are  sheared  twice  in  the  year  What 
has  been  said  of  cattle  applies  to  them  with  equal  force 

Swine  are  very  thriving  and  prolific,  on  account  of  the  supera¬ 
bundance  of  food,  which  our  fields,  swamps,  and  forests  furnish 
them.  1  hey  are  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  simply  bearino-  the 
mark  of  the  owner,  being  fed  only  occasionally,  and  driven  to  the 
pen  only  when  wanted  for  slaughter. 

Cost  of  a  Farm.— A  good  farm  may  be  had  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  Union,  perhaps  cheaper.  The 
Bureau  of  immigration  has  lands  registered  at  from  one  dollar  to 
hve  dollars  per  acre.  Farms  may  be  obtained,  havino-  buildino-s 
and  fences,  and  cleared  lands  enough  for  a  family  to  work,  for 
hve  hundred  dollars  and  upward,  according  to  the  situation  and 
improvements  The  payments  can  in  all  cases  be  made  to  suit 
the  means  of  the  purchaser.  This  being  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
btates,  there  are  no  public  lands  remaining,  but  the  immigrant 
hnds  an  established  society,  churches,  schools,  good  roads 
bridges  and  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  neighborhood  where¬ 
soever  he  goes.  He  will  have  to  expect  difficulties  and  embar- 
•  rrSfimentS  at  first  ’  for  whoever  leaves  his  old  home  for  the  land 
of  the  stranger,  must  find  things  different  from  what  he  has  been 

tndpini  cBUt  n1ldrtry’  carefhJ  management,  and  patient  forti¬ 
tude  will  succeed  here  as  speedily,  at  least,  as  anywhere  else  in 
acquiring  comfort  and  a  competency  * 

tWAJ7FACrKING  AND  CoMMERCE.-With  the  raw  material  on 
the  spot,  and  water-power  and  fuel  everywhere  in  abundance  no 
better  opening  for  the  establishment  of  factories  can  anywhere  be 
found  than  in  South  Carolina.  This  must  be  obvious  to  all 

factmW  mitdS;  1  ^  \haVe  2®  COtt°n’  the  m°St  valuable  mann¬ 
ed  which  ?  111  he  W°rl<?>  gr°wing  in  fields  on  the  borders 
L  ,  lie  stre?m  Pafes  by,  where  the  mill  would  find  an 
near  at  hS  \W®  'V*  the  n'°n  °re  in  abundance,  and  the  fuel 

erv  •  we  have  thmafe  T  °Wn  metal  and  build  our  "n  machin¬ 
ery  Me  have  the  clay  for  stoneware  and  pottery,  the  fine  kao- 

sTatT  porc,ehm>  “"d  the  si!ica  tor  glass,  in  many  portions  of  the 
fH  thl  rJlT the  “nt?rained,and  hard  woods  In  our  forests  for 
all  the  blanches  of  cabinet-making;  and  wrn  have  an  excellent 
and  ever-ready  market  for  all  our  produce.  The  port  of  Charles- 

StateSSntehtedhbT  a  SySt6m  ,°f  railroads  with  aI1  parts  of  the 
btate  and  the  whole  country,  the  harbor  is  safe  and  capacious 

and  is  visited  by  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition’ 
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we  have  the  port  of  Georgetown,  and  the  magnificent  Port 
Royal  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  enjoying  a  pleasant 
and  salubrious  climate,  deep  and  capacious  enough  foi  the  mancu- 

'•«  »f  '“‘It  that  a  railroad 

stationis  within  easy  reach  of  every  corner  of  the  State.  The 
Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  connects  us  with  all  the  pnn- 
•!  ?!ll!rn  cities.  The  South  Carolina  Railroad  runs  up  to 
Columbia  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  by  a  branch  to  Augusta, 
from  Thence  forming  a  chain  of  connections  with  the  Western 
States  The  Greenville  and  Columbia  Railroad,  by  its  main  line 
and  severaf  branches,  reaches  every  western  and  northwestern 

•  iv  if*  tlio  State  and  by  its  connection  with  the  Blue  Ridge 
SXad  (which  for  the  pJLnt  terminates  at  the  German  town 
aiul  settlement  of  Walhalla,  in  Pickens  District)  will  in  a  few 
years  unite  us  with  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio.  The  Columbia  and 
Charlotte  Railroad  traverses  the  northern  sections  of  the  State, 
„nd  bv  the  Danville  Railroad,  terminates  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The’  Northeastern  Railroad  connects  with  the  Wilmington  and 
Mmiche^CTRailroad,  and  is  one  of  the  lines  of  travel  from 
Clmrleston  to  New  York.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  tins  State 

has  a  complete  net-work  of  intercommunication,  whilst  connecting 

with  every  mainavenue  of  the  business  and  travel  of  this  conti- 

lieCmLd anT  Towns. — Charleston  and  Columbia  are  the  princi- 
pddE  trSouth  Srolina,  the  former  with 

the  latter  with  about  20,000  inhabitants  I  e^ist 
is  a  principal  town,  with  a  court-house  and  public  oihces.  # 

Towns  of  importance,  besides  the  above,  are  Summerville, 
Aiken,  Hamburg,  Pendleton,  V  alhalla  (the  erman 
Pickens),  Stateburg,  Blackville,  Branchville 
ville,  Adams’  Run,  Willtown  Mount  ?  icajanU 
several  others.  A  great  number  of  villages,  with  stoie  F 
Idfices,  dot  the  Stall  in  every  direction,  and  every  ra.lroad  sta 

&c.  Every  Christian  — arion  is 

fully  represented  in  the  communities  ot  South  Cmol^  ^  their 
Jews  have  several  synagogues.  The  Catholic  1 u  for  tlieir 

houses  of  worship  for  their  native  congiega  ,  estants  are 

Irish,  French,  and  German  congregations  The  ^otestant 
mostly  Baptist,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians ^ 

Lutherans.  The  latter  are  very  numerous,  have  a  large  i 
of  churches,  and  are  mostly  supported  by  the  Germ 
descendants.  *  *  *  Every  district  is  entit ^  to  a  por^ 

of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  free  s  5 

iug  to  its  population  and  taxes.  In  the  city  of  Charleston 
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is  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers.  An  agricultu¬ 
ral  college  is  now  being  established,  but  the  location  has  not  yet 
been  determined  upon.  In  the  city  of  Charleston  there  is  also  a 
German  school,  and  another  in  Walhalla,  in  Pickens  District. 
**$***** 

On  the  Savannah  there  is  a  monument  for  the  Polish  hero, 
Pulaski ;  on  the  Santee  there  is  a  monument  for  the  German  hero, 
De  Kalb  ;  and  never  is  the  great  day  of  Carolina’s  glory,  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  Moultrie  commemorated,  without  a  grateful  allusion 
to  the  Irish  hero,  J asper. 

As  a  religious  community,  South  Carolina  can  proudly  refer  to 
her  hundreds  of  churches,  that  point  their  spires  to  heaven  from 
her  hills  and  dales  everywhere.  And  not  in  Pharisaical  self- 
righteousness,  but  with  the  truly  Christian  liberality  that  knows 
no  difference  whatever  in  sect  or  creed,  but  appreciates  the  good 
in  all. 

Her  system  of  African  slavery  enabled  her  opulent  planters  to 
do  without  every  other  branch  of  industry  but  that  of  cultivating 
the  soil. 

It  has  been  reported  that  manual  labor  was  not  honorable  in 
the  South.  If  this  ever  was  a  truth,  hard  work  and  steady  em¬ 
ploy  have  now  become  fashionable;  and  whoever  cultivates  his 
fields  best,  and  is  personally  most  industrious,  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  greatest  gentleman.  And  the  immigrant,  as 
a  brother  workingman,  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  will  meet 
with  encouragement  and  friendly  offices  wherever  he  exhibits 
habits  of  industry,  frugality,  honesty,  and  thrift.  And  the  Caro¬ 
linian,  furthermore,  instead,  as  formerly,  preferring  goods  from 
abroad,  will  now  prefer  an  article  made  at  home,  and  feel  proud 
of  his  choice.  What  an  opening  for  the  mechanic  of  every 
trade !  Every  town,  every  village  in  the  State,  has  need  of  such, 
and  will  afford  them  a  competency.  Let  them  come  ! 

From  the  February,  1868,  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture : — 

Real  Estate. — Returns  represent  the  decrease  in  real  estate 
to  be  from  25  to  80  per  cent.,  making  the  average  for  the  State 
about  60  per  cent.  The  causes  are  variously  stated :  general  in¬ 
debtedness,  scarcity  of  money,  want  of  reliable  laborers,  great  loss 
of  capital  in  slaves,  want  of  capital,  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country,  general  poverty  of  the  people,  fear  of  confiscation,  and 
negro  domination. 

Union  District  reports  none  but  worn-out  lands,  worth  little ; 
Chester,  the  same,  but  on  trap  formation,  and  can  therefore  be 
easily  reclaimed  by  deep  plowing,  while  the  wooded  lands  are 
well  timbered.  In  Spartanburg,  woodland  is  seldom  sold,  except 
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.  n  «, titivated  farms,  and  then  at  four  to  five  dollars  per 
as  pait  of  cultnat  >  .  -j.  tbe  rrray— standing  drought 

acre.  The  uplands  <  re(jdish  for  wheat.  Georgetown  has 

_is  best  for  cotton  *c  redd^lor  ^  ^  as  ]ie 

pine  lands,  fot  po  >  A  *150  to  §2  for  turpentine  and  lumber, 

near  water-cam.  =>  .  pjckens .  asking  price  from  10  cents  to 

«'foT tad? that  will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  com 

winch  if  '"'“  '"  j valuable  only  for  timber;  the  oak 
Mountain 'lands,  ^^^'j^^gQ^paums^&Iarioii^has'nnieli^'ii^i 

ISsi-aifisSjlSl 

Barnwell  ^  ’ 

expensive  ^  far  and  dram  heavily ^  cane_brakes>  affording 
cypress,  poplar,  shoit-leat  p  ,  and  hickory  lands  are 

rich  pasturage  the  year  round.  The .oak  Mid Hue  y  for 

less  rich  but  easier  tads^t l  ^ 

in  York  some  mines  have  lately  been  “Iptrt^ 

including  some  California  miners  Lead  also,  m  found^  ^ 
hurg,  copper  and  silver  in  I  lekem,  v  y  1  Marlin  Barn- 

and  immense  beds  of  kaolin  and  superior  ■  had 

well  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime  ihis  ffi\"ble  opera- 
several  manufactories  of  cotton,  paper  &c.,  m  profitaoi  r 
tion,  and  some  are  yet  running  successfully.  Spartan- 

Crops. — Cotton  is  the  only  special  01  market  mm  ^  t)> 

hurg,  Union,  Abbeville,  Sumter,  Richland  ^  others,  in 

Chester,  and  Marion,  and  raised  also,  as  one  amonD 
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Barnwell.  All  testify  that  at  present  it  is  profitless,  and  in  most 
cases  a  losing  crop.  Rice  has  been  the  special  crop  in  George¬ 
town,  but  only  about  one-tenth  (5,000  tierces)  of  the  former 
amount  is  now  raised.  Corn  and  wheat  are  grown  in  Spartan¬ 
burg  as  a  principal  crop ;  also,  rye,  oats,  and  common  and  sweet 
potatoes  for  home  consumption ;  the  same  is  true  of  Abbeville 
and  Chester.  In  Barnwell,  the  Irish  potato  has  been  grown, 
with  no  manuring,  and  little  cultivation  except  mulching,  at  the 
rate  of  400  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  same  garden,  out  of  700  cab¬ 
bages,  500  bore  large  heads,  some  of  the  Early  York  42  inches  in 
diameter,  and  other  vegetables  of  proportionate  size,  all  showing 
that  the  soil  only  needs  better  culture  to  produce  abundantly.  As 
the  season  is  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  New  Jersey, 
market-gardening  for  Northern  markets  would  be  profitable  as 
fruit-growing  in  the  latter  State.  The  only  implement  for  cul¬ 
tivation  in  Union  District  is  the  common  one-horse  plow,  and 
there  is  no  machinery  for  harvesting  crops.  The  yield  of  farm 
lands  is  generally  300  to  1,000  pounds  seed  cotton,  8  to  50  bush¬ 
els  corn,  20  to  40  bushels  rice,  4  to  15  of  rye,  and  10  to  20  of  oats. 
Of  course,  better  implements,  thorough  tillage,  and  good  use  of 
marl  and  other  materials  and  manure,  would  greatly  increase  these 
products. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  interesting  letter  will  repay  special  attention. 
Fairfield  District  is  situated  centrally  in  the  State: — 

Winnsboro’,  Fairfield  District,  S.  C.,  ) 
August  12,  1868.  J 

Sir  :  *  *  *  The  lands  in  Fairfield  District  before  the  war 

averaged  $12  per  acre  ;  at  this  time  they  average  about  one  dollar 
per  acre.  In  most  cases  plantations  now  sell  for  less  than  the 
improvements  upon  them  cost. 

A  plantation  of  750  acres,  the  buildings  upon  which  cost  over 
$5,000,  sold  lately  for  $1,650.  A  farm  one  mile  from  Winnsboro’, 
containing  100  acres,  half  in  woods  and  half  in  cultivation,  with 
orchard,  grapery,  fine  residence,  with  ice-house,  stables,  and  other 
large  out-houses,  besides  another  farm  settlement,  costing  certain¬ 
ly  more  than  $10,000,  sold  for  $3,000 ; — payments  in  one,  two,  and 
three  years. 

A  large  brick  hotel,  containing  stores  and  offices,  which  cost 
$30,000,  sold  for  $8,000,  gold — payable  in  eight  annual  install¬ 
ments  ;  the  rent  of  which  property,  exclusive  of  hotel  and  stables* 
for  which  there  is  now  no  demand,  amounted  to  $2,500  yearly. 
Property  has  often  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  above,  which 
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alone  occur  to  the  writer  at  present,  and  lands  often  sell  as  low  as 

fifA  large  portioTof  the  landed  property  of  South  Carolina  will 
change  owners  within  the  next  few  years,  and  will  sell  at\erylow 
nrices  until  immigration  causes  prices  to  advance. 

P  The  lands  of  this  district  have  been  very  fertile,  hut  they  have 
been  o-reatly  injured  by  careless  cultivation  and  slav e  laboi.  The 
old  fi SS,  however,  are  rapidly  growing  up  in  pmes,  and  in  many 
Snees  the  land  is  nearly  as  productive  as  when  first  cleared.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  clay,  or  a  gray  loam,  which  is  the  best  cotton  land. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating,  and  is  well  watered  with 
Lrin's  and  streams7  running  into  Little  River  a  tributary  of 
Broad  River  on  the  west,  and  into  Wateree  Creek,  a  tributary  ot 
River  on  tlie  east.  ___ 

Almost  any  thing  which  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  may 
be  raised  herl  Whatever  will  grow  in  Maine  or  Oregon,  and  neai  y 
every  thing  that  will  grow  in  Texas,  maybe  raised 
South  Carolina.  The  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  so  l  ha 

produced  wealth  more  rapidly  m  this  State  since  its  first  settlj 

ment  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  other  St?te  of  the  Union,  is 
evidence  of  the  great  natural  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  benign  ty 

°fp“  blbly't  million  acres  ofland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee  and 
the  other  Avers  and  creeks  of  the  State,  as  fertile  «  *«  *“*« 
the  Nile,  remain  utterly  valueless  for  the  want  of  capita 
enterprise  to  embank  or  drain  them.  _  about 

Fairfield  District,  before  the  war  produced,  anmially  abo^t 
20,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  corn  and  wheat  enough  to  supp  l 
people.  By  a  subdivision  of  plantations,  improved  cultiva^ 
and  attention  to  a  variety  of  crops,  the  value  of  our  p 
might  be  increased  tenfold.  ,  ;T,+ol1ia'pnt 

We  need  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  and  farmers,  and  » 
white  men  of  any  occupation.  In  the  negro  we  have  an  abundance 
of  unthinking  and  unskilled  labor  to  last  for  a  long  tim i  .  e  { 
every  sober  tnd  industrious  foreigner,  whether  shoemaker  blacky 
smith,  carpenter,  or  farmer,  who  has  come  to  this  c  > 
acquired  property ;  and  many  of  them  have  acquired  wea  h.  ^ 
own  citizens,  too,  who  have  in  former  years  moved  to  Illinois  an 
other  Northwestern  States,  after  years  of  toil  in  a  s 
climate,  have  had  their  circumstances  improved  only  by  inci 
•  in  the  value  of  their  lands.  If  the  value  of  our  lands  had  been 
increased  by  immigration,  as  was  the  case  there,  what  a  ditt 
there  would  have  been  in  the  comparative  wealth  ot  t 

The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthful.  Upon  some  of  vented 
courses  chills  and  fever  prevail,  but  this  disease  mig  e  P  ^ 
by  proper  drainage  and  cultivation.  Fairfield,  with  some 
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.?p“dui°8the  S““e’ has  been  noted  for  tle  ““fcer  of  large  men 

mmm is»s£= 

in  l“S  ais*lic‘>™‘«f-P0wer 

ha&nfiG:rns  oth?r 

jp^s*  ^Tf;rz™:r  t:  ^ s 

well  as  t^d  “r  L°„0,«:nvS  ^ThiSTo them^r  “* 

SSS  iTS°a  ^'“aroLl  Xfkfky, 

rant  of  SonDW.  in  every  seTe  Trte  woTT  ^  Very  fr0M 
Respectfully, 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq,  New  Tort.  &  H'  McMASTEE- 

10°i"68Te8P°ndent  ^  ^  "nder  date  »f  August 

abLTtaWt^?SeTlTTAlf  °°  d°  ^  -mark- 

with  the  length  of  the  irroidn^M  *nd  TT^’ ln  connecti°u 
preparing  fagns  ^ 

rapid  increase  in  population  and  weal  as  snn  !  Prospec  ts  of  a 
incident  to  the  presidential  electiT!^ 

Mr.  John  A.  Hamilton  writes  from 
*  *  *  Ti  1  1  y  ^rangeisurg,  S.  C.,  August  10,  1868 
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dio-o,  corn,  potatoes,  and  fruits  of  every  variety,  such  as  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  apricots,  quinces,  &c.  The  soil  is  iertile ;  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  late  war,  this  district  afforded  wealth  equal  to  any 

^ The  price  of  labor  is  regulated  by  the  yield  of  crops;  laborers 

setting  in  most  cases  one-third  of  the  crop. 

S  Climate  unsurpassed.  Summer  extreme  heat  averaged  85  ; 
winter  mild  and  pleasant.  ,  „ 

Timber  of  every  variety — oak,  pine,  poplar,  ash,  cypress,  cedar, 

walnut,  and  maple. 

School  and  religious  privileges  good. 

The  principal  settlers  of  this  district  are  Germans ;  they  are  in 
circumstances  of  comparative  affluence,  despite  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  by  the  war;  but  there  is  an  admixture  of  lush, 
English,  and  French. 


Mr.  C.  W.  Dudley  writes  us  from  Bennettsville,  Marlboro' 
County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  under  date  of 
August  24,  1868,  that 

*  *  *  The  county  contains  a  great  variety  of  soil.  Where 

it  leaves  the  North  Carolina  line,  the  country  is  hilly,  and  as  you 
pursue  it  to  its  southern  boundary,  you  descend,  as  it  were  a  suc- 
cession  of  steps,  until  you  reach  a  perfect  level.  Three-fourths  of 
this  land  is  productive,  under  skillful  cultivation.  Fertilizers  must 
be  used  all  over  it,  for  this  whole  country  has  been  long  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  its  natural  strength  has  been  very  much  unpaired 
*  *  *  Previous  to  the  war,  830  per  acre  was  not  consulted  a 

very  high  price  for  lands  which  had  once  been  exhausted.  Prices 
would  Sow  range  at  from  85  to  810— though  there  is  not  much 
sellin"  o-oing  on.  The  small  farmers  could  not  easily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sell  their  lands- those  who  never  owned  slaves  or  who 
<  worked  on  their  own  plantations,  do  not  feel  the  change  that  the 

war  has  brought  about,  like  those  whose  possessions  were  much 

larger,  and  did  not  work  at  all.  With  them,  the  fall  has  been 
from  a  precipice— and  they  are  completely  ruined— then  lands 
can  be  bought,  and  they  are  anxious  to  sell  them  1 

negroes  know  how  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  very  plain  accommodations— a  piece  of  fat  meat,  and  a  p 
of  corn-bread,  is  all  they  care  for-and  as  to  sleeping,  they  asK 
for  nothing  but  a  cabin  and  a  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
is  not  the  best  in  the  world— Cuffee  loves  to  talk  with  every 
he  sees  going  along  the  road-and  lie  is  not  a  very  earlynser;  but 
even  with  all  that,  he  is  a  great  institution.  The  South  could  no 
do  without  him,  and  if  the  employer  will  lay  off  his  coat  and  go 
work  in  the  same  field,  Cuffee  will  keep  up  with  him. 


'<c*o{ 


GEORGIA. 


In  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  few  States  of 
the  Union  are  more  abundantly  blessed  by  nature  than  Georgia. 
Her  long  line  of  sea-coast,  her  extensive  system  of  internal 
river  navigation,  and  her  numerous  deep  and  capacious  har¬ 
bors,  afford  rare  advantages  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  make 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State  accessible  by  water-craft. 
With  such  facilities,  and  with  a  soil  of  varied  and  prolific 
qualities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  State  of  Georgia  should 
have  advanced  rapidly  in  growth  and  development,  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  leading  position  among  the  Southern  States.  The 
climate  of  Georgia,  especially  of  the  interior  and  southern 
portions,  is  balmy  and  delightful,  and  her  clear  sunny  skies 
rival  those  of  Italy  in  beauty  and  loveliness. 

The  islands  of  the  coast,  stretching  from  the  Savannah  River 
to  the  Florida  border,  afford  an  excellent  natural  breakwater 
inside  of  which  are  smooth  and  navigable  waters,  forming  a 
sale  and  delightful  coast  route  for  steamers.  These  islands 
are  covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  produces  fine  crops 
ot  cotton  of  the  very  best  grade.  Back  from  the  coast  are 
what  are  called  the  “  tide  and  swamp  lands,”  suited  to  the 
culture  of  rice.  The  pine  lands  commence  about  seventy 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  these  yield  immense  quantities  of 
timber  annually.  The  interior  portions  of  the  State  contain 
large  tracts  of  a  red  loam,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco 
cotton  wheat,  corn,  &c.  Much  of  this  land  has  been  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  formerly  pursued 
by  the  planter ;  but  it  can  easily  be  reclaimed  by  careful  fertili¬ 
zation  and  judicious  rotation  of  crops.  The  northern  parts  of 
the  State  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals  than 
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for  tobacco  and  cotton,  although  in  some  counties,  the  latter  is 
a  good  crop. 

Georgia  presents  a  rich  and  attractive  field  for  the  geologist. 
Her  gold  mines  have  for  many  years  been  profitably  worked, 
and  doubtless  will  be  still  more  productive  as  experience  and 
science  overcome  the  difficulties  which  miners  have  everywhere 
encountered  in  the  treatment  of  pyritical  and  sulphuretical 
ores.  The  northern  counties  of  the  State  comprise  what  is 
called  the  mineral  belt.  A  branch  mint  was  located  at  Dah- 
lonega  many  years  ago,  and  was  kept  in  operation  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  rebellion.  Capitalists  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region,  and 
little  doubt  is  entertained  of  future  satisfactory  development. 
Iron  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  at  various 
points.  Already  furnaces  have  been  successfully  operated, 
and  increased  enterprise  in  this  direction  must  make  the 
manufacture  of  iron  an  important  interest. 

The  water  resources  of  Georgia — for  internal  commerce,  for 
motive-power,  and  for  natural  irrigation— could  hardly  he 
more  conveniently  or  more  favorably  distributed.  More  than 
fifty  rivers  water  her  soil,  of  which  one-fourth  are  navigable. 
With  such  facilities  for  transportation,  the  products  of  every 
portion  of  the  State  can  be  floated  to  the  sea-board,  and  thence 
to  most  desirable  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  water¬ 
power  of  Georgia  is  sufficient  to  manufacture  all  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  world,  and  grind  all  the  wheat  and  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Union. 

Before  the  war,  Georgia  had  become  the  leading  cotton- 
producing  State  of  the  South,  and  was  making  rapid  strides  in 
internal  improvements,  in  educational  progress,  and  in  all  that 
contributes  to  the  highest  order  of#  civilization.  Extensive 
railroad  lines  connected  the  interior  with  the  coast ;  colleges 
and  schools  were  multiplying  throughout  the  State,  numerous 
cotton  factories  were  in  successful  operation,  forges  and  foun- 
deries  lifted  their  illuminated  chimneys  in  many  a  valley,  and 
the  hum  of  happy  and  thrifty  industry  resounded  from  mil¬ 
lions  of  broad  and  sunny  acres. 
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The  war  interrupted  all  this  progress,  laid  waste  many  of 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  and  left  the  people 
generally  in  an  impoverished  condition.  But  the  smiling 
fields,  the  beautiful  streams,  the  mineral  resources,  and  the 
same  sunny  skies,  are  still  left  as  a  basis  for  renewed  prosperi¬ 
ty  and  increased  development.  Inducements  which  did  not 
exist  when  Georgia  was  in  her  glory,  now  present  themselves  to 
the  emigrant  and  settler.  Lands  are  cheap— some  of  them 
even  attainable  at  mere  nominal  prices— and  the  people  who 
own  them  urgently  invite  industrious  men  to  come  and  occupv 
them.  1 J 

We  copy  the  following  from  an  article  respecting  the  ••  Con¬ 
dition  and  Resources  of  Georgia,”  prepared  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Howard,  of  that  State,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : — 


The  State  of  Georgia  covers  an  area  of  fifty-eight  thousand 
squme  miles.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  old  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  except  Virginia,  extending  through  more  than  four 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  five  of  longitude.  It  is  equal  in  size  to 
England  and  Wales,  and  larger  than  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark 
and  Switzerland  united.  ’ 

The  following  statistics  are  condensed  from  the  census  of  1 860 
and  the  Comptroller-General’s  report  for  1866.  The  population 
m  186°’,  WaS  591’5S8  whites,  3,500  free  colored,  and 
462J98  slaves;  total,  1,057,286,  being  18.23  to  the  square  mile 
Of  farms  of  more  than  1,000  acres  there  were,  in  1860  90'’ 
number  f  farms  of  this  size  than  ii’i  any 
?  btarJf-  The  average  number  of  acres  to  the  farm  in  Georgia, 

s  on9  ''7v7  ZUrn1b0r°  farmVS  62’000  5  acres  of  land  improved 
8, 062, 7o8  ;  of  land  unimproved,  18,587,732.  1 

The  products  of  the  State  in  1860  were:  tobacco  919  318 
?°4n-d9i;Zgan  i1’167  bogheads;  hemp,  31  tons;  peas  and  beans, 
L/Oo,214  bushels ;  cotton,  701,840  bales  of  400  pounds. 

Affected  by  the  terrible  casualties  of  war,  by  loss  of  propertv 
by  the  almost  entire  la*  of  two  consecutiveZops,  the  S 
of  Georgia  have  still  not  “  despaired  of  the  republic.”  Leaving 
Fabbctlaffai[s  t0  the  management  of  those  who  have  control  of 
them,  they  have  addressed  themselves  with  sublime  energy  to  the 
work  of  reconstructing  their  lost  fortunes.  If  they  fail,  it  will  be 
lrom  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  their  reach.  Burned  cities 
and  villages  have  been  rebuilt,  every  railroad  has  been  repaired 
and  is  again  in  running  order,  new  railroads  are  in  progress  of 
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construction,  factories  have  been  rebuilt,  and  new  ones  on  a 
larger  scale  will  soon  be  completed,  the  old  mines  are  worked, 
and  everywhere  in  the  mining  region  new  shafts  are  being  sunk. 
Failure  from  seasons  and  defective  labor  have  but  served  to 
stimulate  the  farmer  and  planter  to  greater  exertions.  There  has 
been  no  whining,  no  gloom,  no  prostration.  The  people  see  that 
they  made  a  great  mistake,  and  instead  of  merely  deploring  the 
past,  they  are  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  future.  It  is 
an  exhibition  of  elasticity  under  misfortune  which  can  be  present¬ 
ed  only  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Climate,  geological  formation,  and  products,  naturally  divide 
the  State  into  northeastern,  northwestern,  middle,  southeastern, 
and  southwestern  Georgia.  Each  section  differs  materially  from 
the  other.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  another 
country  of  equal  extent  in  which  so  great  a  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  products  can  be  found  as  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  one 
extreme  are  produced  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  olives,  and  other 
tropical  fruits;  the  other  yields  all  the  products  of  the  Northern 
States.  One  cause  of  this  variety  is  the  different  elevation  of  the 
several  sections.  The  town  of  Marietta,  in  Cobb  County,  about 
300  miles  distant  by  railroad  from  the  coast,  is  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  country  descending  from  it 
north,  west,  and  south.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant  of  value  to  man, 
except  coffee,  which  can  not  be  grown  successfully  in  Georgia. 
There  is  not  a  metal  of  material  use  in  the  arts,  except  tin  and  pla¬ 
tinum,  which  is  not  found  in  workable  quantity  in  this  State.  It 
therefore  contains  within  itself  all  the  essential  elements  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  a  remarkable  degree,  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
requisite  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  most  of  the  luxuries 
for  a  very  largo  population,  and  possesses  abundant  water-power 
to  run  all  necessary  machinery.  With  sufficient  capital  and  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  with  a  proper  division  of  labor,  nothing  need  be 
brought  from  abroad  but  coffee,  while  the  cotton,  rice,  lumber,  and 
mineral  products  would  give  it  a  large  export  trade. 

Northeastern  Georgia  is  primitive  in  its  formation,  limestone 
being  found  only  in  a  few  scattered  localities.  This  section  is 
strictly  mountainous,  some  of  the  mountain  peaks  being  of  great 
elevation.  The  summer  climate  is  delightful  in  temperature,- and 
perfectly  healthy.  The  scenery  well  repays  the  attention  of  the 
tourist,  as  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  it  finer.  The  creek 
and  river  lands  are  rich,  producing  fine  crops  of  grass  and  grain, 
while  the  uplands  are  generally  rolling  and  comparatively  thin. 
The  markets  for  this  section  are  Athens  and  Atlanta.  N o  railroads 
pass  through  it,  though  several  are  in  contemplation  and  will  be 
built.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  and  the  lands  cheap. 
Northeastern  Georgia  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  less  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 
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Northwestern  Georgia,  touching  both  Tennessee  and  Alabama 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  portions  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  blue  limestone  region,  bounded  by  the  Chattahoochee  River  on 
the  south,  the  primitive  mountains  on  the  east,  and  Lookout 
Mountain  on  the  vvest,  touching  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  north. 
It  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  Great  West  and  the  At¬ 
lantic.  The  Etowah,  Coosawattee,  Connasauga,  Chickamaima 
Oostanaula,  Chattanooga,  and  Coosa  pass  through  it.  The  Coosa 
is  navigable  from  Rome  to  the  falls  above  Wetumpka,  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  attention  of  capitalists  is  being  turned  to  these 
obstructions,  and  when  they  are  removed,  which  must  ere  lon«- 
be  the  case,  navigation  will  be  uninterrupted  from  Rome  to 
Selma,  and  Mobile.  The  Oostanaula  is  navigable  from  Rome  to 
Calhoun  for  small  steamboats.  The  head-waters  of  this  river 
can  be  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Tennessee  River,  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  national  importance  of  this  grand 
work  of  internal  improvement.  The  want  of  this  canal,  and  these 
obstructions  on  the  Coosa  are  all  that  now  prevent  water  commu¬ 
nication  between  East  Tennessee  and  Mobile,  and  the  three  States 
are  deeply  interested  in  opening  this  communication  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  great  railroad  trunk,  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  built 
by  the  State,  passes  through  the  heart  of  this  section  from  Chat¬ 
tanooga  to  Atlanta.  Besides  this  the  Dalton  and  Selma  Railroad 
will  soon  be  completed.  A  short  railroad  connects  Rome  with 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  road  at  Kingston.  The  products  of 
northwestern  Georgia  can  be  transported  by  direct  lines  of  rail¬ 
road  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mobile  toward  the  south 
and  Nashville  and  Knoxville  toward  the  north. 

Before  the  war,  there  were  several  flourishing  towns,  but  Cass- 
ville,  formerly  having  a  population  of  two  to  three  thousand,  was 
burned  during  the  war,  not. a  house  being  left  standing  Mariet¬ 
ta  was  greatly  injured.  Rome  escaped  with  comparatively  little 
loss,  and  has  regained  its  former  prosperity.  This  place  (Rome) 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Etowah  and  Oostanaula  rivers’ 
and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  must,  from  its  con¬ 
nections  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  become 
a  town  of  considerable  importance. 

The  river  and  valley  lands  of  northwestern  Georgia  are  very 
icfon  comparatively  fresh,  as  the  Indians  were  removed  in 

lb39.  Ihe  valleys  vary  in  width,  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to 
two  miles.  In  i860,  these  river  and  valley  lands  readily  com¬ 
manded  from  ten  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre;  now  they  can 
be  bought  much  cheaper,  as  this  section  suffered  more  from  the 
war  than  any  other  portion  of  Georgia.  Wheat  yields  from  seven 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  lyuially  sowed  on  stock  land 
without  plowing.-  The  ground  is  not  manured,  except  in  rare 
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instances,  and  then  on  small  lots.  A  large  amount  of  wheat  was 
annually  shipped  from  this  section  to  New  York,  where  it  com¬ 
manded  the  highest  prices,  not  only  from  its  excellence,  hut  from 
its  bein'*  so  much  in  advance  of  the  N ortliern  crops.  Corn  ranges 
from  twenty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  the  land  being  broken  up 
Avith  a  one-horse  plow,  and  not  manured.  With  manure  and  deep 
plowing,  as  much  corn  per  acre  can  be  made  in  this  section  as 
from  any  similar  lands  in  the  United  States.  Clover  and  the 
erape  giw  well.  On  the  Etowah  River,  and  m  those  valleys 
in  which  the  soil  contains  sand,  cotton  yields  as  much  per  acre  as 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  .  '  .  .  . 

The  climate  is  agreeable,  being  bracing  in  winter,  and  cool  m 
summer,  though  not  so  cool  as  in  the  mountainous  portion  of 
northeastern  Georgia.  It  is  perfectly  healthy,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  sluggish  creeks,  where  there  is  a  liability  to  chills  and 
fever.  The  water-power  is  abundant,  and  is  frequently  found  on 
the  line  of  the  railroads.  Bituminous  coal  of' excellent  quality  is 
extracted  near  the  Tennessee  line,  and  iron  ore,  lime,  cement,  slate, 
and  Avliite  marble  abound.  But  of  these  more  will  be  said  here- 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  and 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  not  seen  a  section  of  country  in  which  Providence  lias 
heaped  together  so  large  a  number  of  things  desirable  for  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  man,  as  in  northwestern  Georgia. 
Reference  is  made  to  natural  advantages,  as  soil,  climate,  variety 
of  products,  and  access  to  markets,  Avith  the  qualifications  ot  dis¬ 
comfort  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  new  country.  Middle 
Georgia  extends  north  and  south  from  the  Chattahoochee  Iuver 
to  the  flat  pine  Avoods  which  reach  from  the  coast  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  inland.  There  are  no  mountain  ranges,  the  surface 
beino-  o-ently  and  pleasantly  undulating.  Large  portions  of  this 
section  were  originally  very  rich,  being  covered  Avith  wild  pea- 
vines  and  nutritious  grapes  ;  but  they  have  been  scourged  by  baa 
cultivation,  and  are  worn  and  gullied  to  a  deplorable  degree. 
The  average  product,  without  manure,  is  now  about  500  pounas 
of  seed-cotton,  seven  to  ten  bushels  of  corn,  and  five  to  seven 
bushels  of  Avheat  per  acre.  Manure  acts  well  upon  them,  ana  it 
is  easier  to  restore  an  acre  of  these  lands  to  their  original  fertility 
than  to  clear  an  acre  of  new  ground. 

Before  the  Avar,  lands  in  middle  Georgia  averaged  perhaps,  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  but  they  would  not  noAV  command  half  ot  mat 
price.  A  large  amount  of  these  lands  Avill  be. left  this  year  un 
cultivated,  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable  labor.  °® 
of  middle  Georgia  is  quite  healthy,  the  winters  being-mild,  ana  in 
summers  warm,  though  not  so  hot  as  to  interfere  with  white  a  > 
which  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The  climate  is  incompara  y 
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better  winter  and  summer,  than  that  of  the  Northwestern  States 
toward  which  the  stream  of  emigration  is  so  largely  turned.  ’ 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Savannah  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Oconee  Ockmulgee,  Flint,  and  Chattahoochee.  The  Savannah  is 
navigable  to  Augusta.  The  rivers  are  bordered  with  bottom 
lands  of  great  fertility,  covered  with  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
;™ber  ;  but  tbes®  are  generally  liable  to  overflow,  and  have  not 
been  reclaimed  though  protection  against-  overflow  is  perfectly 
practicable.  These  bottom  lands  are  sometimes  four  or  five  miles 
I'll’  %lth  ?  8011  f  .greft  depth,  and  there  are  probably  more 
acres  of  rich  unreclaimed  swamp-lands  in  middle  and  southern 
Georgia  than  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  They  req  uire 
bX  of  Tl  labor’ but  when  reclaimed,  will  yield  more  thin  a 
mptlirfi°VVhe  aCr0’  °r-  be  conv erted  into  beautiful 
woufd ,herdSfgraSS  or  timothy-  Tllis  description  of  land 
would  piobably  not  now  command  more  than  one  dollar  per  acre 

and  d^rW^Tl  ”fV1=able  during  the  winter  by  small  steamers', 
and  during  all  the  summer,  timber  can  be  floated  to  the  coast. 

\r-heq,;°nCe  !°ft  ie  “creasing  scarcity  of  mahogany,  European 
.  T0"  has  already  been  turned  to  tliese  lands  as  a  source  of 

tu?eP  L?/ oliUTfTa-k’  ash’  SUm’  ralnut’  &c-’  t0  be  used  for  furni- 
tuie,  and  one  Belgian  company  has  now  an  agent  procuring  these 

iol°ln°°?i  ThC  th?ber  °n  ,hi^  «*'■*  ^  bottom  land 
woukl  more  than  pay  the  purchase,  drainage,  embankment  and 
clearing,  and  leave  the  purchaser  a  princel/farm  without  cost 
he  principal  towns  of  middle  Georgia  are  Augusta  Atlanta 
Macon,  Columbus,  and  Athens.  All  of  the  towns  of  Georoia  have’ 
to  a  great  degree,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  busi- 

g  a 

.  and  population 

lheieaie  four  male  colleges  and  a  large  number  of  female  colle¬ 
giate  institutions  in  middle  Georgia,  and  most  of  them  have  able 
faculties  and  are  in  a  prosperous  Condition. 

are  upward  ofwnT*  &  °f  railroads>  of  which  there 

cente?  The™  !’  f*  1“-the  State’  Atlanta  being  the  great 

SnL'  no5  four  hnes  of  railroads  from  Atlanta  and 

Xa  °phfrs  \a  Procef  of  construction ;  three  from  Aimusta  Macon 
and  Columbus,  and  two  from  Savannah.  The  road°  from  Macon 
iv^JSP011  t0d  be  completed,  must  be  the  great  thorough 

i^n7cal  °f  °U“«"  “  its  -  V  *  *  K& 
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and  is  valuable  only  for  range  and  timber.  The  rice  and  sea- 
island  lands  were,  before  the  war,  extremely  valuable,  but  have 
since  depreciated  greatly,  as  they  can  be  worked  only  by  negroes. 
These  lands,  especially  the  rice  lands,  are  too  sickly  to  be  the 
permanent  home  of  the  white  man,  and  the  farmers  formerly  spent 
their  summers  in  traveling,  or  on  occasional  healthy  spots  in  the 
pine  woods,  within  reach  of  their  plantations.  They  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  meadows  of  the  finest  quality,  and  will  yield  heavy 
crops  of  clover,  timothy,  lucerne,  and  herdsgrass.  The  West 
India  market  is  near,  and  the  product  of  an  acre  of  good  hay  will 
sell  for  more  money,  after  deducting  expenses,  than  that  of  an 
acre  of  rice.  The  grasses  require  no  labor  after  sowing,  until  after 
hay  harvest,  and  the  whole  crop  can  be  saved  before  the  sickly 
season  commences.  This  work  could  be  done  by  white  men. 
These  lands  are  as  rich  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  seaport  of  the  State.  Business  in  that 
city  is  very  active,  and  property  has  advanced  in  price.  The  vot¬ 
ing  population  is  considerably  larger  than  before  the  war.  Bruns¬ 
wick,  perhaps,  now  offers  the  most  promising  results  to  enterprise 
of  any  southern  town.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  and  the  railroad  from  Macon,  the  early  completion 
of  which  is  now  secure,  must  give  it  much  importance.  The  lum¬ 
ber  trade  alone  would  make  it  a  city  of  considerable  size. 

Southwestern  Georgia  is  in  the  tertiary  formation,  resting  on 
what  is  called  the  bottom  limestone.  This  is  the  great  cotton 
region  of  the  State,  &nd,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  whole  South. 
The  product  per  acre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  Southwest ;  but  the  crop  is  so  certain,  the  climate  so  suited  to 
the  cotton  plants,  the  soil  so  easily  cultivated,  the  liability  to  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  plant  is  so  small,  and  its  products  can  so  readily 
be  sent  to  market,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  the  best  cot¬ 
ton  region  of  the  whole  South.  Some  of  the  planting  interests 
are  very  large;  one  gentleman,  during  the  war,  is  said  to 
have  cultivated  twelve  thousand  acres  in  corn,  cotton  being  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Southwestern  Georgia  is  comparatively  a  new  country,  and  was 
but  recently  the  home  of  the  Creek  Indian.  The  great  value  of 
the  land  secured  at  once  a  dense  population,  and  towns  and  rail¬ 
roads  were  built,  and  an  immense  extent  of  land  opened  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Besides  being  fresh,  the  land  is  quite  level,  and  is  easily 
worked,  the  usual  allowance  for  cultivation  being  sixty  acres  in 
cotton  and  corn  to  the  hand.  So  entirely  has  this  region  been 
devoted  to  cotton,  that  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  grain ; 
corn,  however  makes  a  good  return,  and  the  occasional  experi¬ 
ments  with  wheat  have  been  satisfactory  as  to  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  certain  that  the  farther  south  we  go,  where  wheat  will 
grow,  the  heavier  is  the  grain,  and  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel 
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“  "0  a»  unusual  weight  for  wheat  in  lower  Georgia.  It  is  cut 
early  m  May.  Sugar-cane  (not  sorghum)  grows  well;  each  plantS 
usually  making  his  own  sirup  and  sugar.  A  really  thrifty  farmer 
in  southwestern  Georgia  need  buy  very  little  to  eat  or  wear  as  he 
iraise  ^  own  meat,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  sugar  Sweet 
and  *“>  beside8  evei7  variety  vegetables  ’grown 

„Xr'ln  J8®1’  plantations  commanded  *20  to  *>0  per 
than  *5  pi^em  "'he‘her  the  aVeraSe  wouW  h«her 

Some  portions  of  southwestern  Georgia  are  healthful  while  oth- 
eis  aie  quite  malarious,  and  white  men  especially  are  liable  to 

a:  sssi-s 

The  rivers  are  the  Flint,  navigable  to  Albany,  and  the  Chatta 
hoochee,  navigable  to  Columbus.  Three  railroads  pass  through 
this  regmn,  connecting  it  with  the  Gulf,  the  oceanf  and  middle 
Georgia.  .Columbus  is  a  growing  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants  with 
an  immense  water-power,  but  partially  in  use.  It  is  estTmlted 

T  nlll6  WAa  rP<nT  °f  Columbus  is  much  greater  than  lhat at 
Well.  Albany,  Americas,  and  Cuthbert,  are  thriving  ?owS 

wffl If  of ZSZ^Urye7°fthe  StatG’the  f°ll0winS  Particulars 

mMsmmzs. 

wr;^bVe?dafaTfM  Tery  "R1?  “ Sf2£ 

less  and  it  was  tL  °f  thlS  cultivation  rendered  it  use- 

T  b\Sr°wn  up  with  briars. 
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of  which  was  Mr.  David  Dickson,  of  Sparta,  who  planted  nine 
hundred  acres  in  cotton  and  eight  hundred  in  corn,  besides  small 
grains,  the  whole  of  the  1,700  acres  being  manured,  the  corn  with 
cotton-seed  and  the  cotton  with  guano,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$10,000.  This  gentleman  made  money  in  the  right  way,  his  crops 
were  heavy,  and  his  land  was  improved  both  in  condition  and 
salable  value.  Throughout  the  State  there  were  similar  isolated 
examples.  The  remarks  made  on  the  system  of  agriculture  in 
Georgia  are  of  general  and  not  universal  application. 

We  may  thank  God  that  our  generous  mother-earth,  oblivious 
of  the  wrongs  done  her  by  her  children,  will  richly  repay  every 
filial  effort.  The  losses  of  the  planters  have  been  terrible,  but 
with  a  climate  so  genial,  a  soil  so  improvable  and  yielding  pro¬ 
ducts  so  valuable,  it  will  be  their  fault  if,  under  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor,  and  a  new  system  of  agriculture,  they  do  not  attain 
more  than  their  former  prosperity. 

The  Feeedmen. — In  many  respects  the  conduct  of  this  race  of 
people,  since  the  war  commenced  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
most  remarkable.  Their  behavior  during  the  war  was  admirable. 
The  wives  and  children  of  the  confederate  soldiers  were  at  their 
mercy ;  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  their  freedom  would  be  the 
result  of  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms ;  no  white  men  were  left 
at  home,  out  of  the  cities,  but  infirm  men  and  exempts,  neither  of 
whom  were  to  be  feared,  yet  never  were  the  plantations  more 
faithfully  worked,  never  were  the  negroes  more  industrious  or 
more  deferential  to  their  mistresses  and  the  children  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  The  South  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  all  reflecting 
and  good  men  acknowledge  it,  and  will  pay  it  if  left  free  to  act. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  was  feared  that  the  negroes,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  their  new  found  liberty,  would  rush  .into  excess 
and  riot.  The  fear  was  unfounded,  and  with  few  exceptions,  they 
have  been  quiet  and  respectful ;  but  their  freedom  has  develop¬ 
ed  the  inherent  defects  of  the  race, — indolence,  and  want  of 
thought  for  the  morrow.  Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  they 
are  unwilling  to  make  contracts  for  farming  labor,  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  kind  or  in  money,  their  food  being  pro¬ 
vided.  They  are  more  willing  to  work  when  they  can  be  paid  by 
the  week  or  month,  as  they  thus  obtain  ready  money.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  contracts  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  sea- 
coast.  In  one  instance,  on  a  rice  plantation,  on  which  1,000  acres 
of  rice  was  planted  last  year,  fifty  acres  were  cultivated,  and  when 
the  rice  was  ready  for  harvest  every  negro  left  the  place,  the  rice 
was  not  harvested,  and  botli  the  planter  and  the  negroes  lost  the 
entire  crop.  For  that  very  large  interest  the  owner  this  year  has 
been  able  to  contract  for  but  twenty  hands.  In  many  other  in¬ 
stances,  they  are  unwilling  to  contract  to  labor  for  more  than  two 
days  in  the  week.  In  very  many  cases  planters  have  failed  to 
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obtain  any  hands  at  all,  and  thus  large  plantations  are  left  wholly 
uncultivated. 

This  kind  of  labor,  defective  as  it  is,  is  rapidly  diminishing  in 
Georgia ;  comparatively  few  negro  infants  will  be  hereafter  raised. 
Infanticide  was  often  prevented  on  large  plantations  with  extreme 
difficulty  by  the  most  vigilant  care  of  the  mistress.  Now,  relieved 
from  the  control,  and  unwilling  to  be  burdened  with  the  expense 
and  care  of  children,  when  they  can  hardly  support  themselves, 
this  crime  has  become  more  frequent.  Thousands,  both  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  have  died  from  disease  and  exposure,  it  being 
their  delight  to  collect  about  the  towns  and  cities,  where  they 
contract  vices  and  diseases besides,  every  railroad  train  during 
this  winter,  has  been  loaded  with  negroes  going  to  the  West,  un¬ 
der  promise  of  increased  wages,  and  the  unfortunate  people  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  made  the  subjects  of  infamous  speculation. 
It  is  estimated  that  25,000  negroes  have  left  South  Carolina  this 
winter  for  Florida  and  the  West,  and  the  number  which  have  left 
Georgia  is  much  greater,  as,  for  some  time,  the  average  number 
passing  through  Atlanta  has  been  1,000  daily.  This  depletion  of 
labor  still  actively  continues,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  to  the  planters.  They  otfer  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month,  besides  food,  house,  firewood,  and  land  for  a  garden,  but 
the  negroes  are  promised  more  in  the  West,  and  accordingly  emi¬ 
grate.  There  must  be  a  cessation  of  this  emigration,  and  an 
increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  labor  for  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  or  the  introduction  of  new  and  reliable  labor  must 
follow.  If  neither  of  these  alternatives  occur,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  best  cotton  and  rice  lands  in  the  older  cotton  States 
must  be  wholly  unproductive. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  in  1860,  was  701,840 
bales ;  that  of  1866,  is  estimated  at  200,000  bales,  a  decrease  of 
501,840  bales.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  decrease  is  owing  to 
an  unpropitious  season,  but  much  more  to  the  diminished  quantity 
of  land  planted,  and  the  defective  labor  employed  in  its  cultivation. 
Large  cotton  plantations  will  cease  to  exist  in  Georgia,  except  in 
rare  instances.  During  the  last  year,  in  a  few  cases,  large  planters 
have  made  a  little  money  over  expenses.  In  most  cases,  however, 
there  has  been  a  positive  and  heavy  loss.  As  an  illustration,  one  of 
our  most  skillful  planters  borrowed  $40,000  to  enable  him  to  con¬ 
duct  his  two  plantations — one  of  rice,  the  other  of  cotton.  His 
whole  crop  sold  for  $20,000,  a  loss  of  $20,000  on  the  year’s  work. 

The  experiment  of  conducting  large  rice  and  cotton  plantations 
with  the  present  system  of  labor  has  proved  a  failure,  and  few 
planters  will  again  venture  the  experiment. 

A  plantation  working  100  hands,  and  60  to  70  mules,  requires 
a  very  large  outlay  in  advance,  and  such  is  the  insecurity  of  labor, 
so  little  do  the  negroes  observe  the  obligations  of  contracts,  that 
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after  all  his  outlay  in  the  way  of  mules,  tools,  provisions,  &c.,  the 
planter  may  be  left  in  the  midst  of  the  crop  without  a  hand  to 
work  it.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  cotton  crop 
of  Georgia  the  coming  year  must  be  very  small.  The  decrease  of 
hands  (between  12  and  65  years  of  age)  employed  since  1863,  has 
been  139,988.  Is  cotton,  then,  to  cease  to  be  a  staple  crop  of 
Georgia  ?  Certainly  not.  It  must,  however,  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  for  a  term  of  years,  until  the  system  of  cultivation  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  a  more  reliable  form  of  labor  introduced. 

Having  experienced  its  value,  the  human  race  can  not  dispense 
with  the  cotton  plant.  The  writer  quotes  from  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  himself  some  years  since : — “  In  the  variety  of  its  uses,  in 
its  employment  of  multiform  labor,  in  its  general  economical  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  State,  in  its  capacity  for  the  support  of  a  dense  popu¬ 
lation,  this  plant  is  certainly,  of  its  kind,  the  most  bountiful  boon 
of  a  kind  Providence.” 

In  despite  of  the  gloomy  present,  cotton  must  be  made,  but  for 
a  term  of  years,  at  least,  on  small  farms  and  with  a  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry.  One  idea  is  as  hurtful  to  the  soil  as  the  brain. 

It  is  true  that  cotton  is  the  least  exhausting  of  all  plowed  or 
hoed  crops.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  every  thing  is  return¬ 
ed  to  the  soil  except  the  mere  lint  and  cotton?  The  leaves  and 
stalks  are  of  course  returned.  The  source  of  nutriment  of  the 
plants  is  largely  atmospheric.  The  seeds  are  an  excellent  manure 
for  wheat,  and  corn  after  cotton  thrives  remarkably,  almost  as  if 
it  were  directly  manured.  There  is  not  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill  in 
Georgia,  but  the  seed  in  its  crude  state  is  heaped  up  for  manure, 
while  a  portion  of  it  is  sent  to  England  and  to  the  North  to  be 
manufactured  into  an  oil  equal  to  olive  for  the  table,  and  admirable 
for  lubrication  in  its  clarified  state,  and  the  manure  of  animals  fed 
from  the  oil-cake  is  superior,  according  to  English  experiments, 
to  that  of  animals  fed  even  upon  our  Indian  corn,  which  ranks 
next  in  value.  In  a  rolling  country  with  a  decided  element  of  sand 
in  its  composition,  land  cultivated  in  cotton  and  corn  for  a 
succession  of  years  will  wash  and  become  exhausted  and  gullied. 
But  this  is  the  fault  of  the  farmer,  and  not  of  the  plant ;  any  hoed 
or  plowed  crops,  steadily  repeated,  would  produce  the  same 
results. 

Two-thirds  of  the  strictly  cotton  lands  of  Georgia  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  white  labor.  In  some  sections  it  might  be  necessary  to 
be  careful  about  working  in  the  midday’s  summer  sun.  But  what 
is  this  loss  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  winter,  when  the  soil  is 
covered  with  snow  or  locked  up  with  ice  ?  Nothing  in  Georgia 
interferes  with  agricultural  labor  in  winter  but  rain,  of  which  it 
has  no  unusual  share  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  rainy  days  of  winter  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  get  every 
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tiling  ready  in  the  way  of  fencing,  mending,  &c.,  for  sprino-  By 
manure  and  deep  plowing,  an  acre  of  these  uplands  in  Hancock 
bounty,  worth,  according  to  average  value,  live  dollars  in  1860 
has  been  made  to  produce  3,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  1,000 
pounds  of  clean  cotton,  at  present  prices  worth  three  hundred 
dollars.  Any  tolerable  hand  can  cultivate  ten  acres,  equal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  product,  to  three  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
an  extreme  result,  both  of  prices  and  products,  but  is  now  within 
reach  of  the  skillful  and  industrious  laborer. 

In  the  older  and  healthier  portions  of  the  cotton  region  of 
Georgia  a  farm  of  one  to  two  hundred  acres  can  be  bought  now 
at  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  including  comfortable  im¬ 
provements— a  price,  perhaps,  not  one-tenth  of  the  original  cost 
of  fences  and  buildings.  Suppose  a  laboring  man,  with  money 
enough  to  buy  such  a  farm,  and  also  with  money  enough  to  buy- 
guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime  sufficient  to  manure  ten  acres 
for  cotton,  say  a  capital  of  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
11ns  ten  acres  he  can  easily  cultivate,  besides  raising  his  own 
meat,  corn,  wheat,  &c.;  when  the  cotton  is  matured,  his  wife  and 
children  can  pick  it  for  him.  He  is  at  no  expense  but  his  own 
labor,  and  that  of  his  own  family.  By  degrees,  as  his  means 
increase  and  as  he  can  procure  reliable  labor,  his  operations  are 
increased,  with  nearly  equal  profits.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of 
larming  in  which  he  can  earn  so  much  ? 

We  must  have  white  labor,  and  there  are  three  ways  by  which 
its  attainment  is  possible.  First,  to  try  foreign  immigration. 
The  expenses  of  the  immigrants,  for  the  present  at  least,  must  be 
here  w  the  money  to  come  from?  The  planters 
abroad  dVaQCe  sufficient  money  to  secure  household  wants  from 

th^n°  nieS  buy  y  larSe  Mes  of  land,  divide 

them  into  small  lots,  and  either  sell  or  rent  to  tenants— an  invest¬ 
ment,  at  present  prices  of  land,  of  the  most  profitable  nature  but 
requiring  heavy  capital.  1  ’ 

caffins'Svl  1?p»d'Tner!  “ay  ?vide  their  own  tracts,  and  put  up 
n  at;™ Ur  lease/or  a  tci'm  of  years,  say  from  ten  to  twenty,  with 
wfXh  f-S  t0  r™atl°?  of  cr°Ps  and  manure,  according  to  the 
Hn-hsh  practlce.  If  a  planter  is  willing  to  sell  his  landfor  ten 
dollars  per  acre  he  can  afford  to  lease  at  one  dollar  per  acre  ' 

TheTarter  ’  Il’f/S6  ten  Per  cent-  on  the  Price  of  his  land! 
The  latter  would  be  the  best  arrangement  for  him,  if  practicable 
The  second,  as  soon  as  public  affairs  are  settled,  will  probably  be 
the  most  feasible.  But  m  either  event  we  must  go  back  (possibly 

thLWarAft™rdarSe/armS  t0  SmaU  5  °Ur  Presengt  labor  demand! 
retnrn  tf ,  d!  Under  a  new  system  of  labor,  there  may  be  a 
return  to  large  plantations,  with  increased  results.  7 

GBAm.-The  product  of  corn  in  Georgia  is  in  proportion  to  the 
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labor  bestowed  upon  it.  The  highest  known  yield  of  com  was 
that  produced  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who 
made  two  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  and  some  quarts  from  an 
acre  of  land.  The  ground  from  which  this  immense  return  was 
received  was  scarcely  an  average  sample  of  the  soils  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  shows  what  is  possible  in  our  climate, 
under  high  culture.  The  danger  to  the  crops  is  from  drought, 
the  effects  of  which  can  be  measurably  obviated  by  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  early  planting,  and  early  varieties  of  seed.  Fair  crops  even 
last  year  were  made  by  those  persons  who  planted  early  and  used 
Northern  seed  corn.  The  present  product  ranges  from  seven 
to  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  soil,  seasons,  and 
culture.  With  the  cultivation  and  manuring  common  to  good 
farmers  at  the  North,  an  average  of  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre  can  be  produced  one  year  with  another.  Heretofore  the  land 
has  been  rarely  manured.  The  ground  is  broken  generally  with 
a  one-horse  coulter-plow  (both  plow  and  stock  generally  made  on 
the  farm),  to  an  average  depth  of  three  to  four  inches.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  lands  so  treated  should  suffer  from  drought,  and  pro¬ 
duce  small  crops  ?  The  pea  crop  planted  in  between  the  rows  of 
corn,  it  is  estimated,  will,  of  a  fair  year,  cover  the  expense  of 
cultivation  of  both  crops. 

Wheat  is  usually  sowed  on  stalk  land  after  the  corn  is  gather¬ 
ed,  and  without  previous  plowing.  Almost  the  only  manure 
applied  to  this  crop  is  cotton-seed,  and  this  is  done  in  compara¬ 
tively  rare  instances,  but  always  with  beneficial  effects.  The 
only  instance  in  the  State,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  in 
which  wheat  Avas  sowed  on  an  inverted  clover  sod,  was  in  Barton 
County.  The  yield  was  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  another  in¬ 
stance,  in  Hancock  County,  in  middle  Georgia,  wheat  sowed  on  a 
well  turned  Bermuda  grass  sod  produced  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  chief  casualties  to  which  wheat  is  subject  are  smut  and  rust. 
The  former  can  be  effectually  prevented  by  soaking  the  seed  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  bluestone ;  the  latter,  to  a  good  degree,  by  sowing  early 
varieties  of  bearded  wheat,  as  it  is  only  late  wheat  which  is  effect¬ 
ed  by  rust.  Good  bottom  land  in  middle  and  upper  Georgia 
has  frequently  produced  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  at  present,  from  imperfect  culture,  the  absence  of  manure, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  cotton,  the  average  yield  is  very 
small,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  bushels  per  acre.  The  earliness 
at  Avhich  the  wheat  crops  mature  in  Georgia  always  secures  the 
best  prices.  New  flour  can  be  shipped  from  this  State  sometime 
before  the  Northern  wheat  harvest  begins. 

The  Grasses. — On  all  lands  in  Georgia, with  a  good  dry  subsoil, 
clover  will  grow  well,  if  the  soil  be  naturally  or  artificially  rich 
enough.  In  northwestern  Georgia,  on  fresh  land,  clover  does  admi¬ 
rably.  In  middle  and  lower  Georgia  a  heavy  manuring  is  generally 
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necessary,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  repaid  by  its  application  to 

durintThe  Wnf  80wed*  Jt  mus*  he  lightly  grazed 

during  the  heat  of  summer,  but  grazing  may  be  commenced  in 
pid,  interrupted  in  July  and  August,  and  resumed  in  Septem- 
«in^  iIiiming-Untl  i  J anuai7-  The  stubble-fields  will  carry  the 
stock  well  during  the  interruption.  Herdsgrass  and  timothv 

the^StaTe  Th  hott°m  iands  of  a  close  texture  throughout 
the  State.  The  most  valuable  of  all  forage  plants  is  luferne 
This  grows  as  well  m  Georgia  as  in  France,  and  in  the  auantitv 
and  quality  of  the  hay  produced  is  unrivaled.  On  land^  made 

ton^f1Ch  h  be  CUt  five  timeS  during  the  summer,  yielding  a 
ton  at  each  cutting,  commencing  in  April.  The  price  of  hav^n 
Georgia  is  never  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  Pton  •  nowYt  is 
more  than  twice  that  amount.  F  »  0W  n  ls 

2rass  vea"arLUPIandS’  meadow,  oat-grass,  orchard 

grass,  vernal  grass,  grow  during  the  winter.  If  these  are  kent 

themT  fr°m  i®  untl1  December,  and  stock  is  then  turned  upon 

wm  keepfat’  “The’  C.a,ttle’1and  sl?eeP  will  need  no  other  food,  and 
w!  f ee  ’i  •  t;  They  thus  do  their  own  mowing  and  hav  raising 
What  a  diminution  of  expense  in  stock-raisino-.  What  ^a  saving 
m  rf°?  winarnS'  +  What  a  sinSular  advantaged  climate. 

it  it  J  ill  pay  to  manure  a  meadow  on  which  the  expense  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  curing  hay  is  to  be  incurred,  and  also  of  barn  to  “tore  it Tn 
much  more  will  it  pay  to  manure  land  for  winter  pasture  on  which 
an  equal  amount  of  stock  is  kept,  without  after  Expense  When 
land  is  made  rich  and  sowed  down  to  winter  grass^quite  pos^ 
ppuL  thaiSe-g00d  Cattle’  colts>  and  sheep,  wShout  any  otherPe^ 

mudaT  i\tUnn,e!1  “"d  P-f'reSd’wS„„aia„i  B er 

"’i"'  sheep-raising. 

#|spiSgislps 

been  more  ^ucf  essfuf  TlY6  eXpei™ents  in  vineyards  have  not 
Jtl  successful.  These  experiments  were  extensive  snir- 

The’rn^wt^r8^6’  bu,fc  th0y  have  generally  been  abandoned 
^her  S-ale  mav  W  ^  exclusivelr  used,  and  possibly  some 
It  wS  at  o^til/°Und  bG?ei  Suited  to  the  soil  and  °h mate. 
couM  notte  Sown  inTP°Se^  ^  g°°d  winter  aPPles  and  Pears 

to  native  seerh°W  u  Georgia,  but  since  attention  has  been  paid 

have  been  a",d  gn°d  k“pi"»  varieties  of 

waliXtmWnfd  ff  Been  ‘»?“her  upon  the  table, 

peai  s  and  apples  of  different  year’s  growth.  It  is  a  surprising  result, 
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that  the  best  region  for  producing  good  winter  apples  is  the  poor 
Ind  sandy  belt  just  above  the  fall  of  the  rivers  in  middle  Georgia,  a 
section  so  poor  that,  in  the  vernacular,  it  “  will  not  sprout  peas.” 

86  TlnT  fruit* business  in  melons,. apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  market 
vegetables  in  Georgia,  offers  an  inviting  held  for  enterprise.  Atlanta 
HC  the  railroad  center,  and  therefore  most  distant  in  point  of 
time0 from  New  York  by  the  two  diverging  lines,  is  fifty-six  hours 
distant  from  that  city.  The  freight  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Atlanta 
to  New  York  is  seven  dollars  per  bale,  a  fraction  over  one  cent  per 
pound  Both  freight  and  time  are  small,  but  the  difference  in 
season  and  price,  according  to  season,  is  great.  Let  the  market 
gardeners,  who  understand  the  importance  of  extra  early  fruits 
and  vegetables,  consider  well  the  suggestion.  _  , 

Livk  Stock..— In  1860  there  were  in  Georgia  130,771  horses, 
and  101,069  asses  and  males.  The  number  was  grartlr  dunm 
ished  by  the  war.  If  there  was  any  money  m  Georgia  to  pay 
for  them  they  would  rule  high.  Prices,  except  in  the  cities,  are 
almost  nominal.  Great  attention  was  formerly  bestowed  upon 
blooded  horses  for  the  saddle  and  turf.  Of  late  years  tlie  ^1|^ 
horse  has  been  introduced,  and  found  great  favor  as  a  horse  * 
all  work.”  It  must  be  many  years  before  the  stock  of  fine  horses 
is  replaced.  Mules  for  the  plow  are  in  chief  demand,  and  are 
mostly  brought  from  the  West,  although,  with  a  proper  attention 
to  winter  grass  pastures,  a  mule  can  be  raised  at  less  expen 
Georgia  than  hi  Kentucky.  In  southern  and  southwestern i  Geor- 
gia  aU  that  is  necessary  is  to  inclose  a  cane-brake,  the  y°ung  mule 
desiring  no  better  food  during  the  winter,  and  the  range  feeding 

him  in  summer.  h 

In  1860  there  were  in  Georgia  299,688  milch  cows,  74,4S7  oxen^ 
and  631,707  other  cattle— in  all,  1,005,882.  This  was  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  99,000  white  polls  in  the  State,  being  somewha 
more  than  ten  to  the  poll.  The  Durham,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  and 
Bremen  cattle  have  all  been  introduced.  The  pure  Durhan 
too  large  for  our  climate  and  pastures ;  the  others  thrive  as  w 
as  elsewhere  under  similar  treatment.  , 

In  lower  Georgia,  in  what  is  called  the  wire-grass  region,  cattle 

are  raised  largely,  herds  ranging  from  100  to  5,000. 
neither  fed  nor  even  salted,  no  care  being  bestowed  except  mark 
ing  and  occasional  penning.  .  .  •  nnt,a 

With  all  the  facilities  for  cattle-raising  in  Georgia,  there  is  « 
dairy  farm  in  the  State,  except  some  small  milch  dames \  tht 
cities.  All  the  butter  and  cheese  "bought  is  from 
There  was  one  cheese  dairy  in  the  full  tide  of,  s"cf  JouS 
ment,  which  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  _  cheese 
experimenter;  yet  the  manufacture  of  a  pound  of  buttei  o  _ 
does  not  cost  more  than  one-half  as  much  in  Georg1  for 

,or  New  York.  In  1860  the  butter  crop  of  New  York  so 
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Sh.f.JT 1  “  tle,p°“™  «rop  of  Geoigia,  although  that  year 
the  latter  was  more  than  700,000  bales.  °  y 

There  were  in  Georgia,  in  1860,  2,036,116  hogs,  within  a  small 
fraction  of  as  many  as  there  were  in  Kentucky/aTd  about  four 
times  as  many  as  there  were  sheep  in  the  State,  yet  the  one 
requires  grain  and  the  other  does  not.  The  one  requires  labor 

ra^^^n^Grwwtr^6’8  thT  whol^  number’were 

not  include  gmzfng  upoTclove^and*  Ims^k?  hog’k  tht  most 
costly  and  least  profitable  stock  raised  in  the  State  ° 

The  census  returns  for  I860  show  512,618  she^p  in  Georgia 

tbn”a„7,hrsSa?e7  r  Kthe  lef ‘  ProfitabIe.  «<4t  in  those  por- 
tL  thi  Sri  lnAhl,ch  .wool-g'-owing  is  a  business.  P 

„  .  three  different  belts  in  Georgia  require,  in  each  a  different 

*D“lddIe  Georgia  Bermuda  grass  makes  the  best  pasture 

winw  l}\l0  gl’aSS  111  thc,world  Sives  an  equal  amount  of  Jrazino-' 
w  nter  and  summer,  as  the  Bermuda  on  good  land  and  iff  hut  un 
during  the  summer,  it  will  keep  sheep  and  cattle  ,  !  ,  ’ 

■SS#SSS™SSSH 

fhn!lP  ?,nS  V*  conducted  °n  quite  a  large  scale  in  southern 

p4^haeols™,ehy,h:S“fen<>r-b’‘‘ « b» 


j,  - »ttu  me  merino. 

growW  LTl»tat  GTgi“  f°?3  *reat  Mi«<*  *>r  trool 
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The  market  for  wool  and  mutton  is  within  easy  reach.  Why, 
then  should  the  wool-growers  seek  the  West?  With  the  subject 
of  wool-growing  the  writer  is  familiar,  from  practice  and  observa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  his  conviction  that,  considering 
the  climate  price  of  land,  markets,  and  facilities  for  summer  and 
winter  grazing,  middle  and  lower  Georgia  afford  a  prospect  of 
more  rapid  fortune  in  wool-growing  than  any  other  region  within 
his  knowledge.  Cotton  has  heretofore  blinded  the  eyes  ot  plant¬ 
ers  to  the  value  of  their  lands  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  wool  crop  of  Georgia  should  not  be  larger  than  its  cotton 

crop  ever  was.  .,  . 

Metals  and  Minerals. — It  was  the  design  ol  the  writer  to 
treat  fully  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  but  the  limits  assigned 
him  render  this  impossible,  and  it  must  be  dismissed  with  a  tew 
general  remarks.  The  white  marble  quarries  of  Cherokee  County 
are  of  «reat  extent,  a  portion  of  them  affording  statuary  marble. 
The  slate  quarries  of  Polk  County  are  now  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  The  slate  is  considered  equal  to  the  Welsh,  and  is  now 
being  shipped  to  New  York.  The  quarry  is  of  enormous  extent. 
Hvdraulic  cement,  nearly  white  in  color,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
is  made  near  Kingston,  Bartow  County.  The  indications  ot  petro¬ 
leum  in  Floyd  County  are  strong.  That  section  has  been  thrown 
up  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  formation  is  the  lower  Silurian, 
abounding  in  fossils,  and  both  the  limestone  and  shale  are  highly 
bituminous.  Iron  ore  abounds  in  Bartow  and  other  counties.  Large 
investments  of  Northern  capital  are  now  being  made  in  digging 
gold,  and  with  fine  results.  If  these  mines  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  if  there  were  hostile  Indians  between 
them  and  civilization ;  if  it  were  necessary  to  transport  provision 
and  tools  on  pack  mules,  there  would  probably  be  a  great  rumen 
adventurers  to  them.  But  they  are  in  the  “  white  settlements, 
fifty-six  hours  distant  from  New  York,  and  are,  therefore,  not  co 
sidered  worthy  of  attention.  h 

How  N  orthern  Men  are  Treated. — This  depends  very  m 
upon  themselves;  rude  people  will  find  rude  people  everyw  e  , 
as  like  begets  like.  There  are  two  classes  of  Northern  men  wno 
can  not  expect  to  be  received  with  much  courtesy.  Gne ^  is 
class  of  correspondents  of  Northern  newspapers,  who  pass  throi  ^ 
the  South  misrepresenting  the  condition  ot  things,  thereby  *ep 
ing  open  the  wounds  of  our  suffering  country.  .  The  otnei 
class  of  men  who  provoke  ill-treatment  by  irritating;  and  msu  o 
remarks;  but  a  Northern  man  who  comes  here  to  live,  and  ni 
his  own  business,  and  identifies  himself  with  the  interests  o 
section  which  he  has  selected  as  his  home,  will  be  met  and  re 
in  bis  business  relations  with  as  much  courtesy  as  any  otnei  g 
citizen.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  families  o  r 
ment  settling  among  us  alone,  would  hardly  find  their  resi 
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pleasant,  however  profitable  it  might  be.  They  would  not  be 
disturbed,  but  they  would  be  let  alone.  This  is  to  be  expected 
W  e  have  passed  though  a  terrible  war.  The  superior  numbers  and 
resources  of  the  North  have  overpowered  us.  It  is  human  nature 
to  be  sore  under  such  a  result.  It  will  be  a  work  of  time  the 
great  healer,  to  remove  this  soreness.  Our  women,  perhaps ’feel 
this  result  more  heavily  than  the  men.  While  they  would  be 
guilty  of  no  rudeness,  for  which  they  are  generally  too  well  bred 
they  would  be  averse,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  intimate  social 
relations  with  those  who  have  been  indirectly  connected  with  the 
sufferings  which  they  have  endured.  These  sufferings  have  in 
countless  instances,  been  terrible  beyond  expression  Every 
Northern  person  of  delicate  sensibilities  will  readily  understand 
and  appreciate  the  condition  of  things  referred  to.  It  is  due  to 
them  to  express  frankly  the  real  state  of  facts,  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  instances  in  which  Northern  ladies  have  suffered  keenly 
irom  a  sense  of  isolation.  J 


From  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1868 : — 

Real  Estate. — Returns  to  our  circulars  from  about  fifty 
counties  of  this  State  show  an  average  decline  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands,  as  compared  with  the 
estimates  under  the  census  of  1860.  No  county  reports  an  actual 
increase;  but  Union,  Fulton,  and  Charlton  show  no  chamm  in 
value  since  the  date  named.  A  few  counties  report  a  very  large 
decline— from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  but  the  major  portion 
range  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.  The  depreciation  Of  these 
ia“r  course  attributable  to  the  same  causes  which  have  sim- 
llaily  affected  all  the  Southern  States,  and  the  estimated  values 
forcedUt  n°mma  ’  sales  beinS  few  at  any  price,  except  when 

In  1 S60,  the  lands  classed  under  the  head  of  wild  or  unimproved 
lands  embraced  about  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  whole  State,  the 
liguies  of  that  time  being:  improved  lands  in  farms,  8,062  758 
acres;  unimproved,  in  farms,  18,587,732  acres;  wild  or  waste 
aieas  (including  waters,  Ac.),  not  in  farms,  10,461,510  acres.  It 
lin°;nii«iat  t,he,Pr°Portlon  of  cultivated  lands  is  smaller  now 
?  *!6?5  an<?  the  estimated  values  given  by  our  correspond- 
ents  iange  from  twenty-five  cents  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  ac- 
p  1°  Ration  and  resources.  In  Union,  Murray,  Chattooga, 
Gordon,  Polk,  Campbell,  Cherokee,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Greene 

embfadn^ail0 h  T?yl°r’  CharIton>  SchleY,  and  Church,’ 

the  Sm  >°t d  L10-!  iTgei  °f  ten?Perature  and  varieties  of  soil  in 
the  State,  these  wild  lands  may  be  purchased  at  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre;  while  in  Floyd,  Cobb,  Milton  ^For- 
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svth  Columbia,  Warren,  Hancock,  Newton,  Butler,  Houston, 
Crawford,  Stewart,  and  other  counties,  the  average  value  ranges 
from  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  to  five  dollars,  generally 
averaging  something  over  two  dollars.  In  fact  throughout  the 
State,  in  every  county,  such  lands  are  to  be  found  at  merely 
nominal  figures,  and  of  such  variety  and  extent  as  to  supply  any 
character  of  soil  that  may  be  desired.  In  many  sections  these 
lands  are  mountainous,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tim¬ 
ber  and  the  soil,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  capable  of  yielding 
rroo’d  crops  of  com,  the  small  grains,  potatoes,  &c  and  are  well 
adapted  to  fruit-growing ;  while  in  others,  the  lands  are  flat  and 
swampy,  of  little  value  but  for  the  timber ;  but  the  larger  pro- 
portiorvcomprise  lands  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and  capable 
of  growing  remunerative  crops. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Macon,  Aug.  6, 1868,  says.— 

Yours  of  the  28th  ultimo  is  received.  We  have  every  kind 
and  character  of  soil  and  climate  in  Georgia  that  the  emigrant 
may  desire.  Northern,  mountainous ;  middle,  undulating ,  south 
ernf  very  level  The  middle  is  the  finest  climate  in  the  wor  d 
neither  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Northern,  exclusively  a  gram 
country-too  cold  for  cotton,  and  crops  uncertain.  Middle  is 
good  for  average  crops  of  gram  or  cotton.  Southern  Oo 
cotton,  rice,  and  cane.  Southwestern  Georgia  is  the  bestforcob 
ton  in  the  State,  and  none  better  in  the  whole  South.  The i  writer 
is  a  large  planter  in  southwestern  Georgia,  and  before  the  war, 
made  five  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand,  besides  supplies  of  corn 
sirup,  potatoes,  peas,  hogs,  &c.  This  year,  cotton  bids  fair  to 
yield  as  well,  with  free  labor.  Near  my  place  there  lived  a  poof 
white  man  who  always  made,  by  his  own  labor,  six  ba 
ton,  besides  what  is  enumerated  above,  and  some  to  sell 
own  wants.  This  shows  you  what  the  emigrant  cundo^a^o 
the  man  of  capital,  with  good  laborers,  a  fortune  could  soon  beir^ 
alized.  Wild  lands,  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  can  be  purchased 
for  from  Si  to  S2.50  per  acre grain  farms,  from  So  to  S  P 
acre;  cotton  farms,  or  plantations,  from  S3  to  S10  p  ’ 

cording  to  improvements  and  location.  Living  is  as  ®  ‘  P*  . 

(except  bacon)  as  in  any  part  of  the  States. .  Vv  ages,  i 
$12  per  month.  Able-bodied  hands  of  white  skin  are  in  g 

To  the  emigrant  or  the  man  of  capital,  who  desires  to  ^  ’ 
our  people  will  give  a  good  old  Georgia  welcome,  and  insure 
him  protection  at  the  risk  of  our  lives ;  but  the  carpet-ba_,g  , 
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wlio  comes  to  control  the  elections  through  the  votes  of  ignorant 
negroes,  we  “  heartily  despise,”  and  hope  he  may  come  to  grief  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  claim  to  be  a  law-abiding  people,  and  all 
the  trouble  you  hear  of  in  the  South,  occurs  among  the  ignorant 
negroes  and  ditto  whites.  This  you  have  to  contend  with  at  the 
North,  as  much  so  as  we  here.  There  is  a  fine  field  open  in 
Georgia  for  the  industrious  farmer,  or  the  capitalist,  in  whatever 
business  he  may  wish  to  embark.  The  cotton  factory  here  has 
always  paid  its  regular  dividends,  and  its  profits  will  compare  fa¬ 
vorably  with  any  New  England  concern.  Our  railroads  have  all 
been  rebuilt  since  the  war ;  now  paying  good  dividends,  and  stock 
worth  from  par  to  1 30.  The  only  persons  who  have  failed  to  re¬ 
cuperate  ai-e  the  large  planters,  who  have  tried  to  run  their  large 
plantations  without  capital.  One  of  my  neighbors,  who  had 
plenty  of  capital,  and  held  his  crop  for  better  prices,  cleared 
$10,000  net ;  working  35  hands. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Superior  Court.  ) 
Marietta,  Ga.,  August  3,1868.  j 

Sir: — In  reply  to  your  circular:— 

1st.  The  lands  are  generally  good  farming  lands,  and  range  in 
price  from  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  quality. 

2d.  Labor  demands  a  good  price;  supply  inadequate  since  the 
freedom  of  the  negroes — farm  hands  and  housekeepers.  • 

3d.  Climate  as  good  as  any  place  in  the  United  States.  And 
this  part  of  Georgia  (North  Georgia)  is  as  healthy  as  any. 

4th.  Mineral  plenty;  gold,  copper,  iron,  &c.  Land  heavily 
timbered  ;  some  coal  higher  up. 

5th.  Character  of  crops — corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  peas, 
cotton,  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet),  turnips,  cabbages,  and  most 
any  thing  else  that  you  wish  to  plant ;  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Corn 
is  generally  from  40  cts.  to  60  cts. ;  but  it  has  been  higher  since 
the  war — 80  cts.  to  $1  now. 

6th.  Railroad  facilities  at  our  door ;  market  convenient.  This 
place  has  about  3,000  inhabitants,  and  is  20  miles  from  Atlanta, 
by  railroad,  which  has  a  population  of  about  25,000. 

7th.  School  and  religious  advantages  adequate. 

8th.  Nationality — mostly  Georgians ;  some  few  Irish  ;  some 
Germans,  and  a  few  English ;  not  a  great  many  negroes  in  this 
part  of  Georgia. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  cotton  raised  in  this  part  of  Georgia ; 
but  it  is  not  as  good  for  cotton  as  the  lower  and  middle  parts. 
AVe  have  one  large  cotton  factory  in  our  immediate  vicinity ;  sev¬ 
eral  large  flouring  mills ;  a  paper  mill ;  a  bone  mill,  and  several 
other  manufacturing  establishments.  I  consider  this  part  of 
Georgia  the  place  to  emigrate  to,  if  a  man  wants  good  water, 
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fine  climate,  and  a  healthy  country  to  live  in ;  and  any  man  that 
is  industrious,  can  make  money.  We  want,  and  invite,  immigra¬ 
tion.  By  the  devastations  of  Sherman’s  army,  we  are  unable,  so 
far  as  means  are  concerned,  to  offer  inducements,  further  than  to 
sell  our  lands  cheap,  and  give  emigrants  a  hearty  welcome.  Our 
water-power  is  ample  for  all  kin  ^ 


r  truiy,  cfcu., 

[.  M.  HAMMETT, 

c.  s.  c. 


F.  B.  Goddard,  New  York. 


The  following  interesting  communication  is  from  Hon. 
Joshua  Hill,  one  of  the  United  States  Senators  elect  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: — 


Madison,  Ga.,  August  6,  1868. 


Dear  Sir  :  *  *  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  Madison  and 
vicinity.  This  pretty  town,  incorporated  as  a  city,  is  situated 
in  Morgan  County,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  thirteen  miles  west 
of  the  Oconee  River,  which  separates  for  some  miles  the  counties 
of  Morgan  and  Greene,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachee,  a 
small  river  forming  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Morgan.  Madi¬ 
son  is  104  miles  west  of  Augusta,  and  67  miles  east  of  Atlanta. 
There  are  day  and  night  passenger  trains  every  twenty-four  hours 
over  this  road.  It  is  a  great  freight  road  for  this  country.  Madi¬ 
son  is  the  principal  cotton  depot  on  the  road.  It  contains  about 
two  thousand  inhabitantsr 

******** 

The  surrounding  country  was  originally  a  fertile  soil,  well 
watered,  and  abounding  in  fine  freestone  springs  and  wells.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  atmosphere  at  this  time  remarkably  free 
from  miasma.  Bilious  complaints  are  almost  unknown.  Forty 
years  ago  they  prevailed  generally.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  healthier  region.  The  country  is  undulating,  and  is  supplied 
with  small  but  never-failing  streams.  There  are  still  some  tine 
forests,  containing  a  variety  of  timber,  and  every  farm  contains  a 
portion,  though  some  have  been  left  too  bare. 

These  lands,  in  the  days  of  slavery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
large  planters,  and  were  cruelly  abused  by  a  system  of  bad  cul¬ 
ture — continuous  crops  of  cotton,  with  shallow  plowing.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  there  have  settled  among  us  a  few  Northern 
farmers,  bringing  with  them  improved  farming  implements,  par¬ 
ticularly  tire  large  turning  plows.  Gradually  the  Georgians  are 
adopting  deep  plowing  and  manuring,  both  of  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  sadly  neglected.  These  farms  are  still  cultivated 
mainly  by  colored  labor,  especially  the  large  tracts.  There  are 
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many  small  proprietors  who  use  white  or  mixed  labor,  and  some 
Avho  confane  their  work  to  the  immediate  family. 

The  general  crops  consist  of  corn  and  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  peas 
and  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet).  These  lands  grow  wheat  well 
when  manured  and  well  prepared.  Fruits  are  abundant  and 
good,  considering  how  little,  care  is  taken  of  the  trees.  We  have 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  quinces,  apricots,  orapes 
and  a  great  variety  of  wild  fruits. 

The  value  of  the  best  field  labor  is  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  a 
month.  Ditching  is  done  by  the  day  or  job,  and  is  worth  more 
than  ordinary  labor.  Most  planters  contract  with  their  laborers 
giving  them  a  part  of  the  crops  produced. 

Lands  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  railroad  only  vary  in  price 
according  to  productiveness.  Too  little  importance  is  attached 
to  improvements.  Barns,  stables,  and  outbuildings,  are  generally 
inferior.  The  average  value  of  these  lands  may  be  set  down  at 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Some  choice  places  a  little 
higher,  lhe  Northern  men  who  have  bought  lands  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  appear  well  satisfied  with  the  community.  There  is  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  violence  from  any  source.  We  enjoy  a  state  of  quiet 
and  peace.  J  4 

Though  this  section  has  suffered*  from  drought,  there  will 
probably  be  an  average  yield  of  cotton,  and  perhaps  enough  corn 
made  for  its  consumption.  What  I  have  said  of  Morgan  may  be 
said  of  much  of  the  State  bordering  the  Georgia  Railroad 

What  is  most  needed  with  us  is  well-skilled  labor,  with  a  little 
capital.  Small  communities  of  good  agriculturists,  men  who  will 
properly  enrich  and  prepare  land  for  cultivation,  would  do  well  in 
this  great  middle  belt  of  Georgia;  and  their  system  of  cultivation 
would  soon  be  adopted  by  the  old  laborers  and  proprietors  This 
is  not  a  mineral  region,  it  is  too  far  from  the  mountains,  in  which 
the  metals  are  deposited. 

Others  of  your  correspondents  will  sketch  northern,  western, 
and  southern  Georgia,  with  greater  accuracy  and  fidelity  than  I 
can  pretend  to..  It  is  a  vast  and  varied  field,  that  invites  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  miner,  mechanic,  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  valetudinarian.  As  a  country  to  live  in,  to  live  well 
hLni?  CT°,rafortab>  to  enj°y>  summer  and  winter,  uninterrupted 
health,  I  know  of  no  spot  of  earth  superior  to  middle  Georgia. 

1  ought  not  to  omit  to  state,  that  experiments  in  growing  clo- 
ver  have  been  made  in  this  county  for  the  past  two  years,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Reuben 
Millei,  a  farmer  from  Columbia  County,  New  York,  Mr.  Hermance 
and  the  .Messrs.  True,  all  New  York  farmers,  and  some  others’ 
residmg  in  this  vicinity,  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable  to 
grow  clover  here  They  have  tried  it  for  two  years  past. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  fat  during  the  summer  and  au- 
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*  ™  +y,p  pastures  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  a  new  variety  of  the 

tumn  on  the  pastu  .  Bpread  itself  au  over  this  country. 

ufwSocimte,  and  often  Ler,  it  is  unnecessary  to  feed  dry  cat, 
SePo?  shccT  The  Bermuda  grass  is  perennial  and  forms  good 
tie  01  slieep  lands  it  makes  fine  hay.  It  is  tvith- 

rstt™  front  the  bud,  and  if  neglected,  becomes 

of  Georgia  Be 

"°mei  I  am,  very  respeetully,  your 
Fred’k  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  of  the  year  1512,  more  than  350 
years  ago,  that  a  brave  and  romantic  old  Spaniard  named 
Ponce  de  Leon,  while  hunting  for  a  marvelous  fountain  whose 
waters  could  restore  youth  and  beauty,  discovered  Florida  It 
was  then  thought  to  be  an  island,  and  received  its  name  on 
account  of  the  flowery  beauty  of  its  vegetation  and  from  the 
day  of  its  discovery. 

It  is  the  most  southern  State  in  the  Union,  occupying  the 
position  of  a  vast  peninsula  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  State  is  385  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  175  miles,  and  contains  37  931  520 
acres. 

Surface  Characteristics.— Florida  is  generally  a  flat 
country  ;  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  is  an  extensive 
marsh  or  swamp  called  the  “Everglades/’  with  occasional 
tracts  of  firm  ground,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  between 
June  and  October,  appear  like  islands  in  a  lake.  North  of 
this  region  the  surface  is,  in  the  main,  a  dead  level  inter¬ 
spersed  with  undulating  tracts.  West  of  the  neck  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  near  the  Georgia  borders,  the  surface  is  more  or  less 
broken  and  hilly,  but  nowhere  attaining  considerable  elevations 
Lands.— The  lands  of  Florida  are  classified  as  high  horn- 
mock,  low  hommock,  swamp,  savanna,  and  pine"  land  The 
soil  is  generally  sandy  except  in  the  hommocks,  which  are  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  The  high  hommock  lands  are  the 
best.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  a  growth  of  live  and 
other  oaks,  pme,  and  magnolia,  and  vary  in  extent  from  a  few 
acres  to  many  thousands.  Low  hommock  is  liable  to  overflow 
but  is  fertile  when  drained,  and  well  adapted  to  sugar-cane.  ’ 
The  savannas  are  the  river  bottoms  and  prairie  lands. 
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The  pine  lands  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and 
cypress. 

The  central  portion  of  the  State  is  the  most  productive. 
Farther  west  the  lands  are  mostly  inferior.  The  best  lands  of 
the  State  are  unavailable  for  cultivation  owing  to  a  lack  of 
drainage,  but  a  large  area  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  stock- 
raising.  Cattle  may  here  be  raised  with  little  care  and  with¬ 
out  winter  housing.  In  most  parts  of  the  State  hogs  may 
be  profitably  kept.  They  will  grow  and  fatten  without  other 
food  than  such  as  they  derive  from  the  roots  and  mast  of  the 
forest. 

Productions. — The  natural  and  agricultural  productions  of 
Florida  are  of  a  tropical  character; — oranges,  lemons,  pine¬ 
apples,*  &c.,  flourish  luxuriantly;  and  all  varieties  of  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  rice,  and  many  crops  belonging  to  higher  lati¬ 
tudes,  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Florida  is  warm,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  is  so  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes  as  to  have 
given  it  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
salubrious  places  of  residence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
especially  for  invalids  who  are  threatened  with  pulmonary 
diseases.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  tempera¬ 
ture  varies  but  little  the  year  round. 

The  winters  of  the  Gulf  are  warmer  than  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  interior  of  the  State,  unreached  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  is  warmer  than  either.  The  average  mean  temperature 
of  the  State  is  about  73°,  and  the  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  seldom  exceeds  25°.  The  average  rain-fall  is  33 
inches.  St.  Augustine  and  other  points  are  much  resorted  to 
during  the  Vinter  by  invalids  from  the  Northern  States. 

Florida  has  a  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  and  a  number 
of  navigable  rivers.  She  had,  in  1860,  401  miles  of  railroad 
completed  and  in  full  operation.  Her  population  is  now 
about  160,000.  This  State  is  a  paradise  to  the  hunter  and 
fisherman ;  deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  and. geese  abound. 

A  great  variety  of  the  finest  fish  are  found  along  both  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts,  and  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
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the  interior;  the  Florida  oysters  are  especially  delicious  in 
flavor. 

Tallahassee,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eleva¬ 
ted  plain.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  built,  with  public  squares ; 
it  has  a  salubrious  climate,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
resort. 

Saint  Augustine  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  built  on  a  plain,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  invalids.  Other  prominent  towns  are 
Apalachicola,  Pensacola,  Key  "West,  Jacksonville,  and  Feman- 
dina.  There  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  State  about 
17,500,000  acres  of  public  land. 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  New  York  Tribune,”  a  journal 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  prominent  in  its  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  emigration,  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  emigrant,  writing  from  Jacksonville,  thus  answers 
some  of  the  many  letters  he  had  received  making  inquiry  as 
to  the  advantages  Florida  offers  to  the  intending  emigrant. 
He  says : — 

For  convenience  and  brevity,  I  will  number  the  questions, 
leaving  out  names  and  localities,  which  extend  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota,  showing  a  wide-spread  desire  of  many  people  to  get 
into  a  warmer  climate.  The  visitors  in  East  Florida  this  winter, 
represent  every  Northern  and  Western- State,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  will  return  to  spend  their  lives  here  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  or  in  some  way  improving  the  country,  or  else  to  have  a 
home  in  this  delicious  climate. 

1.  “  What  are  the  promises  of  Florida  to  Northern  settlers  ?” 

Every  thing  that  an  industrious  man  can  ask  of  a  wilderness, 

the  soil  of  which  is  good,  the  climate  healthy,  where  he  can  work 
more  days  without  being  driven  in  by  storms,  cold,  or  heat,  than 
in  any  other  State  in  America. 

2.  “  Can  a  young  man  who  is  obliged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate 
for  his  health,  improve  it  there  ?” 

Yes,  if  not  too  far  gone,  as  half  are  who  come  here.  Don’t 
come  here  to  die — come  to  live. 

3.  “  Should  persons  of  moderate  means  be  justified  in  going 
from  Western  New  York  to  Florida,  to  live  an  agricultural  life?” 

Yes ;  why  not  ?  Land  is  cheap,  productive,  easily  tilled,  though 
millions  of  acres  are  yet  wilderness,  because  there  never  has  been  a 
suflicient  population  here.  If  you  read  history  you  will  know  why. 
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4.  “  What  part  of  the  State  -would  be  the  best  for  me  ?” 

The  part  you  like  best  when  you  see  it.  In  previous  letters  I 

have  partially  described  different  sections.  I  prefer  the  St.  Johns 
region,  both  on  account  of  climate,  productions,  and  people,  and 
convenience  of  access. 

5.  “  What  are  the  best  articles  of  produce  ?” 

Oranges  are  the  most  profitable.  But  you  must  wait  five  years 
for  the  first  crop.  So  you  must  for  a  profitable  crop  of  apples,  or 
grapes,  in  your  own  State.  Orange-trees,  full  grown,  will  yield 
from  1,000  to  10,000  fruit  per  annum,  and  as  certain  as  any  other 
crop.  No  part  of  the  world  produces  better  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  citrons,  than  East  and  South  Florida.  Peaches  and  figs 
grow  here  to  perfection.  Two  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
per  acre  may  be  fairly  counted  upon,  or  a  ton  of  sugar  upon  land 
that  you  would  probably  consider  barren  sand,  if  you  saw  it  for 
the  first  time,  when  bare  of  vegetation. 

6.  “  What  is  the  distance,  time,  and  expense  from  New  York 
to  Jacksonville  ?” 

By  steamer  from  New  York,  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  $15  to 
$25  ;  time,  three  days.  By  rail :  leave  New  York  at  7^  p.  m.,  on 
sleeping-car ;  wake  up  at  Crisfield  at  6  next  morning  and  take  the 
steamer  across  Chesapeake  Bay — eight  hours ;  then,  cars  from 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Weldon,  N.  C. — four  hours  ;  then,  sleeping- 
car  to  Wilmington — eight  hours ;  cross  the  ferry  and  take  cars, 
and  arrive  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  at  2£  p.  m.;  43  hours,  $26,  from 
New  York,  besides  meals  and  berths;  about  800  miles.  If  you 
are  not  a  politician,  you  can  go  through  Washington,  in  the  same 
time  and  cost.  Two  first-class  boats  from  Charleston — the  Dicta¬ 
tor,  Tuesday  night,  and  the  City  Point,  Friday  night — arriving 
next  morning  in  Savannah,  and  next  morning  in  Jacksonville; 
fare,  $15,  distance  about  250  miles.  From  Savannah,  by  rail, 
260  miles ;  time,  16  hours.  The  Lizzie  Baker  runs  weekly  from 
Savannah,  by  the  “  inside  route.”  All  these  boats  go  up  to 
Pilatka ;  the  Darlington  and  Hattie  make  weekly  trips  between 
here  and  Enterprise,  leaving  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  fare  $9. 

7.  “  What  is  land  worth,  within  four  or  six  miles  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  ?” 

From  50  cents  to  $50  an  acre.  The  first  is  State  lands,  in  the 
woods ;  the  second,  improved  places.  There  are  also  some  tracts 
of  United  States  land  near  here,  and  much  of  it  in  the  State. 

8.  “  What  is  the  condition  of  wild  land  ?” 

Mostly  thinly  covered  with  hard-pine  trees,  under  which  is  a 
tough  sod  of  wild  grass.  Some  land  grows  “  saw  palmettos,” 
which  have  large,  troublesome  roots  on  the  surface,  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  tannin.  The  soil  is  sand  sea-shells,  in  a  pulverulent 
condition. 

9.  “  Will  the  land  produce  wheat,  rye,  oats  ?” 
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No. 

“Com?” 

Yes,  15  or  20  bushels  per  acre,  lightly  manured. 

10.  “  Is  it  good  for  grapes  and  peaches?” 

Yes,  but  the  birds  will  eat  the  grapes,  and  you  will  eat  a  few 
of  the  peaches,  and  probably  feed  the  rest  to  the  pigs,  and  import 
canned  fruit  from  New  York,  paying  for  it  with  cotton. 

1 1.  “  Is  it  good  for  pears  and  apples  ?” 

No. 

12.  “'Will  potatoes,  beets,  onions,  cabbage,  &c.,  grow  there?” 
Yes,  so  they  will  in  New  Jersey,  and  be  eaten  in  Florida. 

13.  “  Are  there  any  flats  on  the  St.  John  ?” 

Yes,  a  great  many  at  this  season,  but  they  are  generally  too 
sharp  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  swamp  land,  while  dry 
upland  is  abundant. 

14.  “Do  you  have  good  water?” 

Yes. 

15.  “  W ells,  or  springs  ?” 

Both. 

16.  “How  deep?” 

Various,  four  to  forty  feet.  Wells  are  slightly  limy ;  springs 
are  sometimes  soft,  sometimes  too  sulphury  and  warm  for  use. 

17.  “What  are  your  building' materials ?” 

Pine  lumber,  bx-ick,  coquina  rock,  or  shell  concrete. 

18.  “Are  saw  mills  near ?” 

Yes,  very  near  Jacksonville.  It  is  surrounded.  This  is  a  great 
lumber  mart;  price  from  $10  to  $35  per  thousand. 

19.  “What  shingle  timber?” 

Pitch  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar.  Timber  do.,  and  live  oak. 

20.  “  Have  you  blacksmiths  and  wagon-makex-s  ?” 

Yes,  sir,  and  tinsmiths,  and  steam-engine  builders,  plow-makers, 
carpentei-s,  joinei-s,  masons,  &c.,  but  plenty  of  room  for  moi-e. 

21.  “  Any  schools  ?” 

Yes ;  do  you  think  we  are  heathen  ?  But  there  might  be  more, 
and  better  ones,  if  we  had  more  helping  hands. 

22.  “  What  are  the  diseases  ?” 

Malarious. 

23.  “  Any  yellow  fever  ?” 

Yes;  once,  imported  from  Havana.  So  has  New  York. 

24.  “Any  ague  or  chill-fever  in  Florida?” 

Yes;  and  also  in  every  other  State.  It  is  no  more  prevalent 
than  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,,  and  other  Western  States,  and 
is  generally  of  a  milder  type. 

25.  “Do  steamers  come  from  New  York  to  your  city?” 

No  ;  sailing  vessels  do,  every  week,  and  freight  is  clieap. 

26.  “  Have  you  any  stages  ?” 

Yes ;  a  daily  line,  forty  miles,  to  St.  Augustine.  The  principal 
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modes  of  travel  from  this  town  are  "by  railroad,  steamboats, 
mule-carts,  and  a  more  primitive  way,  rather  slow  hut  quite 
independent. 

27.  “  In  short,  do  you  like  Florida,  for  a  home  ?” 

“In  short,”  if  I  did  not,  I  would  use  some  of  the  above  modes 
of  locomotion,  and  get  out  of  it. 

28.  “  How  much  money  should  one  have,  to  start  from  New 
York,  pay  expenses,  and  get  a  farm  of  100  to  300  acres  ?” 

I  assure  you,  that  you  can  not  have  too  much.  How  much, 
you  may  judge  from  what  I  have  told  you  about  expenses.  Liv¬ 
ing  here  is  less  expensive  than  at  New  York,  because  food  is 
generally  plainer,  and  clothing  arid,  bedding  lighter,  fuel  much 
less,  and  house-furnishing  not  so  extravagant.  A  tract  of  land, 
called  a  farm,  of  100  acres,  can  be  bought  for  $300  to  $1,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “  improvements,”  which  are  in  new  country  style. 

33.  “  What  are  farm  wages  of  hands  ?” 

From  $7  to  $20  a  month.  The  blacks  are  faithful,  but  slow,  and 
want  constant  superintendence,  unless  the  work  is  straight  for¬ 
ward. 

34.  “  How  about  churches,  or  preaching  out  in  the  country  ?” 

Generally  pretty  hard.  You  must  depend  upon  home  ser¬ 
vice  mostly,  with  an  occasional  sermon  from  a  wine-grass 
preacher.” 

35.  “What  is  wood  worth  per  cord,  and  what  is  the  quality?” 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling.  The  quality  is  excellent, 

being  pitch  pine  (known  as  “  light  wood  ”)  and  solid  oak.  Coal 
can  be  got  here  at  a  low  freight. 

36.  “  What  fencing  material  is  used  in  the  country?” 

Pitch  pine  rails,  almost  exclusively ;  sawed  stuff  about  towns ; 
no  hedge. 

37.  “  Is  there  much  swamp  land  ?” 

Not  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as  it  is  all  drainable,  and  muck  is 
the  best  manure,  and  generally  attainable  for  use  upon  sandy 
soil. 

38.  “Are  swampy  districts  unhealthy?” 

Yes,  generally,  here  or  elsewhere;  but  it  is  more  so  here  than 
in  any  other  State. 

55.  “  I  have  a  wife,  two  small  children,  and  a  thousand  dollars. 
Can  I  go  to  Florida  under  these  circumstances,  commence  life  on 
a  farm,  and  by  industry  support  my  family?” 

Yes,  sir,  you  can ;  and  you  can  labor  here  as  well  as  in  any  other 
climate.  Indeed,  you  can  do  more  days’  work  in  a  year  than  in 
any  other  State ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States  where  a  man  can  support  a  family  with  less  labor  than 
here. 

56.  “What  are  the  prices  of  lots  in  Jacksonville?” 

Without  buildings,  from  $200  to  $2,000.  A  full  lot  is  105  feet 
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23“  j in  »  Uof-  streets  are  broad,  sandy  in  the  middle 
with  plank  sidewalks,  Such  houses  as  white  folks  live  in  here’ 
cost  from  $300  to  $3,000.  A  very  comfortable  house  with  ten 
$2°500  fhpher  Wlthf  thf  lot’.can  be  purchased  for  $2,000  to 
$5  000 'or  non  t/6W  l0tS  With  buildings  which  would  sell  for 
$o,000  or  $6,000.  There  is  a  great  need  of  more  houses  here  for 
and  generally  pay  25  per  cent,  profit. 

57.  VV  hat  are  day  wages  1 

$3C5°0mmcLm'ZTitI  ‘°  »“?«  carpenters  and  masons,  <3  to 
and  dear0  laborers  are  abundant;  skilled  workmen  scarce 

58.  “Above  all  other  considerations,  is  a  loyal  man  safe  in 

person  and  property  in  your  State  ?»  7  Sa  6  m 

Chicaso- IndLd -- 
59  « Is  the  climate  congenial  for  a  rheumatic  person  ?” 

\  5  or.for  an7  other  person.  The  thermometer  has  been 
down  to  freezing  point  only  twice  this  winter.  Upon  two  morn- 
o  we  have  seen  a  little  ice.  And  since  November  there  has 
work 6 in  n  S  ®  da/  ?at  you  couId  not  have  done  a  fair  day’s 
winte, -  Je  iary1ClmhT  witIl0ut  getting  wet  through.  The 
Winters  are  remarkable  for  their  dryness.  The  latter  nart  of 

“Lht  a^r"/  Sr°n-  YeSterday  was  a  mild  sunSyrtda^ 

to  day  .g£t^ lo  waDrm  ft  °^lWlth/eaVT  whlds’  which  continued 
yot  ]  ’  ,.°  w arm  that  only  moderate  spring  clothin «•  is  needed 

assure  you  tOTa  ‘Y  are  not  affected  b7  cold  he"  i 

comfortable^bulf  necessary^  c10*-  °V^ 


t hat  whenever  u  SsTTw  •  f  6°°* ,  Tt  is  80  seId°m  at  3°°, 
“  because  it  il  sn  JS  »  S  i  P-T*’  Pe,?Ple  fiuit  work  out-doors 
mnkt,, re  It  °  Cold\  Notwithstanding  what  is* said  above  of 
rare,  and  clotW  and  COnsJd.ei;ed  .a  damp  climate,  as  fogs  are 
cept  durino-  the^-aint  ^  artlcles  m  the  house  never  mold  ex- 
thin  yoursg  h  7  ’  and  then  no  more  in  this  climate 

We  have  been  favored  by  Governor  Reed  with  a  copy  of 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Florida,  July  8,  1868  from 

which  we  extract  the  following:— 

gr^on*^  thSenSnJre-SentS  SUPerior  inducements  for  immi¬ 
gration,  and  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  than  Florida. 
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With  an  unrivaled  climate  for  salubrity,  health,  and  comfort ;  an 
area  of  territory  larger  than  the  State  of  New  York;  a  sea-coast 
equal  in  extent  nearly  to  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States,  abound¬ 
ing  with  harbors  and  inlets ;  wifh  navigable  waters  susceptible  of 
extension,  with  little  expense,  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length ; 
with  a  railroad  system  projected  of  a  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
near  four  hundred  miles  of  which  is  completed ;  with  millions  of 
acres  of  unoccupied  but  fertile  lands,  which  can  be  had  for  the 
occupation  and  payment  of  the  veriest  trifle ;  with  forests  of  pine, 
live-oak,  and  cedar,  without  limit ;  with  lakes  and  streams  abound¬ 
ing  in  fish,  and  forests  abounding  in  game ;  with  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  that  respects  alike  the  rights  of  all;  a  free  school  and  a 
homestead  system  which  welcomes  alike  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich ; — if  only  we  will  appreciate  and  improve  the  advantages  we 
possess,  Florida  may  speedily  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  thriving  States  of  th<^  Union. 

The  subjoined  is  from  the  February,  1868,  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : — 

Real  Estate. — Our  returns  from  Florida  are  rather  meager, 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  counties  furnishing  responses  to  the 
circular  sent  out.  From  the  northern  tier  of  counties  Jackson  and 
Leon  report  an  average  decline  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  farm  lands  since  1860,  and  Liberty  fifty  per  cent,  de¬ 
crease  ;  while  in  Duval,  interior  lands  have  declined  twenty  per 
cent.,  but  on  the  St.  John  River  have  advanced  one-third  in 
value  since  the  date  named ;  and  in  Baker  the  estimated  increase 
is  fifty  per  cent.  Alachua  County  shows  a  decline  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  next  county  south  reports  no  change  since  1860,  our 
correspondent  remarking  that  but  few  persons  there  own  the 
land  they  live  upon,  the  custom  being  to  “  settle  in  the  woods, 
put  up  a  log-house,  clear  a  small  tract  and  plant  it  for  a  few  years, 
and  w  hen  it  begins  to  get  poor,  move  into  the  wroods  again,  or 
move  about  where  the  range  is  good  for  cattle.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  fine  farms  near  the  county  seat,  where  good  corn  and 
some  cotton  is  raised.  The  value  of  improved  lands  is  increased 
by  cow-penning.  The  land  is  worth  from  five  dollars  to  twTenty 
dollars  per  acre.  Good  pine  land  can  be  bought  at  five  dollars 
per  acre,  wTith  houses,  fences,”  &c.  Still  farther  south,  in  Mana¬ 
tee  County,  bordering  on  the  cypress  swramp  regions,  lands  are 
rated  at  one-half  the  estimated  value  in  1860.  In  fact,  through¬ 
out  the  State  the  prices  now  given  for  farming  lands  are  merely 
nominal,  consequent  upon  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  sales  are  made.  The  average  decrease  for  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  these  returns,  is  55  per  cent. 

Price  op  Unimproved  Lands. — There  is  a  large  area  of  wild 
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or  unimproved  lands  in  the  State  held  at  figures  varying  from  ten 
cents  to  eight  dollars,  averaging  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
tm-  acre-  Iu  Jac^SOIJ  the  unimproved  lands  are  claimed  to  be  bet- 
£*“  lfhe  noimnally  improved— will  yield  from  ten  to  twenty 
Scott^nTo1,  tl  °r  f'0m  SaX  hun?red  to  0110  thousand  pounds  of 
16  aCr°’  ard  W  be  Purchased  at  from  one  dollar 
to  two  dollers  per  acre  In  Liberty  the  average  value  is  given  as 
ow  as  ten  cents— land  low,  sandy  hommock,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  oranges,  sugar-cane,  corn,  potatoes,  rice,  and  long  cotton  • 
Leon,  one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  per, acre— quality  medium  fair 
while  fresh,  easily  c  eared  and  cultivated,  and  will  produce  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  or  half  a  bale  of  cotton’per  acre,  and  by  a kittle 
manuring,  can  be  kept  up  to  this ;  Baker  County,  one’  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  acre— very  productive  for  cotton,  sugar-cane  pota¬ 
toes  vegetables,  &c. ;  Duval  County,  average,  fifty  cents  per  ?cre 
Li  Alachua  nearly  all  the  wild  lands  are  owned  by  the  State  the 

heldTt  f?lVerfirent’  +°r  railr°.ad  companies.  State  lands  are 
fi,fty  cents  t0  C'ght  dollars,  mostly  at  the  former 
^tat,es  ai*ds  are  only  in  the  market  as  homesteads  and 
railioad  lands  vary  in  price  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  The  land  Is  principally  “pine  barren  >cS£ 
heavy  pitch  pine  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  and  in  sec! 
t  ons  hummocks,  the  latter  being  very  rich.  The  greater  part  of 

Levv  B  o  Tri0^1 '  Va  uab,c  °uly  for  timber  and  turpentine.  In 
ff/J. the  \lld  Iand  1S  chiefly  timber,  and  valued  according  to  its 
location  A  portion  of  this  land  is  comparatively  worthless  con¬ 
sisting  of  sand-hills  and  scrub  lands,  covered  with  brush  and  filled 
vith  a  variety  of  wild  animals;  and  people  living  adjacent  are 
compelled  to  keep  gangs  of  dogs  for  protection.  There  is  plenty 

^n?p!eniment  1a1nd  l]P°-n  whlch  to  settle>  some  of  it  the  best  hom¬ 
mock  land,  capable  of  yielding  an  average  crop  of  forty  bushels 
of  corn;  prices  from  one  dollar  to  five  dollars.  1  Manatee  County 
also  has  considerable  hommock  lands  of  first-rate  quality  under^ 
laid  with  marl ;  worth  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  acre 

cedar  w"  fc  .consigts  of  hve-oak,  hickory,  red 
cedar,  bog,  &c.,  while  the  pine  is  the  turpentine  or  lon<r  pine 

tiJ^S°UR^ES‘TTte  resoVrces  of  Florida  are  to  be  fouml  in  her 
timber  and  soil,  there  existing  (so  far  as  yet  developed!  little  of 
mineral  wealth  within  the  limits  of  the^tate.  S  Alachua  a 
smaft  deposit  of  bog  iron  is  reported,  and  our  Levy  County  cor! 
^YnVtateS  t^3t  tbere  Is  a  good  iron  mine  in  that  county 
which  has  been  worked,  but  not  properly  developed.  The  ore  is 
said  to  contain  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  The  mine  is 
etv  abm,mf^ed’  Purchased  cheap.  Timber  in  vari- 

thllumW l«n-  a  “n  T  imited  fluantity?  but  in  some  sections 
the  lumber  business  has  been  overdone,  and  the  mills  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  half  cost.  The  climate  and  soil  are  exceedi^ly  AtVSL 
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ble  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  to  successful  general  agriculture. 
Our  Levy  County  correspondent  writes:  “The  resources  of  this 
county  are  the  best  I  ever  saw  at  any  place.  The  soil  is  not  as 
Sodas  at  the  West,  but  the  climate  is  fine,  and  less  work  is 
required  to  make  a  good  living;  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  here  as  is  seen  in  the  West,  would  develop  a  land  not 
■now  known  in  tliG  United  States. 

Crops  —Cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane,  rice,  potatoes,  and  fruits  are 
the  principal  crops,  but  under  the  present  system  of  culture  yields 
are  small  and  agriculture  not  profitable.  In  a  number  of  counties 
cotton  has  been  the  specialty,  but  under  present  prices  its  produc¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  decline  in  favor  of  other  crops. 
considered  a  <reod  crop,  and  is  getting  more  in  favor,  it  is  easily 
cultivated,  and,  as  our  Leon  correspondent  says,  _ 
crood  crop  for  white  labor.”  In  Baker  County,  sea-island  cotton 
and  su^ar-cane  are  the  chief  productions.  Duval  County,  sweet 
potatoes,  corn,  and  sugar-cane;  corn  yieidmg  twenty  bushels  per 
acre  sweet  potatoes  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  bushels,  su^a 
cane  two  hundred  gallons  sirup  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
the  latter  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  In  Alachua,  B^isknd  cot-  . 
ton  is  the  specialty,  of  which  our  reporter  says.  The  puce  ot 
this  cotton  Fast  year  ranged  from  40  cents  to  $1.60  per  pound, 
this  year  from  35  to  90  cents.  The  average  yield  is  about  eighty- 
five  pouAds  of  lint  per  acre,  but  as  high  as  four  hundred  pounds 
have  been  raised.  At  50  cents,  with  the  present  labor  it  is  a 
paying  crop.  Cotton  is  a  hard  crop  to  raise,  takes  the  whole  year, 
and,  for  the  labor  expended,  is  the  least  paying  croP  in  t  "cJuad 
try.  During  the  past  season  ninety-nine  out  of  every  jiundred 
have  lost  money.  Corn  produces  an  average  of  eight  bushels  on 
pine  lands,  am/fifteen  bushels  on  hommocks.^  Sugar-cane  does 
well,  but  is  raised  for  home  consumption  only.  „oannnA 

Wheat  is  not  grown  as  a  crop  in  Florida,  though  a  correspond- 
ent  writes  from  Levy  County,  that  lie  thinks  it  wou 
on  their  hommock  lands,  and  our  Manatee  reporter  says  he  has 
sown  a  package  sent  from  this  department,  and  it  now  looks  as 
well  as  he  has  ever  seen  wheat  in  Maryland  or  elsewhere. 

There  are  a  variety  of  natural  grasses  growing  throu0h 
the  State,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  cattle  are  pastured  on  thewilc 
lands  and  without  expense,  frequently  the  whole  yea  , ' 
Among  the  grasses  named  by  our  correspondents  are,  He 
n-moo  or-aV>.nri-5iaa  prnw-foot.  inint, -crass.  carpet-grass,  wire-g  i 


all  wild ;  stock  runs  out  all  the  year  in  tne  woous.  - 

gathered  in  the  spring,  and  penned  every  night  until  about  ai 
gust,  when  they  are  again  turned  out  to  run  during  tea 
winter.  While  kept  up  they  are  branded,  and  the  cows  are  mUK- 
ed,  though  they  are  generally  small,  and  give  but  little  milk, 
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one  to  three  quarts  per  day.  The  calves,  during  the  summer,  are 
kept  from  the  cows,  except  morning  and  night ;  during  the  fall 
and  winter  they  run  together.” 

The  capabilities  of  Florida  for  raising  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits  are  well  known,  and  must  soon  attract  the  attention 
of  fruit-growers.  In  Jackson  County  grape  culture  is  becoming 
prominent,  the  Scuppernong  variety  being  most  popular,  as  it 
succeeds  finely,  and  is  free  from  disease ;  the  soil  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  county  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of  grapes, 
which  grow  naturally,  and  in  abundance.  Our  Liberty  correspond¬ 
ent  says : — “  We  have  a  small  orange  orchard  of  twenty-five  trees, 
which  yields  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  tree.  The.  trees  cost  but  81 
each  annually,  for  pruning  and  keeping  clear  of  insects.”  In 
Baker  County,  oranges  and  peaches,  vegetables,  &c.,  do  well,  and 
pay  largely.  Our  correspondent  writes : — “  Send  us  some  of  your 
gardeners  who  understand  the  business.  Last  year  a  gardener 
planted  fifteen  acres  in  tomatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.,  which 
were  ready  for  market  eight  weeks  in  advance  of  Northern  vege¬ 
tables.  He  shipped  to  New  York,  and  his  net  gain  was  $22,000. 
I  think  he  is  from  Maine.  An  orange  and  peach  orchard  of  about 
100  trees  yields  to  the  owner  $1,200  annually.  We  need  enter¬ 
prising  men  to  improve  our  lands.”  Large  orange  groves  are 
being  planted  in  Levy  County,  and  Northern  men  are  settling 
along  the  coast,  planting  fruit-groves  and  improving  the  islands, 
where  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  pine -apples,  bananas,  grapes, 
grape-fruit,  &c.,  may  be  raised  in  abundance.  Tropical  fruits  do 
well  in  Alachua  County,  especially  the  more  hardy  ones,  figs, 
pomegranates,  &c.,  while  in  Manatee,  farther  south,  the  capacity 
for  such  fruits  is  unsurpassed,  and  only  requires  communication 
with  Northern  markets  to  develop  capabilities  in  this  regard,  and 
to  attract  industry  and  enterprise  from  other  States. 

The  Rev.  C.  O.  Reynolds,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  St.  Augustine,  writing  to  the  New  York  Observer , 
November  4,  1868,  says 

As  to  the  most  desirable  localities  for  invalids,  the  most 
accessible  are  on  the  St.  John  River  and  St.  Augustine.  The 
interior  or  central  portion  of  the  peninsula  may  present  a  climate 
even  better  for  pulmonary  invalids;  but  those  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  supplied  with  suitable  accommodations,  and  are  not  much 
visited.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  sea-coast,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
resort,  and  has  advantages,  social  and  religious,  not  possessed  by 
any  other  place,  and  physicians  of  the  first  ability.  The  places 
on  the  St.  John  River  are:  Jacksonville,  a  flourishing  town,  with 
hotels  and  many  boarding-houses,  several  churches,  and  good 
physicians;  Hibernia,  a  single  boarding-house;  Magnolia,  not 
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now  open  for  visitors  ;  Green  Cove  Spring  has  several  boarding- 
honsS  •  Pilatka,  a  small  town,  with  hote  and  boarding-houses  ; 
and  Enterprise,  with  a  single  hoarding-house,  at  the  head  of 

naTheare°nare  no  first-class  hotels.  This  want  will  soon  be 
supplied.  The  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  of  various  grades ; 
3  invalids  prefer  the  latter,  and  find  comfortable  rooms  and 
fare  and  all  the  attention  and  kindness  needful.  Many  leturn  to 
the  same  house  for  many  successive  winters.  It  is  becoming  a 
frequent  thing  for  those  who  find  they  can  not  live  at  the  North 
in  winter  to  purchase  or  rent  a  house  or  rooms  and  keep  house. 
This  can  be  done  much  more  economically  than  boarding.  The 
accommodations  for  visitors  have  beep  very  largely  increased 
durincr  the  past  summer.  The  prices  of  board  vary  horn  $  0  to 
$20  per  week — average  about  $15.  Rents  are  low  m  all  places 
except  Jacksonville.  Prices  of  beef  and  fish  are  very  low 
especially  at  St.  Augustine.  There  is  much  game— venison  wa  d 
turkeys  and  smaller  birds— brought  into  all  these  pkces  and  sold 
at  reasonable  prices.  Sweet /potatoes  are  abundant  at  $1 per 
bushel.  But  it  is  well  to  state  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  vanety 

of  food  here  as  at  the  North.  . 

Ran<re  of  the  thermometer  and  the  weather.  The  Amy 
Meteorological  Register  gives  the  monthly  mean  temperature^ 
twenty  years  at  St.  Augustine,  and  for  thiry-one  years  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  as  follows^  — 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

St.  Augustine,  57.03  59.94  63.34  68.78  73.50  71.88  64.12  57.26 

West  Point,  28.28  28.83  37.63  48.70  59.82  53.04  42.23  . 

&£SES  iat1oiefer  Wow.  £ 

time  the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  invalids  k,10wn  many 

This  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  climate.  *  ‘  -  r  t0  April  at 

who  dared  not  set  foot  on  the  ground  10  .  walking  riding, 

the  North,  who  have  spent  part  of  every  da^walkm^  ^ 
plaving  croquet,  or  hunting  and  fislun_,._  >1  they 

formed  who  go  down  the  penmsula  camping  out  and,^  g7 
aet  bevond  the  reach  of  frost  within  10  have 

Augustine,  such  life  is  most  enjoyable  for  those  w 
strength  for  it.  Much  of  the  time  during  eveiy  winter 
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with  o$en  doors  and  windows.  Above  all  things,  it  is  important 
for  those  who  come  here  for  health  to  keep  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  open  air. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  in  all  East 
Florida  there  is,  politically,  •perfect  quiet,  and  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear  annoyance.  We  possess  and  enjoy  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

St.  Augustine,  Nov.  4,  1868. 


ALABAMA. 


This  State  lies  between  latitudes  31°  and  35°  north,  with  a 
portion  of  its  southern  border  resting  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Georgia.  Several  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  enter  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
terminating  in  high  hills,  which  gradually  decline  into  an 
undulating  country,  succeeded  by  a  vast  plain  with  a  southern 
slope  stretching  away  to  the  Gulf.  The  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State  are  more  productive  than  the  southern,  the 
latter  consisting  of  extensive  prairies  and  pine  barrens,  the 
soil  of  which  is  sandy.  The  river  bottoms,  however,  are  rich 
and  fertile,  and  the  barrens,  under  an  improved  system  of 
tillage,  could  doubtless  be  made  to  yield  abundant  crops. 

“  The  soil,  climate,  and  vegetation  of  Alabama  vary  with  the 
position  and  elevation  of  its  several  parts.  In  the  north,  where 
mountain  is  the  prevaling  feature,  the  soil  is  but  moderately 
fertile,  but  in  the  intervales  there  is  much  that  can  not  he 
excelled.  The*  climate  is  here  moderate,  and  the  vegetation 
hardy :  it  is  the  region  of  the  cereals,  and  a  fine  grazing 
country.  The  central  parts  of  this  State,  less  elevated  and 
undulating,  are  well  watered,  and  in  the  river-bottoms  the 
land  is  extremely  rich  and  productive.  The  valley  of  the 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  Union.  In 
the  south  the  climate  is  very  warm,  the  soils  rich,  but  with 
great  exceptions,  and  the  principal  growths  of  a  tropical  char¬ 
acter.  The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  well  in  the 
extreme  southern  strip  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  and 
indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities;  rice, 
also,  grows  well  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  near  the  Gulf;  hut 
cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  the  State,  is  the  great 
agricultural  staple:  The  natural  growths  and  animals  are  in 
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no  way  different  from  those  of  the  neighboring  States  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  most  common  of  animals  is  the  deer, 
and  the  country  abounds  in  turkeys,  partridges,  geese,  ducks, 
and  various  other  species  of  smaller  game;  and  fish  in  abund¬ 
ance  may  be  taken  in  the  rivers  and  bays.” 

All  the  rivers  of  Alabama,  except  the  Tennessee,  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Most  of  these  are  navigable  nearly  their 
entire  length  for  light  draught  steamers,  with  occasional 
interruptions  during  the  season  of  low  water.  The  coast¬ 
line  of  the  State  is  limited  to  an  extent  of  about  sixty  miles 
but  in  this  is  embraced  Mobile  Bay,  a  broad  and  deep  land¬ 
locked  basin,  some  thirty  miles  in  length,  into  which  empty 
nearly  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  State.  This  bay  forms 
the  best  and  most  extensive  harbor  on  the  entire  southern 
coast. 

Before  the  war  Alabama  was  increasing  rapidly  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth.  In  common  with  other  Southern  States,  she 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war,  but  is  slowlv 
recovering  her  former  thriftiness  and  prosperity.  The  de¬ 
rangement  of  labor,  growing  out  of  the  new  order  of  things 
has  sensibly  diminished  the  annual  production  of  corn  and 
cotton,  and  prompted  encouragement  to  immigration  Great 
inducements  are  now  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
permanent^  settlers. 

Nearly  7,000,000  acres  of  public  land  yet  remain  unsold  in 
Alabama,  and  besides,  there  are  thousands  of  well  improved 
plantations  which  can  be  bought  or  leased  on  favorable  terms. 

Ihe  climate  of  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  State  is 
more  agreeable  and  salubrious  than  in  the  lower,  which 
frequently  lack  good  water,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  . 
congestive  and  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague.  But  little 
snow  falls,  ice  seldom  forms  in  the  southern  portion,  and  fruit- 
trees  blossom  m  February.  Cotton,  and  corn  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  productions  of  Alabama  ;  Mobile,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  being  second  only  to  New  Orleans  in  its  shipments  of 
cotton  Mobile  had  in  1860,  a  population  of  30,000.  It  is 
situated  on  Mobile  Biver,  near  its  entrance  to  the  bay  of  the 
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same  name.  Its  site  is  a  sandy  plain,  which  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  river.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine 
public  and  private  buildings,  and  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of 
Alabama,  but  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  Gulf.  The 
Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  the  Mobile  and  Great 
Northern,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroads,  connect  it  with  the 
interior,  Lnd  a  daily  line  of  steamers  run  to  New  Orleans, 
making  the  passage  in  about  thirteen  hours,  through  Lake 
Borgne. 

Other  important  cities  of  Alabama  are,  Montgomery,  the 
capital,  and  second  city  in  size,  Tuscaloosa,  Wetumpka,  Marion, 
Talladega,  Florence,  Athens,  Jacksonville,  &c. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office : — 


Alabama  derives  its  name  from  the  aboriginal  language,  signi¬ 
fying  “here  we  rest.”  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is 
336,°and  the  breadth  ranges  from  148  to  200  miles.  Its  area  is 
50  722  square  miles,  or  32,462,080  acres. 

The  population  in  1820  was  122,901  ;  in  1840,  590,756 ;  in  18a0, 
771,623  ;  in  1860,  964,201.  Even  after  the  desolations  of  war  the 
present  population  can  not  be  less  than  1,250,000. 

The  first  white  men  that  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  this  btate 
-were  the  adventurers  under  De  Soto,  in  their  famous  march  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  found  the  aborigines  a  formidable  obstacle, 
evincing  a  more  intelligent  manhood  and  higher  social  organiza¬ 
tion  than  their  compatriots  farther  north. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French,  under  Bienville, 
who  built  a  fort  on  Mobile  Bay  in  1702.  Nine  years  afterward 
the  present  site  of  Mobile  was  occupied. 

The  peace  of  1763  transferred  to  the  British  crown  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  north  of  the  Gulf  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  agricul¬ 
tural  value  soon  attracted  an  Anglo-American  immigration,  m  the 
mass  of  which  the  original  French  element  was  absorbed.  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  point  of  population,  now  ranks  as  fourth  among  e 
Southern  States.  . 

The  soil  varies  with  the  geographical  locality  and  elevat  • 
The  mountain  region  of  the  north  is  well  suited  to  grazing  ana 
stock-raising,  and  is  interspersed  with  valleys  of  excellent  soi . 
The  undulating  surface  of  the  central  portion  is  well  waterea, 
and,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  highly  charged  with  fertilizing 

The  valley  of  the  Alabama  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  continent. 
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The  removal  of  the  canebrakes  of  Marengo  and  Greene  counties 
has  disclosed  soil  of  surpassing  quality.  Toward  the  coast  the 
vegetation  becomes  decidedly  tropical.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple 
but  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  on  the  neck  between  Mississippi  and 
Florida,  and  indigo  has  been  produced  in  considerable  quantities. 
Oaks  in  great  variety,  poplars,  hickories,  chestnuts,  and  mulberries 
cover  the  northern  and  central  parts,  while  in  the  south  the  pine’ 
cypress,  and  loblolly  are  the  prevailing  species. 

ihe  climate  varies  with  the  latitude,  approaching  within  seven 
degrees  of  the  tropics.  The  southern  coast  is  strongly  assimilated 
to  the  torrid  zone  in  its  temperature.  The  nights,  however  are 
alleviated,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  Gulf  breezes 
During  the  coldest  seasons  the  rivers,  even  in  the  north  are 
seldom  frozen,  and  the  general  winter  temperature  of  the  State  is 
very  mild.  The  low  lands  near  the  rivers  are  malarious,  but  the 
State  generally  is  remarkable  for  salubrity. 

The  agricultural  statistics  of  I860  disclose  an  advance  in  ten 
years,  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  land  brought  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  of  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  value  of 
farms  and  farm  implements. 

Live  stock  presents  some  enlargement  of  aggregate  numbers 
and  more  than  doubles  in  value.  Animal  products,  such  as  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  wool  honey,  and  slaughtered  animals,  have  increased 
fifty  per  cent.  Cereals,  tobacco,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  hay  show 
like  increment.  Market  garden  products  nearly  double  in  value 
while  orchard  products  increase  nearly  fifteen  fold.  Like  the 
neighboring  Gulf  States,  an  injudicious  cultivation  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco,  and  other  heavy  staples,  has  somewhat  exhausted  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  portions  of  the  land.  Tillage  and  rotation  of  crops  will 
remedy  the  mischief  and  restore  the  elements  of  productiveness 
The  agricultural  development  of  Alabama  awaits  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  labor,  the  State  possessing  elements  prom¬ 
ising  a  bright  future.  °  1 

The  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  are  sufficiently  known  to 
indicate  their  abundance  and  variety.  The  central  region  is  un¬ 
derlaid  by  vast  beds  of  iron  ore,  alternating  Avith  thick  coal 
measures  of  great  extent.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  minerals 
favors  mining  operations  and  the  processes  of  preparino-  iron  for 
mm-ket.  Lead,  manganese,  ochers,  and  marbles,  are°  found  in 
different  localities,  and  even  gold  is  reported.  Sulphur  and 
chalybeate  springs  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  returns  of  1860  shoAV  1,459  manufacturing  establishments 
with  capital  of  $9, 098, 181,  producing  articles  valued  at  $10,588  57l’ 
at  an  outlay  for  labor  and  raw  material  of  $7,622,903  ;  the  margin 
of  profits  was  $2,965,668,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested.  A  neAv  era  in  manufacturing  enterprise  may  be  expected 
in  the  reorganization  of  labor  notv  in  progress  in’this  and  other 
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States,  in  which  this  great  industrial  interest  will  find  its  true  posi¬ 
tion  and  influence  in  the  social  system. 

The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Alabama  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  magnificent  Bay  of  Mobile  and  a  river  navigation 
of  1,500  miles  form  an  outlet  not  only  to  her  own  productions,  but 
also  to  those  of  the  neighboring  States.  A  very  considerable 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  has  its  seat  at  Mobile,  which  will 
increase  with  the  development  of  the  State.  The  natural  advan¬ 
tages  are  being  supplemented  by  an  extensive  system  of  railroads 
yet  in  its  infancy.  In  1860  Alabama  had  743  miles  completed 
and  in  full  operation,  with  several  hundred  more  in  process  of 
construction  or  projected.  These  will  connect  Mobile  with  the 
prominent  railroad  centers  of  the  country  and  permeate  the  whole 
State  with  their  beneficial  influence. 

Montgomery,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alabama,  340  miles  above  Mobile,  is  admirably 
located  for  a  domestic  commercial  depot.  Its  railroad  communi¬ 
cations  are  extensive  and  increasing,  while  the  Alabama,  which 
never  freezes  and  is  seldom  affected  by  drought,  is  one  of  the  best 
steamboat  rivers  in  the  country.  The  city  is  well  built,  with 
numerous  literary  institutions,  and  periodicals  circulating  exten¬ 
sively  through  the  State.  Its  commercial  transactions  are  on  an 
important  scale. 

From  a  recent  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  copy  the  following : — 

Present  Value  of  Land  as  Compared  with  1860. — The 
county  reports  show  an  average  decrease  in  the  price  of  farm 
lands  of  about  sixty  per  cent. ;  no  county  reporting  an  increase. 
The  decline  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  State,  being  affected  in 
many  cases  by  local  eauses,  and  varying  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tracts  or  farms  offered  for  sale.  Coosa  County  exhibits  a  de¬ 
crease  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  large  plantations,  while  small 
and  well-improved  farms  sell  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  1860. 
The  maximum  decrease  reported  is  in  the  counties  of  Conecuh  and 
Montgomery,  where  it  reaches  ninety  per  cent.  A  decline  of  fifty 
per  cent,  is  observable  in  Macon  County.  Our  correspondent 
writes  as  follows:  “In  1860  the  lands  of  Macon  ranged  in  value 
from  three  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  As  the  county  is  penetrated 
by  two  leading  lines  of  railway,  connecting  on  the  east  with 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  on  the  west  with  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
access  to  market  is  ready  and  reliable.  The  county  is  in  general 
remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  in  many  parts 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Toward  the  northern  extremity  the 
geological  formation  is  metamorphic,  presenting  limestones  of  very 
considerable  economic  value.  The  southern  portion  of  the  country 
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lies  in  the  upper  margin  of  that  wide  belt  of  the  cretaceous  form¬ 
ation  which  stretches  entirely  through  the  State,  and  which  fur¬ 
nishes  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  cotton  growing  States.”  In 
Marengo  County,  near  the  western  border  of  the  State,  the  de¬ 
crease  is  66  per  cent.,  though  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State, 
worth,  in  1860,  $20  to  $75  per  acre,  are  included  -within  its  limits. 
The  reporter  says :  “  In  the  section  known  as  the  Canebrakes, 
plantations  rarely  change  hands  during  the  lifetime  of  the  owners. 
A  gently  undulating  surface,  a  soil  oi  great  fertility,  and  a  pure 
air,  characterize  this  portion  of  the  country.  Cedars  of  large  size 
originally  covered  most  of  the  land,  and  constituted  the  fencing 
material.  The  soil,  being  largely  impregnated  with  lime,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cereal  crops,  while  cotton,  in  favorable 
seasons,  yield  large  returns.  Corn,  cultivated  on  the  same  land  for 
thirty  years  without  manure,  frequently  yields  50  bushels  per  acre. 
These  lands  are  intrinsically  as  valuable  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  are  large  areas  of  improv¬ 
ed  fertile  *  post  oak  ’  and  river  lands,  that  were  worth,  in  1 860, 
$20  to  $30  per  acre.  All  these  advantages  must,  in  time,  make 
the  country  exceedingly  attractive  to  immigration.  Cut  up  into 
small  farms,  and  cultivated  by  an  intelligent  population,  these 
lands  will  rapidly  attain  their  former  value,  and  probably  exceed 
it.”  There  is  a  class  of  canebrake  lands  in  many  counties  of  cen¬ 
tral  Alabama,  of  a  similar  character. 

Present  Price  of  Unimproved  Lands. — The  average  price  of 
unimproved  lands  maybe  stated  at  $1.75, the  range  being  from  12 
cents  to  $5,  including  a  variety  in  quality  and  natural  capabilities. 
In  Macon,  Conecuh,  Butler,  Chambers,  Morgan,  Tuscaloosa,  and 
some  other  counties,  the  general  character  of  such  lands  is  poor; 
pine  forests,  with  a  thin  soil,  coveringla  rge  areas.  The  timber  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  value  of  such  lands,  though,  in  some  cases,  when 
cleared,  especially  upon  the  banks  of  the  small  streams,  they  pro¬ 
duce  well.  In  some  other  sections  of  the  State,  the  uncultivated 
lands  are  heavily  timbered  with  pine,  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut, 
mulberry,  &c.  They  are  generally  attached  to  plantations,  and 
are  used  as  summer  ranges  for  cattle  and  hogs.  With  a  proper 
system  of  culture,  and  an  industrious,  energetic  population,  a  large 
portion  of  the  now  unimproved  lands  will  be  reclaimed,  and  prove 
of  great  value. 

The  inducements  presented  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and 
the  immigration  of  intelligent  labor  in  the  agricultural  and  min¬ 
eral  resources  of  the  State  must,  at  some  future  time,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  country. 

Timrer. — Immense  forests  of  the  finest  qualities,  and  most  val¬ 
uable  kinds  of  timber  cover  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Marengo,  Clark,  St.  Clair,  Clay,  Marshall,  Randolph,  Lee,  Baine, 
Hale,  Chambers,  Montgomery,  and  many  others ;  while  in  Tusca- 
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loosa,  Perry,  Butler,  Conecuh,  Coosa,  Calhoun,  and  Macon,  pine, 
in  seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities,  awaits  the  introduction  of 
steam  saw-mills.  As  yet,  but  little  lumber  is  sawed  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  resident  population,  in  part,  owing  to  the  want  of 
cheap  transportation. 

Minerals. — Minerals  have  been  lavishly  distributed.  Coal, 
iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lime,  granite,  and  serpentine,  are  found 
in  many  localities;  and,  in  some  instances,  were  successfully 
mined  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  Randolph 
County,  gold  was  discovered  in  1836,  and  fortunes  were  made  by 
mining.  In  Baine  County,  the  indications  of  copper  and  lead  in  the 
mountains  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  efforts,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
develop  them.  Lee  County  produces  granite  of  an  inferior  quali¬ 
ty  ;  and  also  a  coarse  serpentine,  which  was  worked,  by  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  into  water-vessels,  and  is  now  used  for  backing  fireplaces, 
<!fcc.,  &c. 

Crops. — Previous  to  1 860,  cotton  received  by  far  the  greatest 
share  of  attention,  and  constituted  almost  the  only  article  of  ex¬ 
port.  Other  crops  were  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  made 
subsidiary  to  it.  For  many  years  past  the  yield,  per  acre,  of  the 
great  staple  has  been  steadily  diminishing  under  the  careless  sys¬ 
tem  of  culture  it  obtains,  up  return  being  made  to  the  soil  for  the 
continued  and  exhaustive  demands  made  upon  it.  An  almost 
universal  complaint  is  made  of  the  unprofitableness  of  cotton 
culture  at  present  prices  and  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  labor, 
and  a  determination  expressed  to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
cereals  and  root-crops,  some  of  which  are  well  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate. 

Red  May,  purple-straw,  blue-stem,  Orleans,  white  May,  red 
Mediterranean,  common  white,  and  other  varieties  of  wheat  are 
sown.  Winter  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  grown,  but  the  crop 
is  a  very  uncertain  one,  and  but  little  care  taken  in  its  culture; 
drilling  is  almost  unknown,  the  “ brush  drag”  being  frequently 
used  to  cover  the  grain  sown  upon  roughly-plowed  land.  Red 
May,  Orleans  May,  blue-stem,  and  purple-straw,  are  especially  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  earlier,  more  hardy,  and  less  liable  to  rust,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  wheat  crop  in  {hat  region.  Seeding  is  done 
during  October  and  November,  and  harvesting  from  May  20  to 
June  20. 

No  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
grasses.  Crab-grass  is  the  most  common  of  the  indigenous  kinds, 
springing  up  in  oat-fiekls,  and  taking  complete  possession  of  the 
corn  lands  as  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  ceases,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  good  summer  pasture.  On  worn-out  lands  broom  sedge 
springs  up,  affording  good  early  pasture,  but  becoming  too  dry 
and  harsh  by  midsummer.  In  many  places  the  Bermuda  grass 
has  taken  firm  foothold,  and  within  a  few  years  the  Lespedeza  has 
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made  its  appearance,  displacing  all  other  varieties,  and  proving  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  pastures.  In  Marengo  and  Hale 
counties,  red  clover  has  been  found  to  do  well  on  the  richer  soils, 
but  it  is  not  generally  cultivated.  Some  other  varieties,  such  as 
flag  grass,  “  nimble  will,”  <fcc.,  have  good  local  reputation. 

I^kuits,  in  great  variety,  flourish.  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  figs,  apricots,  pomegranates,  grapes,  melons,  berries,  &c., 
are  grown,  or  grow  spontaneously;  but  little  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  paid  to  fruit  culture,  except  for  home  consumption. 
The  Scuppernong  grape  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  in  Ma¬ 
rengo  County  to  be  entirely  free  from  rot,  and  to  yield  certainly 
and  largely.  In  Perry  County  3,000  to  4,000  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  per  acre,  valued  at  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  quart,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  unusual  yield.  A  farmer  in  Macon  County  realized 
$87.50  from  the  melons  grown  upon  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Talladega,  Ala.,  November  5,  1868. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Goddard: — 

Dear  Sir  :  *  *  *  I  will  briefly  notice,  seriatim ,  the  points  to 
which  you  call  attention  in  your  letter. 

1st.  Talladega  County  has  been  long  distinguished  for  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  soil,  but  after  a  constant  cultivation  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  unskillful  manner,  it  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  worn ;  but  being  composed  of  chocolate-colored  clay, 
mixed  with  some  sand  and  iron  ore,  it  is  susceptible  of  easy 
improvement.  No  system  of  manuring  has  ever  been  known  here. 
The  soil  has  yielded  so  freely  that  such  a  thing  has  rarely  ever 
been  thought  of.  Where  it  has  been  done,  however,  the  product¬ 
iveness  has  been  increased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  Of 
its  own  native  strength,  abused  as  it  has  been,  it  now  yields — of 
corn  from  ten  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre,  of  wheat  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  other  grain  in  proportion ;  of  cotton, 
from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre ;  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  abundantly.  The  price  ranges  from  six  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre. 

2d.  The  labor  consist^  mostly  of  freedmen,  at  ten  dollars  per 
month,  or  a  portion  of  the  crop — one-half  or  one-third,  according 
to  what  is  furnished  by  the  parties  for  making  the  crop.  What 
we  need  is  intelligent  laborers,  with  the  latest  and  most  approved 
labor-saving  machinery,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon. 

3d.  We  have  but  little  very  warm  weather  here.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  rises  sometimes  to  98°,  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  days, 
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vnt  we  have  throughout  the  summer,  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the 
Gulf  Sometimes  we  have  one  snow  during  the  winter  and  that 
on  v  two  or  three  inches  deep,  disappearing  in  a  day  or  two.  We 
have  had  two  light  frosts  up  to  this  time,  and ^they  occurred 
ha\  e  naa  i  »  mogt  of  llfe  m  the  North, 

Sd  1  5^1  to appreciate  L  mildnes,  and  de%h.Mnes,  of 
“k  climate,  and  especially-that  which  is  above  all-the  health- 

Thnbe/abSs ;  oak  (different  species)  hickory,  ash  pop 

lar  nine  &c  &c.  There  is  a  formation  of  marble  thirty  miles  in 

lengthin  this  county.  Iron  ore  abounds.  Limestone  everywhere, 

trStfCTCfiif  runs  through  this 
countv  thus  affording  communication  with  any  portion  of  the 
Unioif5  It  is  about  100  miles  to  Selma,  and  the  same  to  Rome, 
Georgia  either  of  which  is  a  good  market  for  every  thing  raised. 
The  town  of  Talladega,  which  is  immediately  on  this  road,  has 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  gro"'ing- 

6th  Good  school  and  religious  advantages.  There  are  tnree 
churches,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist,  and  four  or 

schools.^he  t  majority  0f  the  people  are  native  Americans— 

the  older  citizens  from  different  States. 

I  am  very  truly. 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  31,  1868. 

Dear  SiRt  Your  letter  of  the  29th  inst  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  this  State,  has  been  received. 

This  part  of  the  State  is  usually  called  the  cotton  belt  a 
of  country  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  and 
running  across  the  State  in  a  direction  near\y  ^"jfhTack 
It  is  a  very  fertile  region.  The  soil  is  generally  ncaily  > 
co"tainingya  large  pe?  cent,  of  lime.  The 

white-oak,  and  post-oak.  There  are,  however,  within  this  scop 
of  country,  tracts  of  land,  varying  in  extent  where  the  sod  is 
sandy.  The  growth,  long-leaf  pine.  This  was  the  great  plantm 
region  of  the  State.  The  lands  are  generally  °wned  m  la 
bodies,  and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  rn  j 
cotton.  The  large  proportion  of  the  black  population  is 
here,  and  the  tendency  of  those  found  in  other  Pa^ta  °f 1  J®  ®tion 
is  to  the  cotton  belt.  Lying  north  of  this  cotton  belt  is  a 
of  the  State  differing  widely  from  it.  The  climate  BOil,vanety, 
value  of  the  productions,  and  salubrious  climate,  aUmakcit 
of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Alleg  y 
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Mountains,  as  you  know,  enter  the  State  on  the  northeast  and 
while  they  diminish  in  height,  increase  in  width,  forming  a  coun¬ 
try  of  parallel  ridges  and  intervening  valleys  more  than°one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  across.  While  much  of  this  country  is  unfit  for  farming 
many  of  its  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  hills  abound  in 
mineral.  Springs  of  the  purest  water  are  abundant— the  streams 
afford  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and  the  finest  of  water-power 
As  to  the  productions,  cotton  grows  well ;  careful  cultivation 
has  been  known  to  produce  over  500  pounds  of  clean  cotton  to  the 
acre,  though  with  the  processes  usually  employed  not  half  that 
amount  is  produced.  Corn  grows  well,  better  than  in  the  North- 
ern  States,  though  not  so  abundant  in  its  yield  as  in  the  West 
Wheat  is  a  valuable  crop,  as  it  comes  into  market  before  the 
Northern  cropland  always  commands  the  highest  price.  As  fine 
fruit  as  the  continent  affords — apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes 
figs  pomegranates,  strawberries,  in  fact  all  the  fruits  of  the  United 
States  (except  the  oranges  of  Florida),  of  the  finest  quality  and 
tile  greatest  quantity,  may  be  produced.  The  hop-vine  grows 
■weH,  and  I  am  confident  the  yield  will  exceed  that  of  the  North 
and  YV  est.  Every  variety  of  vegetables  can  be  grown.  The  hilly 
portions  furnish  endless  pastures  for  sheep  and  cattle,  while 

food^or  Ws°ak>  and  Pme’ m  the  faU  and  winter>  afford  abundant 

feat  rhie  are  excedingly  abundant.  The  coal 
i  j  i  e®bracinS  a«  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles 

Slid  i  eqMlr!  ^  ^Pennsylvania.  The  Red  fountain,  so 
called  because  of  its  beds  of  red  iron  ore,  runs  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  across  the  State,  with  a  strata  of  solid  ore,  varying 
10m  two  to  eight  feet  thick.  Beds  of  brown  iron  ore  of  most 
marvelous  extent  and  of  the  finest  quality,  are  found  in  the 
counties  (ffBibb,  Shelby,  Jefferson,  Talladega,  St.  Clair  and  Clai- 

31  ^ere  are  found  also  beds  of  the  purest  limestone: 
v’  T1’  gray  and  van»ated ;  hydraulic  limestone;  litho- 
T’  manSanese,  sulphate  of  Baryta,  slate,  fire-proof 
stone,  flag-stone,  sand-stone,  equal  to  the  brown  stone  of  New 
1  ork,  porcelain  clay,  and  red  ochre.  In  short,  all  the  minerals  to 
neloimd  anywhere  in  the  Alleghany  Mountain  region,  from  New 
xork.  south wm-d,  are  here  in  Alabama. 

BpihlSfngi0n  is  P°Pulated  a,m°st  exclusively  by  white  people. 
Befoi  e  the  war,  when  the  wealth  of  the  State  was  engaged  in  the 
tuie  of  cotton,  its  vast  and  diversified  mineral  resources  were 
n  a.  great  measure  overlooked.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  on  the  globe.  Freed  from  the  rigor  of  Northern  winters 
by  its  latitude,  and  also  from  the  great  heat  of  the  Southern 
summers  by  its  elevation,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delight- 
mi  countries  to  be  found.  ° 

As  to  its  facilities  for  transportation,  the  Selma,  Rome  and: 
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Dalton  Railroad  runs  along  its  southeastern  border  for  its  whole 
length ;  the  South  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  now  in  process  of 
construction,  from  Montgomery  to  Decator,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  will  cross  it  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south. 

The  Mobile  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  will  run  through  it  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  The  Opelika  and  Elyton  Railroad 
will  pass  through  it  from  southeast  to  northwest,  so  that  it 
promises  at  no  distant  day  abundant  facilities  for  transportation. 

The  farming  lands  can  be  purchased  for  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre. 

What  this  country  needs  is  population  accustomed  to  improved 
modes  of  agriculture,  to  the  raising  of  stock,  to  mining  and 
manufacturing.  It  can  furnish  happy  and  thriving  homes  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  such.  In  every  neighborhood  will  be  found 
a  school-house  and  a  church,  although  the  educational  facilities 
are  confined  to  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  worship  to  the 
simplest  forms. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  we  think  no  State  in  the 
Union  promises  such  an  inviting  field  for  labor,  capital  and  enter¬ 
prise  as  Alabama. 

Respectfully, 

NEWMAN  &  HUGHES. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Goddard,  New  York. 


Florence,  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  1 
July  30,  1868.  J 

Sir  ;  Land  can  be  bought  here,  in  any  sized  body  wished  for, 
from  85  to  $10  an  acre,  which  will  produce  from  400  to  1,000  lbs. 
per  acre  of  cotton,  and  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of  corn ;  wheat, 
from  six  to  fifteen  bushels.  Our  county  is  as  healthy  as  any  in 
the  United  States.  The  Tennessee  River  passes  along  the  whole 
border;  it  is  well  watered  -with  springs,  creeks,  &c.  We  desire 
emigrants  above  all  things. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  STEWART. 


Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  August  5,  1868. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Dear  Sir  -  *  *  *  Our  soil  may  be  considered  old,  having 

been  in  cultivation  some  forty  years,  but  produces  exceedingly 
well,  especially  if  manured  a  little.  It  produces  from  five  to 
eight  barrels  of  com  per  acre,  withgood  seasons ;  and  from  500  to 
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800  lbs.  of  seed-cotton.  In  other  words,  three  acres  will  make  a 
good-sized  bale  of  picked  cotton.  It  produces  wheat,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  of  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre ;  sweet,  and  Irish  potatoes, 
and  fruits  of  every  kind,  in  abundance.  Our  country  is  rather 
scarce  of  water  and  wood ;  but  coal  is  convenient  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  on  the  railroad  running  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  landed  estates  are  generally  large,  but  the  owners  are  now 
willing  to  cut  them  up  into  small  tracts,  to  accommodate  pur¬ 
chasers,  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre.  The  negro,  or  black  labor,  is 
preferable,  as  they  are  better  able  to  stand  the  hot  sun ;  it  is  worth 
from  $8  to  $12  per  month,  and  rations  found.  White  laborers 
would  be  preferred  if  they  could  stand  the  sun,  though  a  great 
many  poor  white  people  are  leaving  our  mountains,  and  coming 
into  the  valley  on  the  large  plantations,  and  cultivating  the  soil 
on  shares,  or  some  are  renting  lands  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  acre.  We 
have  several  Northern  families  near  our  town,  from  Michigan  and 
other  Northern  States,  who  are  much  pleased  with  the  climate 
and  soil.  The  majority  of  our  people  are  Americans  from  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

We  are  convenient  to  the  Memphis  market,  160  miles,  and  can 
dispose  of  everything  we  can  produce  in  twenty-four  hours’  time. 
Our  people  are  anxious  for  emigrants  to  settle  here,  and  they  will 
be  kindly  received  and  welcomed  among  us.  Our  mountain  lands 
can  be  entered  at  12  £  cts.  per  acre,  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
grapes  and  fruits.  Yours,  &c., 

GEO.  W.  CREAMER. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Tins  State  possesses  many  characteristics  in  common  with 
Alabama,  which  forms  its  eastern  boundary.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  334  miles,  and  its  average  breadth,  150.  It 
contains  30,179,840  acres,  of  which  nearly  5,000,000  acres  are 
unsold  public  lands,  open  to  the  settler  under  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws,  although  probably  the  best  lands  are 
claimed  by  individuals,  as  in  other  long  settled  States.  The 
population  in  1860  was  791,395,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  was  colored.  The  total  population  is  now  estimated  at 
900,000. 

The  surface  of  Mississippi  is  generally  undulating,  with  a  pre¬ 
vailing  slope  to  the  south  and  southwest,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  general  course  of  its  numerous  streams.  It  possesses  no 
mountains ;  but  along  the  Mississippi  are  numerous  hills, 
called  bluffs,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet 
above  the  bottom  lands,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  river. 
This  bluff  region  forms,  with  some  exceptions,  a  belt  of  terri¬ 
tory  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  bordered  upon  the 
east  by  extensive  plains,  and  extending  north  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River.  The  bluff  region  is  fertile, 
and  covered  naturally  with  thick  forests  of  ash,  oak,  gum,  ma¬ 
ple,  poplar,  &c.  From  the  Yazoo  northward,  for  170  miles, 
embracing  the  valley  of  the  Yazoo,  is  a  vast  swampy  region, 
from  20  to  50  miles  in  width,  annually  overflowed  by  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Portions  of.  this  section  are  sufficiently  elevated  for 
cultivation,  and  are  of  astonishing  fertility,  producing  almost 
unequaled  crops  of  cotton  and  corn.  The  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State  are  generally  elevated  table-lands,  filled 
with  clear  running  streams,  very  healthy,  with  much  very  rich 
land,  adapted  to  cotton  and  corn.  In  some  portions  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  thin ;  and  the  loam  is  often  washed  away  by  the 
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rains  so  as  to  expose  tlie  sandy  subsoil.  The  bottoms  are  uni¬ 
versally  productive  and  desirable. 

In  the  northeast  is  the  “  Tombigbee,”  or  prairie  country, 
extending  for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  Alabama  line. 
This  region  is  level,  and  the  streams  are  sluggish.  The  soil  is 
an  inexhaustible  black  adhesive  loam,  of  great  fertility,  and 
yields  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  other  products. 

From  the  prairie  region  south,  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  surface  is  more  uneven  and  hilly,  with 
frequent  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  is  sometimes 
sandy,  and  is  not,  as  a  whole,  characterized  by  the  extreme  fer¬ 
tility  of  some  other  portions  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  as  in  Lauderdale,  abound  in  limestone  and  iron  ore.  This 
section  of  the  State  is  extremely  healthy,  and  while  not  produc¬ 
ing,  comparatively,  a  large  yield  of  cotton,  is  well  adapted  to 
grain,  and  is  famous  for  its  cattle. 

The  southern  counties,  for  100  miles  from  the  Gulf,  are 
generally  low  and  sandy.  They  are  covered  with  pine  forests, 
interspersed  with  swamps,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  their 
agricultural  capacity.  The  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  are 
probably  the  best  lands  of  the  State,  and  where  embankments 
are  established  to  protect  them  from  the  annual  destructive 
inundations  of  the  river,  they  will  equal  in  productiveness  any 
lands  upon  the  continent ;  and  their  “  inexhaustible  richness 
bids  defiance  even  to  the  appetite  of  the  devouring  cotton- 
plant.”  Commissioner  Wilson,  of  the  Land  Office,  says : — 
“  The  agricultural  capacity  of  Mississippi  is  incalculable.  In 
the  amount  of  land  reduced  to  cultivation,  the  returns  of  1860 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  of  sixty  per  cent,  in 
ten  years,  and  in  the  value  of  farms  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  of  over  200  per  cent.  The  live  stock  have,  on  the 
whole,  enlarged  their  numbers,  and  more  than  doubled  in 
value.  The  animal  products,  of  butter,  cheese,  wool,  slaugh¬ 
tered  animals,  and  honey,  have  increased  their  volume,  in 
some  cases,  fifty  per  cent.  The  cereal  crops,  with  tobacco,  cot¬ 
ton,  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  and  hay,  have  had  a  still  greater 
increment. 
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“  The  products  of  orchards  and  market  gardens  have  tripled 
and  quadrupled. 

“  The  reorganization  of  labor  will  require  time  after  the 
struggles  of  the  late  civil  war.  With  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  theory  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  State,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  Mississippi  will  yet  be 
one  of  the  great  productive  powers  of  American  civilization.” 

A  writer  in  the  American  Cyclopaedia  says : — “  The  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  a  favorable  climate,  give  to  Mississippi 
eminent  advantages  as  an  agricultural  State.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  has  such  alluvial 
lands  as  the  Mississippi  bottom  contains.  An  alluvial  plain, 
in  a  mild  climate,  level  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  of 
inexhaustible  fertility.  And  this  plain  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  State.  The  table-lands  of  the  north, 
the  loams  along  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
dark  and  heavy  prairie  lands,  and  th^  inland  bottoms,  are  of 
scarcely  less  fertility.  The  prairies,  especially  in  the  Tombig- 
bee  district,  furnish  excellent  pasturage.  The  climate  is  re¬ 
markably  equable ;  sugar  is  produced  in  the  south,  and  cotton 
forms  the  great  staple  of  a  large  part  of  the  State.  Wheat 
and  other  grains  occupy  the  northern  districts.  All  the 
fruits  of  temperate  climates  grow  here  in  perfection.  Plums, 
peaches,  and  figs,  are  abundant,  and  in  the  south,  the  orange. 
Most  of  the  streams  abound  in  fish.  Paroquets  are  seen  as  far 
north  as  Natchez,  and  wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.” 

The  climate  of  Mississippi  is  mild  and  generally  healthful. 
The  winters  average  coldef  by  a  few  degrees  than  points  in 
the  same  latitude  upon  the  coast. 

There  were  872  miles  of  railroad  completed  and  in  operation 
in  the  State  in  1860,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  railroad 
system  will  continue  rapidly  to  expand. 

Jackson,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Pearl  River,  45  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  from  which  point  it  is  connected  by  the 
Yieksburg  and  Meridan  Railway,  and  with  New  Orleans, 
distant  183  miles,  by  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  Railway.  It  is  regularly  built,  on  level  ground, 
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has  a  population  of  about  four  thousand  and  is  a  prominent 
depot. 

Natchez  is  also  the  center  of  a  large  cotton  trade.  It  is 
situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River, 
280  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
nearly  7,000.  Yicksburg,  408  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on 
the  river,  is  also  an  important  commercial  point.  This  city 
will  long  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  principal  objective 
points  in  the  late  war  of  secession.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Confederates  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  and  controlled  the 
navigation  of  the  river  until  its  final  capitulation  to  the  North¬ 
ern  army  under  General  Grant.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
about  5,000,  and  before  the  war  it  was  a  great  cotton  mart. 

The  tenor  of  all  our  letters  from  Mississippi  is,  that  im¬ 
migrants  are  earnestly  desired,  and  many  inducements  are 
offered  to  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  monthly  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  March,  1868 : — 

Value  of  Lands  as  Compared  with  1860. — Returns  from 
Mississippi  indicate  a  large  decrease  in  value  of  farm  lands  as 
compared  with  the  valuation  of  1860.  De  Soto  and  Tippah,  in 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State,  show  a  decrease  of  75 
and  50  per  cent.,  respectively,  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  political  and  financial  affairs,  and  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  the  cotton  culture  of  the  past.  In  De  Soto,  one 
year  ago,  farming  lands  would  sell  for  about  three-fourths  their 
value  in  1860,  but  the  financial  distress,  consequent  upon  the  fall 
of  cotton  prices,  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  land  on  the  market, 
and  reduced  the  price  to  very  low  figures,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  land  in  the  county  being  for  sale,  and  much  of  it  must 
be  disposed  of  at  forced  sale,  it  having  been  mortgaged  for  sup¬ 
plies,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  counties,  largely 
engaged  in  cotton  culture.  Along  the  central  tier  of  counties, 
Kemper  reports  a  decrease  of  75  per  cent. ;  Lauderdale,  70  to  80; 
Winston,  66  to  75;  Attala,  66;  Leake,  50;  Washington,  75; 
Yazoo,  66  ;  Madison,  60  to  70  ;  Hinds,  75 — with  few  sales  at  any 
price.  In  Pike  County,  in  the  south,  bordering  on  Louisiana, 
farming  lands  have  fallen  in  value  50  per  cent.,  except  those  ad¬ 
jacent  to  railroads,  while  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Marion  the 
decrease  is  set  down  at  75  per  cent.  The  average  depreciation 
throughout  the  State  is  65  per  cent. 
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Price  op  Laxds. — Half  of  the  land  of  Mississippi  is  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  farms,  and  only  a  third  of  the  area  in  farms  has  ever  been 
at  one  time  under  improvement.  In  the  best  cotton  districts, 
cultivated  lands  have  been  comparatively  high,  but  few  were 
ever  held  at  their  intrinsic  value,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
unoccupied  area  in  the  southwest.  In  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State,  between  the  capital,  Jackson,  and  Mobile,  in  Alar 
bama,  the  population  is  sparse,  the  land  mostly  is  unentered,  the 
soil  sandy,  with  a  small  extent  of  rich  creek  bottoms,  the  price 
of  unimproved  tracts  varying  from  twelve  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
acre.  The  growth  is  composed  of  oaks,  hickory,  gum,  cypress, 
and  long-leafed  pine,  the  latter  predominating,  of  great  height 
and  size,  of  industrial  importance  in  connection  with  turpentine¬ 
making  and  lumbering.  The  soil,  like  other  sandy  loams,  is 
easily  worked,  and  productive  for  a  few  years,  becoming  exhaust¬ 
ed  with  constant  cropping  and  no  fertilizing.  A  bale  of  cotton 
per  acre  has  been  obtained  upon  such  soil ;  sweet  potatoes  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  are  easily  produced,  and  might  prove  a  source 
of  large  revenue  under  the  new  mode  of  slicing  and  drying  for 
distant  markets ;  the  castor-oil  bean  grows  finely  here,  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  profit  and  improvement  to  the  soil ;  peaches 
are  a  sure  and  abundant  crop,  beginning  to  bear  in  three  years 
from  the  seed ;  and  wool-growing  will  prove  remunerative  and  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  tillage  farming,  wild  grasses  everywhere 
abounding,  succulent  and  rank  in  growth  by  the  middle  of 
F  ebruary. 

The  water  is  excellent,  and  the  climate  healthy.  All  that  is 
needed  to  start  this  region  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  is  a  rail¬ 
road  to  the  Gulf  coast  from  some  point  on  the  Mississippi  Central. 
With  such  a  road,  land  now  a  drug  at  12^  cents  per  acre,  would 
be  greedly  taken  at  $1,  and  eventually,  with  improvements,  would 
be  cheap  at  $20.  Similar  lands,  though  generally  better,  on  the 
line  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  road,  west 
of  Pearl  River,  are  now  attainable  at  $5  to  $10,  or  $20,  near 
stations,  and  are  bargains  at  those  prices.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  unimproved  tracts  average  about  $1  per  acre ;  in 
Hinds  County,  $2.50;  in  Madison,  $2  ;  in  Washington,  on  the 
river,  fine  Mississippi  bottoms,  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
$5  per  acre.  On  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  $2.50 
is  a  common  price.  The  Hinds  and  Madison  County  unimproved 
lands  will  yield  300  pounds  ginned  cotton,  25  bushels  of  com 
or  200  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre  without  manure.  Pro¬ 
ductive  tracts  in  Yazoo  can  be  purchased  for  50  cents  per  acre, 
In  De  Soto  are  some  sixty  sections  of  “Mississippi  bottom”  at 
$4  or  less,  per  acre. 

The  following  statement  concerning  wild  lands  in  Pike  County, 
is  made  by  Wm.  H.  Garland,  correspondent  for  that  county:— 
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“  The  average  value  of  wild  or  unimproved  lands,  within  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  three  or  four  miles  of  a  railroad  depot,  is  about  $5  per 
acre,  but  taking  the  whole  county  it  is  about  50  cents  per  acre. 
The  general  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating,  marked  by 
long  leading  ridges,- which  divide  the  water-courses.  The  bot¬ 
tom  lands  are  hommock,  and  are  very  productive,  except  where 
there  is  too  much  sand.” 

The  southern  portion  of  the  State,  west  of  Pearl  River,  is  very 
similar  in  character  of  soil  to  western  Tennessee.  The  surface  is 
a  loam,  enriched  with  humus,  underlaid  with  a  stiff  clay  inter¬ 
mixed  with  loam,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel. 
Numerous  water-courses  drained  bottom  lands,  varying  from  a 
few  rods  to  a  mile  in  width,  still  richer  in  plant  food,  and  endur- 
ingly  productive.  This  region,  like  that  east  of  Pearl  River,  is 
well  wooded  with  several  species  of  oak,  hickory,  beech,  poplar, 
cypress,  magnolia,  &c.,  from  which  considerable  lumber  has  been 
profitably  manufactured.  The  soil  in  Hinds,  Warren,  and  Mad¬ 
ison  contains  limestone  and  marls,  and  is  exceedingly  productive. 
Much  of  the  soil  in  the  northern  counties  is  very  productive,  and 
from  Vicksburg  to  Memphis  its  fertility  is  unsurpassed,  and  its 
timber  of  enormous  growth.  Some  of  these  counties  report  no 
minerals,  “  not  even  a  grain  of  sand,”  the  soil  being  an  unmixed 
alluvial  deposit  of  unknown  depth. 

Our  correspondent  in  Pike  County  says : — 

“  The  altitude  of  this  place  and  some  of  the  adjoining  hills  being 
500  feet  above  the  gulf,  gives  the  pine  a  closeness  of  texture  that 
makes  it  very  valuable.  These  forests  will  afford  an  average  of 
10,000  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre.  Saw-mills  in  the  range  of 
transportation  were  doing  well  until  the  prostration  of  the  country. 
Now,  as  the  lumber  can  not  be  sold  for  cash,  there  is  not  enough 
capital  in  the  country  to  run  the  mills,  and  most  of  them  are 
idle.” 

_  Cotton. — Cotton  is  the  only  specialty  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Mississippi  has  taken  the  lead  as  a  cotton-growing  State, 
and  at  one  time  produced  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States.  Our  correspondent  in  De  Soto  County,  in  giving  the 
local  production  of  cotton  for  the  years  subsequent  to  and  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war,  illustrates  very  fairly  the  proportionate  product 
of  the  whole  cotton-growing  belt  in  those  years.  He  says : — 
“The  yield  in  1860  was  40,000  bales;  in  1866,  16,000  ;  and  in 
1867,  about  20,000.  In  1866,  the  culture  of  cotton  yielded  a  fair 
profit ;  in  1867,  not  one  pound  has  paid  the  cost  of  production.” 
He  further  says : — 

_  “  Wheat  grows  well  here,  and  can  be  produced  in  quantities  to 
yield  a  good  profit — the  average  yield  being  about  ten  bushels 
per  acre.  Our  best  lands  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels, 
and  by  manuring,  a  greater  yield  may  be  realized  from  average 
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lands.  But  wheat  and  cotton  can  not  be  grown  by  the  same  set 
of  hands  because  the  sowing  season  of  wheat  conflicts  with  the 
picking  of  cotton,  and  the  harvesting  of  wheat  comes  at  the  most 
important  season  for  working  and  thinning  the  cotton  plant,  a  few 
days  in  the  early  part  of  June  being  the  most  important  of  any 

in  the  whole  cultivating  season.”  . 

In  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  Washington  County,  “wheat  was 
erown  during  the  war,  and  its  yield  was  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
White  and  red  varieties  have  been  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Yazoo  •  white  preferred,  as  less  liable  to  rust.  In  Leake,  a  prefer¬ 
ence  is’criven  to  the  hardier  red  wheat.  Red  wheat  is  preferred 
in  Winston.  In  Pike,  little  attention  is  paid  to  wheat,  “  though 
the  grain  is  plump  and  the  bran  is  thinner  than  in  more  nor  them 
latitudes.”  In  De  Soto,  “wheat  has  never  been  to  any  extent  an 
article  made  for  market,  though  the  county  has  two  or  three 
times  before  1860  sent  the  first  to  the  St.  Louis  market.  In  I860, 
fully  half  the  flour  consumed  was  grown  here ;  in  1866  ancl  1867, 
very  little  wTas  grown,  though  the  land  in  wheat  in  1867  yielded 
a  good  crop.  A  very  large  breadth  of  land  is  now  in  wheat. 
The  usual  time  of  sowing  is  between  the  15th  of  October  and 
first  of  November,  though  many  sow  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
and  some  in  the  latter  portion  of  September.  The  time  of  harvest¬ 
ing  is  generally  the  last  week  in  May  ;  early  varieties  with  good 
season,  are  cut  somewhat  earlier.  The  length  of  the  season  l 
variously  stated,  from  six  to  twelve  months.  The  fact  is,  that 
stock  are  never  fed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  with  the  exception 
of  horses  and  mules.  Sheep  and  cattle  pick  up  their  living  in  the 
whiter  months,  as  in  summer.  It  is  true  that  sheep  and  homed 
stock,  as  well  as  horses,  are  sometimes  treated  to  occasional 
winter  pasturage  upon  rye  or  barley  sown  in  September, 
this  help  it  is  possible  to  keep  large  flocks  of  sheep,  with  httl 
expense ;  and  other  kinds  of  farm  animals  may  be  brought  througn 
the  winter  in  good  condition  without  other  feed.  Hie  price 
pasturage  is  estimated  at  very  low  rates ;  in  some  counties  as  low 
as  $2  or  $3  per  season,  while  others  range  higher,  up  to  *  i  1 
month.  ,  .  .-.i  OT1(i 

Fms  and  peaches  everywhere  abound,  growing  rapidly  anu 
bearing  profusely  and  surely.  Until  lately  no  profit  was  (|en' 
from  them,  and  now  only  on  the  line  of  railroad  running  length 
wise  through  the  State.  Formerly  peaches  were  pecuniarily 
profitable  only  in  pork-making.  The  crop  is  very  sure  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  State ;  in  the  northern,  it  is  sometimes 
iniured  by  frosts.  ,  ,  .  .  .,  „i.* 

Apples  do  pretty  well,  if  kinds  are  selected  which  suit  the  cn 
mate.  Small  fruits  produce  in  great  abundance.  The  pear  is  apu 
to  blight,  but  is  favorably  mentioned  in  some  localities.  P 
do  well  in  the  poorest  soils,  and  are  free  from  disease ;  the 
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ford,  Prolific,  Lenoir,  Diana,  Concord,  and  Catawba,  are  mentioned 
with  approval  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Washington  says: —  1 

“  The  peach  succeeds  remarkably  well ;  the  trees  are  often  from 
a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  know  some  18  years 
old.  One  tree  will  yield  more  fruit  than  four  in  New  Jersey.” 


COBBESPONDElfCE. 

The  following  comprehensive  and  interesting  communica¬ 
tion  is  from  a  prominent  gentleman  of  Vicksburg,  and  will 
repay  a  careful  reading: — 


Vicksbueg,  Miss.,  July  30,-1868. 
Deae  Sie  :  Before  the  war  I  was  a  cotton-planter,  and  had  been 
lor  twenty-seven  years,  living  on  one  of  my  plantations,  where  I 
made  from  500  to  600  bales  of  cotton,  managed  the  general  affairs 
ol  the  plantation  up  to  the  year  1861,  and  thus  became  familiar 
*rpTe  Jetails  of  Panting.  I  planted  on  the  alluvial  land. 
1st.  1  he  character  of  the  alluvial  land  for  productiveness  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Cotton  was  our  staple  pro¬ 
duction  I  have  raised  two  bales  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
believe  that  as  much  as  three  bales  have  been  produced,  and  100 
bushels  ot  corn  Our  average  crop,  however,  was  about  one  500 
pound  bale  to  the  acre,  and  40  bushels  corn  to  acre.  The  most 
favorably  located  alluvial  land,  perfectly  free  from  overflow  with 
hne  improvements,  i.  e.,  with  good  dwelling  and  quarters,  steam 
gln;  half  the  land  cleared  for  cultiva- 

S  i  ?  \0.Ught  for  fl’0m  110  t0  820  Per  acre-  Land  equally 
fpv  d’  hu.\  SabJec^  overflow  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
baZht  8ltaatedbacka  Sh°rt  distance  from  the  river,  can  be 

at  from  g-M?  t0  $5  P°r  aC/e‘  0ur  bil1  lands  caa  be  bought 
+1  to/10  per  acre,  and  some  even  at  $2  and  S3,  owino- 

half ^?bafeann/,TVemei1Ctt0  river°r  railroad‘  TheJ  wiU  Yield 
lta  ?nd  about  25  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

to  aUuvS  hi  bi°  °A]ands.°f  b^  quality,  which  are  second  only 
to  Jin™  1  ds  °f.  Mississippi  River,  can  be  bought  for  from  $5 
Hbale  ?oertre’  WUh  5ne  lmProvements.  They  yield  from  f  to 

XTi^ot^^i"  much  cora  as  tbe  best  alluvial  laads* 

T,  ;VS  ab°ut  40  bushels  average,  but  sometimes  75  and  80. 
ofinoTi  w  can  be  ralsed  on  any  of  lhese  lands,  at  the  rate 
SweJfoott  °  he  acre’ but  v’ill  not  keep  through  the  summer, 
thf  Icre  P  TWS  "5  Te<?  at  tJe  rate  of  500  t0  ^0Q0  bushels  to 
the  richer  £dS  dy  “  pr°duCeS  tbem  as  weU  or  b<*ter  than 
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Turnips  if  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  and  the  season 
favorable,  generally  make  at  least  600  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  ruta-bao-a  is*  the  best  variety  for  this  climate,  both  for  the 
table  and  stock.  They  ought  to  be  planted  by  the  first  of  July 
and  cultivated,  but  will  make  a  good  crop  planted  the  first  of 
September.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  lettuce,  beets, 

watermelons,  and  cantaloupes,  are  perfect.  ■ 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  all  the  cereals  do  well  in  this  climate. 
The  peach  "rows  to  great  perfection ;  and  any  man  of  industry 
can  have  peaches  from  the  seed  in  two  years.  Pears  and  plums, 
figs,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  all  grow  here  in  the 

S1Gmptes^  apples^&c.,  do  well,  but  not  as  well  as  the  other  fruits. 
The  fig  is  the  most  delicious  and  healthy  fruit,  and  bears  nearly 

all  the  summer.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  „ 

2d  Price  of  labor  this  year  has  ruled  low,  and  the  supply  has 
been  abundant,  but  the  two  previous  years  it  averaged  at  least 
$12  per  month  and  found.  The  supply  is  limited  when  compared 
with  our  open  land— not  more  than  half  of  which  could  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  present  population,  even  if  all  were  disposed  to  work. 
Field  hands  are  most  needed.  .  TT .  , 

3d.  Our  climate  is  the  most  genial  and  delightful  m  the  United 
States :  our  summers  more  pleasant  than  winter.  We  never  have 
the  extreme  heat  found  in  the  West.  Sunstroke  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence.  We  have  a  breeze,  generally,  day  and  night.  Persons 
coming  here  have  to  undergo  an  acclimating,  which  is  generally 
mild,  especially  if  they  are  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  me 
writer  raised  a  family  of  eight  children  on  the  alluvial  land  and 
owned  a  plantation  where  there  were  100  negroes,  and  out  of  that 
number  at  one  period  in  three  years  there  was  but  one  death. 
White  people  are  equally  healthy.  White  men  can  raise  cotton,  as  I 
will  attempt  to  prove,  with  but  little  exposure  or  risk  of  sickness. 
Chills  and  fevers,  of  a  milder  type  than  they  have  in  Illinois,  is 
the  principal  disease ;  in  fact,  almost  the  only  one  peculiar  to  the 
climate.  Yellow  fever  is  never  found  in  the  country,  even  a  mile 
from  a  city  where  it  prevails.  .  .  , 

4th.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  abound  in  the  finest  oak  timber 
in  the  world.  Large  bodies  of  white-oak  may  be  found  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  our  cypress,  which  only  grows  in  low  oJ, 
lands,  is  the  great  timber  of  the  country.  It  makes  the  best  fence 
rails,  shingles,  pickets,  posts,  and  rails,  split  boards  6  feet  long,  o 
even  8  and  10,  and  saws  into  the  finest  plank,  studding,  ffooimg, 
weather-boarding,  &c.  There  is  no  kind  of  building  that  can  ” 
be  done  with  cypress,  and  it  lasts,  exposed  as  shingles,  fence  r  > 
&c.,  for  30  years,  while  under  shelter  it  would  probably. las 
years;  and  it  has  been  dug  up  out  of  the  ground  where  wpro 
bly  had  kept  sound  1,000  years.  Pine  is  not  found  m  Last  eouiw- 
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ana  or  West  Mississippi  A  large  lumber  trade  is  now  going  on  be- 
tween  Vicksburg  and  St.  Louis,  every  packet  taking  from  our 
wharf  thousands  of  feet  of  cypress  lumber,  sawed  here,  and  pine 
brought  from  East  Mississippi  on  railroad. 

6th.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  the  planter  or  farmer 
can  send  any  of  his  products  to  market  with  convenience. 

One  man,  living  fifty  miles  above  Vicksburg,  made  $3  000  this 
year,  shipping  roasting-ears  to  St.  Louis  in  June  and  July.  An¬ 
other  made  $1,500  from  five  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  shipped  to  St. 
Louis  in  May  and  June.  Our  whole  country  is  so  well  supplied 
with  navigable  streams  and  railroads,  that  no  one  has  to  haul  to 
market  over  25  miles;  and  on  the  alluvial  lands  we  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  natural  canals  that  only  require  clearing  of  trees 
and  brush  to  make  them  navigable  six  months  of  the  year.  No 
improvements  were  made  on  them  before  the  war. 

7th.  Schools  are  to  be  found  in  most  neighborhoods,  and  coun¬ 
try  and  village  churches  are  found  in  many  localities.  There  are 
but  tew  people  so  situated  that  they  can  not  reach  a  church  or 
school-house,  though  the  country  is  not  settled— so  as  to  make 
these  things  as  common  as  in  the  West  or  North. 

In  the  river  counties,  the  large  majority  of  the  people  are 
Africans  a  docile  people,  inoffensive  if  let  alone,  and  not  improp¬ 
erly  advised ;  naturally  indolent,  but  small  planters  have  worked 
them  profitably,  especially  planters  who  will  work  with  them. 


Immigrants’  Cotton  Plantation. 

We  will  suppose  that  three  persons,  able  to  work,  compose  the 
family,  and  the  location  on  good  upland — arrival  on  the  plantation 
1st  January : — 


Outfit. — One  mule  worth . $150  00 

One  plow  and  gear .  8  00 

One  harrow,  iron  tooth .  4  00 

One  ax  and  three  hoes  .  250 

One  light  wagon  for  one  horse .  50  00 


$214  50 

We  will  give  them  30  acres  for  cultivation,  which  would  be 
divided  as  follows 

9  acres  in  cotton. 

15  acres  in  corn. 

3  acres  in  oats. 

1  acre  in  sweet  potatoes. 

1  acre  in  early  field  peas. 

1  acre  in  Irish  potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables. 
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If  cotton  or  corn  had  been  planted  on  the  land  the  previous 
vear  thetwo  hands  could  clear  off  the  ground  for  the  plow  as 
1st  as  the  one  could  plow  it.  Giving  the  month  of  January  for 
repairing^ fences  and  fixing  the  place  up,  plowing  might  be  com- 

“Tst" The  ltaeellFtTa,S'  should  he  plowed  well  and  the 
oats  sowed  and  harrowed  in,  which  would  take  about  thiee  days. 
Then  the  garden  spot  plowed  deep  and  put  m  good  order  lor 
planting  fifst,  garden  peas,  Irish  potatoes  sow  cabbage  seed,  let¬ 
tuce  and  radishes,  all  of  which  could  be  done  in  one  day. 

Feb  5th.  Commence  plowing  the  ground  for  corn,  which  should 
be  done  by  throwing  up  ridges  from  3  to  5  feet  apart,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  soil;  say,  the  preparation  ot  the  corn  land 
would  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  March.  Then  ridge  up  the  cot- 
ton  land  in  same  way,  plowing  deep  and  thoroughly,  which  could 
be  completed  by  the  12th  of  March,  allowing  for  some  rainy 

^Sar  12th.  Plant  corn,  dropping  from  2  to  3  feet  apart  m  the 
drill  covering  it  with  the  plow,  and  harrow  off;  all  of  which  could 

l*r,rtSia  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  iu  a  tag 

bed,  say  three  feet  wide,  each  potato  being  P^^^which  cln 
touch  the  others ;  cover  them  over  with  light  earth,  all  of  which  ca 

beFr°om  15th  March^to^lOth  April  might  bn  devoted  mostly  to 

April  12th.  Commence  working  in  corn,  and  all  of  Apni  and  to 
10th  May  may  be  devoted  to  culture  of  corn  and  garden,  not 
forgetting  about  10th  to  15th  to  plant  the  acre  of  sPec^d  Pea  * . 

flay  10th.  The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop  would  commence, 
one  hand,  running  a  side  scraper  on  each  side  of  the  cott  , 
could  go  over  the  nine  acres  in  two  days,  and  the  plow  could Lb 
aside,  and  the  three  hands  could  scrape  the  nine  acres  of  cotton  with 
the  hoe  in  about  three  days,  and  the  plow  could  then  be  used  to 
mold  the  cotton ;  whilst  the  two  hoe  hands  followed,  dr  g 
the  dirt  around  the  stalks  and  thinning  the  cotton  to  a  more 
feet  stand.  Plow  and  hoe  work  taking  about  five  more  day 
After  this  work  was  completed  the  corn  would  re^mr®  J  v\0^. 
atrain,  and  the  oats  could  be  cut  and  stacked  or  housed,  lh  P 
ing  of  fifteen  acres  of  corn  would  take  about  ten  days>  ^ 
which  work  could  be  completed  by  1st  June  After  1st .m  y, . 
all  wet  weather,  the  sweet  potato  ground  being  P™)pm  , 
plants  should  be  drawn  from  the  bed  and  set  on  the  G  j,e 

Lild  be  kept  up  till  1st  July,  and  even  the  oats  patch  cou  ^ 
planted  after  the  crop  was  taken  off,  in  sweet  potatoes,  > 
field  peas,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  leisure  to  do  it. 
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10th  of  June  the  cotton  would  require  a  plowing,  and  the  hoes 
should  follow  and  take  out  what  weeds  were  left  in  the  drill ;  all 
of  which  work  could  be  completed  in  six  days. 

June  15th.  Plow  the  corn  again,  and  plant,  either  in  drills  or  by 
sowing  broadcast,  the  yellow  field  pea,  all  of  which  would  not  re¬ 
quire  over  8  or  10  days,  and  the  corn  could  then  be  laid  by. 

About  1st  July,  run  the  sweep  through  the  cotton  to  clean 
the  middles,  which  could  be  done  in  three  days,  and  the  hoes 
could  pass  over  it  in  about  same  time.  If  it  required  any  more 
work  it  would  not  exceed  three  days,  about  the  middle  or  last  of 
July,  to  run  the  sweep  once  or  twice  in  the  middle.  Thus  the 
work  of  cultivation  would  be  completed  early  in  July,  after  which 
all  the  crops  could  stand  in  the  field  till  October  or  November. 
Turnips  ought  to  be  planted,  if  ruta  bagas  (which  are  the  best), 
about  1st  July,  and  if  other  varieties,  in  August  or  1st  September. 

Cotton  will  stand  longer  in  the  field  without  injury  than  any 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  half  the  cotton 
crop  was  gathered  after  the  1st  of  November,  in  the  healthy  seaf- 
son  of  the  year,  and  planters  were  picking  cotton,  when  from  12 
to  15  acres  were  planted  to  the  hand,  till  1st  March.  The  con¬ 
tractors,  for  saving  abandoned  cotton  in  1863,  picked  the  crop 
raised  in  1862,  in  March  and  April.  An  immigrant  raising  one 
quarter  of  a  crop,  could  put  off  gathering  it  till  January  if  he  chose, 
and  coul  J  gather  when  all  the  cotton  was  open,  the  product  of 
duct  of  three  acres  in  one  month,  even  if  it  was  three  bales. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  plan  of  planting  would  be,  on 


uplands,  say — 

5  bales  of  cotton,  worth .  $500 

15  acres  corn,  25  bushels  per  acre .  375 

Gross  crop .  $875 


or  double  that  on  alluvial  land.  Sweet  potatoes,  oats,  and  other 
crops,  would  go  far  toward  supporting  the  family. 

The  second  year  the  immigrant  could  plant  3  acres  of  wheat, 
and  enlarge  other  crops,  raise  his  own  pork,  and  make  the  place 
support  the  family ;  still  planting  the  same  corn  and  cotton.  Or, 
if  he  was  disposed  to  enlarge  his  planting,  he  might  hire  one  or 
two  negroes,  and  plant  double  the  quantity  of  cotton,  letting  the 
negroes  gather  cotton  from  1st  September  and  the  immigrants 
joining  them  1st  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  cool  and 
pleasant.  The  third  year,  the  immigrant  could  put  in  six  acres 
to  the  hand  for  his  family,  and  work  through  the  season  with 
safety,  as  he  would  then  be  fully  acclimated. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  D.  BOWMAN. 

F.  B.  Goddard,  Esq.,  New  York. 
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The  postmaster  at  Brookhaven,  Lawrence  County,  writes 
July  30,  1868 

*  *  The  lands  in  this  county  consist  of  bottom  land,  at  75 
cents  per  acre  (average  price) ;  table-land,  at  50  cents  per  acre; 
rolling  land,  at  25  cents  per  acre;  and  pine  woods  at  12|  cents 
per  acre.  Good  water  throughout  the  county,  and  very  healthy. 
Crops-cotton,  corn,  wipes,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  pine  lumber,  rice  and 
tobacco.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  law-abiding,  and  rowdy¬ 
ism  is  scarce. 

A  correspondent  writes  from — 

Brookyille,  Noxubee  County,  Miss.,  ) 
August  5,  1868.  j 

By  reference  to  the  map  you  .will  find  this  place  situated  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  country  is  rich  in  prairie  and 
“  post  oak”  lands,  that  sold  before  the  war  from  $25  to  $40  per 
acre.  This  belt  of  prairie  land  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  say  20 
miles  wide,  extending  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  *  *  Now 
worth  $7  to  $15  per  acre. 

1st.  Summers  warm,  but  not  oppressive ;  nights  cool,  good 
breezes ;  winters  mild,  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze  water ;  very 
healthy. 

2d.  No  mineral  or  coal;  timber  plenty. 

3d.  Cotton  and  corn  the  chief  staples,  250  pounds  of  lint  cotton 
to  the  acre,  and  30  bushels  of  com,  the  average  crop.  Corn 
generally  sells  at  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  Good  for  12  to  15 
bushels  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  all  small  grain.  Every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  and  fruit. 

4th.  180  miles  from  Mobile,  accessible  by  railroad  or  river 
navigation. 

5  th.  Schools  and  churches  abundant. 

6th.  The  people  native  born  Southerners.  This  county  contains 
about  12,000  whites  and  14,000  blacks,  formerly  all  slaves,  now 
worthless  as  members  of  society,  and  not  good  laborers.  They 
work  very  well  in  the  field,  but  will  not  keep  up  the  farm  repairs 
and  care  for  stock. 

The  people  are  polite  and  courteous,  and  would  hail  new  white 
settlers  or  immigrants  among  them,  rent  them  lands,  work  on 
shares,  or  hire  by  the  month. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  I  will  state  that  I  am  a  planter, 
owning  3,000  acres  of  land,  2,300  tillable,  which  was  worth 
$40  before  the  war,  and  sold  for  that  (a  part  of  it)  in  1858.  It  is 
21  miles  from  Brookville,  a  thrifty  railroad  town,  ten  miles  from 
Macon,  the  county  seat,  and  twenty  miles  from  Columbus,  a  town 
of  6,000  inhabitants.  I  raise  corn  and  cotton,  and  worked  147 
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black  laborers  last  year.  This  year  some  less.  Give  them  one- 
fourth  of  all  that  is  made,  furnishing  food  and  lodging. 

This  labor  will  not  do.  They  work  well  (i.  e.,  some  of  them) 
but  neglect  the  stock  and  kill  off  the  hogs.  This  is  done  by  the 
idlers,  who  will  not  take  permanent  work. 


Fred.  B.  Goddard,  Esq. 


Port  Gibsox,  Miss.,  August  3,  1868. 


Sir  :  Having  resided  in  this  and  one  of  the  adjoining  counties 
for  many  years,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  my  acquaintance 
is  very  general,  both  with  the  people  and  the  lands,  and'  in  fact 
with  all  the  subjects  upon  which  you  solicit  information. 

J ust  at  this  time  lands  have  no  market,  and  no  sales  are  bein<* 
made,  although  all  the  lands  in  the  State  are  “for  Bala”  One 
cause  of  this  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  capital  and  industrv 
resulting  from  the  war. 


•  *  The  lands  are  excellent.  Cotton  and  corn,  peas  and 

potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet),  are  the  chief  products  ;  but  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  to  a  great  diversity  of  crops.  Labor  is 
exceeding  low,  and  can  be  had  by  paying  employees  $5  or  $G 
per  month.  Cotton  culture,  by  Northern  or  Southern  men,  pays  a 
splendid  profit  when  conducted  with  skill,  and  energy,  and  sufficient 
means.  Very  little  means  or  skill  is  necessary ;  the  main  desidera¬ 
tum  is  energy.  The  negroes  will  work  well,  if  well  paid. 

Timber  excellent  and  abundant.  Health  first-rate.  Markets 
New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Memphis,  Louisville,  &c.,  accessible  bv 
Mississippi  River  and  railroad.  J 

Respectfully  yours, 


J.  S.  MORRIS. 


Mr.  P.  R.  Leatherman  writes  from  Woodville,  Wilkinson; 
County,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  August,  1868  : 

Cotton  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  export  from  this  country.  It 
was  deemed  the  most  valuable  product  we  could  raise,  because 
the  soil,  climate,  and  kind  of  labor  we  had,  were  all  well  adapted 
to  its  culture.  And  our  labor  was  not  well  suited  for  any  other 
employment ;  for,  be  it  known  to  all  men,  that  the  culture  of 
cotton,  is  a  very  simple  process  ;  for  which  reason  alone,  the  neoro 
was  better  suited  to  that  occupation  than  any  employment  whtch 
might  require  the  least  ingenuity  and  skill.  This  is  the  reason  we 
devoted  all  our  energies  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

Let  no  one  therefore,  imagine  that  the  culture  of  cotton  is  not 
adapted  to  the  labor  of  white  men  from  the  North  and  from 
Jturope.  With  their  industry  and  intelligence,  they  would  very 
soon  be  able  to  produce  two  or  three  times  as  much  cotton  to  the 
30 
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hand  as  the  negro  can,  and  would  easily  improve  the  quality  of  the 
article  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cotton  plant  is 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  both  as  to  the  quantity  which 
pach  stalk  will  yield,  and  the  quality  of  the  lmt. 

*  *  *  *  Away  with  the  foolish  belief  that  negroes  only  can 
raise  cotton  profitably ;  it  is  the  only  thing  they  are  capable  of 
raising  successfully,  because  its  culture  is  simple  and  adapted  to 
the  labor  of  any  person  either  male  or  female.  Little  boys  and 
girls  can  assist  in  its  cultivation.  _  .  e 

s  *  *  *  *  Thousands  aud  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  ot  onr 
best  lands  are  lying  uncultivated  now,  and  we  are  ready  to  sell 
them  at  low  rates  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase,  or  farm  them 
out  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  buy,  and  furnish  them  with  every 
facility  for  making  crops. 

Mr.  Fleming  Hodges,  a  well  known  and  respected  citizen 
of  Mississippi,  who,  before  the  war  paid  taxes  on  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  which  he  had  accumulated  as  a  tiller 
of  the  soil,  thus  writes  us  from  Okalona,  Chickasaw  County, 
August  4, 1868  : — 

*  *  *  *  I  have  about  5,000  acres  of  fine  improved  land; 

3,000  acres  are  the  finest  upland  in  this  vicinity,  fertile,  convenient 
to  railroad,  and  the  most  healthy  country  I  was  ever  m.  Now 
for  my  object ;  I  want  100  families  of  good  laborers  to  locate  on 

myi  wUUumish  their  outfit  for  the  first  year  and  lease  them  mj 
lands  as  long  as  they  wish  them.  I  know  the  value  of  this  bnd 
of  proposition  from  most  men,  but  I  refer  you  to,  &c.,  &c.,  who 
know  me  well  by  character,  and  can  tell  you,  <fcc. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Hazes,  of  Okalona,  writes  on  the  31st  of  July 

*  *  *  *  After  reading  carefully  your  circular  and  letter, 

my  neighbors  said  to  me,  “  Colonel,  write  to  Mr.  o  >  ^ 
say  for  us  all,  that  Mississippians  would  dispose  of  tw  ^  d  ._ 

their  lands  to  English,  German,  or  any  other  good  class  otem 
grants,  at  nominal  prices,  and  do  all  m  their  power  t  T  f.  ®  ended 
kindly  aid— and  God  bless  his  work.”— August  6th.  I  suspenoec 
this  letter,  commenced  on  the  31st  of  July,  at  the  requ  to  a  Rail- 
Bretney  and  Mayor  B.  H.  Shephard,  who  were  delegate  to  a 
road  Convention  called  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  order  that  ; 

, _ f . . m  vTrif .  mnnincrironi  meiupu" 


roaa  ^onveiiuuu  uaueu  . 

you  the  prospectus  of  a  new  railroad,  to  wit,  running  piu 
to  Selma,  via  Holly  Springs  and  Okalona.  It  is  nowd  ^ 

upon,  and  the  survey  of  said  road  will  commence  next  L  ,  ’  and 
chartered  aa  the  “  Memphis  Holly  Spnngs,  Okalona  » 
Selma  Railroad,”  connecting  at  Selma  with  the  Charlesto 
Savannah  Railroad. 
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They  propose  to  enter  all  lands  contiguous  to  this  road  as 
stock,  at  $1  to  $3  per  acre ;  to  give  to  emigrants  twenty  acres 
per  family  anywhere  on  the  line  of  this  road,  and  to  sell  them  as 
much,  m  addition  to  this  twenty  acres,  as  they  wish  to  buy  at  the 
rates  at  which  it  is  entered.  J 

It  is  our  duty  to  say,  frankly,  that  among  the  numerous  let-" 
ters  we  have  received  from  the  Southern  States  are  some,  writ¬ 
ten  apparently  in  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit,  which  indicate 
that  in  some  sections  a  strong  prejudice  exists  against  North¬ 
ern  men  who  come  there  to  settle.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  better  portion  of  the  Southern  people  encourage  violence 
or  discourtesy  toward  respectable  and  industrious  Northern 
immigrants ;  but  where  this  adverse  feeling  prevails,  it  has 
been,  in  effect,  a  license  to  the  lawless  element  to  commit 
rough  deeds  with  impunity.  We  refrain  from  publishing 
these  communications,  believing  that,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  South,  and  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  Southern  people  will,  at  any  hazard,  suppress 
lawlessness,  in  view  of  the  disastrous  effect  it  must  have  upon 
their  interests  and  prosperity. 


TENNESSEE. 


bnn  is  one  of  the  southern  middle  State,  hounded 
by  Kentucky  and  Virginia  on  the  north ;  by  North  Carolina 
on  the  east;  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  on  the  south; 
and  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west  separate  it  from  Mis. 
souri  and  Arkansas.  It  has  an  area  of  29,184,000  acres.  Its 
total  population  in  1860  was  1,109,801,  of  whom  283,019  were 

C°Thedsnrface  of  Tennessee  presents  a  more  widely  diversified 
appearance  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  middle  States.  The 
eastern  portion  is  mountainous,  gradually  diminishing  into . 
hilly  region,  full  of  beautiful  and  healthful  valleys ;  then  soft¬ 
ening  away  into  a  gently-rolling  country  of  exquisite  loveh- 
ness  and  fertility,  amply  watered  by  a  thousand  streams,  afflu- 
ents  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  and  finally  becomi  B 
almost  level  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 

Eastern  Tennessee  is  too  rugged  and  mountainous  to  be  we 
adapted  to  general  agriculture,  but  is  rich  in  mineral 
such  as  coal,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  &c.,  together  with  g 
variety  of  excellent  timber.  It  is,  in  some  P^ons,  wel 
suited  to  stock-raising,  and  is  noted  throughout  the  United 
States  for  its  mild  but  pure  and  bracing  air. 

The  rich  and  fertile  soil,  mild  winters,  and  prevail1  g 
healthfulness  of  Middle  Tennessee,  with  its  cordial  an 
pitable  people,  its  well  organized  system  of  scho  ^ 
churches,  and  other  attractions,  offer  the  emigrant  g 
ducements  to  come  and  participate  in  these  advantages, 
the  level  prairie  lands  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Matt, 
their  great  depth  of  rich,  black,  and  fertile  soil,  jie  1  S 
ton,  tobacco,  &c.,  in  great  abundance,  also  claim  his  a  en  ' 

The  State  is  pre-eminently  favored  with  facilities  tor 
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communication  in  her  noble  river  system.  The  Mississippi 
washes  her  western  border,  and  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  with  their  large  navigable  tributaries,  afford  a  general 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State. 

“  The  Cumberland  Table-Lands  of  Tennessee. — The  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  of  this  region  is  indicated  by  the  prevailing 
prices  of  farm  produce.  At  Tullahoma,  midway  between  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Chattanooga,  on  the  railroad,  wheat  was  sold  last  fall 
for  $1.50,  when  it  was  selling  in  the  interior  of  Minnesota,  where 
little  else  but  wheat  is  grown,  for  $1.60  per  bushel.  At  the  same 
time  corn  was  50  to  60  cents,  potatoes  50  cents  per  bushel,  but¬ 
ter  20  cents  per  pound,  eggs  15  cents  per  dozen,  beef  6  to  8  cents 
per  pound  at  retail,  and  cows  $18  to  $40  each.  It  is  reported  that 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  but  eight  days  last  winter, 
and  that  at  no  time  did  the  snow  remain  on  the  ground  more  than 
48  hours,  the  frost  penetrating  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches. 
Farmers  can  labor  out  of  doors  nearly  all  winter,  and  plowing  is 
interrupted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  time.  Coal,  iron,  and  tim¬ 
ber  abound,  with  limestone,  sandstone,  and  hydraulic  lime ;  most 
of  the  land  is  comparatively  level  and  moderately  fertile ;  the 
grasses  flourish ;  all  ordinary  farm  crops  are  grown ;  and  fruits, 
particularly  peaches,  are  a  sure  crop.  Good  farms  in  this  county 
can  be  bought  at  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Wild  lands  can  be  had  as 
low  as  one  dollar  per  acre.” 

A  writer  at  Memphis,  referring  to  the  advantages  Tennes¬ 
see  offers  to  the  immigrant,  says : — 

“  Bring  them  acquainted  with  the  quantity,  cheapness,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  our  lands,  and  that  in  our  mountains  lie  imbedded 
vast  treasures  of  mineral  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  stone  and 
beds  of  coal ;  that  our  hills  and  valleys  are  abounding  with  the 
most  magnificent  and  valuable  forests;  that  the  number  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  navigable  streams  are  scarcely  to  be  excelled ;  that 
mill  and  manufacturing  sites,  and  the  requisite  raw  material  is  in 
such  close  juxtaposition  as  to  afford  the  greatest  convenience  and 
economy,  together  with  that  entire  freedom  from  the  incon¬ 
veniences,  hardships,  privations,  and  perils  incident  to  the  pio¬ 
neer  and  border  life  of  the  far  West  and  other  new  countries,  and 
that  there  awaits  them  a  cordial  welcome  and  generous  hospital¬ 
ity  which  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  know  so  well  how 
and  will  extend  to  men  of  every  clime  and  tongue,  who  come  with 
the  honest  purpose  of  co-operating  and  aiding  them  to  the 
extent  of  their  means  and  influence,  in  the  restoration  and  main- 
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tenance  of  good  government;  in  rebuilding  the  waste  places  ;  m 
casting  aside  the  mantle  of  blight  and  desolation  that  covers  this 
fair  land,  which  once  bloomed  as  a  rose  ;  by  the  development  of 
her  agricultural  and  other  resources;  and  by  the  encouragement, 
patronage,  and  practice  of  whatever  is  most  promotive  of  the 
mutual  welfare  and  prosperity  of  himself  and  the  community  m 
which  he  may  have  cast  his  lot  and  sought  his  citizenship. 

Nashville,  situated  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  River  200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  is  the 
capital  of  Tennessee.  Five  railroads  radiate  from  the  city, 
connecting  it  with  various  important  points  ;  it  is,  generally, 
a  well-built  city,  and  possesses  a  number  of  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  and  scientific  institutions.  Its  population  in  1860  was 
23  715. 

Memphis,  the  port  of  entry  of  western  Tennessee,  is 'situated 
on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  in  Shelby  County.  The  city  is  a 
very  active  business  point,  and  a  great  cotton  mart.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  in  1860  was  22,625;  and  its  shipments  of  cotton  during 
that  year,  were  more  than  400,000  hales.  It  is  a  great  rail¬ 
road  center,  and  rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

Knoxville  is  the  principal  commercial  center  of  Fast  ien- 
nessee ;  it  is  situated  on  a  hill  upon  the  north  bank  of  Holston 
River.  Its  population  in  1860  was  about  8,000. 

We  give  below,  portions  of  the  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  and  su  mi  ^ 
to  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  Commissioner,  March  31,  1»  > 
publication : — 

Price  of  Lands  as  Compared  with  Value  in  l86°\"°2Jr  ^ 
turns  from  Tennessee  indicate  a  general  dechneofl 
cent,  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  as  compared  with  th  kble 

mates  of  1860,  though  several  counties  report  no  PP 
change,  while  others  report  an  active  advanceof  fiom  ^on  ^ 
cent.  The  heaviest  decrease  is  reported  from  Da  so^  ^ 
Henry  counties,  being  about  50  per  cent.,  th°ngh  ^  “  wh;ie 

ports  few  sales  at  reduced  rates,  unless  under  V  gfl’condi- 
m  the  latter,  the  decline  is  attributed  to  the '  up0n 

tion  of  houses  and  fencing,  and  the  wild  g^ths  c°2 ^etas *s- 
the  war,  together  with  high  taxes,’  &c.  Weak  y  ^  3o; 

port  40  per  cent,  decline  ;  Rhea  and  Lincoln,  33  ,  y  _  ™e(j[. 
Hawkins,  Monroe,  Polk,  Coffee,  Perry,  20 ;  Hickman,  16 ,  w 
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soe  and  Giles,  10;  Greene,  3  to  5  ;  while  Williamson,  Union,  and 
McNairy  remain  at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  1860.  Montgom¬ 
ery  reports  2  per  cent,  increase;  Sevier  and  Campbell,  10  per 
cent. ;  and  Marion  from  10  to  15-  per  cent.  Our  Rhea  correspond¬ 
ent  says : — “  The  great  hulk  of  land  in  this  county  for  the  last  50 
years,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners,  and  it  increases  in 
price  when  there  is  little  tax  to  be  paid,  and  decreases  when  the 
taxes  are  greater ;  hence  the  present  decline.”  The  same  general 
causes,  however,  which  have  tended  to  depreciate  real  estate,  and 
particularly  farm  lands,  in  the  Southern  States,  have  operated  in 
Tennessee,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
a  return  to  former  values  will  be  so  long  delayed,  there  being  less 
necessity  to  sacrifice,  and  not  so'  strong  a  disposition  to  sell  at  any 
price. 

Pkesent  Value  op  Lands. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands  are 
variously  quoted,  from  six  cents  per  acre  upward,  according  to 
location,  quality,  and  capabilities.  Much  of  this  class  of  lands  in 
the  eastern  counties  is  mountainous  or  hilly,  with  coves  of  rich 
lands,  upon  which  sheep  and  cattle  grow  fat  from  May  until  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  these  mountain  lands  there  is  considerable  valuable 
timber,  and  when  cleared,  much  of  the  land  is  very  productive  of 
corn  and  other  crops,  and  suited  to  grazing  purposes.  In  Greene 
County,  such  lands  are  worth  from  6  cents  to  $1  per  acre;  in 
Hawkins  the  average  is  given  at  $3  per  acre ;  Sevier,  50  cents  to  $1. 
In  Union,  ridge  land,  thin-soiled,  capable  of  producing  20  bushels 
of  corn,  or  8  bushels  of  wheat,  $2.50  per  acre  ;  Campbell,  $1.50 — 
mountainous,  variety  of  soil,  a  good  portion  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  clover,  timothy,  &c.  Lands 
of  the  same  general  character  in  Monroe  and  Polk,  50  cents  to  $1 
pex*  acre;  Meigs,  $2  per  acre — broken,  gravelly,  and  generally 
poor;  Rhea,  $1  to  $4 — varying  much  in  quality,  being  second 
bottom,  upland,  ridge,  and  mountain  lands,  generally  well  tim¬ 
bered,  with  good  water,  and  healthy,  and  capable  of  producing 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  &c.,  and  excellent  for  fruits  and  tobacco. 
Bledsoe,  about  50  cents  per  acre — soil  thin,  but  good  for  grazing, 
and  for  raising  vegetables  when  cultivated ;  Marion  $1  per  acre, 
in  great  quantity — red,  sandy  loam,  rich  and  strong — will  produce 
grain  and  fruit.  Coffee  County,  $1  to  $3,  comprising  half  the 
county — table-lands — will  produce  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables,  &c. ;  well  managed  valley  and  hill  lands,  without 
manure,  will  yield  50  to  60  bushels  of  corn,  and  20  to  25  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Lincoln,  $1  per  acre,  embracing  an  area  of 
100  square  miles — soil  thin,  needing  lime;  fruits,  especially  the 
peach,  grow  to  perfection ;  these  lands  lie  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Elk  River,  on  which  are  situated  the  best  lands  of 
the  county.  Giles — large  tracts  in  timber  at  from  $1  to  $5  per 
acre.  In  Montgomery,  Stewart,  and  Dickson,  there  are  large 
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tracts  of  what  are  called  “  furnace  lands,”  said  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent  to  be  comparatively  valueless,  except  for  coaling  and  sheep¬ 
raising;  they  are  high  and  well  timbered,  however.  Hickman 
reports  as  low  as  25  cents  per  acre — soil  generally  thin,  but  tim¬ 
bered  and  capable  of  improvement.  Perry,  $1  per  acre — bottoms 
level  and  exceedingly  fertile,  upland  rolling,  and  tolerably  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  susceptible  of  improvement. 
McNairy,  $5  per  acre — one-third  good  bottom,  two-thirds  for 
grazing  and  timber.  Haywood,  $3  to  $8 ;  the  greater  portion  in 
the  Hatchie  and  Forked  Deer  river  bottoms  subject  to  overflow, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  for  farming  purposes,  yet  they  abound  in 
the  finest  white-oak  and  cypress  timber ;  if  the  rivers  could  be 
leveed  and  the  overflow  regulated,  these  bottoms  would  make  the 
finest  farms,  the  soil  being  very  rich  and  fertile.  Weakley  County, 
$4  to  $15  per  acre — capable  of  producing  from  30  to  50  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  600  to  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  15  to  20  bushels 
of  oats,  10  to  20  bushels  of  wheat,  600  to  1,000  pounds  of  seed 
cotton,  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  In  Henry  County  our 
correspondent  reports  little  land  under  this  head,  the  county 
being  well  settled  up ;  the  price  for  such  as  may  be  found,  he 
averages  at  $7  per  acre. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee  ai’e  developed 
to  but  a  limited  extent,  though  her  hills  and  mountains  contain 
stores  of  iron,  of  coal,  and  of  copper,  of  zinc,  of  sandstone,  and  of 
the  finest  marble,  awaiting  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  labor,  that 
shall  dig  out  and  utilize  these  dormant  mines  of  wealth.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of 
eastern  and  middle  Tennessee ;  copper,  in  Greene,  Sevier,  Polk, 
Perry,  and  other  counties ;  coal,  in  the  mountains  of  Campbell, 
Rhea,  Marion,  &c. ;  some  gold  is  reported  in  Polk ;  salts,  in  Greene 
and  Hawkins ;  lead,  in  Perry ;  fine  marble  and  building  stones,  in 
Hawkins,  Campbell,  Monroe,  Meigs,  Giles,  and  Williamson ;  thick 
stratum  of  shale,  in  Coffee,  &c.,  <fcc.  The  timber  resources  are  also 
extensive,  embracing  a  great  variety,  and  many  of  the  finest  quality 
of  forest-trees — hickory,  the  various  oaks,  poplar,  walnut,  ash,  beech, 
chestnut,  locust,  cedar,  sugar,  pine,  &c.,  which  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  vast  tracts  classed  “  wild  or  unimproved  lands,”  and  to  he 
purchased  at  the  figures  named  above  for  such.  The  soil  ranges 
from  that  of  the  deep  rich  bottoms,  of  exhaustless  fertility,  to  light 
and  hilly  uplands,  which  require  high  culture  to  become  productive. 

Iron,  &c. — In  a  number  of  counties  the  iron  interest  has  been 
partially  developed.  In  Greene  one  furnace  is  in  operation,  and 
a  Northern  company  have  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  ore 
lands,  and  will  soon  have  extensive  works  completed.  Near  the 
town  of  Greeneville  there  is  a  bed  of  sulphate  of  iron,  from  which 
copperas  was  made  during  the  war,  and  where  even  the  clay  is 
impregnated  with  the  mineral.  Our  Montgomery  correspondent 
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says  “  that  -within  twenty-five  miles  of  Clarksville  there  are  from 
ten  to  twenty  furnaces  lying  idle  for  want  of  capital ;  most  of  them 
were  burned  during  the  war,  and  the  proprietors  being  unable  to 
rebuild  and  run  them,  would  sell  out  very  low.” 

The  zinc  of  Greene  County  is  said  to  be  very  rich ;  during  the 
war  Epsom  salts  were  also  made  to  some  extent  in  the  mountains. 
In  Hawkins,  our  correspondent  states,  “  there  is  an  underground 
stream  of  salt  water  traversing  the  valley,  which  has  been  tapped 
at  several  points,  at  one  of  which  the  manufacture  of  salt  has  been 
successfully  prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years,  though  not  upon  a 
large  scale  ;  but  it  is  thought  that,  with  capital  and  entex-prise,  it 
might  be  made  to  rival  the  salt  wells  of  southwestern  Viiginia  in 
the  production  of  this  valuable  product.  *  *  *  A  most  beau¬ 
tiful  quality  of  marble  is  found  at  various  points  in  this  county, 
one  quarry  of  which  was  woi-ked  to  a  considerable  extent  before 
the  war.  Much  capital  might  be  profitably  invested  and  many 
laborers  usefully  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  preparation 
for  market  of  the  two  articles  named — salt  and  marble — as  well 
as  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is  present  in  the  mountains.”  Our 
Marion  correspondent  says  “the  quantity  of  bituminous  and  semi- 
bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  in  this  county  is  unlimited,  with  but 
little  development  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter,  though 
the  inducements  are  great,  produce  being  abundant  and  trans¬ 
portation  good  and  improving.” 

A  number  of  our  reporters  speak  of  the  many  eligible  water¬ 
power  sites  to  be  found  upon  the  innumerable  rivei-s  and  mountain 
streams  of  the  State. 

Very  few  counties  of  this  State  can  be  said  to  make  a  specialty 
of  any  one  crop,  a  mixed  husbandly  generally  pi-evailing.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum,  &c.,  are  grown  successfully  in  all 
sections,  while  cotton  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated  in  some 
localities.  In  a  majority  of  counties  corn  and  wheat  ai-e  the 
leading  crops,  the  former  being  fed  largely  to  stock.  In  Monroe 
“  corn  and  wheat  are  the  staples ;  the  best  hommock  and  intervale 
lands  produce,  with  good  cultivation,  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acx*e,  at  an  average  cost  of  20  cents  per  bushel ;  and  when 
well  put  in  on  a  good  clover  sod,  wheat  yields  15  to  30  bushels, 
at  a  cost  of  $4  per  acre,  including  seed.”  Corn  is  made  the  chief 
crop-,  because  the  surest.  Corn  is  also  the  specialty  in  Rhea 
County ;  “  it  requires  a  man  and  a  horse,  on  an  average,  about  four 
days’  labor  per  acre  to  make  com,  and  the  usual  yield  is  30  to  35 
bushels  per  acre.”  Our  correspondent  says  of  the  profits : — 

“This  year  a  man’s  work  four  days  with  horse,  &c.,  would  be 
$6  ;  one  acre  of  corn,  say  35  bushels,  at  60  cents,  $21  ;  making  a 
net  profit  of  $15  per  acre.  A  man  can  easily  till  20  acres  in  com, 
giving  a  net  profit  of  $300,  besides  harvesting  his  small  grain  and 
hay.” 
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Bledsoe  reports  25  bushels  corn  and  six  bushels  of  wheat  as  the 
average  per  acre.  Marion  “bottom  lands  yield  about  30  bushels 
of  corn  upland  10  bushels,  but  can  be  made  to  produce  three  times 
S  much  by  proper  cultivation,  the  mode  of  culture  being  ot  the 
lowest  gradefexcept  in  a  few  instances  the  soil  is  not  broken  up  or 
disturbed  below  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  not  two-thirds 
of  the  surface.”  Our  Coffee  correspondent  says:— 

“  Corn  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock  has  for  some  time 
been  our  principal  crop,  and  hogs  the  largest  item  of  profit  from 
it.  Wheat,  as  an  article  for  export,  is  receiving  more  attention 

thStock-Sing  is  also  a  profitable  branch  in  Williamson  County. 
In  Union,  “  corn  pays  $10  per  acre,  wheat  $10,  oats  $3,  potatoes 
£15  and  sorghum  $30.”  In  Giles  County,  “cotton  has  been  a 
specialty  for  the  last  three  years.  With  imperfect  culture,  1  000 
to  1  200  pounds  of  seed-cotton  per  acre  are  produced,  but  those 
engaged  in  the  culture  for  the  past  two  years  have  found  the 
debtor  side  of  the  balance-sheet  against  them.  Com 

wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  hemp,  flax  tobacco  sorghum  potatoes 
&c.,  grow  to  perfection ;  40  to  50  bushels  of  corn  and  lo  to  2d 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  being  raised.  McNairy:  Cotton  is 
the  special  crop,  though  our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  corn,  but ;  n 
well  for  wheat;  average  yield  per  acre,  1,000  pounds  seed-cotton, 
40  bushels  corn,  10  bushels  wheat;  the  profit  on  cotton  is  smah, 
and  more  could  be  derived  from  grain  and  stock,  ffattenUon  vere 
turned  to  them.”  Lincoln  County:  “Cotton,  corn,  small  grai 
and  blue-grass  are  the  chief  crops  Cotton  has  been  grown  ^  a 
loss  the  present  year.  The  crop  of  the  county  reached  6  000  hales 
in  1867,  but  for  1868  it  is  thought  there  will  not  be  sufficient  la 
planted  to  raise  1 ,000  bales.  Our  farmers  have  not  recovered  thei 
hog  crops  since  the  war,  in  consequence  of  which, m  connection 
the  closing  up  of  distilleries,  we  have  a  largesurpiusotcmn 
which  is  now  selling  at  25  to  35  cents  per  bushel, there :  being  no 
means  of  cheap  transportation.  Of  forty  distilleries  in  the  county 
not  one  is  now  in  operation,  owing  to  the  heavy  expenses 
the  law.”  Our  Montgomery  correspondent  writes: 

“  Tobacco  has  been,  but  stock-raising  probably  will  be,  o 
specialty,  as  the  opinion  is  now  general  that  there  is  no  y 
in  the  former.”  , 

In  Henry  County,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn,  were  the  cm 
crops  before  the  war,  but  cotton  has  since  taken  the  pia 
tobacco,  but  for  the  future  our  correspondent  thinks  th 
will  resume  its  old  position.  .  ,  15 

“  One  good  hand  can  cultivate  two  and  a  half  acres  ot  tobacco, 
acres  of  corn,  10  acres  of  wheat,  three  acres  of  herds-gi&s  > 
one  in  late  potatoes,  with  the  following  result : 
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2j  acres  tobacco,  at  1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  2,500  lbs.  at  8  cents.  $200 
15  acres  corn,  at  40  bushels  per  acre,  600  bushels,  at  40  cents.  240 
10  acres  wheat,  at  8  bushels  per  acre,  80  bushels,  at  $1.50 ....  120 

3  acres  grass,  3,000  lbs.  per  acre,  9,000  lbs.,  at  £  cent .  45 

1  acre  potatoes,  60  bushels  per  acre,  at  75  cents .  45 

$650 

Estimated  expenses  not  more  than .  150 


$500 

“  The  labor  to  raise  the  two  and  a  half  acres  of  tobacco  is  not 
more  than  is  usually  required  to  raise  that  amqunt  of  corn,  but  the 
labor  in  suckering  and  worming  is  much  greater.  The  great 
advantage  in  raising  this  crop  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  corn  crop  is 
harvested  before  there  is  much  to  do  with  the  tobacco,  except 
planting.  You  house  it  about  the  first  of  September,  at  which 
time  you  are  ready  to  sow  your  wheat ;  by  the  first  of  October  all 
farmers  ought  to  have  their  wheat  in,  and  be  ready  to  gather  the 
corn  ;  this  done,  your  tobacco  is  ready  for  stripping  and  preparing 
for  market,  so  that  an  industrious  farmer  can  all  the  time  be 
busily  engaged  with  his  crops,  except  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter.5* 

Peanuts  are  extensively  grown  in  Perry  County,  yielding  from 
50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  worth  from  $1  to  $3  per  bushel, 
while  the  haulm  is  preferred  by  horses  and  cattle  to  any  other 
kind  of  fodder.  One  hand  can  cultivate,  gather,  &c.,  from  first  of 
May  to  first  of  December,  10  acres  of  these  nuts.  Our  Henry  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  as  follows : — 

“There  is  no  finer  fruit  region  than  that  embraced  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  Our  winters  are  cold  enough  to  put  a 
stop  to  vegetation  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  tree  to  recuper¬ 
ate,  and  yet  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  but  the 
tenderest  species.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  grapes,  berries,  melons,  &c.,  may  be 
raised  with  the  greatest  ease  in  abundance.  Wild  grapes  are 
found  in  vast  quantities  in  the  ridge  and  mountain  lands,  and 
also  upon  the  table-lands,  upon  which  in  some  counties,  they  grow 
better  than  upon  the  hills.  Cultivated  varieties  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  some  localities,  while  in  others  the  results  have 
been  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases,  discouraging.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Covington,  Tipton  County,  Mr.  Peyton  J.  Smith 
writes  us  as  follows : — 

We  have  a  very  rich,  warm  soil,  very  productive.  Com, 
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wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grasses,  clover,  peas,  pumpkins,  melons, 
vegetables,  and  roots  generally,  grow  to  perfection,  lobaeco 
does  well.  Cotton  grows  finely,  and  has  been  the  mam  staple 
with  us.  Our  county  is  mostly  ridge  land,  very  rich.  Our 
Hatchee  and  Mississippi  River  bottom  lands  are  unsurpassed  for 
fertility,  and  are  very  healthy.  Best  improved  farms  near  this 
place  $20  to  $30  per  acre,  but  good  farms  can  be  bought  tor  Irom 
$8  to5  $15  per  acre  farther  out.  Woodlands  can  be  bought  at 
from  $2.50  to  $8,  all  excellent,  tillable  land.  *  *  We  are 

exceedingly  anxious  to  have  more  white  labor ;  we  are  sadly  in 
need  of  skilled  labor.  Farm  laborers  can  readily  get  from  $15  to 
$20  per  month  the  year  round.  *  *  *  The  general  health  of 

our  country  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  I  know  of. 

We  have  no  coal  or  minerals,  but  we  have  the  finest,  and  largest 
timber  in  our  forests  I  know  of  this  side  of  California. . 

We  have  fine  schools  in  every  neighborhood.  A  majority  of  our 
county  population  are  natives  of  Tennessee,  Virginia  IS  orth  and 
South  Carolina;  a  goodly  number  of  Northern  men  have  settled 
here  since  the  war,  and  are  well  received  and  doing  well.  We, 
as  a  people,  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  our  forests  cleared 
up  and  settled  by  industrious  white  people,  and  every  advantage 
is  shown  them  by  our  citizens.  We  have  homes,  and  food,  and 
labor,  for  5,000  immigrants,  and  a  welcome  for  them. 

Mr.  John  P.  Long,  of  Chattanooga ,  in  a  letter  of  August 
8th,  1868, says : — 


is  unrivaled.  The  principal  feature  is  coal  and  iron. 

The  price  of  corn  has  ruled  this  year  from  80  cents  to  $1,  ana 
wheat  from  $1.75  to  $2.  Religious  and  school  advantages  good. 
*  *  *  *  Capital  and  industry  well  directed  can  not  tail  to 

meet  its  just  reward,  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  hundreds  o 
Northern  men  that,  in  regard  to  climate,  this  region  is  umi- 
valed.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mills  writes  from  Gallatin ,  August  7th,  1868:- 

*  *  *  *  The  average  value  of  land  in  this  State  is  $7  per 
acre,  and  of  this  county  (Sumner)  $10.  *  *  *  *  ^^keie:|,is  * 

constantly  increasing  demand  for  intelligent  white  labor. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Tennessee  are  natives 
the  United  States.  The  foreigners  are  nearly  all  Germans  ana 
Irish,  who  generally  live  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 


*  *  *  *  Laborers  are  in  demand  for  farm  labor,  skilled 

mechanics,  and  house  servants.  *  *  *  *  Mountain  lands, 

well  wooded  and  fertile,  can  be  had  for  $1  per  acre  ;  valley  lands 
from  $3  to  $20.  There  are  no  public  lands  in  this  country  sud- 
t,o  entrv  *  *  *  *  In  her  mineral  resources  this  section 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Hinkler  writes  from  Madisonville ,  August  6th, 
1868 

*  *  *  *  We  have  some  very  fine  river  bottom  lands  at 

from  $15  to  $50  per  acre,  and  the  mountain  lands  can  be  had  from 

$3  to  $10  per  acre.  The  climate  and  soil  is  the  best  I  ever  saw 
for  the  culture  of  grapes.  *  *  *  *  The  Georgia  and  East 

Tennessee  Railroad  runs  across  the  county  for  15  miles.  *  * 

Mr.  James  Pybass,  of  Bolivar ,  says,  August  5th,  1868  : — 

*  *  *  *  Lands,  very  good,  price  about  $10  per  acre. 

We  need  people  of  small  capital  that  work.  *  *  School  and 
religious  advantages  as  good  as  any  in  America.  Population 
nearly  all  American. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jones  thus  writes,  August  7th,  1868,  from 
Clarksville,  Montgomery  County  : — 

*  *  *  *  Price  of  lands  range  from  50  cents  to  $6  per  acre, 

suitable  for  sheep-raising,  situated  in  remote  parts  of  this  and 
Stewart  County.  Farming  lands  are  worth  from  $10  to  $60  per 
acre,  according  to  soil,  location,  &c.  *  *  *  *  Farm  labor 

is  needed,  and  commands  from  $8  to  $25  per  month,  board  and 
lodging  included.  Gardeners  and  other  help  is  wanted,  such  as 
cooks,  &c.,  and  liberal  wages  will  be  paid  for  same.  Climate  and 
healthfulness  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  States.  Iron  and  timber 
abound,  and  plenty  of  coal  contiguous.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and 
corn,  are  the  prevailing  crops,  and  command  good  prices  and 
ready  sale  in  this  market.  Our  facilities  of  transportation  are 
railroad,  river,  and  wagon.  Schools  and  churches  convenient  in 
almost  all  neighborhoods.  The  population  consists  mostly  of 
natives,  interspersed  with  Irish  and  Germans. 

The  Postmaster  at  Bell's  Depot,  Haywood  County,  writes, 
August  1st,  1868 : — 

Our  county  is  diversified,  mostly  rich,  level  land,  producing,  on 
an  average,  6  bbls.  corn,  or  800  lbs.  seed-cotton,  or  15  bushels 
wheat  Price  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre.  *  *  All  kinds  of 

labor  in  demand;  farm  hands  get  $25  per  month,  carpenters 
from  $2  to  $3.50  per  day.  *  *  The  greatest  demand  of  this 
county  is  for  manufactories.  *  *  *  * 

From  Shelbyville ,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Churchill  writes, 
August  10th,  1868 

Our  county  (Shelby)  is  the  fourth  richest  county  in  the  State, 
and  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  emigrants,  as  every  post- 
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office  in  the  county  is  on  good  roads,  and  easily  accessible  to 
railroads.  Good  farm  hands  get  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day;  the 
supply  is  rather  limited  at  present.  I  think,  throughout  the 
country,  that  general  laborers  will  be  more  acceptable  than  any 
other  class,  as  there  are  a  good  many  roads  now  in  progress. 
*  *  *  *  Its  schools  and  religious  advantages  are  better  than 

a  great  many  other  cities  of  much  larger  population. 

A  letter  from  the  Treasurer’s  office  of  the  Cincinnati,  Cum' 
berland  Gap,  and  Charleston  Railroad  Company,  says: — 

*  *  *  *  We  are  making  every  effort  we  can  to  form  and 

get  up  an  Emigration  Society  in  East  Tennessee,  and  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

Messrs.  Arrington,  Farrar  &  Weakley,  of  Nashville, 
say: — 

*  *  *  *  Mr.  Weakley,  of  our  firm,  has  been  in  nearly  all 

the  Southern  States,  and  thinks  he  has  seen  in  none,  soil  or  cli¬ 
mate  that  will  compare  with  Tennessee.  *  *  *  *  We  want 
white  labor ;  send  them  to  us ;  they  will  get  good  wages,  and  if 
they  wish  lands,  can  buy  them  cheap.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  W.  B.  Donaho,  of  Memphis  (August  24th,  1868), 
writes : — 

*  *  *  *  Let  me  say  to  you  that  never  did  such  fields 
present  for  the  readiest  and  largest  remuneration  to  capital  and 
enterprise  as  now  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  in  farming  lands,  manufacturing,  or  mineral  prop¬ 
erty.  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stilwell,  Postmaster  at  Humboldt ,  says, 
August  8th,  1868 : — 

*  *  *  *  Labor  is  needed.  White  men  should  come  to 

buy  homes  and  to  cultivate  them;  though  any  class,  even  the 
poorest,  will  find  constant  employment ;  wages  $15  to  $20  per 
month,  or  $1  per  day,  with  board.  But  we  need  men  who  can 
buy  small  farms  and  work  them.  Only  about  one-eighth  of  our 
land  is  in  cultivation,  and  every  acre  is  capable  of  tillage.  Land 
— wild — is  worth  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  in  the  western  division 
of  the  State.  Cultivated  and  improved,  $20  to  $30.  Many  second 
class  lands  can  be  had  much  lower.  *  *  *  *  Our  people 

need  immigration ;  the  vast  tracts  of  unclaimed  and  fertile  lands 

1  cultivation.  *  *  *  *  No  more  inviting 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  writing  from  Greenville ,  Greene 
County,  August  5th,  1868,  says : — 

The  air  is  pure,  free  from  any  miasmatic  vapors ;  chills  and 
fever  almost  unknown.  The  heat  and  cold  are  neither  so  extreme 
as  in  the  Northern  States.  There  is  a  cool  mountain  breeze,  and 
nights  never  too  hot  for  refreshing  sleep.  Cool  springs  are 
numerous,  &c.  *  *  *  * 

I  am  a  Northern  man;  born  and  reared  in  Ohio:  have  settled 
here  since  the  war,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  East 
Tennessee  is  favorable  to  Northern  immigration.  We  are  cheer¬ 
fully  received,  and  welcomed.  The  “  Southern  feeling ,”  is  gone 
from  here,  except  it  lingers  in  the  minds  of  a  few  fossils,  who  are 
“  longing  for  th  q  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.”  Further:  In  all  my  life,  I 
have  never  been  in  a  more  quiet,  peaceable,  law-abiding  commu¬ 
nity  than  where  I  now  live,  Massachusetts  not  excepted.  Mind, 
I  speak  now  in  this  letter  of  East  Tennessee.  Affairs  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  State,  I  know,  are  not  what  one  could  desire,  but  even 
there,  a  little  time  will  make  all  right. 


KENTUCKY. 


The  first  emigrant  to  Kentucky  was  the  renowned  pioneer, 
Daniel  Boone.  Attracted  by  glowing  accounts  of  the 
loveliness  of  this  region,  then  almost  untrodden  hy  the 
foot  of  civilized  man,  and  abounding  in  such  game  as  the 
buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the  beaver,  he  determined  to  brave  the 
Indian  perils  and  gratity  his  love  of  adventure  by  exploring 
its  vast  solitudes.  “  It  was,”  her  says,  “  on  the  first  of  May,  in 
the  year  1769,  that  I  resigned  my  domestic  happiness  for  a 
time,  and  left  my  family  and  peaceable  habitation  on  the  Yad¬ 
kin  River,  to  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  America  in 
quest  of  the  country  of  Kentucky.”  After  two  years  of  roman¬ 
tic  and  perilous  adventure,  Boone  revisited  his  home  in  North 
Carolina,  to  return  again  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  accompanied 
by  his  family.  He  says :  “We  arrived  safe,  without  any  other 
difficulties  than  such  as  are  common  to  this  passage,  my  wife 
and  daughter  being  the  first  white  women  that  ever  stood  on 
the  banks  of  Kentucky  River.” 

Nothing  in  Indian  history  surpasses  in  thrilling  interest  the 
experiences  of  the  Boone  family  in  their  struggles  with  the  sav¬ 
ages,  their  repeated  capture,  hair-breadth  escapes,  &c.,  &c. 
Boone  was  of  much  service  to  the  growing  settlements,  from 
his  bravery,  his  intelligence,  and  his  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  character.  Kentucky  was  now  made. a  county 
of  Virginia,  and  the  first  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in 
1777.  In  1792  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
State,  embracing  an  area  of  37,680  square  miles,  equal  to 
24,115,200  acres.  In  1860  its  population  was  1,155,684,  of 
which  236,167  were  colored. 

The  surface-features  of  Kentucky  may  be  thus  generally 
described  :  The  Ohio  River  winds  along  its  northerly  bounds- 
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nes  for  nearly  600  miles,  to  empty  into  the  Mississippi  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  State,  and  divides  it  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Upon  the  west  the  Mississippi  bounds 
it  for  about  80  miles,  separating  it  from  Missouri. 

In  the  southeast,  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  their 
spurs  give  to  that  part  of  the  State  a  broken  and  rugged  ap¬ 
pearance,  without  any  very  lofty  elevations.  This  re-ion  is 
extremely  healthy  and  is  well  wooded. 

Farther  westward  and  northerly,  a  large  portion  of  the 
State  may  be  characterized  as  an  undulating  upland  more  or 
less  abounding  in  bold  features,  with  frequent  streams,  and 
possessing  a  healthful  climate  and  an  excellent  soil. 

Still  farther  to  the  west,  and  southerly,  occupying  much  of 
the  tract  between  the  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers,  are  the 
“  Barrens,”  so  named  by  the  early  settlers,  generally  spoken 
of  as  “  poor  land,”  and  scantily  timbered.  Thence,  westward 
and  northerly,  the  diversified  features  are  gradually  mer-ed 
into  the  low  plains  which  skirt  the  large  rivers.  ■  & 

“  The  most  productive  soil  of  Kentucky  is  that  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington 
and  toward  the  Ohio,  the  country  based  on  that  route  is°aid 
to  be  the  garden  of  the  State.  The  line  demarking  this  re-ion 
passes  from  the  Ohio  round  the  heads  of  Licking  and  Kentucky 
rivers,  Dick’s  Kiver,  and  down  Great  Green  Kiver  to  the  Ohio' • 
and  m  this  great  compass  of  above  100  miles  square,  is  found 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  extraordinary  countries  on  which 
t  le  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  soil  is  of  a  loose,  deep,  and  black 
mold,  without  sand— on  first-rate  lands,  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  its  productions.  It  is 
well  watered  by  fine  springs  and  streams,  and  its  beautiful 
climate  and  the  salubrity  of  the  country  are  unequaled,  the 
winter,  even,  being  seldom  so  inclement  as  to  render  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  cattle  necessary.” 

Kentucky  is  most  bountifully  supplied  with  noble  rivers  and 
useful  streams,  affording  remarkable  facilities  for  intercourse 
and  commerce,  and  much  valuable  water-power  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes. 
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“  Tlie  coal-beds  of  Kentucky  are  continuous  of  those  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio;  they  cover  10,000  or  12,000  square  miles,  and  are 
very  accessible.  Iron  is  equally  abundant  in  the  State,  and  it,  too, 
is  comparatively  neglected,  but  from  its  deposits  being  mainly  on 
or  near  navigable  streams,  it  must  inevitably  become  a  source  of 
future  wealth  to  the  country.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity  em¬ 
braced  has  been  fixed  at  38,000,000  tons.  Small  quantities  of  lead 
are  also  traced  in  Kentucky,  and  silver  ore  has  lately  been  discov¬ 
ered  near  the  Cumberland  Falls.  Salt  springs  abound  in  the 
sandstone  formation,  and  have  become  very  productive.  Saltpe¬ 
ter-earth,  or  nitrate  of  lime,  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  are  found 
in  the  caves.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  embracing  sulphur, 
saline,  chalybeate,  &c.  The  salt  springs  received  the  name  of 
“licks”  from  the  early  settlers,  on  account  of  their  being  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  wild  animals,  which  were  fond  of  licking 
the  efflorescences  so  abundant  around  them.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  sulphureted  fountains  which  occur  in  various  places.” 

“  The  country  in  general  may  be  considered  as  well  timbered, 
producing  large  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  to  be  exceeded  by  no 
country  in  variety.  Perhaps  among  its  forest  growths  none  is 
more  valuable  to  the  settler  than  the  sugar-tree,  which  grows 
in  all  parts,  and  furnishes  every  family  with  a  plenty  of  excellent 
sugar;  and  the  honey-locust,  so  curiously  surrounded  by  large 
thorny  spikes,  bears  long  pods  in  the  form  of  peas,  having  a  sweet 
flavor,  and  from  which  domestic  beer  is  made.  The  coffee-tree, 
greatly  resembling  the  black-oak,  grows  large,  and  also  bears  a 
pod  in  which  is  inclosed  coffee.  The  pawpaw  bears  a  fine  fruit 
like  a  cucumber  in  shape  and  size,  and  of  a  sweet  taste.  The  cane, 
on  which  cattle  feed  and  grow  fat,  in  general  grows  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  high,  is  of  a  hard  substance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten 
inches  distance  along  the  stalk,  from  which  proceed  leaves  resem¬ 
bling  the  willow.  There  are  many  cane-brakes,  so  thick  and  tall 
that  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  them.  Where  no  cane  grows 
there  is  an  abundance  of  wild  rye,  clover,  and  buffalo-grass,  covering 
vast  tracts,  and  affording  excellent  pasture  for  cattle ;  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countries. 
Here  is  seen  the  finest  crown  imperial  in  the  world,  the  cardinal 
flower,  so  much  extolled  for  its  scarlet  color ;  and  all  the  year, 
except  the  short  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  flowers  of  the  most  admirable  beauty.  Here  is 
also  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel-tree,  or  magnolia,  which  is  very 
fragrant,  and  continues  to  blossom  and  seed  for  several  months 
together.”  —  U.  8.  Gazetteer. 


Railways  and  Cities. — Among  the  most  important  are  the 
Lexington  and  Covington  or  Kentucky  Central  Railroad. 
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Covington,  the  northern  terminus,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio 
opposite  Cincinnati ;  it  is  a  flourishing  city.  Paris,  on  -the 
line  of  the  road,  is  a  fine,  active  town ;  it  is  the  capital  of 
.Bourbon  County.  Lexington  is  a  beautiful  city,  of  20  000 
people,  distinguished  for  its  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  culture  and  refinement  of  its  inhabitants.  Near 
this  city  is  Ashland,  former  home  of  the  Statesman  Henry 
Clay. 

The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  Railway  extends 
from  Louisville  to  Lagrange,  27  miles ;  thence,  branching,  one 
division  extends  67  miles  to  Lexington ;  the  other,  now  about 
completed,  to  Cincinnati.  This  road,  passing  as  it  does  through 
a  most  desirable  portion  of  the  State,  has  done  much  to  de¬ 
velop  its.  resources.  Louisville,  its  western  terminus,  is  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis  of  the  State  :  it  has 
a  population  of  about  100,000,  is  a  splendid  city,  and  has  a 
front  rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  West. 

The  Louisville  and  Memphis  Railroad  extends  from  Louis¬ 
ville  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  borders  of  the  State 
terming  connections,  at  or  near  Bowling  Green,  with  the 
large  cities  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  Railroad  extends  from  Paducah 
Union  QitCOn^aence  °**  tlie  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers,  to 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  completed  from  Columbus, 
Kentucky,  upon  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Mobile,  Alabama 
a  distance  of  472  miles.  ’ 

A  number  of  other  roads  are  in  operation  or  projected 
Ihe  natural  resources  of  Eastern  Kentucky,”  says  a 
wnter  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  «  have  never  been  develop- 
sma  portion  of  the  lands  are  under  cultivation,  being 
very  mountainous,  and  most  of  that  which  is  brought  under 
the  plow  is  depleted  by  a  wasteful  system  of  culture,  and 
eitner  left  to  broom-sage  or  undergrowth,  or  cropped  still 
at  great  expenditure  of  labor  for  small  returns.  A  small 
portion  of  river  bottom  lands  is  too  rich  to  be  exhausted  by 
surface-culture,  and  is  still  very  productive.  Even  that  which 
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has  been  abandoned  is  not  exhausted  the  culture  received 
never  penetrating  the  soil  deep  enough  for  that.  The  almost 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources  of  this  country  are  compara¬ 
tively  unknown.  This  whole  region,  back  to  the  Cumberland 
range,  and  even  farther,  abounds  in  the  richest  minerals  con¬ 
sisting  of  iron,  coal  (both  stone  and  cannel),  gold,  silver  lead, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  lithographic  stone,  reported  to  be 
the  purest  in  the  world,  and  said  to  exist  nowhere  else  in 

^FroirTtlie  March,  1868,  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  extract  the  following'  respecting  the  character, 
price,  &c.,  of  Kentucky  lands 

Present  Land  Values  Compared  with  those  oe  I860.- 

change TeVcalfe,  Vhitley,  and  *^2 

srr°’ThoS 

ner  cent-  Spencer,  15  percent,  decline;  and  Fayette,  “no  change 

Rt  and  Gallatin  a  slight  advance  ;  Henry,  ™ 

20  per  cent.,  and  Anderson  33  per  cent  f  ^/^Tthari 
ports  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  100  P^l  C®  ‘  ^te  from 
.  in  1860,  but  not  so  large  an  increase  for  lands  moie  re  t 
the  citv  In  the  northeast,  Lewis  County  reports  p 
advance,  while  the  adjoining  county  of  Greenup  reports  no 

ChpmcE  OE  WtLD  LANDS.-^The.  estimated 
unimproved  lands  in  the  State  varies  from  $1  pel ‘M™ up 
price  of  improved  lands  in  the  several  counties  f  the 

Pulaski  are  the  only  counties  reporting  as  low  as  S  ^  ^  the 

land  in  the  former  being ‘poor,  hilly,  and  heavy,  gl  g 

latter  “  varying  from  poor  freestone  plateaus  „  ,  Lincoln, 

and  hollows  in  limestone,  suited  to  fruit  culture.  Lewis, 
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Butler,  Christian,  and  Graves  report  from  §2  per  acre  upward, 
most  of  those  at  $2  being  mountainous  and  poor,  though  some 
are  covered  with  heavy  forest  and  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
and  will  produce  good  crops.  Russell,  Edmonson,  Webster, 
Livingston,  Ohio,  Hardin,  Laurel,  Greenup,  and  others,  vary  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  acre;  Anderson,  Owen,  Franklin,  Trimble,  and 
Metcalfe,  $5  to  $10  per  aere  ;  while  Todd  and  Pendleton  estimate 
at  $20,  Kenton,  $25,  Oldham,  $30,  and  Bourbon  as  high  as  $75 
to  $80  per  acre ;  the  higher  figures  representing  lands  in  close 
proximity  to  cities,  upon  lines  of  railroad,  or  with  valuable  tim¬ 
ber  accessible  to  market.  In  Kenton  County,  the  timber  is  good 
— oak,  ash,  black  walnut,  and  hickory,  worth  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  land,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
surrounding  counties.  In  Bourbon  County,  the  lands  reported 
are  not  properly  under  this  head,  being  in  grass,  without  building 
improvements,  valued  at  $75  per  acre.  Along  the  Kentucky 
River,  these  unimproved  lands  are  generally  rocky  and  hilly  and 
in  timber,  suited  to  grass  and  fruits.  A  portion  of  the  soil  is  clay, 
on  limestone,  thin  and  rolling.  In  Anderson,  most  of  this  class 
is  rough  and  hilly,  of  average  richness,  producing  blue-grass  in 
abundance,  and  when  first  cleared  will  yield  50  to  60  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  In  Lincoln,  about  half  the  county  comes  under 
this  head ;  high,  sandy,  with  heavy  forests  of  oak,  poplar,  and 
chestnut,  capable  of  producing  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum,  &c. 
In  Whitley,  the  creek  and  river  bottoms  are  rich,  the  uplands 
thin.  In  Russell,  the  soil  of  such  lands  is  generally  poor  and  thin, 
but  susceptible  of  improvement,  a  portion  heavily  timbered.  In 
Ohio  County,  the  hill  lands  abound  in  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
swamps  make  good  meadow,  while  the  whole  county  is  well  tim¬ 
bered.  In  Graves,  about  one-tenth  is  bottom  land,  one-fourth 
broken,  timbered,  and  the  remainder  level,  light-timbered,  called 
barrens.  The  general  character  of  these  lands  is  good,  and  much 
of  that  which  is  not  already  fertile  may  be  readily  improved  and 
rendered  highly  productive  in  general  farming,  or  well  suited  to 
grazing  purposes. 

Minerals. — Kentucky  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  her 
beds  of  coal  and  mountains  of  iron  and  stone  are  almost  inex¬ 
haustible.  Coal  is  found  iit  abundance  in  Greenup,  Rockcastle, 
Laurel,  Pulaski,  Whitley,  Clinton,  Edmonson,  Hardin,  Ohio, 
Butler,  Christian,  Webster,  and  other  counties.  In  most  of  these 
counties  this  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  used  only  for  home 
consumption,  there  being  no  means  of  transportation.  In  Laurel 
County  the  coal  beds  are  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  A 
railroad  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  through  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  connecting  with  Louisville,  which  will  open 
up  a  market  for  this  coal,  now  undeveloped  for  want  of  means  of 
carriage  to  market.  In  Pulaski  they  claim  to  have  “the  best 
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bituminous  coal  on  the  continent.”  Our  Clinton  correspondent 

TiTanoe  of  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  extending 
north  and  south,  contain  an  immense  amount  of  coal  m  strata  of 
four  feet  in  thickness.”  ,  , 

This  coal  is  now  being  worked  to  some  extent  by  a  company 
who  ship  to  Nashville.  In  several  counties  roads  are  being  built 
that  will  encourage  the  more  extensive  development  of  this  in¬ 
terest,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  m  that  direction. 

Iron  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  m  Greenup,  Trimble, 
Rockcastle,  Pulaski,  Whitley,  Russell,  Clinton,  Edmonson,  Ohio, 
Butler,  &c.,  but,  like  the  coal  deposits,  has  been  but  feebly  de¬ 
veloped.  In  Greenup,  the  furnaces  are  closed  up,  ore  within 
reach  of  present  facilities  being  pretty  well  exhausted.  Iron  ore 
L  found  all  through  Russell  County  “About  35  years  since  a 
very  superior  iron  was  manufactured  here  from  which  some  of 
the  blacksmiths  made  good  edged  tools  without  steel.  The  non 
was  hard  and  tough.  There  has  been  no  development  since,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  ore  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for 
working.”  This  ore  also  abounds  in  Clinton  County,  and  David 
Dale  Owen,  in  his  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  m  speaking 
of  this  and  counties  east  of  it,  says : —  .  , 

“  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  resources  in  coal 
and  iron-staple  commodities  of  those  nations  of  gr< eatee jt. pros¬ 
perity-will,  when  fully  developed,  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

In  Butler  County  there  is  much  iron  ore,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  honeycomb  variety,  which  is  considered  comparatively 
valueless.  A  large  amount  of  capital  could  be  profitably  invest¬ 
ed  in  utilizing  the  iron  interest  of  this  State.  - 

Lead  is  found  in  Trimble,  Owen,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Franklin, 
Anderson,  Livingston,  and  counties  contiguous.  In  Anderson 
there  is  a  mine  said  to  yield  80per  cent,  of  lead,  but  the  chemist 
making  the  test  reported  that  it  would  not  pay  to  work  it.  in 
Livingston,  lead  has  been  found  upon  the  surface,  but  has  not 
been  worked  to  any  extent.  Salt  wells  exist  in  several  counties 
but  are  not  worked.  In  Clinton,  says  our  correspondent,  a  hne 
stream  of  salt  water  has  been  struck  on  Willis  Creek,  in  the  north 
west,  and  a  company  are  now  at  work  producing  salt,  and  tn 
prospect  is  considered  good.  There  is  a  fine  opening  for  men  ex¬ 
perienced  in  salt  making,  there  being  an  abundance  of  water  and 
limber  and  labor  is  cheap.  Salt  for  the  Nashville  ma Aet  aad 
for  the  Cumberland  River  country  comes  from  Ohio  and  vv  esieiu 
Virginia.  The  cost  of  shipping  salt  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the 
Cumberland,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  down  the  CumDei- 
land  to  Nashville.”  Salt  water  also  abounds  in  Metcalfe,  Ander 
son,  Whitley,  Russell,  &c.  There  has  recently  been  discovered 
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a  gold  mine  in  Anderson  County,  and  its  value  is  being  now 
tested  by  a  company.  Saltpeter  is  found  in  Rockcastle,  and 
limestone  and  freestone  abound  in  Lewis,  Trimble,  Clarke,  and 
other  counties.  Our  Lewis  County  correspondent  claims  for  his 
county  “  the  finest  ledge  of  freestone  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  from  which  nearly  all  the  fine  buildings  in  the  latter  city 
are  now  being  built,  and  the  rock  of  which  the  Cincinnati  and 
Covington  bridge  was  built  was  taken  from  the  quarries  of  this 
county;  not  extensively  worked,  thei’e  being  but  one  quarry 
in  operation,  employing  200  men. 

Timber. — The  timber  resources  of  this  State  are  well  known, 
the  finest  quality  abounding  in  all  sections,  and  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  forest  trees  of  primitive  growth,  furnishing 
unlimited  lumber  supplies,  as  yet  but  partially  developed.  The 
soil  of  the  State,  however,  supplies  her  chief  source  of  wealth, 
rendering  Kentucky  peculiarly  an  agricultural  and  grazing 
country,  in  which  latter  branch  she  has  long  ranked  among  the 
first  in  the  land. 

Crops. — Few  farmers  in  Kentucky  confine  themselves  to  the 
culture  of  any  one  crop,  and  a  mixed  husbandry  generally  prevails, 
embracing  the  production  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  the  raising  of  stock,  &c.  Wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  crops,  the  latter  being  the  principal  one  for  export,  the 
corn  grown  being  largely  used  upon  the  farms — converted  into 
stock  Our  Trimble  correspondent  writes : — 

“  The  tobacco  crop  in  this  county  is  the  most  valuable.  In  1 866 
the  product  was  1,916,100  pounds,  but,  owing  to  the  drought, 
the  crop  of  1867  did  not  reach  more  than  half  as  much.  The 
product  of  hay  in  1866  was  826  tons;  corn,  276,235  bushels 
wheat,  11,824  bushels;  barley,  1,052  bushels.” 

Tobacco  is  also  extensively  grown  in  Owen,  Franklin,  Edmon¬ 
son,  Ohio,  Christian,  Webster,  Pendleton,  Todd,  Graves,  and 
other  counties,  while  wheat  and  corn  receive  especial  attention  in 
Greenup,  Lewis,  Bourbon,  Scott,  Hardin,  &c.,  and  corn  alone,  the 
leading  grain  product,  in  Laurel,  Oldham,  Anderson,  Boyle,  &c.  In 
Edmonson  tobacco  yields  an  average  of  about  800  pounds  to  the 
acre,  with  a  profit  of  about  $30  per  acre.  Ohio  County  :  “  Our 
principal  and  most  reliable  crops  are  tobacco  and  corn,  upon 
which  our  farmers  have  mainly  relied  for  profit ;  first,  by  the  sale 
of  their  tobacco  direct;  second,  by  the  sale  of  stock  fed  and 
fattened  by  their  corn  and  hay.”  *  Todd  County :  “  In  favorable 
seasons  the  average  yield  of  tobacco  is  900  pounds.  A  good 
hand  will  make  3,000  pounds,  which  has  been  sold  here,  for 
several  years  past,  at  $12  to  $15  per  hundred-weight.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  change  in  the  labor  system,  the  quantity  raised 
is  annually  declining.”  In  Graves  the  yield  and  profit  is  about 
the  same  as  in  Todd  County. 
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In  Lewis  County,  “the best  bottom  lands  yield  from  60  to  100 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  averages  15  bushels.” 
Scott  County:  “We  raise  an  average  of  40  bushels  ot  corn,  30 
bushels  of  oats,  and  10  to  15  bushels  of  wheat ;  this  being  one  of 
the  noted  ‘blue-grass’  counties,  is  largely  devoted  to  grazing,  and 
our  surplus  grain  is  consumed  by  stock  during  the  winter. 
Laurel  County  :  “  Corn  is  the  special  crop,  average  25  bushels.  I 
last  year  raised  on  two  acres,  well  manured,  120  bushels  of  good 
corn.”  Whitley  County :  “  Corn  and  wheat,  crops  eaten  and  fed 
to  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  which  are  driven  on  foot  to  foreign 
markets.”  Oldham  County :  “Indian  corn  the  chief  crop;  40 
bushels  to  the  acre;  net  profit,  $12  to  $15  per  acre.”  Henry 
County:  “The  greatest  profit  is  derived  from  the  corn  crop 
which  is  fed  to  stock,  mules,  steers,  and  hogs,  affording  good 
profits.”  Fayette  County  :  “  If  we  have  any  specialty  it  is  in  the 
fine  quality  of  our  stock ;  probably  no  section  of  our  country  can 
boast  of  finer  stock  than  we  have,  and,  in  my  judgment,  mules, 
horses,  and  cattle  attain  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  here  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  Union.”  Boyle  County:  “This  is  a  stock- 
raising  county;  but  little  grain  is  sent  out  of  the  ounty,  most  of 
the  corn  and  grass  raised  being  fed  to  stock.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  mule-raising  counties  in  the  State.”  Harrison  County : 
“A  large  portion  of  the  com  crop,  nearly  all  the  rye,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  wheat  is  distilled  into  whisky,  there  being  several 
large  distilleries  in  the  county,  making  a  fine  market  for  gram, 
they  paying  this  season  $1  for  corn  and  $1.15  for  rye. 

Wheat  is  generally  sown  broadcast  from  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  drill  being  practically  unknown 
in  most  of  the  counties,  and  where  used  putting  in  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  seed.  Harvesting  commences  as  early  as  Urn  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  and  is  usually  over  the  first  week  in  July,  -but  little 
attention  is  given  to  cultivation.  In  Russell  and  many  other 
counties  they  “  sow  in  corn  land,  scratching  in  among  the  corn 
stalks  with  a  shovel  plow,  the  yield  being  from  four  to  ten 

Blue-grass  is  the  almost  universal  grass  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
“blue-grass  region”  is  too  -well  known  as  a  grazing  country  to 
require  lengthy  notice  at  our  hands.  This  grass  is  very  hardy,  and 
if  not  grazed  after  the  first  of  August  until  winter,  makes  excel¬ 
lent  winter  pasture ;  stock  doing  well  upon  it,  except  for  the  short 
period  it  may  be  covered  by  snow.  White  clover,  crab-grass,  tox 
tail,  &c.,  are*  also  found,  while  among  the  cultivated  grasses  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  grown  are  herds-grass,  timothy,  red-top, 
orchard  grass,  clover,  Hungarian  grass,  &c.  While  under  av  • 
able  circumstances  stock  may  be  sustained  nearly  the  who  e  y 
upon  pastures  alone,  the  average  pasture  season,  when  c 
will  do  well  without  other  feed,  ranges  from  seven  to  nine 
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months ;  sheep  subsisting  longer,  and  frequently  the  entire  year. 
The  average  cost  of  pasture  per  head  is  given  at  from  $1  to  §2 
per  month,  and  for  foddering  during  the  winter  from  $2  to  §2.50 
per  month. 

Fruits. — Fruit  culture  has  not  received  much  attention  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  there  having  been  no  market  for  the  crop,  while  in  some 
counties  our  correspondents  think  results  have  been  indifferent, 
and  sometimes  failures,  when  the  experiment  has  been  tried.  Most 
of  our  reporters,  however,  claim  that  all  fruits  suited  to  the 
latitude,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plumbs,  quinces,  small 
fruits,  and  berries,  &c.,  will  do  well  under  proper  care  and  culti¬ 
vation,  and  prove  highly  remunerative.  In  some  sections  the 
worm  and  bug  have  been  very  destructive  to  orchards,  and 
discouraged  attempts  at  fruit-growing.  One  correspondent 
writes : — 

“  All  the  principal  northern  fruits  grow  well  here,  particularly 
the  apple,  peach,  plum,  &c.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
fruit  until  within  the  last  few  years,  but  farmers  are  now  planting 
good  orchards  of  choice  fruits.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  6,  1868,  Mr.  John  J. 
Speed,  Postmaster,  writes  as  follows  : — 

Farming  lands  very  fine,  and  prices  high  in  this  vicinity.  In 
adjoining  counties  prices  are  much  lower;  soil  good. 

All  sorts  of  labor  high.  Plenty  of  laborers  (black),  but  great 
unwillingness  to  work.  Want  good  German  workers,  of  both 
sexes. 

Climate  very  variable — extreme  heat  and  cold.  City  regarded 
as  healthy. 

No  minerals  near.  Timber  in  the  county — walnut,  poplar, 
oak,  ash,  &c.,  plenty. 

Crops  good  this  season ;  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats ;  prices 
good.  The  city  is  the  country’s  market. 

Common  school  system  in  successful  operation.  Private  schools 
abundant.  All  denominations  represented. 

The  population  is  composed  largely  of  Americans,  some  Ger¬ 
mans,  Jews,  and  Irish. 

From  Boyd  County,  Mr.  E.  L.  Shephahd  writes : — 

Bottom  lands  sell  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  Back,  and  hill, 
and  small  creek  valley  lands,  from  50  cts.  to  $10  per  acre.  We 
have  plenty  of  coal,  limestone,  and  timber.  Of  our  crops  we  ex¬ 
port  very  little.  Our  people  are  mostly  immigrants  from  Southern 
States. 
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From  Hardin  County,  August  10,  1868,  Hr.  S.  W.  D.  Stone 
writes : — 

Farm  lands  in  this  county  vary,  from  the  best  to  the  thin 
and  poor,  in  price,  from  $10  to  $60.  We  need  farm  laborers  and 
mechanics.  Abundance  of  coal  within  fifty  miles.  We  have  good 
schools,  and  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  The  majority  of 
our  people  are  natives  of  Kentucky.  We  have  a  good  many 
Germans. 

We  raise  any  quantity  of  fine  fruit.  We  have  the  best  fruit 
lands  in  this  or  any -other  State.  Peaches  are  selling  at  from  $2 
to  $6  per  bushel.  Fruit  land,  from  $10  to  $25  per  acre. 

From  Russellville,  Logan  County,  August  20,  1868,  Hr.  J. 
W.  Winloch,  County  Clerk,  writes : — 

The  south,  east,  and  western  portions  of  Logan  County  are  beau¬ 
tiful  level  farming  lands,  well  timbered,  finely  watered,  and  fertile, 
black  soil,  with  a  red  clay  subsoil,  adapted  to  growth  of  corn, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  &c„  Pretty  thickly  settled, 
and  well  improved.  Land  worth  from  $15  to  $60  per  acre.  The 
country  north  of  the  railroad,  and  •  lying  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  is  rather  mountainous — abounding  in  the  finest  beds 
of  undeveloped  coal  and  minerals.  Land  not  very  rich,  except 
along  the  water-courses,  and  in  valleys;  value  of  land,  from  $1  to 
$30.  There  are  good  common  schools  in  every  neighborhood  of 
the  county,  and  a  splendid  male  college,  and  a  No.  1  female 
college  located  at  Russellville,  the  county  seat,  a  pleasant  town 
of  some  3,000  inhabitants,  with  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  Catholic  churches. 

Farm  labor  is  much  needed ;  good  opening  for  mechanics ;  pro¬ 
fessions  overrun.  Relations  existing  between  Southern  and 
Northern  men,  the  most  harmonious  /  and  the,  war  is  considered 
over. 

From  Bourbon  County,  Mr.  W.  H.  Polk,  Postmaster  at 
Paris,  the  county  seat,  writes  as  follows : — 

Lands  in  this  vicinity  are  worth  from  $80  to  $150  per  acre.  _  A 
number  of  counties  in  this,  the  central  part  of  the  State,  embracing 
those  of  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Harrison,  Scott,  Woodford,  Madison, 
J essamine  and  others,  are  very  fine  counties,  and  the  land  all  rates 
high.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  slavery  labor  is  very 
unreliable ,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  good  hands,  as  the  negroes  are  all 
too  idle  and  lazy  to  work.  If  good  work-hands  could  be  sent  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us 
Our  lands  raise  corn,  hemp,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and.  all 
cereals,  in  great  abundance  ;  most  of  the  corn  is  used  in  distilling. 
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This  is  a  great  beef  county,  as  the  finest  cattle  that  so  to  your 
market  are  from  this  county —Bourbon.  There  is  plenty  of 
good  water-power.  1  J 

Mr.  J.  F.  Stewaed,  Postmaster  at  Paintsville,  Johnson 
County,  thus  writes : — 

The  general  character  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  mountain- 
ous;  yalleys  fertile,  worth  from  $25  to  $40  per  acre,  c  “ek  knds 
much  cheaper.  Price  of  labor  about  75  cents  per  day  or  less  “nd 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  Climate  good  and  healthy  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  native  mountaineers  5 
Tv,T;VS  Ve.1T  abunda.nt,  varies  from  2  to  7  feet.  Iron  ore  plenty 
The  kidney  iron  contains  some  lead  in  the  center.  Surface  oil  m 
this  county  about  16  miles  west  of  Paintsville,  and  the  show  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  known  place;  many  springs  produce  it 

Sand v  and  lrlanC,t  f°al  fs  often  £>  t£  river  Bi' 

Sandy  and  of  excellent  quality.  Our  river  is  not  lame  and  is 

SPblf-  f°A  ab0U1t  half  the  7ear-  Coal  bas  been  marketed  to 
SZHk  i°ften,v by  ®e\eral  comPanies,  hut  not  with  success 
e  ough  I  believe  it  could  be  profitably  worked  if  managed  prop! 

as  wellaTinthis1  Toll1167’  eV\al1?  in  Flo7d  aad  Pike  counties, 

is  &"prircipal  croft and  is  Ssea  &r  brcad  ^ 50  «»** 

We  are  65  miles  from  Catlettsburg  Ky.,  the  mouth  of  B,V 
ouronlvmp-  ’  14  miles  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Our  river  if 

a,  p  Pn  7  of  t1i:ai?sP°rtatlon5  we  have  no  road.  Our  schools 

aie  bare  excuses,  religious  advantages  limited. 

«  ba^r^oacr' !CeS8ftUyi ^ P-^i-Uprodueo 

and  will  hal  opJrV  •  1  t,°  Sl-50  per  acre,  out  from  the  river, 
ynr  [ha ve  som®  Arming  lands  on  the  branches  and  hill-sides 

tMs  section ;  many  are  |otog  ^e“duc<!mellts  migration  into 
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Texas  is  by  far  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  Its  greatest 
length  is,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  more  than  800  miles, 
with  an  extreme  width  of  750.  It  has  an  area  of  274,356 
square  miles,  or  upward  of  175,000,000  acres.  A  better  idea 
of  its  magnitude  may  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  more 
than  two  hundred  States  of  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  could  be 
carved  out  of  its  territory.  Texas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1845.  Its  population  in  1850  was  212,592  ;  in  1860, 
604,215. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  State  may  be  generally  divided 
into  three  physical  districts  or  sections,  each  with  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  inviting  the  immigrant  to  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  agriculture  and  employment,  as  follows: 
First,  the  crescent-shaped  zone  or  belt  of  country,  lying  low, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
miles  in  width,  bountifully  timbered,  and  producing  cotton, 
sugar,  &c.  Next,  the  flower-embroidered  prairie,  the  home 
of  the  grain-raising  farmer,  rolling  away  northward  and  west¬ 
ward,  to  lose  itself  in  the  grass-covered  uplands  and  plains  of 
the  stock-raiser,  that  skirt  the  elevated  and  treeless  table-lands 
of  the  “  Llano  Estocado,”  or  other  uninhabited  regions  of  the 
West. 

This  is  not  an  arbitrary  division.  There  are  many  products 
of  general  consumption  and  necessity,  such  as  corn,  potatoes, 
&c-.,  which  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  State ;  but  certain 
sections  are  specially  adapted  to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  as 
others  to  grain,  and  others,  again,  to  cotton  and  sugar.  Nor 
is  this  adaptedness  confined  entirely  within  the  boundaries  in¬ 
dicated  ;  as  for  instance,  while  the  coast  region  produces  more 
bountiful  crops  of  cotton,  and  is  naturally  best  suited  to  its 
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culture  in  many  respects,  it  may  be  successfully  and  profitably 
raised  in  nearly  all  the  counties  eastward  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  San  Antonio 
in  Bexar  County,  north,  to  Red  River.  It  is  said  there  is  a 
larger  area  of  rich  virgin  soil,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  in  the  State  of  Texas  alone,  than  in  all  the  cotton 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  in  those  counties 
lying  upon  the  Guadalupe,  Colorado,  Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine, 
and  Red  rivers,  the  best,  par  excellence ,  of  the  Texas  cotton 
region,  not  one  acre  in  a  hundred  has  yet  been  cultivated. 

The  “  wheat  region  ”  of  Texas  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  embraces  some  thirty  counties,  of  which  Dallas  is 
the  center.  The  average  yield  in  these  counties  is  stated  to  be 
about  twenty-one  bushels  per  acre.  In  1866,  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  region  alone  was  estimated  at  nearly  two  million 
bushels,  while  in  1850  the  total  product  of  the  State  was  less 
than  fifty  thousand  bushels.  This  cereal  is  grown  to  a  limited 
extent  in  most  of  the  cotton  counties  nearly  down  to  the  coast, 
but  the  region  above  indicated  combines  in  a  superior  degree 
those  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  which  adapt  it  to  the  per¬ 
fect  development  of  wheat.  A  great  variety  of  other  products 
flourish  in  this  section.  Barley,  rye,  and  oats  do  equally  well 
with  wheat  and  corn.  Sweet  potatoes  and  the  tame  grasses 
are  much  cultivated,  and  yield  well.  Cotton,  which  also  pro¬ 
duces  well,  is  neglected,  owing  to  remoteness  from  market  and 
cost  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  continent,  and  perhaps  no  region  in 
the  world,  more  admirably  suited  to  sheep  husbandry  or  gen¬ 
eral  stock  raising  than  portions  of  Texas.  Requiring  no  food 
to  be  gathered  for  their  winter  consumption,  animals  may  here 
be  raised  upon  vast  grazing  ranges,  covered  with  the  most 
nutritious  grasses,  almost  without  cost.  Large  fortunes  have 
often  been  quickly  realized  in  these  pursuits  from  very  small 
beginnings,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  £tate,  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  these  branches  of 
industry,  some  localities  being  better  adapted  to  horses  and 
cattle,  and  others  to  sheep  and  swine. 
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That  portion  of  the  State  lying  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  San  Antonio  rivers,  and  southeast  of  the  road  from  San 
Antonio  to  Eagle  Pass,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  occupied  by  a 
hardy  and  active  race  of  stock-raisers,  who  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  climate  of  this  section, 
though  hot,  is  exceedingly  healthy,  but  decidedly  unfavorable 
for  agriculture,  owing  to  the  prolonged  seasons  of  drought. 
When  Gen.  Taylor  marched  from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  1846,  it  is  said  there  was  not  an  inhabitant  to  be 
found  between  that  river  and  the  N ueces,  but  the  whole  region 
was  roamed  over  by  countless  numbers  of  wild  cattle  and 
mustangs,  which  have  since  been  killed,  or  caught  and  tamed. 
Judge  Davis,  of  Brownsville,  says  these  animals  are  now  even 
more  numerous  than  when  in  their  original  wild  condition, 
and  thinks  southwestern  Texas  will  one  day  export  a  half 
million  beeves  annually. 

This  latter  region  is  remarkable  for  its  capacity  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  salt,  the  soil  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  coast 
being  so  impregnated  with  it  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  local¬ 
ities  to  find  water  fresh  enough  to  drink,  even  by  digging. 

That  portion  of  Texas  best  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  lies 
between  the  Colorado  and  Nueces  rivers,  Kendall  County 
being  the  present  center  of  the  sheep-raising  interest.  The 
southeastern  portion  of  Texas,  lying  on  the  rivers  Angelina, 
Neelies,  and  Sabine,  contains  the  finest  pinery  in  the  United 
States.  It  extends  from  Rush  County  through  Nacogdoches, 
Angelina,  Tyler,  Hardin,  and  Jasper  counties,  to  near  the 
coast,  occupying  the  most  of  southeastern  Texas.  The  long- 
leafed  pine  is  the  principal  species  throughout  the  southern 
portion  of  the  pine  country.  This  species  yields  about  one- 
third  more  sap  than  any  other  which  has  in  this  country  been 
tested  for  obtaining  turpentine. 

In  regard  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  Texas,  it  may  be 
stated  that  owing  to  the  very  limited  river  navigation  of  the 
State,  railroads  must  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for 
internal  commercial  purposes.  Several  lines  have  already 
been  constructed,  starting  from  the  Gulf  coast,  and  extending 
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toward  the  interior.  These  lines  and  their  connections  are 
being  rapidly  lengthened,  while  several  others  are  in  progress 
and  projected.  As  the  country  becomes  more  populous,  addi¬ 
tional  railway  facilities  will  follow,  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
entire  State  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  construction,  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  Texas  will  be  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  these  great  iron  highways. 

Some  months  ago  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  resources  of  Texas  appeared  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker ,  a  leading  and  influential  agricultural 
journal.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  IIeney  S.  Randall,  LL.D. 
of  Cortland  Village,  1ST.  Y.,  an  eminent  author,  with  an  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  as  such  both  in  the  agricultural  and 
literary  world.  Mr.  Randall  is  President  of  the  National 
and  also  of  the  New  York  State  Wool-Growers’  Associations, 
and  few  men  have  done  more  to  give  an  intelligent  direction 
to  agriculture  and  husbandry.  The  following  is  the  article 
referred  to : — 

We  have  within  the  last  few  months  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  in  regard  to  Texas,  which  we  have  not  had  time  to 
answer ;  and  recently,  an  association,  comprising  several  persons 
who  propose  to  emigrate  to  that  State,  have  addressed  us  inter¬ 
rogatories,  full  answers  to  which  would  embrace  a  description 
of  the  physical  features  and  agriculture  of  the  entire  country. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  the  information  thus  asked 
for.  Texas  stretches  through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
more  than  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  all  New  England. 
Most  of  the  noted  kingdoms  of  Europe,  like  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  &c.,  do  not  approach  it  in  extent.  Vast  regions  of  it  are 
yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  rest  is  thinly  populated,  and  but  small 
portions  have  been  described,  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  by 
competent  and  reliable  observers.  At  best,  then,  we  could  give 
but  a  partial  and  superficial  sketch ;  and  our  narrow  limits  compel 
us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  meager  outlines.  Those  who 
have  addressed  us  on  the  subject  will  find  the  best  description 
which  we  have  seen,  of  all  the  different  counties  collectively,  in 
The  Texas  Almanac  for  1867  (8vo,  360  pages),  published  by 
and  obtainable  from  W.  Richardson  &  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas.  On 
this  highly  valuable  work,  on  Olmsted’s  Journey  through  Texas , 
and  some  similar  publications,  and  on  letters  received  from  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  private  correspondents  in  different  parts  of 
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the  State,  we  mainly  rely  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which 
follow. 

Geography. — The  southeastern  side  of  Texas  fronts  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  opens  its  commerce  to  the  world.  It  has  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  good  harbors.  Noble  rivers  leave  few  of  its  more  fer¬ 
tile  portions  unprovided  with  accessible  outlets  to  the  sea  during 
periods  of  the  year.  Its  level  surface  will  allow  railroads  to  he 
constructed  over  a  great  part  of  it  by  the  easiest  grades.  A  low 
plain,  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  wide,  very  slightly  ascending  to¬ 
ward  the  interior,  belts  the  entire  coast.  From  thence  the  surface 
rises  and  becomes  first  rolling,  and  then  hilly,  until  it  reaches  the 
high  table-lands  of  the  Llano  Estacado.  The  seaport  towns  of  Gal¬ 
veston  and  Lavaca  are  respectively  1 0  and  24  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Houston,  about  50  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
coast,  has  an  elevation  of  60  feet ;  Columbus,  between  80  and  90 
miles  from  the  coast,  250  feet ;  Gonzales,  something  over  100 
miles  from  the  coast,  270  feet:  San  Antonia,  about  140  miles  from 
the  coast,  635  feet.*  The  table-lands  and  the  desert  Llano  Es¬ 
tacado  (Staked  Plain),  usually  rise  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet.  Some 
elevations  in  the  northwest  reach  5,000  feet. 

Geology. — The  lower  and  rolling  lands  are  alluvial.  The  hilly 
region  is  cretaceous,  and  abounds  in  excellent  limestone  for  build¬ 
ing.  Beyond  this,  primitive  rocks  appear  in  many  places.  The 
great  plains  consist  of  stratified  clay  and  cretaceous  marls.  On 
the  verge  of  these  plains  are  deposits  of  gypsum  extending  over 
an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Coal  beds  exist  in  different 
localities.  Iron  ores  are  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  on  the 
Llano  River,  and  they  abound  on  tributaries  of  Red  River  in 
northeastern  Texas.  Copper  has  been  discovered  in  different 
places,  and  also  specimens  of  the  precious  metals.  The  mineral 
regions  of  the  State  have  been  so  little  explored,  that  the  extent 
of  its  resources  in  this  respect  are  but  beginning  to  be  known. 
Various  salt  springs  have  been  found,  and  salt  of  good  quality, 
produced  by  natural  evaporation,  can  be  obtained  in  immense,  if 
not  inexhaustible  quantities  at  the  salt  lagunes  below  Corpus 
Christi,  and  at  the  salt  lake  in  Hidalgo  County,  forty  miles  from 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Soils  and  Products. — In  the  north,  the  rich,  black  soil  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  yielding  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  under  the  very  imperfect  cultivation  it  receives,  an 
average  of  twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  and  very  heavy — in  occasional  instances  reaching  seventy-two 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  wheat  region  proper  embraces  about 
thirty  counties,  of  which  Dallas  is  the  center. 

*  We  give  the  distances  from  the  coast,  not  by.  roads  or  river  courses,  but 
direct,  as  measured  by  the  scale  of  miles  on  the  new  map  of  Texas,  published  in 
The  Texas  Almanac  for  1867. 
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the  northern  parts  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  7’  ’  a“d 

fertile  "nTexS, 'and 'includfS^best ^ott00^^68- ^  ^  m°St 
any  thing  like  an  equal  area  in  the  world  ^The^cmf  re°*0n’  .of 
proper  constitute  about  one-third  ofThe  Xtn  a  ?  aunties 
tion  of  the  choicest  lands  1™  *  ®  rate>  A  vei7  large  por- 

region  also  includes  several  railXns^of wiltaroted  Tbis 
often  quite  equal  to  thoso  of  t  .  ?s  ot  a°lcs  of  sugar  lands, 
duced  to  conErlble extent tST*  S.u«"  has  been  P™! 
Colorado.  Dt  near  the  mouths  of  the  Brazos  and 

W^ILNuSTdKbS '  the  barren  region 

calcareous  lo^Sd  ' «  >>&°K 

any  other  natural  ones  in  the  ^  unequaled  by 

Wdless  number  of  horses,  cattle  and 

wlS,  '3ZX  Sift  Co™- 

toes,  sweet  potatoes  ne^s  bSS  t  ’  ’  sorgum>  Irish  pota- 

vegetables  of  every  kind*  nrndi!  U1I11PS’  pumpkins,  and  garden 

them  abundwC^^^^^011*™^-;  so™  * 
from  many  of  them  t  wo  crops  milffi  r  f *■  °f  the  State  *  a«d 
can  be  grown  in  boundless  prXfon  A  ?  “.a  Seas?n*  Fruits 
are  thought  to  be  as  S  o  t  APP1,es  111  northern  Texas 
Peaches,  nectarines,  Apricots  nlumT  •  *he  ?orthcm  S,atts- 

Btrawbcrrios,  Ac.,  of  choice  miaStvcilnqhln0CS’  ig?’  rasPherries, 

State.  Wild  grapes  are  found/’  !  grown  throughout  the 
varieties  are  easily  acclimated  ^F.wllere>  and  tbe  cultivated 
creased  to  any  extend  \  production  ma7  be  in- 

require  so  little7 artificial  feed  tbat’thev  ^fn  E®’  8^T’  a'!d  bogs 
trifling  expense  TnhtL7„  “T  .  tho7  can  be  raised  at  the  most 

haVe  be^n  but  little  intro* 
m  extensive  regions  and  will  tbey  Can  and  Wl11  be  cultivated 
in  all, -there  is  not  perh^i  become  most  profitable  crops.  All 
which  possesses  greater  nat u’raf  feE  X^l  °f  ,Iand  °n  globe 

to  the  production  of  th»  1  -  ty  and  a  better  adaptation 

life,  an  I  the  ““  °f 

^  Gr“d*  “d  th*  s**“  «*>■» 
products  of  Texas,  or  in  any  other  narJ  J  °UJ  acconnt  of  the  soils  and 
especially  mentioned.  7  “  p  ts  of  our  description,  unless  they  are 
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Climate.— As  a  sample  of  the  climate,  we  give  the  mean 
temperature  of  every  month  in  the  year  1859,  as  observed  by 
Professor  C.  G.  Forshey  in  Fayette  County,  on  the  Colorado, 
in  latitude  30°:  January,  50°  57';  February,  62  44  ;  March, 
ri°  50'-  Anril  65°  31';  May,  75°  61  ;  June,  81  56  ;  July, 

84°  76' ;’  Ailgust,  84°  90' ;  September,  79°  42' ;  October,  66  29  ; 
November,  63°  92';  December,  43°;  annual  mean,  68  04 
‘‘  In  point  of  climate,”  says  Olmsted,  “  Texas  claims,  with  at 
least  as  much  justice  as  any  other  State,  to  be  called  the  Italy  of 
America.  The  general  average  of  temperature  corresponds,  and 
the  skies  are  equally  clear  and  glowing.  The  peculiarities  over 
other  climates  of  latitude  are  found  in  its  unwavering  summer 
sea-breeze  and  its  winter  northers.  The  first  is  a  deljghtfuljne- 
viation  of  its  summer  heats,  flowing  in  each  day  from  the  Gulf  as 
the  sun’s  rays  become  oppressive,  and  extending  lemotely  inland 
td  the  farthest  settlements,  with  the  same  trustworthy  steadiness 
It  continues  through  the  evening,  and  is  described  as  l™g 
great  effect  that,  however  oppressive  the  day  may  ^ve  been  the 
nights  are  always  cool  enough  to  demand  a  blanket  and  yield 

U1  The^evere  northers  occur  from  December  to  April,  mdusO' 
ally  occupy  not  much  over  forty  days.  The  rapid  reduction  of 
the  temperature  from  70  or  75  degrees,  to  30  or  *0  de«*Mnd 
the  driving  wind,  are  keenly  felt.  When  most  cold  and  violen  , 
and  accompanied  with  rafn  and  sleet,  they .  sometimes  cause 
considerable  destruction  among  domestic  animals  exposed  to 
their  fury.  These  instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  the  shelter  of 
a  grove  or  hill,  or  even  a  good  farm  wall,  is  sufficient  to  pi  event 
such  consequences.  They  are  regarded  as  healthful  and  invigor¬ 
ating,  and,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  change  of  tempeiature 
accompanying  them,  do  not  cause,  or  even  exasperate, 
diseases.  It  is  claimed  that  consumption  does  not  originate  m 
the  region  where  they  prevail.  .  „nnntr:eg 

Health. — As  in  all  new,  warm,  and  highly  fertile  countries 
the  low,  rich  river  bottoms-especially  those,  of  southern  lexM, 
which  are  covered  with  a  boundless  profusion  of  semi-tiopicai 
vegetation— are  not  healthy  to  unacclimated  persons.  ! 
higher  lands  between  those  rivers  are  usually  consideied  healtny, 
where  judicious  dispositions  are  made  by  the  emigrant ,  b 
Northern  emigrant  runs  some  risk  of  undergoing  a  season  g 
course  of  chilfs  and  fever.  The  hilly  region  of  the  west  are  as 
free  from  malaria  as  any  other  new  countries  we  ever  heard 
far  more  so,  we  judge,  than  were  large  portions  of  Ohio, M  1  > 

and  Michigan  wl^en  first  settled  We  have  known  of  hund 
of  people  from  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western  States 
have  emigrated  to  the  sheep-region  presently  to  be  de 
and  we  scarcely  remember  of  hearing  of  one  who  incurred  7 
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summer  and  winter,  where  they  can  in  respect  to  health  be  most 
safely  herded  in  great  flocks,  and  where,  accordingly  the  land 
beinor  equally  cheap,  wool  can  be  most  cheaply  grown  tor  export¬ 
ation-lies  in  western  Texas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  Guadalupe  and  the  Nueces,  and,  so  far  as  now  known,  • 
on  the  north  by  the  Colorado,  say  from  Bastrop  upward. 

South  of  San  Antonio  this  .region  is  generally  level,  descending 
with  a  moderate  slope  to  the  coast.  It  contains  some  excellent 
sheen  pasturages  as  low  down  as  the  second  tier  of  counties  from 
the  Gulf— and  in  one  of  these  (Live  Oak)  is  now  located  our 

friend  John  McKenzie,  one  of  the  best  flock-masters  in  Texas. 

But  the  hilly  country,  commencing  five  or  six  miles  north  ot 
San  Antonio,  is  regarded,  par  excellence,  as  the  sheep  region. 
The  hills  farther  toward  the  north  become  more  abrupt,  with 
narrower  valleys  between,  until  large  river  bottoms  are  reached. 
The  present  center  of  its  sheep  husbandry  is  Kendall  County, 
appropriately  named  after  George  Wilkins  Kendall,  who  first 
practically  demonstrated  the  special  adaptation  of  the  country  to 
that  husbandry  on  a  large  scale,  and  whose  racy  and  able  writings 
on  the  subject  have  attracted  thither  emigrants  from  all  parts  ot 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Kendall  has  exhibited  the  rare 
merit  of  showing  both  sides  of  the  medal— of  stating  drawbacks 
as  well  as  advantages,  failures  as  well  as  successes— and  it  is  this 
candor  which  has  given  such  a  wide  influence  to  his  writings. 

We  have  not  space,  nor  is  it  now  necessary,  to  describe  the 
whole  area  of  the  sheep  region  as  we  have  bounded  it;  and  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  counties 
lyincr  around  Kendall.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  dry,  and  sound. 
Streams  are  quite  abundant,  and  they  are  generally  as  clear  as 
crystal — the  water  pure  and  wholesome.  Springs  are  frequent, 
and  oftentimes  of  extraordinary  volume.  There  is  much  valuable 
timber  on  the  larger  water-courses,  and  groves  of  post-oak  alford- 
ing  mast  for  innumerable  hogs,  abound  in  the  bottoms,  t  he 
hills  are  usually  mostly  bare  of  vegetation,  except  grass.  I  he 
last  consists  of  varieties  of  the  mesqmte,  probably  the  finest 
natural  grass  for  sheep  in  the  world,  and  quite  equal  to  the  white 
clover  of  the  North.  It  is  short,  fine,  exceedingly  palatable  and 
nutritious,  withstands  droughts  well,  and  springs  up  like  magic 
after  every  shower.  It  is  not  entirely  killed  down  by  the  short 
winter,  and  with  sufficient  range  (which  is  everywhere  attainable), 
entirely  subsists  flocks  throughout  the  year,  so  that  no  artificial 
food  is  provided  for  them.  The  hilly  regions  are  destitute  ot 
fencing  timber,  and  the  sheep  are  herded  by  shepherds  and  dogs. 
New  lands,  in  the  less  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  the  emigrant  to  secure  a  homestead,  including  enough  land  to 
raise  his  domestic  supply  of  grain  and  vegetables.  His  sheep, 
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son ;  though,  as  in  the  North,  untimely  storms  of  extraordinary 
severity  sometimes  occasion  considerable  loss.  On  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  the  present  percentage  of  increase  in  lambs  is  quite 
as  great  as  in  any  part  of  the  North,  with  all  the  artificial  and 
costly  shelter  provided  in  the  latter,  and  that  with  the  rudest 
sheds  the  advantage  would  be  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  droughts  to  which  th’e  sheep  region  of  Texas  is  exposed  con¬ 
stitute  the  greatest  natural  drawback  on  its  advantages.  These 
in  occasional  years  are  severe,  but  they  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  compared  in  intensity  or  duration  with  those  which 
periodically  visit  the  great  sheep-growing  countries  of  Australia 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  W e  know  of  no  years  in  which  they 
have  destroyed  the  grass  sufficiently  to  cause  the  actual  starva¬ 
tion  of  sheep.  In  the  severest  Texas  drought  within  our  recol¬ 
lection,  Mr.  Kendall  carried  through  a  number  of  thousand  sheep 
without  any  material  loss  and  without  their  becoming  poor  and 
weak.  We  watched  the  struggle  with  keen  interest,  for  he  kept 
us  apprised  of  the  state  of  things  every  week.  There  was  alarm, 
additional  trouble,  aud  nothing  more.  The  trouble  consisted  in 
driving  the  sheep  farther  out  daily  after  feed ;  but  this,  if  we  re¬ 
member  aright,  in  no  case  exceeded  four  or  five  miles  from  their 
daily  starting-point,  and  we  think  they  returned  to  their  pens  at 
night,  making  the  greatest  distance  traversed  in  going  and 
coming  eight  or  ten  miles — not  half  the  distance  which  sheep  are 
ordinarily  driven  every  day  in  summer  to  procure  their  food  in 
a  great  portion  of  Australia,  and  not  in  the  aggregate  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  annual  migrations  of  the  sheep  of  Spain  after 
pasturage. 

The  only  other  drawback  which  we  know  of  is  distance  from 
market.  Boerne,  the  capital  of  Kendall  County,  is  thirty  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio,  and  the  latter  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  the  road  from  Port  Lavaca,  thirty  of  which  are  by  rail¬ 
road.  San  Antonio,  the  principal  city  of  western  Texas,  already 
contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  growing  and  increas¬ 
ing  in  business  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  soon  be  connected  with  the  sea-coast  by 
railroad,  and  this  must  at  no  distant  day  be  intercepted  by  rail¬ 
roads  which  will  connect  it  with  the  other  cities  of  Texas  and 
with  New  Orleans. 

Were  we  disposed  to  wander  from  a  cold  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  and  paint  an  arcadian  scene,  we  should  add  a  good  many 
other  touches  to  our  picture  of  this  region — its  beautiful  scenery, 
its  crystal  rivers  stocked  with  fish,  its  forest  abounding  in  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  and  other  game,  its  abundance  of  wild  fruits,  and 
that  coincidence  of  climate  and  soil  which  renders  life  most  agree¬ 
able,  and  its  necessaries  and  comforts  most  easily  attainable.  But 
we  will  close  with  a  remark  of  our  accomplished  and  widely  trav- 
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elect  friend,  Mr.  Olmstecl.  Speaking  of  western  Texas  generally 
ys :  Ot  the  genial  portion  (that  is,  exclusive  of  ‘  the  barren 
?s  bordering  the  Rio  n  T  1,0™  _ 1^ 


he  says 


- Vluul  1S>  exclusive  ot  ‘ the  barren 

wastes  bordering  the  Rio  Grande  ’)  I  have  already  spoken  with 
unfeigned  enthusiasm.  F or  sunny  beauty  of  scenery  and  luxu¬ 
riance  of  soil  it  stands  quite  unsurpassed  in  my  experience,  and  I 
no  reS\on  of  f^ent  in  the  world  can  show  equal 
attractions.  It  has  certainly  left  such  pictures  in  memory  as  brine* 
it  first  to  mind  as  a  held  for  emigration,  when  any  motive  su<£ 
S  fS-  °f  my  °WU  res^euce.” — IL  S.  Randall ,  in  “  Rural 


Emigrants  and  others  who  seek  information  respectin'* 
Texas,  will  find  in  the  “  Texas  Alrpanac,”  published  by  W. 
Eichakdson  &  Co.,  of  Galveston,  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
parts  of  the  State,  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  The  modest 
title  of  this  creditable  work  conveys  no  idea  of  the  mass  of 
valuable  information  it  contains.  Each  year  from  300  to  400 
pages  of  new  and  original  matter  are  presented,  comprising 
precisely  the  information  necessary  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  climate,  resources,  and  general  advantages  of  Texas.  In 
the  “  Almanac  ”  for  1S67  we  find  a  detailed^ description  of  all 
the  counties  in  the  State,  from  which  we  select  a  few  that 
most  faithfully  represent  the  leading  resources  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  sections,  and  by  permission  transfer  them  to  these  pac*es. 
We  commence  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  coast  counties 


BRAZORIA  COUNTY. 

Seat’  Brazoria.— This  county  is  tolerably  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  common  schools  m  all  the  settlements.  A  hi<*h  school 
for  females  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Grazoria,  having0 been  en- 
dowed  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Perry.  In  Grazoria  there  is  one  Metho- 
P,  n  Wd  -°ne  ?th,ollC  ,church;  at  Columbia,  a  Methodist  and 
Ii esby terian  church;  also  one  at  Sandy  Point,  and  one  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  four  others  in  the  county.  There  are  a  few  fine  springs 
of  excelient  water  m  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  but  none 
elsewhere,  nor  are  there  known  to  be  any  minerals  or  mineral 
t1*  Brazoria.  Products. — Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  chief 
products  for  export.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  sugar  made  in 
1  exas  is  produced  in  this  county.  There  are  a  good  many  expens¬ 
ive  sugar  mills  and  machinery.  The  other  products  are  corn, 
oats,  rye,  millet,  the  Hungarian  and  other  grasses,  the  native  and 
California  clover,  all  of  which  do  well.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes 
peas,  beans,  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables  are  grown  abundantly’ 
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Fruits. — Peaches,  pears,  figs,  quinces,  plums,  &c.  Black  and 
dewberries  grow  wild  jn  the  greatest  abundance,  and  strawberries 
are  cultivated.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  being  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  searbreeze  day  and  night,  often  making  covering 
necessary  in  the  warmest  season.  The  soil  is  of  various  kinds, 
and  nearly  all  is  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The  county 
is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  average  counties,  and  nearly  one-half 
of  it  is  covered  with  the  best  timber.  The  prairie  has  here  and 
there  groves  of  post-oak,  live-oak,  and  cedar,  and  affords  the  best 
kind  of  stock  range,  as  the  grass  continues  green  nearly  through 
the  winter,  while  the  contiguous  woodlands  and  bottoms  afford 
excellent  shelter  for  the  stock  in  winter.  The  herds  of  cattle  are 
very  large,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  stock  of  Brazoria  is  equal 
in  value  to  its  agricultural  products.  The  seasons  are  generally 
quite  uniform,  though  subject  t*o  occasional  excesses  of  rain  and 
drought.  The  live-oak  of  Brazoria  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
affords  the  best  ship-timber  in  the  world,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
contiguous  to  navigable  water.  The  average  size  of  the  trees  is 
five  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  high  to  the  first  limb.  The 
rivers  are  the  Brazos,  Oyster  Creek,  Bastrop  Bayou,  Chocolate 
Bayou,  and  the  Bernard,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  light- 
draught  vessels.  The  Houston  Tap  and  Brazoria  Railroad  has 
been  in  operation  to  Columbia  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  passes 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  present  crops  are 
but  about  half  an  average,  owing  entirely  to  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  negroes  to  work,  for  the  season  has  been  one  of  the 
best  ever  known.  The  negroes  do  not  do  more  than  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  when  slaves.  The  planters  will  not  again  con¬ 
tract  with  them,  unless  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  they 
may  discharge  them  if  they  do  not  work  better.  The  mortality 
among  them,  owing  to  dissipation  and  having  no  one  to  take  care 
of  them  and  their  children,  as  formerly,  has  increased  25  per  cent. 
But  one  or  two  plantations  have  as  yet  tried  white  labor.  One 
of  these,  cultivated  in  cane,  and  worked  by  laborers  just  from  the 
south  of  France,  has  produced  better  than  it  ever  did  when  worked 
by  the  same  number  of  slaves.  These  white  laborers  enjoy  good 
health,  and  are  well  pleased  with  their  change  of  country.  The 
wood  for  fuel  and  firing  is  in  great  abundance.  Live-oak  and 
cedar  furnish  the  material  for  building.  Milk,  butter,  chickens, 
&c.,  are  had  in  every  family,  at  scarcely  any  cost.  The  range  for 
hogs  is  excellent,  as  the  mast  is  abundant.  The  cost  of  raising 
consists  in  the  trouble  of  marking  them.  The  usual  markets  are 
Houston  and  Galveston,  each  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  county 
seat.  The  transportation  is  by  rail  to  Houston,  at  $1.50  per  bale 
for  cotton,  and  by  water  to  Galveston,  by  the  canal,  or  on  the 
Gulf,  at  75c.  to  $1  per  bale.  The  planters  frequently  ship  their 
cotton  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool,  and  their  sugar  to  New  York. 
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The  native  wine  grows  luxuriantly,  and  nearly  every  family 
makes  an  excellent  wine  from  the  grapes  fq&*  their  own  use.  Land 
is  worth  from  |1  to  $50  per  acre.  The  average  value  of  good  un¬ 
improved  land  is  $8  to  $10  per  acre.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
is,  in  cotton  one  bale,  and  in  corn  thirty-live  bushels.  One  hand 
can  cultivate,  on  an  average,  sixteen  acres  in  cotton  and  corn 
.but  the  negroes  now  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  behave  very  well  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  to  work  and 
have  enough  to  eat  The  time  of  planting  corn  is  about  the  10th 
of  h  ebruary,  and  of  cotton  the  10th  of  March.  The  corn  usually 
matures  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  planters  commonly  com¬ 
mence  picking  cotton  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  picking 
has  to  continue,  as  the  cotton  continues  to  open,  till  Christmas'; 
and  even  then,  when  the  planter  has  to  begin  to  prepare  his 
ground  for  another  crop,  the  fields  are  often  white  with  cotton 
which  is  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  pick  it.  Cistern-water  is  uni¬ 
versally  used  m  Brazoria.  The  usual  price  of  corn  is  50  cents  to 
So1"61'  u  5  l?otatoef>  25  t0  50  <*nts.  A  good  beef,  weighing 
500  or  600  lbs.,  is  worth  about  $10;  pork  is  worth  3  to  4  centl 
per  lb. ;  butter,  15  to  25  cents;  bacon,  15  to  20  cents,  though 
these  articles  are  sold  by  but  few.— Texas  Almanac.  ° 


COLLIN  COUNTY. - A  FAIR  SPECIMEN  OF  THE  BEST  NORTHERN 

COUNTIES. 

County  Seat,  McKinney. — This  is,  perhaps,  in  point  of  soil 
the  richest  county  in  the  State.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wheat 
legion,  and  susceptible  of  almost  entire  cultivation.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  all  the  land  is  fit  for  cultivation 
except  the  very  beds  of  the  streams.  The  recent  registry  exhibits 
oyer  sixteen  hundred  voters.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is 
lgh  rolling  prairie,  as  rich  as  Texas  affords.  Quite  a  number  of 
streams  rise  in  this  part  of  the  county,  running  a  little  south  of 
ea,an  PllS  Part.  the  coimty  is  rather  scarce  of  timber.  The 
middle  portion  is  equally  rich  in  point  of  soil,  and  much  more 
abundant  in  timber.  The  eastern  part  is  still  more  heavily  tim- 
b?recy  .an(b.  except  the  extreme  east  portion,  is  not  so  susceptible 
ol  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  heavy  timbered  ridges  and  bot¬ 
toms.  Yet  the  soil  is  very  rich,  with  a  dense  growth  of  hack- 
berry,  elm,  pecan,  ash,  bois  d’arc,  redbud,  &c.,  on  the  ridges  and' 
bur,  overcup,  pine,  and  Spanish  oak,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  hackberry, 
pecan,  wild  China,  &c.,  in  the  bottoms.  Land  is  held  at  moderate 
pnces  ;  unimproved  prarie,  at  from  $1  to  $5  ;  timbered  land,  from 
f4  ™  ®10  ;  improved  lands  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre,  governed  by 
locality  and  character  of  improvements,  those  nearest  the  county- 
seat  commanding  best  figures.  Corn,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are 
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the  principal  crops  raised.  Cotton  grows  well,  but  wheat  and 
barley  are  leading  p#oducts.  Apples,  pears,  and  peaches  also 
succeed  well.  The  spring  and  well-water  is  generally  limestone. 
Many  cisterns  are  in  use,  and  made  underground  in  the  rock,  with 
little  more  labor  and  cost  than  the  digging  of  wells.  The  grass 
is  good,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  county,  hut 
the  middle  part  not  so  good.  Cattle  do  well,  but  the  range  is 
better  adapted  for  horses  and  sheep.  Weston  and  Mantua,  two 
flourishing  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  are  situated 
about  six  miles  apart.  These  places  are  located  in  the  heart  of 
populous  neighborhoods,  and  support  good  schools.  Plano  is  a 
thriving  village  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  on  the  main  stage 
line  from  Austin  to  Clarksville.  Farmersville  is  situated  near  the 
Hunt  County  line,  and  is  the  nearest  trading  point  for  one  of  the 
finest  neighborhoods  of  farmers  in  the  State.  A  good  school  is 
sustained  there.  The  county  seat,  McKinney,  suffered  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  all  the  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  public  square 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire.  At  present  there  are  eight  dry- 
goods  establishments,  three  grocery  stores,  and  one  drug  store. 
One  excellent  school  is  well  sustained  in  the  town ;  also  one  mile 
from  the  town  there  is  a  most  excellent  academy,  established  since 
the  war.  There  are  several  good  steam  flouring  mills  in  the 
county.  I  know  of  no  county  in  the  State  that  offers  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  immigrant.  It  is  settled  by  a  thrifty,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  population — a  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  who  are  determined  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  produced  by  the  change  in  the  system  of 
labor  heretofore  relied  upon.  A  long  residence  satisfies  the  writer 
of  the  exceeding  healthfulness  of  the  county.  McKinney  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  north  from  the  capital  of  the  State.  (To 
the  above,  from  Governor  Throckmorton,  we  subjoin  the  following 
additional  information  from  Senator  Bumpass.)  This  county  was 
first  settled,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  Collin  McKinney,  from 
whom  both  the  county  and  county  seat  have  received  their  name. 
The  schools  and  churches  of  this  county  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any"  country  in  the  world  of  the  same  age.  The 
traveler  is  struck  with  the  uniform  moral  deportment,  quiet,  in¬ 
dustrious  habits,  and  Christian  devotion  of  the  plain  farmers  of 
Collin.  Hogs  are  easily  raised,  and  every  farmer  has  his  own 
bacon  the  year  round.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
soon  the  county  will  be  densely  settled.  Our  chief  market  now 
is  Jefferson,  Marion  County,  distant  140  miles,  and  reached  by 
wagon  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  hundred  for  freight.  The  soil  of  Collin 
is  a  black,  waxy  character,  mingled  with  loam,  making  it  easy  of 
cultivation.  It  is  from  two  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  the  more  )t 
is  cultivated  the  better  it  produces.  The  oldest  farms  rent  the 
best.  One  hand  can  cultivate  fifty  acres  of  land  in  corn,  wheat, 
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oats,  vegetables,  and  Hungarian  grass.  There  are  but  few  Afri¬ 
cans  m  Collin  County,  and  what  few  are  left  are  doing  very  well 
but  are  decreasing  by  going  back  to  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  war.  Most  of 
our  labor  is  being  performed  by  white  men,  who  own  their  little 
farms,  and  by  steady  young  white  men  who  are  employed  by  our 
farmers,  and  are  far  preferable  to  black  laborers.  The  following 
are  the  average  prices  since  I  have  been  in  the  State :  Wheat  $1° 
corn,  75  cents;  oats,  66  cents;  barley,  50  cents;  rye  50  cents’ 
sweet  potatoes,  $1 ;  pork,  6  cents  per  pound ;  butter’  from  5  to 
12^  cents  per  pound;  beef,  2£  and  3  cents  per  pound ;  bacon,  124 
cents  per  pound;  good  average  horses,  $100 ;  oxen,  per  yoke  $40  • 
cows  and  calves,  $12.50.  ‘The  climate  is  delightful.  We’have 
CnTlfnt!  ^hen  a  norther  springs  up  in  midwinter,  but  little  snow, 
bv  TW  bOU?i  °nJle  rrrtll  hy  Grayson  County,  on  the  east 
bv  Dent™  nr81  *7  Kaufman  and  Dallas,  and  on  the  west 
hfonp  nf  tl,  ?  bea  mo+stly  above  the  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
in  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  of  country  in  Texas. — Tex.  Al. 

SAN  AUGUSTINE,  ONE  OP  THE  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

.  County  Seat,  San  Augustine.— The  county  of  San  Auo-ustine 
Ahova^- between  the  bayou  Apolygotch  on  the  east  and  the 
?  7i°nihe  W6StV  In  the  central  Part  °f  this  county  is 
thp  d°t  °f  TfJ?nd%  ®xtendmg  the  entire  length  of  the  county  ; 
w W  lpnei  °f '  t1S  f11 18  ver7  fxceUent  for  farming,  as  it  constitutes 
what  geologists  term  a  table-land  of  the  richest  upland  in  the 

foTe'ars  °f  red  land  has  been  cultivated  for 

fmWrip  ?  utlU  yi6l.dS  an  abundant  harvest  of  produce  to  the 
industrious  laborer;  the  remaining  lands  are  gray  and  very  fer¬ 
tile.  The  county  is  bisected  by  never-failing  streams,  every  three 
7  CS’  ru7nng  fr0m  tbe  noi  th  to  the  south.  The7  lands 
iX  fS  on  these  streams  are  bottom,  and  are  similar  to  the 
contlin  W  ?£  Lomsiana,  being  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and 
Mckorv  f  ih*  Sa7f  fr°Wth’  namely,  cypress,  magnolia,  oak, 
Sin  Jw  i111’  wild-cherry,  sumac,  and  cane-brakes,  which  were 
th Seattle  ak?ost  ^Peuetrable,  but  are  now  much  thinned  by 
the  cattle.  _  The  bottoms  vary  m  width  from  100  yards  to  1  000 
S't5  adjtf6fat  1°  the,  bottoms  are  generally  to  be  found  li’om- 
the  ex’cpmSn  °f  &  SmaUer  charactei'  to  the  bottoms,  with 

these  hnrn7  l  f  he  ns>  cypress,  canes,  and  white-oaks; 

When  nTm  co.nst;tute  the  finest  upland  farms  in  the  State 
brntnm  h  Cah  y  1S  Jre®  from  bability  to  wash.  Between  the 
thp  fi7p^°mm0-CkS-an,d  the  n6Xt  bottom  and  bommock  are  found 
the  finest  pineries  in  the  world,  both  the  long  and  short  leaf-  occa- 

poSntaoak?aThe  f°Unid  ^ theSC  Pineries>  wbere  may  be  seen  fine 
post-oaks.  The  geological  period  is  part  of  the  limestone  and  the 
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sandstone ;  in  the  latter  are  to  be  found  large  deposits  of  shells, 
denoting  the  previous  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  animalculae. 
The  products  are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
and  peanuts.  The  yield  of  corn  is  from  10  to  40  bushels  per  acre; 
cotton,  from  700  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre ;  potatoes,  from  300  to 
500  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat,  rye  barley,  and  oats  yield  from  7  to 
20  bushels  per  acre.  The  above  includes  the  bottom  as  well  as  the 
upland  yield.  The  seasons  in  this  immediate  portion  of  the  State 
are,  and  have  been,  better  and  surer  for  a  fair  yield  than  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State  distant  from  the  coast.  Sugar-cane  is  success¬ 
fully  grown,  and  would  be  raised  for  export  if  the  machinery  could 
be  had  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  quantities. — Tex.  Al. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. - A  FAIR  SPECIMEN  OP  THE  BEST  COUNTIES 

IN  CENTRAL  TEXAS. 

County  Seat,  Brenham. — Schools  and  colleges  were  wonder¬ 
fully  well  maintained  during  the  war ;  but  now  they  fall  short 
of  the  needs  of  the  increasing  population.  There  are  several 
very  excellent  schools;  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young 
ladies  (Live  Oak  Seminary,  near  Gay  Hill),  conducted  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  only  one  of  several  holding 
a  high  position  for  many  years.  Of  colleges,  one  for  boys  ana 
another  for  girls  at  Independence,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  Church ;  and  two  of  an  equally  high  order,  and  similar, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The 
former  includes  a  law  school,  and  the  latter  one  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  are  fast  becoming  celebrated.  Churches  of  every 
denomination  are  numerous  all  over  the  county.  Of  minerals 
and  mineral  springs  there  are  few.  Along  the  base  of  the  hills 
ranging  south  and  parallel  to  the  river  Yegua  are  salt  and  soda 
springs.  Thick  strata  of  lignite  of  excellent  quality  crop  out,  or 
have  been  cut  through,  in  digging  wells.  Along  the  same  range  of 
hills  are  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur;  and  offering  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  presence  of  petroleum,  in  the  frequent  gaseous  hub¬ 
bies  and  the  oily  scum  on  the  surface.  Not  much  probability  of 
coal  or  iron.  Abundance  of  lime-rock,  yielding  excellent  lime. 
The  county  is  unusually  well  watered ;  and  good  and  permanent 
water-tanks  can  be  anywhere  made.  In  agricultural  products 
this  county  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  richest  in  the  State. 
The  chief  crops  are  corn  (or  maize)  and  cotton,  both  produced 
abundantly;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  tne  various  millets,  sorghum, 
the  sweet  and  Irish  potato,  garden  vegetables,  &c.,  are  all 
largely  grown  and  yield  well.  The  natural  prairie  grasses, 
when  inclosed  and  mowed  a  few  times,  afford  heavy  cuts  of 
good  hay.  The  growing  crops,  considering  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  labor,  and  the  delays  in  cultivating,  from  heavy 
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and  continued  rains,  are  unusually  promising.  The  small  o-rain 
crops  were  harvested  with  difficulty,  and  were  limited  in  extent 
No  fodder  (corn  or  tops)  has  been  saved,  and  little  hay 
cut.  Cotton  will  be  a  fair  crop,  even  should  the  worm  sweep 
over  it  by  the  last  of  the  month,  August,  which  is  now  doubt¬ 
ful,  at  least  so  soon;  inasmuch  as  the  same  Ichneumon  has 
appeared  which  saved  the  crop  in  1848.  This  is  a  small  insect 
somewhat  like  a  winged  ant ;  the  female  of  which  inserts  her 
egg  into  the  chrysalis  of  the  cotton-worm,  producing  a  larva 
which  prevs  upon  the  other.  Corn  is  a  full  crop,  though  the 
usual  breadth  has  not  been  planted.  The  castor-oil  bean,  and 
other  oil-producing  seeds,  yield  great  returns.  Tobacco  has  been 
grown  pretty  generally  by  the  negroes,  and  gives  a  large  return 
of  good  leaf.  But  little  rye,  and  no  buckwheat  or  rice;  although 
any  and  all  grow  well,  the  last  with  irrigation,  of  course.  Hops 
hemp,  flax,  indigo,  madder,  and  other  dye-stuffs  can  all  be  grown! 
With  the  exception  of  rather  too  frequent  cold  northers,  durin a- 
the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  there  is  no  more  pleas’- 
ant  climate,  especially  upon  the  open  prairies ;  though  some  claim 
the  same  or  even  more,  for  the  sheltered  woodlands.  The  o-reat 
general  elevation  of  the  county,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast, 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  sea-breezes,  modified  and  tem¬ 
pered,  contributes  much  to  the  agreeability  of  the  climate  and 
general  good  health.  The  black  prairie  soil  is  notoriouslv  rich 
and  productive ;  many  of  the  creek  bottoms  and  timbered  lands, 
have  also  excellent  soil.  The  Brazos  bottoms,  at  the  east  end 
ol  the  county,  are  unsurpassed  in  productiveness.  The  county 
is  well  timbered;  not  over  two-fifths  is  prairie.  The  La  Bahia 
prairie  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  and  nearly 
along  its  center.  The  timber  is  mainly  oak,  of  several  species,  af¬ 
fording  abundant  fencing  and  fuel,  with  various  elms,  ashes,  hack- 
berries,  hickories,  pecans,  cottonwoods,  box-elders,  red-cedars, 
wild-peach  mulberry,  &c.,  with  occasional  valuable  cane-brakes 
one  beautiful  group  of  magnolias  and  hollies;  no  pines.  The 
Mustang  grape-vine  (  V.  Mustangensis)  grows  in  vast  quantities, 
iestooning  the  live-oak,  &c.,  in  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  man¬ 
ner,  and  bearing  heavy  and  regular  crops  of  grapes,  from  which  a 
good  red  wine  is  made.  Of  rivers,  there  are  none  within  the  county. 
Ihe  Brazos  is  the  boundary  on  the  east,  the  Yegua  on  the  north. 
-Uie  valley  of  the  bottom  affords  a  vast  range  for  cattle  and  lio^s 
and  some  good  lands  for  cultivation.  New-Year’s,  Wolf,  Mill  and 
many  other  small  streams,  have  their  sources  in,  and  traverse  pop- 
tions  of,  the  county.  A  railroad,  soon  to  be  extended  sixty  miles 
farther,  to  Austin,  taps  the  Texas  Central  Railroad  at  Ilemstead. 
Jirenliam,  the  county  seat,  is  the  present  terminus.  This  toad  is  of 
great  value  to  Washington  County,  and  to  all  the  country  north 
and  west.  The  pasturage  is  unsurpassed  by  any  part  of  the  State 
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when  the  lands  are  inclosed,  which  is  easily  done  by  hedging,  and 
for  which  the  Osage  orange  ( Macharci  Aurantiaca)  and  various 
roses,  &g.,  have  been  used ;  but  the  best  and  surest  is  the  white 
microphylla  rose,  known  as  Maria  Leonida.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
thrives  well ;  but  the  county,  until  each  farm  is  inclosed,  is  over¬ 
stocked.  The  best  building  material  in  much  of  the  county  is 
stone.  Good  bricks  are  made.  Houses  are  chiefly  framed  of 
cedar,  and  of  pine  brought  from  the  pineries  of  Grimes  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  counties,  distant  thirty  or  forty  miles ;  excellent  houses 
of  hewed  logs  are  common.  The  cheapness  of  living  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves.  A  kind  and  bounteous  Providence  gives 
food  of  all  kinds  in  abundance.  The  fruits,  butter,  milk,  cheese, 
poultry,  and  eggs,  wine,  game,  &c.,  and  their  preparation  and 
cooking  depend  upon  individual  efforts.  Game,  as  deer,  turkeys, 
grouse,  quails,  the  great  prairie  hare,  &c.,  are  abundant.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  is,  that  the  means  of  living  are  too  abund¬ 
ant  and  too  easily  procured.  Hogs  are  raised  in  great  numbers, 
and  cheaply ;  and  bacon  cured  easily,  with  reasonable  care.  Our 
population  is  fast  increasing ;  can  not  say  at  what  rate ;  but  the 
result  will  be  to  make  this  beautiful  county  a  white  man’s  country. 

The  entire  county  is  capable  of  being  cut  up  into  small  farms ; 
many  owners  are  doing  this,  and  making  sales  or  renting  to  new¬ 
comers  unable  to  buy ;  receiving  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  cultivated  land,  generally  30  to  50  acres  in  extent, 
and  with  very  moderately  comfortable  cabins,  and  but  few  other 
conveniences.  Life  and  property  are  secure,  as  much  so  as  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  Our  chief  markets  are  Galveston,  130 
miles,  and  Houston,  1 5  miles  distant ;  accessible  by  railroad. 
Cost  of  freightage,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  (1  ^  farthing)  per  pound 
per  100  miles.  The  vine  is  cultivated  successfully,  and  good  wine 
is  made.  This  will  become  a  leading  business  in  the  county,  as 
on  all  the  calcareous  lands  of  the  State ;  and  on  the  meanest  sandy 
lands,  employing  the  scuppernong — a  white  variety  of  the  Vitis 
Vulpina.  The  prices  of  lands  range  from  $3  to  $25  per  acre.  A 
fair  yield  of  cotton  is  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in  the  seed,  or  fully 
300  pounds  of  lint;  corn,  25  to  50  bushels;  wheat,  10  to  30;  bar¬ 
ley,  25  to  50,  as  to  seasons  and  cultivation. 

The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved  that  in  this  county 
at  least,  and,  indeed,  in  a  great  part  of  the  State,  the  white  man 
or  woman  finds  no  difficulty  or  serious  inconvenience  in  farm 
labor.  The  mornings,  until  10  or  11  o’clock,  during  midsummer, 
and  the  evenings,  after  3  o’clock,  are  pleasant  enough  out  of 
doors ;  and  during  that  time  a  fair  day’s  work  can  be  readily 
done.  Much  cotton,  and  that  too,  unusually  well  handled,  is 
grown  and  picked  in  this  county  by  white  labor.  The  prices  of 
staple  articles  of  produce  vary  so  much,  one  season  with  another, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  particularize.  But  all  such  articles,  as  also 
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stock  of  all  kinds,  rate  high  in  this  county,  being  accessible  to 
ready  markets,  and  traversed  by  several  of  the  most  frequent 
routes  of  travel  in  the  State.  The  county  seat,  Brenham,  being 
central,  is  a  favorite  starting-point  for  parties  desiring  to  examine 
the  State ;  there  leaving  the  railroad  for  stage,  hack,  or  saddle- 
horse.  Mills  for  cutting  and  dressing  timber,  for  grinding  corn 
and  wheat,  and  ginning  cotton,  are  quite  numerous ;  and  a  short 
time  will  see  several  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool  at  work. 
— Texas  Almanac ,  1867. 

COMAL  COUNTY. — A  WESTERN  COUNTY. 

County  Seat,  New  Braunfels,  which  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Comal  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Guadalupe.  It 
is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  inland  towns,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  population  of  about  3,500  inhabitants.  The  New  Braun¬ 
fels  academy,  which  is  located  here,  has  now  about  400  scholars, 
who  are  instructed  in  English  and  German,  and  there  are  four 
other  schools  in  the  county.  The  town  also  contains  one  Cath¬ 
olic  church  and  two  Lutheran.  The  population  is  mostly  German, 
but  nearly  all  speak  English,  and  several  Americans  have  lately 
settled  among  us,  attracted  by  the  fine  climate,  the  rich  soil,  and 
the  abundance  of  pure  water  to  be  found  all  over  the  county. 
There  is  about  forty  feet  fall  from  the  Comal  springs  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Guadalupe,  and  there  are  eligible  mill  sites  all 
along  its  banks,  for  factories,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  State 
of  Texas.  Its  water-power  has  been  pronounced,  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing,  as  superior  to  any  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  it  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists 
wishing  to  invest  in  such  enterprises.  Already  there  is  a  large 
cotton  factory  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  more 
than  a  year.  There  is  also,  on  the  same  stream,  a  large  sash 
factory,  with  a  wool-carding  machine,  three  flouring  and  grist¬ 
mills,  two  breweries,  and  one  distillery.  The  county  also,  most 
of  which  is  thickly  settled,  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalupe, 
which  runs  nearly  through  the  middle,  from  northwest  to  south¬ 
east  ;  also  by  the  Cibolo  and  Blanco  rivers,  and  by  Curry’s,  Wasp, 
Sister,  and  numerous  other  creeks.  There  are  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  water-mills  in  the  county,  some  of  which  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  export;  there  are  also 
several  saw-mills.  There  is  plenty  of  timber,  which  consist  smostly 
of  cedar,  live,  post,  and  black  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  pecan, 
mesquite,  &c.  Rock,  however,  of  which  there  is  a  great  abund¬ 
ance,  is  the  chief  building  material.  Pine  lumber  is  also  hauled 
from  Bastrop  for  building — distance,  about  fifty  miles.  The 
agricultural  products  of  the  county  are,  cotton,  corn,  and  all  the 
cereals.  Com  generally  sells  from  fifty  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and 
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wheat  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Every  thing  is  sold  for  specie,  hut 
currency  is  freely  taken  at  its  market  value.  Sulphur  springs  are 
quite  common ;  but,  of  minerals,  only  plumbago  has  yet  been 
found.  The  formation  is  limestone.  All  kinds  of  fruits  are 
raised  in  abundance,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  and  cherries ;  and  the  grape-vine  has  been  most  success¬ 
fully  cultivated,  producing  a  fine  quality  of  wine,  while  the  trees 
in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  are  literally  loaded  down  with  the 
Mustang  grape,  from  which  also  a  very  drinkable  wine  has  been 
made.  From  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  this  county  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  eventually  the  wine  region  of  Texas.  The  labor  is  almost 
exclusively  white,  and  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  There 
are  but  few  freedmen  in  the  county.  The  entire  population  will 
reach  about  6,000.  The  lands  of  the  county,  being  mostly  cover¬ 
ed  with  mesquite  grass,  are  especially  adapted  for  raising  cattle 
and  horses ;  but  sheep  have  been  found  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  as  indeed  they  have  provdd.  to  be  in  all  this  western  section 
of  the  country.  This  year  the  pasturage  has  been  unusually  good. 
Game  is  very  abundant.  In  the  neighborhood  of  N ew  Braunfels 
the  cultivated  lands  are  literally  alive  with  quail,  which  afford 
excellent  sport  in  winter.  The  mule-eared  rabbits,  which  resem¬ 
ble  the  English  hare,  are  also  very  numerous,  and  are  taken  with 
greyhounds.  There  are  plenty  of  deer,  panther,  and  bear,  also 
the  silver  fox,  raccoon,  opossum,  and  a  variety  of  other  wild 
animals.  Fish  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  streams. 
Lavaca  is  the  shipping  port,  distant  about  150  miles. — Tex.  Al. 

RED  RIVER  COUNTY. - ONE  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  COUNTIES. 

County  Seat,  Clarksville. — We  have  a  number  of  good 
schools  and  churches  throughout  the  county.  McKinzie’s  College, 
three  miles  southwest  of  Clarksville,  is  a  fine  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  in  successful  operation.  The  agricultural  products  are 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  peas,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Climate,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  have  a 
variety  of  soil — prairie,  river-bottom,  and  timbered  land.  The 
prairie  lands  are  black,  and  of  the  richest  quality  ;  the  river-lands 
are  rich  and  productive,  and  have  not  been  overflowed  entirely  since 
1842.  They  came  nearer  overflowing  this  last  spring  than  they 
have  since  that  time.  The  timbered  uplands  are  sandy,  and  some 
portions  are  productive.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  grapes.  Some  fine  pineries  are  in  the  timbered  lands,  which 
keep  some  six  or  eight  steam  saw-mills  in  active  operation  all  the 
time.  The  lumber  sent  from  this  portion  of  the  county  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  source  of  profit.  The  Memphis  and  El  Paso  road  will 
run  through  the  center  of  the  county.  We  have  plenty  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  all  purposes.  Our  best  building  material  is  pine  lumber. 
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We  have  plenty  of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  poultry  &c  T t 
does  not  cost  much  to  raise  hogs;  they  generally  live  on  the 
range  until  they  are  two  years  old ;  they  are  then  put  up  and 
fattened  on  corn  a  few  weeks.  We  are  secure  in  life  and  property 
and  our  population  is  increasing  rapidly.  New  Orleans  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  aie  our  markets.  We  ship  down  Red  River  direct  to 
New  Orleans  when  the  river  will  permit.  We  make  no  wine 
though  I  think  it  could  be  made.  Lands  are  worth  from  $1  to’ 
*1°  per  a%e‘  We  make  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of  seed-cotton 
per  acre;  from  80  to  50  bushels,  of  corn;  wheat,  from  15  to  25 
bushels.  _  A  hand  can  cultivate  from  15  to  20  acres  in  corn  and 
cotton  ;  m  corn  and  wheat  he  can  cultivate  more.  The  neo-roes 
do  about  half  work  since  their  liberation;  their  behavior  is  good. 

more^JlhbT6  laJ)orers> an(*  they  are  considered  bettefand 
moie  reliable.  The  customary  price  of  corn  is  fifty  cents  to  $1  • 
wheat,  the  same;  potatoes,  $1  ;  pork,  five  cents  per  pound;  butter’ 
ten  cents  per  pound ;  bacon,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  - 
oxen,  $40  to  $o0  per  yoke ;  milch  cows,  $10  per  head,  with  calfe 
sheep,  from  $1  to  $2  per  head.— Thai.  Almanac. 

DIRECTIONS  POE  A  SMALL  FARMER  IN  TEXAS.— BY  A  TEXAS  FARMER. 

Sow  as  much  small  grain  as  you  can  conveniently.  If  you  do 
3  m  tbc  ^eat  r°gkn»  sow  rye,  barley,  or  any  grain  that 
will  glow.  It  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  sowing,  in  winter 
Sre  Lant]’  lf/ou  scarce  of  corn,  it  will  make  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  if  cut  and  cured  before  it  is  ripe.  Prepare  your  corn  land 

ldnw!^lter’ftf  ,you.cai1  .do  so-  Stlff  and  clayey  lands  should  be 
plowed  with  turning-plows,  and  deeply,  too.  Sandy  lands,  with 
sandy  subsoil,  should  be  plowed  deep,  but  not  turned  over  deep 
with  turning-plows.  Plant  early  as  the  weather  will  admit  of,  or 
as  soon  as  the  spring  opens,  if  you  can  know  when  that  is.  Plant 
m  rows  four  feet  each  way,  thin  to  two  stalks  in  a  hill ;  then  you 
can  cultivate  with  the  plow,  and  dispense  with  one-half  or  three- 
feui  ths  of  the  hoe-work  required  in  drilled  corn.  Some  prefer  the 
beddmg-up  system ;  others,  flat  breaking.  For  stiff  and  close 
so  Is,  perhaps  bedding  up  is  best.  For  loose  and  sandy  land,  the 
other  answers  very  well.  _  I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  details 
oi  planting  and  cultivating,  as  I  suppose  all  know,  or  should 
Know,  how  to  cultivate  corn.  Stir  the  land,  and  keep  weeds  and 
glass  down,  and  you  are'  tolerably  sure  of  a  crop.  Plant  enough 
•  \°  ,be  sul'e  ,°f  plenty  for  home  use,  raising  and  fattening  pot-k 

eluded  ;  and  then,  if  that  does  not  take  all  your  time,  plant  and 
you?  form  C°tt0n  y°U  Can’  never  neSIectbig  the  improvement  of 

Have  a  good  garden  spot,  and  plant  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
e  wives  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  (I  mean  no  disparage* 
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ment  to  others)  are  generally  industrious,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  recreation  to  them  to  cultivate  it,  especially  if  you  will 
give  them  a  part  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  keep  your 
horses  and  other  stock  out  of  the  door-yard,  so  that  they  can 
cultivate  flowering  shrubbery.  Make  preparation  for  a  large 
sweet-potato  patch,  never  omitting  the  Irish  ones,  however. 
Make  large  ridges  for  sweet  potatoes ;  then,  m  cultivating,  scrape 
the  rido-es  with  a  hoe,  and  the  middles  with  a  sweep,  and  they 
will  require  little  or  no  hilling  up ;  try  it.  Plant  out  till  the 
middle  or  last  of  August.  If  you  have  a  large  potato  patch,  it  will 
aid  you  very  much  in  fattening  your  pork  if  your  com  should 
be  short.  Potatoes  have  a  long  time  to  grow  in,  and  there  is  apt 
to  be  rain  enough  some  time  in  the  season  to  make  them  grow.  . 
After  your  corn  is  laid  by,  or  sooner,  plow  your  stubble-land, 
and  plant  with  peas;  drill  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivate  once; 
you  may  also  plant  in  your  corn  ;  they  will  produce  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  besides  having  plenty  tor  table 
use,  if  you  like  them,  you  will,  perhaps,  have  enough  to  fatten 
all  your  stock;  that  is,  farm  stock,  hogs  for  pork  &c.  Have 
an  acre  or  two  for  turnips.  Rich  bottom-land  will  do  very  well, 
if  not  best,  even  without  manure.  About  the  first  or  middle 
of  September  sow  them,  after  thoroughly  plowing  your  land. 
They  often  produce  hundreds  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  cattle 
may  be  wintered  on  them. 

Endeavor  to  have  barns  and  sheds  to  house  fodder  and  hay  as 
well  as  stock.  Raise  all  kinds  of  stock  needed  upon  the  plantation. 
Raise  everything  needed  upon  the  farm,  so  far  as  you  can  do  so. 

These  directions  are  for  those  of  limited  capital.  _  Those  who 
prefer  raising  cotton  and  buying  every  thing  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so. — Tex.  Almanac ,  1868. 

Titles  to  Land.— Under  this  head  we  quote  further  from 
the  Texas  Almanac  for  1868. 

There  are  at  this  day  but  two  modes  of  acquiring  land  in 
Texas— by  purchase  from  the  party  entitled,  or  by  settlement 
under  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  State.  _ 

Any  one  desiring  to  acquire  land  in  Texas,  either  with  a  view 
to  future  settlement  or  for  purposes  of  speculation,  if  he  siioui 
do  so  by  the  purchase  of  inchoate  rights  in  the  form ol  iana 
certificates,  should  consider  the  following  questions :  Under  wnax 
statutory  provision  the  right  had  its  inception?  What  conm- 
tions  were  attached  to  the  grant  of  the  certificate  ?  Have  wey 
been  fully  complied  with?  Has  any  other  certificate  bee 
granted  to  the  same  party ;  if  so,  for  what  consideration  and 
what  quantity  ?  Has  not  another  and  a  different  certificate  be 
issued,  located,  and  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office  m 
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nmie  of  the  same  party  for  the  identical  consideration  mentioned 
in  tins  Is  the  certificate  an  original  or  a  duplicate ?  If  an 
original,  has  not  a  duplicate  been  issued,  located,  and  patented 
upon  r  The  answers  to  these,  and  other  questions  that  with 
piopnety  might  be  asked,  being  satisfactory,  the  matter  might  be 

S  trnnsferfrZ  tf  SU^?st«d  tbe  following:  Is  the  chain 
of  transfer  fiom  the  original  grantee  to  the  present  holder 

haS^nhi  Theth/r  lntermediate  owners,  or  either  of  them, 
had  sold  or  transferred  to  another  party  ? 

Jn  case  of  purchase  after  the  title  from  the  Government  has 
issued,  there  are  many  things  for  consideration,  such  as  regularity 
of  chain  of  title,  priority  of  record,  undivided  interests,  locative 
interests,  statutes  of  limitation,  &c.,  &c.  To  these  and  other 
questions  connected  with  them,  remotely  or  directly,  it  frequently 
SThe  e1  lgi  and  Patlent  investigation  of  the  public  archives 
?  7  r6COridS  ,anSWer  satisfact°rily;  and  cases  have 

sometimes  arisen  where  the  most  patient  search,  with  all  the 
necessary  facilities  has  proven  fruitless  of  satisfactory  results. 
In  some  instances,  defects  of  title  are  cured  by  limitation  of  time 
lo  determine  these  cases,  and  indeed  many  other  questions 
connected  with  the  land  system  of  Texas,  requires  at  all  times 
great  care  and  consideration. 

J?th  ,the  acquisition  of  land  by  settlement  under  the  pre¬ 
emption  laws  of  the  State  but  little  trouble  is  experienced.  The 
light  being  direct  from  the  Government  to  the  settler,  the  plain 
uncomplicated  statutory  provisions  apply.  These  are  so  simple 
and  so  easily  comprehended  that  “he  who  runs  may  read  ” 

it  is  commonly  understood  that  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
public  domain  of  Texas  has  long  since  been  appropriated  by 
location  and  survey.  This,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  true. 
Instances  however,  are  frequently  occurring  where  outstanding 
unsatisfied  certificates  _  are  being  located  upon  some  of  the  molt 
eligible  tracts  of  land  m  the  State,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  by  location  and  survey  years  ago.  Opportu- 
mties  of  the  kind  are  seldom  seen  at  this  late  day,  except  by  those 
who  have  made  the  location  of  certificates  their  peculiar  business. 


The  March  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  says 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  Texas  since  thecen- 
sus  ot  1860  appears  not  so  great  as  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
though  the  same  causes  which  have  been  active  in  depreciating 
real  estate  in  the  latter  have  been  seriously  felt  in  many  counties 
oi  lexas.  Anderson  and  Victoria  report  an  average  decrease  of 
70  to  80  per  cent. ;  Dallas,  Falls,  Nacogdoches,  Goliad,  Blanco, 
..  Witt,  Colorado,  and  Lavaca,  about  50  per  cent.  ;  Col¬ 
lin,  Cherokee,  and  Hardin,  25  to  33  per  cent.;  Houston 
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and  Navarro,  25 ;  Ellis,  20 ;  Williamson  10  per  cent.  Bell, 
Gillespie,  Lampasas,  Burnet,  Nueces,  and  Cameron  report  no 
material  change  since  1860,  while  Washington  reports  a  general 
increase  of  5  per  cent.,  though  in  some  localities  it  is  over  100 
per  cent.,  and  Hays  and  Coryelle  about  10  per  cent.  From  the 
estimates  of  reporters  the  average  decline  in  values  of  farm  lands 
in  the  entire  State  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Many  correspond¬ 
ents  express  the  opinion  that  the  depreciation  is  hut  temporary, 
and  that  lands  generally  will  soon  command  the  prices  of  1860. 

Price  of  Wild  Lands. — Wild  or  unimproved  lands  range  in 
price  from  12  J  cents  to  $10  per  acre,  and  embrace  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  less  than  two  per  cent, 
being  under  cultivation  in  1860,  the  census  figures  standing: 
improved  land  in  farms,  2,650,781  acres;  unimproved  land  in 
farms,  22,693,247  acres;  wild  or  waste  areas  (including  water 
areas,  <&c.),  126,541,412  acres.  These  lands,  when  owned  by 
the  State,  may  be  had  for  J,he  price  of  the  certificate  issued 
from  the  land  office  at  Austin.  Where  lands  are  held  by  indi¬ 
viduals  under  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  they  may  be  bought 
in  large  tracts  as  low  as  12£  cents  per  acre,  while  small  tracts 
held  under  patents  from  the  State  are  held  at  from  50  cents 
to  $1  per  acre.  As  a  matter  of  course  much  of  this  class  of  lands 
is  equal  to  any  under  cultivation,  and  capable  of  producing  as 
good  crops  as  can  be  raised  in  the  State.  Being  found  in  almost 
if  not  all  the  counties  in  proportions  greater  than  the  improved 
lands,  these  tracts  possess  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  resources 
common  to  their  respective  locations. .  In  Hopkins  County,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  the  average  price  is  about  $3  per  acre, 
the  southern  and  eastern  portion  being  timbered,  the  northern 
and  western  prairie.  Ellis,  Navarro,  and  Dallas,  $1  to  $5;  soil 
black,  waxy,  capable  of  producing  large  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
ryd,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.  Anderson,  value  nominal, 
not  exceeding  50  cents  per  acre,  and  capable  of  producing  1,000 
pounds  cotton  to  the  acre,  40  bushels  corn,  20  bushels  wheat,  30 
bushels  oats.  Hardin  and  Cherokee,  $1  to  $2 ;  either  timber  or 
prairie,  much  of  it  very  fertile.  Houston,  $1 ;  will  produce  25 
bushels  corn  or  900  pounds  seed-cotton  to  the  acre.  Trinity, 
generally  held  at  $2  to  $4,  some  large  tracts  to  be  had  at  50  cents; 
lands  good  for  cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 
Falls,  $3  per  acre,  suited  to  corn  and  cotton.  McLennan,  in 
tracts  of  160  acres,  $2  ;  and  $1.50  for  larger  tracts,  one-third  tim¬ 
ber,  two-thirds  prairie,  rich  in  quality.  Bell  County,  $3,  rich 
bottoms  writh  or  without  timber,  black  loam  with  or  without 
sand.  Williamson  County,  $1  to  $5  per  acre,  claimed  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  in  Illinois,  the  soil  on  the  prairies  ranging  from  3  to 
15  feet  in  depth,  underlaid  with  a  species  of  potter’s  clay,  90  pfer 
cent,  good  tillable  land.  Washington,  $5  for  light  sandy  soil, 
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fitted  for  fruit  culture,  and  $10  for  good  black  land  suitable  for 
cotton.  De  Witt  and  Goliad,  50  cents  to  $5,  embracing  all  varie¬ 
ties,  from  timber  bottom  and  rich  valley  prairie,  to  light  sandy 
post-oak  and  sandy  upland  prairie.  Cameron  has  much  back 
land  that  may  be  purchased  at  12^- cents  per  acre,  but  generally  in 
large  tracts,  five  leagues  (4,428  acres),  or  else  in  undivided  rights 
m  tracts  of  that  size  or  larger;  and  even  though  the  right  be  not 
over  an  acre,  the  owner  has  the  run  of  the  whole  tract,  in  some 
instances  over  100  leagues. 


LOUISIANA. 


The  State  of  Louisiana  has  an  area  of  26,461,440  acres,  of 
which,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  6,580,000  acres  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of  as  public 
land.  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  em¬ 
braced  within  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  subject  to 
annual  overflow.  The  other  portions  consist  principally  of 
level  prairie,  with  a  few  hilly  ranges  in  the  north  and  west, 
and  numerous  depressions,  or  basins,  in  some  sections.  The 
best  lands  in  Louisiana,  are  the  bottom  lands  of  the  rivers 
where  the  rich  surface  mold  is  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in 
depth ;  the  swamp  lands  of  Union  Parish  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  which  yields  as  well  to-day  as  when  they 
were  first  cultivated  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  a  body  of  land 
extending  along  the  Gulf  coast  for  about  ninety  miles,  and 
running  back  about  seventy-five  miles,  embracing  the  parishes 
of  St.  Landry,  Lafayette,  Vermilion,  St.  Martin,  and  St. 
Mary.  This  tract  contains  about  3,000,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  of  inexhaustible  fertility  and  capable 
of  producing  large  crops  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton,  such  fruits, 
as  oranges,  figs,  grapes,  &c.,  and  garden  vegetables,  all  the 
year  round. 

Dense  forests  still  cover  portions  of  this  region.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  sufficient  timber  in  St.  Mary’s  Parish  alone  to 
yield  10,000,000  cords  of  sugar  wood,  and  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  swamp  land  capable  of  reclamation  and  of 
being  converted  into  the  richest  rice- fields.  Portions  of  the 
region  embraced  by  these  parishes  are  also  admirably  adapted 
to  grazing.  Vast  nerds  of  cattle  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
may  be  pastured  upon  the  extensive  natural  meadows  of  the 
Opelousas  prairie,  extending  seventy-five  miles  southwest  and 
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northeast,  with  a  width  of  twenty-five  miles.  One  man  is 
said  to  own  12,000  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from 
75,000  to  100,000  head  are  now  grazing  upon  these  prem¬ 
ises.  This  “  Opelousas  prairie  ”  contains  upward  of  1,200,000 
acres,  and  is  covered  with  rich  grass.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
half  a  million  acres  of  grass  land  not  under  fence  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Landry  alone. 

There  is  no  more  fertile  land  in  the  United  States  than  the 
bottoms  along  the  Mississippi.  For  300  miles,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently,  if  not  generally,  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  river, 
necessitating  an  extensive  system  of  levees  or  embankments 
for  protection  from  inundation.  During  the  war  these  were 
destroyed  at  various  points,  and  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
land  will  probably  remain  subject  to  overflow  until  the  levees 
are  reconstructed. 

“In  the  parish  of  Concordia  are  numerous  mounds  built  by 
a  former  race,  of  intelligence  and  capacity  superior  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  They  contain  human  bones,  pottery,  and  arrow-heads. 
These  elevations  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  annual  over¬ 
flow,  are  much  prized  for  gardens  and  orchards.” 

The  prairie  regions  of  Louisiana  frequently  possess  a  thin, 
sandy  soil,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  The  uplands 
of  the  north  and  west,  also  possessing  a  scanty  soil,  contain 
large  forests  of  pitch-pine,  and  aflord  oak,  elms,  cypress,  and 
honey  locust. 

The  climate  of  Louisiana  is  very  mild,  and  the  summers 
somewhat  enervating  to  northern  people.  The  malaria  that 
rises  from  the  stagnant  water  of  the  overflowed  districts  is  the 
occasion  of  more  or  less  fever  in  the  lowlands  every  year. 
Some  portions  of  the  State  are  quite  healthy,  and  the  winter 
climate  of  Louisiana  is  delightful  and  salubrious. 

Before  the  war,  Louisiana  was  fast  increasing  in  population 
and  wealth.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1850,  was 
517,762 ;  in  1860,  708,002.  During  the  same  ten  years  her 
acreage  of  cultivated  land  had  doubled,  and  the  value  of  farms 
and  farm  implements  had  trebled.  Her  crops  of  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  some  other  products,  had  doubled.  Her 
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cotton  crop  expanded  fourfold,  and  orchard  products  five¬ 
fold.  The  Land  Office  Commissioner  says  : — 

“The  commerce  of  the  State,  both- domestic  and  foreign, 
has  been  very  extensive,  and  the  admirable  system  of  internal 
navigation,  in  which  Louisiana  excels  highly  favored  neighbors, 
will  yet  place  the  State  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
mercial  communities.  To  the  direct  navigation  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  extending  northward  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  some 
2,000  miles,  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri,  adds  3,000 
miles,  stretching  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries,  2,500  more,  reaching  the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  tapping  the  rim  of  the  northern  lake  basin.  To  these 
aggregates,  adding  the  numerous  large  affluents  farther  south, 
with  their  branches,  we  obtain  a  sum  total  approaching  in 
round  numbers  17,000  miles,  pouring  the  products  of  fourteen 
States  into  the  magazines  of  New  Orleans  for  foreign  exporta¬ 
tion. 

“  This  State,  not  realizing  any  special  need  of  artificial  routes 
in  the  face  of  such  a  system  of  internal  communication,  has 
not  engaged  extensively  in  railroad  building.  Yet  in  1860, 
there  were  nearly  400  miles  of  road  in  operation,  and  soon 
the  State  will  be  in  perfect  communication  with  the  great 
northern  lakes  by  a  continuous  line  of  railroad.” 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  a 
high  bluff,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  130  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  It  is  a  well-built  city,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rich  agricultural  region. 

New  Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  world,  and  the 
commercial  center  of  the  Southwest,  is  situated  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  105  miles  from  the  Gulf.  The  city  occupies  a  bend  of 
the  river  on  its  east  bank,  the  shape  of  which  originated  for 
New  Orleans  its  well-known  title  of  the  “  Crescent  City.” 
The  streets  are  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  river,  requiring 
to  be  protected  from  the  annual  floods  by  levees.  The  city 
and  its  surroundings  bear  witness  to  the  good  taste,  the 
refinement,  and  wealth  of  its  citizens.  The  public  buildings, 
the  churches,  and  hotels,  are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  and 
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extent  unsurpassed  in  any  American  city.  The  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  Orleans  are  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  are  most  liberally  sustained. 

New  Orleans  not  only  enjoys  an  extensive  inland  commerce 
but  has  a  large  foreign  trade  with  Europe  and  other  countries’ 
Her  wharves  are  often  crowded  with  the  products  of  various 
climes,  and  the  flags  of  many  nations  flutter  along  her  two 
miles  of  river  front.  The.  numerous  railroads  constructed 
within  the  past  fifteen  years,  to  connect  the  Upper  Mississippi 
with  the  Atlantic,  have  deflected  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
which  formerly  found  its  only  outlet  via  New  Orleans ;  but 
the  “  Crescent  City  ”  must  always  maintain  a  leading  position 
among  Southern  cities. 

We  find,  in  a  Louisiana  paper,  the  following  statements 
respecting  the  soil,  climate,  productions,  &c.,  of  St.  Mary’s 
Parish.  The  description  is  applicable  to  several  parishes  in 
southern  Louisiana. 


A.  .  °f the  lan<Js  °f  St-  Mary’s  parish  have  a  nearly  level  surface, 
tne  highest— except  the  islands  above  noticed— not  bein«-  fifteen 
leet  above  tide-water.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  poor  land  in  the 
pansh.  Fields  that  have  been  cultivated  in  corn  and  sumir-cane 
tor  nearly  a  century,  without  manure,  still  produce  good  crops. 

ugar-cane  is  a  sure  crop  in  all  lands  that  are  properly  drained 
and  cultivated.  All  of  the  land  produces  cotton,  corn,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  cow  peas,  pumpkins,  oats,  grass,  castor-oil  beans, 
indigo  plant,  and  most  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  Our 
lands  produce  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in  abundance, 
w  len  properly  managed.  Our  swamp  lands  produce  rice  equal 
to  any  lands  in  the  world.  Our  hilly  islands  produce  grapes  as 
bountifully  as  the  soil  of  the  best  grape  countries,  and  the  scup- 
pernong  and  several  other  kinds  yield  abundantly  on  the  banks  of 
all  our  bayous.  Our  islands  produce  splendid  sea-island  cotton 
and  the  finest  article  of  tobacco. 

Gardens.  Garden  vegetables  grow  in  this  parish  the  year 
+nUIvr'  earty  Ml  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  the  same  here  as  in 
the  -North  and  West.  The  winter  gardens  contain  onions,  shal- 
°  rfl6*8’  Sai‘Hc,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  turnips,  lettuce,  radish, 
cauliflowers,  celery,  &c.,  &c.  Good  gardeners  have  an  abundance 
ot  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden  the  year  round. 

Climate.  Our  parish  is  favored  with  a  comfortable  climate, 
ti  angers  from  mountainous  and  hilly  regions  can  not  under- 
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stand  how  this  can  be,  but  we  will  submit  a  few  facts  on  the 
subject. 

This  parish  borders  on  the  Gulf  coast.  We  have  healthful  and 
cooling  sea-breezes  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Persons  sleep¬ 
ing  in  rooms  that  are  well  ventilated  never  complain  of  hot  or 
uncomfortable  nights,  not  even  in  July  and  August.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  1856,  the  thermometer  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
Northern  cities,  went  up  to  103 — in  a  drug  store  in  Franklin  it 
never  went  above  90  degrees,  as  indicated  by  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  hanging  in  the  front  room  on  Main  Street.  In  July  and 
August  it  is  usually  pretty  hot  in  the  sun,  but  it  is  always  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  shade. 

The  first  and  lightest  frosts  seldom  appear  till  in  November. 
We  have  not  the  statistics  of  the  weather  in  this  locality,  but 
those  of  the  neighboring  parish  show  that  in  the  last  seventeen 
years  the  first  frost  appeared  three  years  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  eleven  years  in  November,  three  years  in  December. 
Our  winters  here  are  merely  Northern  autumns. 

Health. — Our  climate  is  decidedly  healthful.  Chills  and  fever 
and  diarrhea  are  the  principal  diseases,  and  these  are  in  numer¬ 
ous  instances  brought  on  by  imprudence  or  carelessness,  and 
usually  yield  readily  to  remedies  if  applied  promptly.  Congest¬ 
ive  chills  are  extremely  rare.  Common  fevers  and  chills  yield 
to  the  simplest  remedies,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 
People  seldom  die  either  of  fevers  or  diarrhea.  Consumption  is 
a  rare  complaint  in  this  climate.  Rheumatism  and  most  other 
complaints  of  higher  latitudes  are  rare  in  St.  Mary. 

Sugar  Crop  and  Trade. — Before  the  war  our  largest  crop 
amounted  to  about  forty-five  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
sixty  thousand  barrels  of  molasses,  made  on  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  plantations.  Thirteen  thousand  slaves  were  owned 
in  this  parish,  valued  at  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Before  the 
war,  about  fifteen  steamers  were  engaged  on  these  bayous,  lakes, 
and  bays  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  and  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  vessels  have  been  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Franklin,  for  Northern  and  Southern  ports,  freighted  with  sugar, 
molasses  and  live  oak,  in  one  season. 

The  yield  per  acre  is,  in  an  ordinary  season,  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  and  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  molasses ;  in  a  good  crop  year, 
double  that  amount.  The  sugar  crop,  is  cultivated  nearly  the 
same  as  corn.  In  boiling  the  crop,  it  usually  takes  about  three 
solid  cords  of  wood  to  the  hogshead.  The  crop,  is  laid  by  before 
J uly,  and  sugar  making  commences  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Population. — Before  the  4var  the  white  population  of  the 
parish  numbered  about  four  thousand,  and  the  largest  vote  ever 
cast  was  short  of  one  thousand.  Our  people  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  for  their  love  of  law  and  order. 
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The  majority  of  our  people  were  decidedly  opposed  to  secession 

and  were m  favor  of  Bell  and  Douglas;  Jt  Xn  LolTanTwas 

declared  out  of  the  Union,  nearly  all  sided  strongly  with  the 
South,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they  ardently  desired 
t0  aCt  “  g°°d  feith  t0Wai'd  the  old  G°vern- 

Northern  people  who  have  settled  among  us  since  the  war  will 
testify  that  they  have  been  treated  kindly  by  our  people  2d 

North^Vh111  aS  Se<Te1/  h|re  aS  anywhere  in  the  West  or 
Tbe  stranger  and  the  freedman  will  be  as  fairlv  dealt 

parish  7  a  St’  Mary  JUdge  and  Jury  as  the  original  citizens^  the 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  for  1868 

Real  Estate.— In  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  the  other  States  of  that  section  of  the  country,  it  is 
difficult  to  approximate  the  relative  value  of  farm  lands  as^com- 
pared  with  the  census  estimates  of  1860.  Our  correspondents  in 
ner1  efT06  th<3  decrease  m  Price  at  less  than  thirty-three 

the  S  afid  m  i°me  CaS6S’  Slve  ^  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent., 
fcSSSTJSrf*  £  returned  for  Washington,  and  the  laW 
tor  lensas  and  Concordia,  with  no  demand  and  few  sales  other  than 
forced,  and  little  money  in  the  country  to  purchase  The  aveT 
age  for  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  these  returns,  is  seventy  per 
cent  Our  Tensas  correspondent  writes:  “Within  a  yea/two 
of  the  most  valuable  estates  have  been  assessed  by  order  of  the 
oourt  (the  owner  having  deceased),  and  the  value  placed  on  land, 

2d  lmjrVement’  ^as  85  Per  acre  for  the  beared 

400  ire Cre;f<?f  the  Portl°n  m  timbei‘  In  1859  about 
ono  ®  f  T6  °^these  Places  were  s°lfl  at  $125  per  acre,  and 
$18,000  m  cash  paid  upon  it,  but  within  the  past  twelve  months 
the  purchaser  obtained  a  release  of  the  purchase  by  forfeiting  this 

EecouldDnn?SL186Vhen  th\levees  were  “tact,  these  same 
would  reallll  l  W  been  Purchased  for  $130  per  acre,  and 
El;™  ba,Ve  commanded  that  price  at  public  sale.  At 

stated  nriS”  ^  E  18  °nly  nominal,  and  commands  no 
stated  puce.  Our  Rapides  correspondent  says:  “Well  im- 
El!d8Ugar  and  cotton  plantations  have  no  fixed  price;  few 
Hundred  K°nS  ^  ’  nearly  all  desiring  to  selL 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  well  improved  acres  are  now  ly  in  a-  idle 

neededW?  D°  -ab°r  ^  them‘  The  richest  lands  levees 
Son  gT°rng  Up  un  weed8>  trees>  &c-  0n  ay  own  plan- 
wE  t  !1  W  made  over  t’000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  2,500 
banffis  of  molasses,  15,000  bushels  of  corn,  with  hay,  &c.  with 
pastures  for  500  head  of  horned  cattle,  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
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hogs,  mares  and  colts,  I  have  this  year  less  than  200  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  and  hut  little  corn ;  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  mares, 
and  colts  all  gone,  destroyed  during  the  war.” 

H  Under  the  heavy  depreciation  of  plantations  the  market  value 

\  of  wild  and  unimproved  lands  must  he  but  nominal,  and  our  cor¬ 

respondents  estimate  them  at  from  “  hut  little  value,”  to  $3  per 
acre,  according  to  location  and  resources.  These  lands  are  varied 
in  character  and  quality,  from  light  sandy  loam  on  upland  to 
heavily  timbered  bottoms  and  cypress  swamps,  the  alluvial  or 
red  lands  being  of  the  richest  kind  when  protected  from  overflow, 
and  the  light  soil  susceptible  of  thorough  cultivation,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  good  crops  of  corn  and  cotton. 

In  the  soil  and  timber  are  to  be  found  the  chief  resources  of 
this  State,  but  few  minerals,  except  salt,  having  as  yet  been  de¬ 
veloped  or  discovered,  though  some  coal,  iron,  and  copper  are 
reported  to  exist  in  Union  Parish.  Timber  is  abundant  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  embracing  many  varieties  of  oak,  ash,  cotton¬ 
wood,  cypress,  gum,  elm,  sycamore,  pecan,  hackberry,  pine,  &c., 
and  presenting  great  inducements  for  development,  some  of  the 
pine  forests  capable  of  producing  quantities  of  turpentine. 

On  one  of  the  islands  within  the  limits  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish- 
Petite  Anse  or  Salt  Island — there  exists  an  immense  bed  of  salt. 
By  boring,  parties  have  proved  that  the  bed  is  half  a  mile 
square,  and  it  may  extend  a  mile  or  more.  They  have  gone 
thirty-eight  feet  into  the  solid  salt,  and  find  no  signs  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  stratum.  The  surface  is  about  on  a  level  with  tide¬ 
water,  and  the  eartTh  covers  the  salt  from  eleven  to  thirty  feet. 
On  the  surface  of  the  salt  they  found  a  soil  like  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  marshes,  and  above  this  sedge  or  marsh  grass  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Above  the  latter  the  soil  appears  to  he 
the  workings  of  the  hill-sides  above. 

Cotton,  sugar,  corn,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  in 
Louisiana,  and  before  the  war  the  cultivation  of  the  first  two 
named  was  very  profitable,  but  our  correspondents  uniformly 
represent  the  production  of  cotton  as  ruinous  to  the  planter 
during  the  past  year.  Jackson  Parish  reports  two  hundred 
pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  fifteen  bushels  of  corn,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  twenty  bushels 
of  peas.  Tensas  Parish,  one  to  one  and  a  half  bales  to  the  acre  in 
good  season,  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn ;  in  cultivation, 
nine  acres  of  cotton  allotted  to  one  laborer,  and  five  acres  of  com. 
In  Union  Parish  about  six  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand  was  expect¬ 
ed  before  the  war.  In  Carroll  Parish  cotton  will  produce  six 
hundred  pounds  lint  to  the  acre  when  newly  cultivated,  and  a 
fair  laborer  can  make  eight  hales  of  cotton  and  one  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  yielding  about  $500  to  the  hand  ;  but  under  the 
present  system  the  average  is  two  and  a  half  bales  cotton  and 
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twenty-five  bushels  corn  to  the  hand.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
parish  of  Rapides  produced  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  cotton 
15,000  to  18,000  hogsheads  sugar,  and  30,000  barrels  molasses’ 
but  the  production  has  much  deteriorated,  though  with  the 
labor  and  capital  at  command,  the  capabilities  are  still  as  great. 
In  the  southern  tier  of  parishes  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco  are  made 
specialties,  and  fruits  are  extensively  grown,  with  great  induce¬ 
ments  for  the  increase  of  the  latter  production.  • 

Louisiana  possesses  great  capabilities  for  fruit  culture  and  the 
climate  and  soil  present  strong  inducements  to -persons  desiring 
to  engage  in  such  production.  In  St.  Mary’s  Parish  they  have 
fruits  of  various  kinds  from  April  to  November:  “The  Japan 
plum  grows  all  winter  and  ripens  in  April ;  dewberries  also  ripen 
m  April,  and  grow  in  abundance ;  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
mulbeiries  ripen  in  May  ;  plums  in  June  ;  peaches,  quinces,  and 
figs  in  July,  and  grapes  and  apples  in  August.  The  muscadine 
a  species  of  scuppernong,  grows  wild,  and  ripens  in  August  • 
pears  ripen  in  August,  and  grow  in  great  perfection ;  oranges 
ripen  in  October,  and  usually  remain  good  on  the  trees  till  Decem¬ 
ber;  bananas,  limes,  and  lemons  ripen  in  October.”  The  yield  of 
oranges  per  acre  is  enormous.  Our  correspondent  writes  that  “it 
is  usual  to  plant  about  one  hundred  trees  to  the  acre  below  New 
Orleans  on  the  river.  Some  orchards  vield  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000  annually.  A  full-grown  tree  wilfbear  1,000  oranges  and 
a  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  5,000  oranges.  Trees  com¬ 
mence  bearing  when  five  years  old,  when  properly  managed.” 
What  we  quote  m  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  this  parish  may 
be  said,  with  slight  variation,  of  most  of  the  lower  counties  of 
the  State,  while  in  the  more  northern  regions  many  of  the  fruits 
named  grow  in  perfection,  and  in  some  localities  the  apple 
succeeds  well.  Our  Rapides  reporter  writes  :  “  I  have  a  second 
crop  of  apples  this  year.  They  are  hard,  small,  and  poor,  thouo-h 
they  are%  eaten.”  In  Washington  Parish  a  small  orchard,  chiefly 
peaches,  m  one  season  yielded  a  profit  of  $4,000,  the  fruit  beino- 
early  and  within  close  proximity  to  New  Orleans  markets.  Our 
JtLast  b  ehciana.  correspondent  writes :  “  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
fruit  regions  in  the  world.  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
plums,  figs,  grapes,  berries,  Ac.,  do  well,  and  wild  blackberries 
grow  in  great  abundance,  from  which  a  superior  wine  is  made. 
We  have,  as  yet,  but  few  orchards.  One  man  this  season  sold 
$000  worth  of  pears  from  fourteen  trees.”  Though  but  little 
attention  has  heretofore  been  given  to  fruit  culture,  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  are  so  evident,  and  the  inducements  so  strono-  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  that  the  production  must,  at  aif’early 
day,  become  a  leading  interest  of  Louisiana. 
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COEEESPOIfDENCE. 

Opelousas,  Paeish  of  St.  Landry,  La.,  ) 
August  14,  1868.  j 

Feed.  B.  Goddaed,  Esq. : — 

Sie  :  The  character  of  the  lands  in  this  section  of  Louisiana 
is  as  follows :  High  prairie,  gently  undulating,  forty  feet  above 
the  highest  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  interspersed  with 
streams  every  five  to  seven  miles,  on  whose  hanks  are  good  bodies 
of  most  excellent  timber.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton,  corn,  potatoes  (both  Irish  and  sweet),  peas,  beans, 
rice,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  turnips,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  some  kinds 
of  wheat ;  garden  vegetables  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  and,  in 
the  way  of  fruit,  figs  of  several  qualities,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines, 
pears,  and  seedling  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  crab 
apples.  The  price  of  land  ranges  from  $25  to  $1  per  acre,  owing 
to  distance  from  town  and  the  improvements. 

2d.  The  price  of  labor  is  from  $10  to  $15  per  month;  but  we 
had  rather  not  engage  for  planting  purposes  at  these  rates  for 
money,  but  prefer  giving  an  interest  in  the  crop.  We  desire 
earnestly  to  see  small  farmers  come  among  us  and  buy  lands, 
rather  than  to  come  as  hirelings. 

Farmers  are  giving  one-half  of  all  the  kinds  of  crops  made,  the 
laborer  finding  himself.  Teams,  land,  houses,  and  implements  are 
furnished. 

3d.  The  climate  is  most  delightful.  This  summer  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  reached  92°  but  one  day.  The  average  of  our  sum¬ 
mer  heat  is  about  84°,  and  of  our  winter,  40°.  In  point  of  health, 
this  region  will  compare  with  any  portion  of  the  continent.  Our 
diseases  are  very  mild,  and  readily  yield  to  treatment.  My  early 
life  was  passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  prefer  this  climate. 

4th.  We  have  no  coal,  but  have,  in  the  way  of  minerals,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  black  marble.  Our  timber  is  oak  (several  species), 
hickory,  maple,  ash,  beech,  pine,  cypress,  hackberry,  elm,  black 
locust,  walnut,  gum,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  sweet  bay.  Me¬ 
chanics  pronounce  this  timber  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  whole 
country. 

5th.  The  yield  per  acre  of  sugar  is  1,600  pounds ;  cotton,  450 
pounds ;  corn,  well  cultivated,  40  bushels ;  potatoes,  from  250  to 
350  bushels,  and  other  products  in  proportion. 

Hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  with  little  cost.  The  prices  fluctuate  with  the  demand.  The 
grass  of  our  prairies  is  most  luxuriant  and  nutritious,  and  affords 
food  for  cattle  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  when  cut  and 
cured  makes  good  hay. 
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6th.  We  are  thirty-six  hours’  travel  from  New  Orleans  by 
steam.  Boats  run  weekly.  In  a  short  time  rail  will  bring  us 
near.  All  produce  can  be  easily  transported  to  market  6 
7th.  We  have  a  good  female  school,  and  also  a  boys’  school 
besides  several  primary  schools.  There  are  two  churches  in  the 
town  one  Episcopalian,  the  other  Methodist.  Within  the  county 
are  three  or  four  others.  y 

8th.  Nearly  the  entire  population  are  native-born.  The  maiority 
are  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers.  Society  is  very 
good,  and  there  is  an  average  of  intelligence.  J 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  God  has  made  this  the  true 
poor  man  s  land.  He  can  labor  the  entire  year,  and,  with  much 
less  than  elsewhere,  make  more. 

We  have  a  large  amount  of  public  land  yet  vacant,  which  can 
be  had  for  $20  per  eighty  acres.  This  includes  the  land,  survey¬ 
ing,  and  all  incidental  expenses.  J 

With  a  rich  soil,  an  abundance  of  water,  timber,  and  grass  a 
mild  and  genial  climate,  healthfulness,  and  a  good  market  we 
umte  investigation. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  MULLETT, 

Cor.  Sec.  St.  Landry  Immigration  Society. 


From  Plaquemine,  Iberville,  August  ID,  1868,  Mr,  0.  A. 
Peirce  writes : — 

.  *  *  We  have  the  richest  lands  in  the  country;  price,  from 

$5  to  $50  per  acre.  We  need  white  labor,  at  from  $12  to  $25  per 
month.  Our  climate  is  very  healthy.  Population  mostly  French 
Americans,  and  Germans. 

A  good  blacksmith  and  a  wheelwright,  a  tinner  and  a  plumber, 
and  a  good  physician,  would  find  lucrative  employment  here.  All 
parties  and  persons  are  at  liberty  to  be  what  they  please,  but 
democrats  are  welcomed  above  all  others. 
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This  State  lies  between  Missouri  on  the  north  and  Louisiana 
on  the  south ;  the  Mississippi  forms  the  greater  portion  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  separating  it  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Upon  the  west  is  Indian  Territory,  where  many  tribes  of 
Indians  from  various  portions  of  the  United  States  have  settled, 
holding  separate  reservations  of  land  which  are  secured  to 
them  by  treaty,  and  guaranteed  against  the  intrusion  of  white 
settlers.  The  several  Indian  nations  form  entirely  distinct 
communities,  and  each  has  its  own  government,  subject  only 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  Indian  Territory 
is  a  country  of  vast  undulating  plains,  well  watered,  with  a 
great  deal  of  inexhaustibly  fertile  land,  and  possessing, 
according  to  those  familiar  with  it,  a  delightful  and  salubri¬ 
ous  climate.  The  Territory  abounds  in  buffalo  and  other  game, 
which  are  hunted  by  the  Indians.  Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas, 
upon  the  border,  is  noted  as  a  depot  of  Indian  supplies. 

Arkansas  is  242  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  170  to  229  miles.  Its  area  contains 
33,406,720  acres,  of  which  11,700,000  are  public  lands,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States.  The  present  population  of  this 
State  is  about  half  a  million.  Arkansas  is  blessed  with  a 
delightful  climate,  very  favorable  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
a  soil  which  may  be  generally  described  as  extremely  fertile. 
In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  River  upon  its  eastern  border, 
the  Arkansas,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
traverses  the  State  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  dividing  it 
into  two  nearly  equal  sections,  and  is  navigable  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  State.  The  Red  River,  the  White,  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  Washita,  are  also  large  and  navigable  streams,  and 
all  combine  to  render  the  State  a  highly  favored  one  in  respect 
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to  natural  facilities  for  internal  navigation.  A  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Little  Lock  Railroad  has  been  completed,  and 
some  hundreds  of  miles  of  additional  railroad  have  been 
projected,  and  will  probably  soon  be  constructed.  Arkansas 
presents  a  great  diversity  of  surface  features. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  included  in  a  belt  or  strip 
of  territory  along  the  Mississippi  River,  from  30  to  100  miles 
in  width,  is  low  and  marshy,  annually  overflowed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
cypress,  gum,  and  sycamore,  affording  no  sites  suitable  for 
large  towns  in  its  present  condition.  The  country  through 
which  the  St.  Francis  flows,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  State, 
is  also  swampy,  alternating  in  lakes,  marshes,  and  cypress 
forests.  Westward  from  these  swamp  regions,  the  face  of  the 
country  gradually  rises  and  becomes  hilly,  interspersed  with 
rolling  prairies  and  extensive  forests.  Still  further  to  the 
west  it  becomes  more  undulating  and  rugged,  until  it  rises  into 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  which  consist  of  numerous  irregular 
ridges,  seldom  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,500  or 
2,000  feet. 

The  principal  crops  of  Arkansas  are  cotton,  com,  tobacco, 
and  wheat.  The  soil  of  the  bottom  lands  is  of  unbounded 
productiveness,  and  some  of  the  uplands  are  very  fertile,  while 
others  will  hardly  repay  cultivation.  In  some  portions  of 
the  State  the  smaller  streams  are  dry  in  summer,  and  the 
land  suffers  from  drought.  Chills  and  fevers  prevail  in  the 
low,  swampy  districts  of  Arkansas,  as  in  other  States  where 
similar  characteristics  exist,  but  as  a  whole,  the  State  is 
healthy.  The  uplands,  especially,  equal  in  salubrity  the  most 
favored  regions  of  the  West.  In  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860, 
the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  was  largely  increased 
and  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  implements  increased 
sixfold.  Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
manufactures  in  Arkansas.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  this 
branch  of  industry  received  considerable  impetus  during  the 
civil  war,  but  there  are  no  statistics  attainable  to  show  its 
extent.  Our  communications  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
34 
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nearly  all  refer  to  its  mineral  wealth,  which  consists  chiefly  of 
iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  gypsum,  salt,  and  deposits 
of  anthracite,  cannel,  and  bituminous  coal. 

In  regard  to  educational  facilities,  one  of  our  correspondents 
says :  “  We  have  now  the  free  school  system  just  starting, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  authorities,  and  hope  soon 
to  equal  our  sister  States  of  the  Northeast  in  point  of  educa¬ 
tion.  All  religious  societies  are  respected,  hut  the  people  are 
mostly  Methodists  and  Presbyterians.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Arkansas  is  its  hot 
springs,  which  are  situated  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Little  Rock, 
the  capital  of  the  State.  These  springs  are  much  resorted  to 
by  invalids  suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  such  as  rheumatism, 
&c.,  and  many  instances  of  remarkable  cures  are  recorded  in 
their  favor.  We  have  received  from  one  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  the 
counties  of  Arkansas,  by  David  Dale  Owen,  in  which  we  find 
that  there  are  forty-two  of  these  springs  in  Hot  Springs  County. 
They  are  of  different  degrees  of  temperature,  varying  with  the 
changing  seasons,  and  differing  in  their  chemical  properties. 
Mr.  Owen  says  : — 


I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  what  I  attributed  the  med¬ 
ical  virtues  of  these  waters.  I  reply,  mainly  to  their  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Here,  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  there  is  the 
most  abundant  supply  of  water  at  a  scalding  temperature ;  several 
of  the  springs  ranging,  at  the  fountain-head,  as  high  as  148°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  the  waters  of  which,  after  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  open  troughs  down  the  hill-side  to  the  reservoirs  above 
the  bath-houses,  and  standing  some  time,  are  just  as  hot  as  the 
skin  can  bear,  and  the  waste  water  conducted  under  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  vapor  bath-houses,  sends  up  a  steam,  through  the  latticed  floor, 
of  a  temperature  so  hot  that  few  can  endure  it.  If,  then,  the 
Warm  Springs  of  Virginia,  which  have  a  temperature  of  only  96° 
to  98°,  exercise,  as  experience  has  proved,  a  most  potent  effect  in 
the  cure  of  many  diseases,  “  mainly  by  their  temperature ,”  how 
much  more  positive  must  be  the  effect  of  waters  of  so  much  high¬ 
er  temperatures ;  especially  when  a  stream  of  it,  in  diameter  as 
large  as  a  man's  arm ,  can  be  directed,  at  pleasure,  with  great 
force,  on  any  organ. 

In  many  forms  of  chronic  diseases  especially,  its  effects  are 
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truly  astonishing.  The  copious  diaphoresis  which  the  hot-bath 
establishes,  opens  m  itself,  a  main  channel  for  the  expulsion  of 
principles  injurious  to  health,  made  manifest  by  its  peculiar  odor  • 
a  similar  effect,  m  a  diminished  degree,  is  also  effected  by  drink¬ 
ing  the  hot  water,— a  common,  indeed  almost  universal  practice 
among  invalids  at  the  Hot  Springs.  ’ 

The  impression  produced  by  the  hot  douche,  as  above  described 
is  indeed  powerful,  arousing  into  action  sluggish  and  torpid  secre¬ 
tions ;  the  languid  circulation  is  thus  purified  of  morbific  matters 
and  thereby  renewed  vigor  and  healthful  action  are  given  both  to 
the  absorbents,  lymphatics,  and  to  the  excretory  apparatus  — 
a  combined  effect,  which  no  medicine  is  capable  of  accomplishing 
Silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  most  abundant  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Hot  Springs,  can  have  comparatively  little  specific 
action  on  the  animal  functions.  The  carbonates  of  alkalies  present 
proved  by  the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  watery  solution 
ot  the  solid  contents-  evaporated  to  dryness,  can  not  be  without 
them  therapeutic  effects,  in  common,  however,  with  a  great  many 
of  the  well  and  spring  waters  of  middle  and  southern  Arkansas 
which  also  contain  some  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  which  the  water  con¬ 
tains  and  which  rises  in  volumes  through  the  water  at  the  fount¬ 
ain  of  many  of  the  springs,  has  undoubtedly  an  exhilarating  effect 
on  the  system ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  the  water  of  the  Hot 
bpnngs  coming  to  the  surface  charged  with  this  gas,  that  invalids 
are  enabled  to  drink  it  freely  at  a  temperature  at  ivhich  ordinary 
tepid  water,  from  which  all  the  gas  has  been  expelled  by  ebullition, 
would  act  as  an  emetic. 


The  small  quantities  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  of  magnesia 
may  have  a  slight  medicinal  effect ;  but  there  are  not  more  of 
these  salts  present  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  spring  and  well 
waters  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 


We  give  Dr.  William  Eldeehobst’s  analysis  of  1,000 
grammes  of  water  from  the  so-called  “Arsenic  Spring,” 
to  wit : — 


Grammes. 

I'.™6 . 0.059024 

Silicates . 0.045600 

Sulphuric  acid . 0.019400 

Magnesia . 0.007629 

Chlorine . « . 0.002275 

Soda . 0.004650 

Potash . 0.001560 


In  this  analysis,  the  carbonic  acid  united  with  a  portion  of  the 
lime  and  magnesia  was  not  estimated. 
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The  silicates,  which  were  left  undissolved  on  treating  the  resi¬ 
due  obtained  by  evaporating  the  waters  to  dryness  in  a  platina 
capsule,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  were  fused  with  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  and  qualitatively  examined.  They 
were  found  to  contain  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese. 

There  are  numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at  the  Hot 
Springs  for  the  accommodations  of  invalids.  Hot  Springs 
County  is  a  hilly  or  mountainous  region,  one  of  the  ridges 
'containing  a  large  deposit  of  novaculite  ( W achita  oilstone  or 
whetstone),  which  equals  in  whiteness,  closeness  of  texture,  and 
subdued  waxy  luster,  the  best  varieties  of  Carrara  marble.' 
Some  of  this  is  wrought  by  the  neighboring  whetstone  mills, 
but  the  greater  quantity  is  transported  to  mills  located  at  Hew 
Albany,  Indiana,  where  it  is  sawed  and  fashioned  into  whet¬ 
stone,  and  razor  lionestones.  The  firmer  and  harder  varieties 
are  used  by  the  engraver. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  price  of  lands,  &c.,  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  is  from  a  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture : — 

1.  Two  counties,  Newton  and  Benton,  report  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  of  lands  since  1860;  others  give  an  average  decrease 
of  60  per  cent,  (varying  from  20  to  90  per  cent.)  since  1860.  Jeffer¬ 
son  reports  lands  almost  for  nothing ;  farms  worth  $100  per  acre 
before  the  war,  would  now  bring  hardly  $5  per  acre.  Drew  re¬ 
ports  forced  sales  at  what  the  creditor  pleases  to  bid — sometimes 
only  a  few  cents  per  acre ;  Clark,  80  to  90  per  cent,  decrease  on 
best  lands  for  cash,  and  no  buyers  at  that ;  Montgomery,  prices 
much  depressed  for  two  years  after  the  war ;  but  a  good  crop 
this  year,  and  emigrants  coming  in,  have  brought  them  up  to 
25  or  30  per  cent,  of  prices  in  1860 ;  Sebastian  reports  decrease  at 
“  ten-tenths,”  but  looking  up.  The  average  depreciation  for  the 
State  is  55  per  cent. 

2.  Homesteads  and  other  Government  lands  at  usual  rates  in 
Johnson,  Clark,  and  Conway  counties ;  some  very  fertile,  but  few 
entries.  Hilly,  heavily  timbered  lands  in  Montgomery  at  $1.25 ; 
Madison,  at  $3  ;  Benton,  table-lands  of  Ozark  Mountains,  $3  to  $5. 
These  are  fertile  for  cereals,  fruits,  peas,  beans,  &c.  Johnson  re¬ 
ports  Government  lands  held  by  speculators  at  $5  to  $8  for  river 
lands,  and  $3  to  $5  for  uplands ;  and  State  lands,  swamp  and 
overflowed,  at  50  to  75  cents — the  same  held  by  speculators  at 
$1  to  $3,  and  if  good  farm  lands,  $3  to  $5  ;  Sebastian  river  lands, 
$8  to  $15,  and  uplands  $2.50  to  $5 ;  produce  cereals,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  cotton ;  Union,  various  soils,  at  75  cents  ;  uplands 
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produce  200  to  300  pounds  cotton,  and  ten  to  twenty  bushels 
corn;  St.  Francis  varied  soils,  $1.25;  will  produce  400  pounds 
of  cotton,  36  bushels  of  corn,  or  20  bushels  of  wheat  or  oats  • 
Mississippi  rice  lands,  annually  overflowed  and  requiring  levees’ 
at  50  cents.  Monroe,  good  black  loam,  at  50  cents  °to  $io- 
will  produce  500  pounds  cotton,  30  bushels  corn,  and  25  bushels 
wheat ;  Prairie  hill  or  upland  for  75  cents,  and  bottom  land  for 
$1.  the  upland  prairie  or  timber  lands  will  produce  35  bushels 
corn  and  20  bushels  wheat ;  under  good  system  of  cultivation 
one-halt  more.  In  Drew,  farms  produce  200  to  300  pounds  «-in! 
ned  cotton,  15  to  25  bushels  corn,  and  150  to  250  bushels  sweet 
potatoes,  without  manuring;  generally  well  timbered;  forced 
sales  at  two  and  three  cents  per  acre.  In  Clark,  at  forced  sales 
a  section  (640  acres)  sold  for  $15,  and  a  quarter  (160  acres)  for 
$5.  No  voluntary  sales;  money  scarce. 

3.  Soiis  reported  “rich”  and  “fertile,”  in  Newton,  Madison 
Mississippi,  1  rame,  Conway,  and  Jefferson.  Timber,  of  many 
varieties,  reported  in  Newton,  Madison,  Sebastian,  Union,  Prairie 
and  \\  lute  counties  ;  pineries  in  Benton,  Clark,  and  Prairie  and 
cypress  forests  in  Monroe  (timber  can  be  floated  to  the  mills  in 
overflows  at  little  cost),  and  Prairie  counties.  In  Newton  County 
iead  and  silver  are  found  on  the  surface;  in  Madison,  iron,  coal, 
and  lead ;  Montgomery,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper ;  Sebastian 
and  Union,  coal;  White,  coal  and  salt  by  boring;  but  all  unde¬ 
veloped  except  a  little  coal  for  smithing.  Benton  abounds  in 
minerals  undeveloped.  Clark  reports  that  since  the  demise  of 
King  Cotton  they  have  no  resources—"  every  thing  lies  around 
loose ;  ’  sandy  lands  abound  in  magnificent  timber,  but  nothin^ 
is  developed.  Prairie  County  reports  soil  unsurpassed  for  farmers 
timber  for  lumberers,  black-oak  and  hides  for  tanners,  railroad 
and  river  facilities  abundant,  healthy  climate,  good  water,  and 
plenty  of  good  schools.  Drew  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  region, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  facilities  for  transportation.  Jefl'er- 
S°1  d  aS'eXCellent  soil,  pleasanj  climate,  and  healthy  country,  but 


4.  Union,  Mississippi,  St.  Francis,  Clark,  Prairie,  White,  and 
Conway  report  that  cotton  was  their  specialty,  but  likely  to  be 
abandoned.  Sebastian,  Monroe,  White,  and  Drew  report  cotton 
and  com,  the  latter  probably  to  supersede  the  former.  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Madison,  corn  for  bread,  and  for  feeding  cattle  and 
hogs  for  market.  Newton,  com,  wheat,  and  sorghum  abundant, 
and  with  little  labor.  Johnson,  wheat,  com,  and  potatoes  for 
home  market,  and  cotton  for  export.  Sebastian,  corn,  cotton, 
and  some  wheat,  but  not  cultivated  in  farmer-like  manner.  In 
Benton,  apples  are  becoming  a  specialty ;  trees  bear  fruit  at  five 
years  old ;  five  to  ten  bushels  at  ten  years  old,  the  fruit  selling  at 
hfty  cents,  to  be  taken  to  Texas,  where  it  commands  high  figures. 
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Prices  reported  in  Montgomery:  corn  at  50  cents  to  $1,  and 
raised  at  a  profit  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  in  Johnson, 
corn,  60  to  75  cents ;  wheat  $2 ;  sweet  potatoes,  50  cents  per 
bushel ;  Sebastian,  wheat  at  $1.50  to  $2. 

5.  In  Montgomery,  'white  and  red  May.  .  Walker  is  best,  not 
so  early,  and  therefore  subject  to  rust.  White  May  not  so  early 
as  red,  but  a  rnucli  prettier  grain.  In  Newton,  Mediterranean 
and  Walker ;  Johnson,  red  May,  Walker,  and  red  and  white  Med¬ 
iterranean,  the  latter  yielding  most  when  they  succeed,  but  eight 
or  ten  days  later;  Benton,  flint  or  May;  Prairie  long  bearded 
red  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  small  blackbird;  White 
County,  May  wheat ;  Conway,  little  May;  Drew,  white  and  red 
winter.  The  earliest  ripening  always  preferred  on  account  ol 
insects,  birds,  or  disease.  Usual  sowing  is  m  October  and  No¬ 
vember  ;  Newton  and  Madison  in  September,  some  as  late  as 
December,  and  in  Prairie  County,  from  October  15  to  February 
15  Harvest  is  in  June,  generally,  but  commences  m  some 
counties  by  the  middle  of  May.  In  all  cases  they  sow  broadcast, 
generally  on  corn  ground  before  the  corn  is  removed,  sometimes 
amoiw  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  plow  or  harrow  in.  It  the 
ground  is  first  cultivated  or  plowed,  the  grain  is  brushed  m  Ke- 
porters  generally  state  the  yield  at  from  five  to  thirty  bushels, 
and  agree  that  careful  cultivation  would  greatly  increase  it. 
In  Monroe  and  St.  Francis  little  or  no  wheat  is  cultivated. 

6.  Principal  wild  grasses  are  crab-grass  on  the  poor,  and  nimble 

Wiil  on  the  richer  lands ;  along  rivers  the  cane  shoots  furnish 
pasture  the  year  round;  besides  these,  blue  sedge  on  elevated 
timber  lands,  and  winter  grass  on  river  lands  in  some  counties; 
wild  pea  vifles  in  the  woods  of  Madison  ;  blue-grass,  red-top  and 
timothy  are  natives  in  Benton  County,  and  only  need  renewing 
every  three  or  four  years  in  Mississippi  County ;  barren  grass  on 
sandy  lands  and  a  perennial  on  the  black  lands  of  Clark  County ; 
clovers,  timothy,  rye,  and  oats  grow  wild  in  Prairie  County,  and 
prairie  and  other  grasses  are  named  by  some.  No  special  pas¬ 
tures  are  grown,  but  cattle  are  turned  out  on  ranges  till  alter  har¬ 
vest,  and  grow  fat.  On  cane  lands  they  keep  fat  the  whole  year. 
In  some  counties  from  three  to  four  months  of  foddeiing,  wit 
cotton  seed  and  a  little  salt,  is  needed;  pine,  cane,  and  other 
thickets  are  sufficient  shelter.  Two  acres  of  cotton  seed  wi 
keep  a  cow  well  with  wild  pasture.  Hence  cost  of  keeping  is 
merely  nominal,  and  iii  many  counties  stock  raising  coul  e 
made  profitable.  .  f  .. 

7.  Except  in  Benton  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  iruu- 
raising  for  profit,  yet  in  all  counties  peaches  and  apples  do  well, 
in  some  very  well  in  abundance  and  quality,  save  that  acclima  e 
apples  must  be  raised  for  winter  keeping.  Figs  do  well  mOlarK, 
where  peaches  rarely  fail,  and  apples  not  once  in  thirty  yeais, 
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some  trees  yielding  seventy-five  bushels  each.  Prairie  County 
has  several  large  nurseries,  and  peaches  and  pears  are  larger  and 
better  flavored  than  at  the  North.  Jefferson  reports  the  pear 
and  peach  as  succeeding  best,  and  the  Ouachita  grape  (now  culti¬ 
vated  in  France)  as  originating  there,  wild.  Chickasaw  plums, 
very  fine,  grow  wild  in  great  abundance  in  Montgomery,  White, 
and  Drew.  And  several  varieties  of  excellent  wild  grapes  are 
abundant  in  Johnson,  Union,  Benton,  Drew  (which  reports 
gooseberries  and  currants  as  not  succeeding  well),  and  Jefferson. 
Cultivated  sorts  of  grapes  do  not  succeed  well  in  Union,  White, 
and  Drew,  as  they  are  apt  to  mildew  and  rot.  The  want  of 
enterprise  and  skill  to  raise  fruit  for  market,  and  open  facilities 
of  transportation,  alone  prevent  a  number  of  counties  from  reap¬ 
ing  profit  from  fruit  cultivation. 

/ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  ) 
September  11,  1868.  [ 

Fred’k  B.  Goddard,  Esq. : — 

Sir  :  *  *  *  The  mountainous  portions  of  our  State  abound 
in  minerals  of  every  variety.  Take  a  State  map  for  reference, 
begining  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State.  Greene  County 
presents  a  continued  surface  of  exceedingly  rich  Mississippi 
bottom  lands.  Randolph  has  a  large  proportion  of  rich  bottom 
lands,  the  western  part  being  hilly  (with  rich  valleys),  and 
indications  of  lead  and  iron  ores.  Lawrence  has  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  land,  being  a  rich  limestone  soil  throughout  the  county. 
Immense  quantities  of  zinc,  iron,  and  lead  ores  are  in  Lawrence, 
and  can  be  easily  worked.  Fulton  presents  a  very  broken  sur¬ 
face,  with  many  rich  creek  valleys,  and  fine  mineral  prospects. 
Izard  bears  the  same  description  as  Fulton,  with  more  rich  valley 
land  on  White  River.  Marion  alternates  between  mountainous 
and  valley  lands,  and  some  prairie ;  much  of  the  soil  rich ;  and 
here  zinc,  iron,  and  lead  ores  are  abundant,  anfl  coal  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  recently  in  fine  quantities.  Carroll  is  part¬ 
ly  mountainous  and  partly  prairie,  very  good  soil  and  abundance 
of  lead  ore.  Benton  is  mostly  rich  prairie  lands.  Washington 
the  same  as  Benton.  Madison  very  mountainous,  with  rich 
valleys,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  lead  ore.  Searcy  same  as 
Madison.  Van  Buren  same.  Independence,  hilly,  with  rich 
valleys,  and  abounds  in  lead,  lime,  manganese,  marble  (very 
superior),  iron,  &c.  Jackson,  very  rich  bottom  lands.  Cross, 
Craighead,  Crittenden,  Mississippi,  Phillips,  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  Woodruff  counties,  are  rich  bottom  lands,  without  minerals. 
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White  is  possessed  of  fine  bottom  and  uplands,  with  some  coal  of 
good  quality.  Conway  same  as  White.  Pope  has  fine  bottom 
lands,  considerable  hills,  and  abounds  with  fine  coal  and  lead. 
Johnson,  Franklin,  and  Crawford  have  fine  soils  and  are  the  coal 
fields  of  Arkansas  north  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  these  coals 
are  very  fine  and  abundant ;  also  lead  abounds  in  these  counties. 
Sebastian  is  mostly  prairie  lands  and  rich,  and-  one  continued  coal 
field  of  fine  quality.  Yell  and  Perry  are  mountainous,  with  fine 
rich  valleys.  Pulaski  has  large  bodies  of  rich  lands  and  some 
mountains,  and  here  we  find  the  rich  Kellogg  silver  mines  and 
iron  in  abundance.  The  State  capitol  is  located  at  Little  Rock. 
Prairie  is  nearly  all  prairie,  and  has  some  splendid  lands,  fine 
pasturage,  and  excellent  navigation.  Arkansas  is  made  up  of 
prairie  and  bottom  lands  of  fine  quality.  Desha  is  all  rich  bottom, 
very  fine.  Jefferson,  very  rich  lands.  Saline,  hilly,  with  very  rich 
valleys  and  recently  discovered  silver  mines,  fine  iron  ore,  &c. 
Montgomery,  Scott,  Polk,  and  Hot  Springs  counties  are  very 
mountainous,  with  rich  valleys  and  fine  indications  of  various 
kinds  of  rich  ores.  Gold  has  been  found  in  Montgomery,  and 
silver  in  Scott  and  Polk,  but  the  distance  from  navigation  retards 
their  working  as  yet.  The  celebrated  Hot  Springs  are  in  Hot 
Springs  County,  and  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  their 
wonderful  cures  of  rheumatism,  and  all  chronic  complaints  and 
secret  diseases.  Dallas  County  presents  a  rolling  surface,  good 
lands,  &c.  Bradly,  Drew,  Ashley,  Union,  Ouachita,  Columbia, 
and  Hempstead  are  gently  rolling  sandy  soils,  with  many  rich 
valleys  and  fine  ridges.  Chicot  is  all  rich  bottom.  Sevier  is  rich 
bottom  mostly ;  and  Pike  is  mostly  rich  bottom  land,  with 
mountains  in  the  northern  part,  where  the  great  Bellah  silver 
mines  are  held  by  a  company  that  neither  works  nor  will  allow 
any  one  else  to  work  them.  Clark  County  (I  very  near  forgot) 
is  mostly  mountainous,  but  has  some  very  rich  lands  known  as 
the  “  rich  lands”  of  “  old  Clark.” 

Thus  I  have  given  a  brief  sketch  of  each  county  as  to  soil  and 
ores,  and  would  here  add  that  all  the  hilly  and  mountainous  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  are  finely  watered  with  never-failing  springs  of  all 
qualities  of  water,  such  as  pure  freestone,  lime,  chalybeate,  sulphur, 
&c.  Timber  of  all  varieties  abound,  except  where  prairies 
are  mentioned  above,  such  as  oaks  (white,  black,  red,  post, 
willow,  overcup,  water,  pine,  Spanish,  &c.),  pine,  cypress,  ash, 
hickory  (several  varieties),  gum  (sweet  and  black),  walnut, 
poplar,  chincapin,  elm,  maple  (sugar  and  common),  lynn,  &c. 
***** 

I  have  been  over  Arkansas  a  great  deal,  and  speak  what  I 
know  when  I  assert  that  this  State  presents  more  advantages 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  fact  that  we  can  grow 
abundance  of  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sorghum, 
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potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet),  peaches,  apples,  pears  cherries 
plums,  apricots,  and  in  grapes  she  excels— many  fine  varieties 
growing  native  on  the  hill-sides,  and  needing  but  little  culture  to 
make  them  as  fine  as  the  best. 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  time  presses  and  I  must  close. 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  A.  MARTEN". 


Mr.  Fkaxklix  Doswell  writes  from  Jacksonport,  in  the  White 
River  Valiey,  August  8,  1868,  that  cotton,  corn,  and  the  castor 
bean,  are  the  money  crops,  and  that  many  farmers  contend  that 
stock-raising  is  the  most  profitable,  and  certain  to  bring  money 
to  the  farmer.  He  continues : —  J 

Going  eastward  from  White  and  Black  rivers,  the  traveler 
^  dl  find  a  level  surface  (to  Crowley’s  Ridge),  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  where  he  first  ascends  the  high  lands.  He  strikes  a  fine  sand 
dnft,  of  moderate  fertility,  though  inexhaustible,  producing  about 
35  bushels  of  corn,  and  350  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre  In 
favorable  seasons,  larger  crops  may  be  anticipated.  This  soil  is 
not  adapted  to  wheat  and  the  perennial  grasses,  thoimh  it  pro¬ 
duces  fair  crops  of  oats,  and  abundant  crops  of  rve.  The  timber 
is  light  being  scrubby  oak,  hickory,  and  dogwood.  The  lands 
are  easily  reclaimed,  and  considered  the  surest  for  cotton,  and  on 
these  accounts  are  preferred  by  many. 

.  Continuing  eastward,  the  traveler  finds  a  rich  chocolate  allu¬ 
vium,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  red-gum,  black-oak,  black  wal¬ 
nut,  and  some  ash,  with  tear-blanket,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye  as 
undergrowth.  These  are  fine  lands,  producing  a  bale  (500  pounds) 
of  cotton  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn,  and  fair  crops  of  wheat  and 
grass.  These  lands,  though  of  fine  quality,  friable  and  easily  culti- 
!°  ,heavily  timbered  as  to  render  their  reclamation 
aimcult,  but  ■when  reclaimed  are  much  sought  after. 

Interspersed  among  these  lands  are  tracts  of  tertiary  blue  clay 
supporting  a  growth  of  post  oak  and  water  oak.  These  are 
our  poorer  lands,  and  until  within  a  few  years  past,  they  were 
considered  worthless,  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  would 
produce  fine  crops  of  red-top,  and  are  now  regarded  more 
favorably.  ° 

Returning  to  White  or  Black  River,  and  going  westward,  the 
traveler  finds  an  elevated,  rolling  country,  becoming  broken  and 
mountainous  as  he  proceeds,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams  of 
limpid  water.  The  soil  is  varied  in  quality,  but  generally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  cereals  and  grasses,  as  well  as  stock-raising.  Vast 
quantities  of  our  beef  cattle  find  a  market  in  St.  Louis,  New 
Urleans,  and  even  California.  Lands  are  cheap,  the  recent  emanci- 
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pation  of  the  slaves  rendering  labor  very  scarce  There  is  a 
universal  disposition  among  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  to 
realize.  The  mountain  lands  range  from  12|  cents,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price,  to  $20  for  fine  improved  farms  of  small  size  and  con¬ 
venient  location.  The  mountain  lands  are  appreciating  in  value 
more  rapidly  than  any  other,  the  recent  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  rendering  the  culture  of  that  staple  rather  hazardous, 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  bottom,  or  overflowed  lands,  vary  from 
75  cents  to  $10;  the  former  the  Government  price,  the  latter  tor 
improved  lands.  The  overflows  confine  the  farmer  on  these  lands 
to  a  more  limited  choice  of  crops.  (Our  overflows  afford  the 
farmer  ample  time  to  prepare  for  them  as  the  rise  is  slow,  and 
rarely  continue  over  the  fields  longer  than  a  week.)  The  lands 
to  the  east  of  White  and  Black  rivers  are  more  valuable,  varying 
in  price  from  50  to  75  cents,  Government  price,  to  $30  lor  im¬ 
proved  lands  in  the  most  favored  localities.  But  lands  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  There  is  a  disposition  to  sell,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  for  every  honest  immigrant,  come  from  whatever  quartei  he 
may,  and  remunerative  employment  for  every  industrious  laborer. 

Agricultural  labor  is  more  in  demand  than  any  other.  Ihe 
supply  is  limited,  and  demand  good. 

The  mountainous  regions  are  as  healthy  as  any  portion  ot  the 
world.  The  immigrant  for  a  season  or  two,  opening  a  new  tarn 
on  the  east  of  White  or  Black  River,  would  be  liable  to  malarious 
diseases,  which  however,  are  rarely  fatal  without  great  impru¬ 
dence  and  exposure.  .  ,  .  „  tll. 

We  have  no  coal,  the  geological  formation  being  below  the 
coal  era.  Tlie  Archimedes  limestone  caps  the  highest  lulls  to  the 
south  and  west  of  White  River,  but  the  strata  dipping  to  the 
southwest,  coal,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found  on  the  Aikausas. 

Mr.  John  R.  McDaniel,  writes  from  Arkadelphia,  Clark 
County,  Arkansas,  August  7, 1868 : — 

The  character  of  the  farming  lands  in  this  section  is  various; 
we  have  almost  any  kind.  The  lands  cultivated  for  the  mo  t 

part  are  of  the  character  known  as  black  land  and  black  san  y 

land  in  the  upland  regions,  and  the  bottom  _  land  lyin0  = 
the  creeks  and  rivers;  both  and  all  of  which  are  v  _y  P 
ductive,  generally.  There  are,  besides,  sandy  hdl 
however  of  the  kind  found  in  the  older  and  more  eastern  btate  , 
but  rather  productive.  Immediately  north,  and  beginning! 
county,  are  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  price  of  leaner 
now,  is  almost  any  thing  that  can  be  got  for  it,  owing  o 
tied  state  of  political  affairs,  the  want  of  a  proper  system  ot  t  » 
and  the  scarcity  of  money. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Mr  PnJ  '  p8  lD^68ti“g  ar  !Cl6  Dpon  the  Pacific  E<“>  "'as  prepared  for  this  work  by 
^  Denvet  Lfo  T  Pr°priet°r  °f  the  Rocky  fountain  News,  published 

at  Denver,  Colorado  Mr.  Bliss  is  familiar  with  the  region  traversed  by  the  Railroad,  and  has 
enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  national  valne  and  importance  of 
this  great  enterprise.] 


For  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  organization  of  our 
Government,  the  vast  plains  stretching  away  to  the  west  from 
the  Missouri  River,  the  grand  old  mountains  forming  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column  of  the  continent,  and  the  wilderness  intervening 
between  these  last  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  remained  almost  a 
sealed  book  to  the  explorer  and  the  historian.  The  former 
were  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  wild  and  savage  tribes, 
who  roamed  over  them  at  will,  inflicting  barbarous  torture 
and  death  upon  those  of  the  white  race  who  had  the  temerity 
to  invade  their  hunting-grounds,  or  seek  to  occupy  the  soil ; 
the  mountains  rose  like  a  giant  barrier,  frowning  upon  every 
effort  to  penetrate  their  grand  and  gloomy  solitudes,  while 
beyond  lay  a  terra  incognita ,  veiled  in  mystery  and  resting 
in  the  shadows  of  vague  tradition. 

At  long  intervals  during  this  period,  a  few  daring  and  in¬ 
trepid  explorers  had  penetrated  these  regions,  returning  with 
meager  and  hurriedly  collected  information,  which  served  only 
to  sharpen  public  curiosity  and  increase  the  desire  for  further 
knowledge  concerning  them.  With  a  national  claim  to  all 
this  vast  heritage,  our  Government  was  only  in  nominal  pos¬ 
session.  The  maps  and  school  atlases  from  which  many  not 
yet  past  life’s  prime  derived  their  early  geographical  knowl- 
edge,  disposed  of  this  portion  of  the  United  States  possessions 
as  “  Indian  Territory,”  and  where  descriptions  were  ventured, 
they  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  conflicting 
authorities  upon  which  they  were  predicated. 

Lewis  and  Clark  commanded  the  first  expedition  sent  across 
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tlie  continent  for  the  express  purpose  of  official  exploration. 
But  the  course  selected  carried  them  far  to  the  north,  along 
the  devious  channel  of  the  Missouri,  and  away  from  the  routes 
which  many  years  later  were  found  more  advantageous  and 
more  practicable,  leaving  all  that  region  embraced  within  the 
36th  and  46th  parallels  of  latitude  still  enveloped  in  obscurity 
and  mystery.  For  forty  years  after  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex¬ 
pedition,  settlements  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Pacific 
Ocean  were  confined  to  a  few  scattered  military  posts  along 
the  frontiers ;  and  not  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor¬ 
nia  did  the  world  become  familiar  with  the  climatic  and  geo¬ 
graphical  characteristics  of  the  great  central  portions  of  the 
Continent 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  CONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 

The  inception  of  a  grand  trans-continental  railway,  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  dates  back  for  many  years. 
The  unsuccessful  effort  made  by  Whitney  to  enlist  the  General 
Government  in  a  giant  scheme  for  this  purpose,  is  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  But  his  plans  and  projects  were 
then  far  in  advance  of  existing  public  necessities,  and  carried 
on  their  face  such  glaring  speculative  features,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  at  that  time  unaccustomed  to  enormous  public 
expenditures,  shrank  from  any  serious  consideration  of  his 
propositions.  With  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  continent,  the  culminating 
and  convincing  one  was  not  reached  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion. 

The  first  flash  of  war  revealed  the  dangerous  position  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Pacific  States.  Separated  from  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment  by  an  interval  of  three  thousand  miles,  two-thirds  of 
this  distance  without  water  or  rail  communication ;  accessible 
only  by  the  ocean  routes,  via  the  Isthmus,  subject  at  any 
time  to  serious  interruption,  and  involving  nearly  a  month’s 
time,  under  most  favoring  circumstances,  in  the  transmission 
of  men  and  munitions, — the  flourishing  Pacific  States  were 
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practically  cut  off  from  all  home  protection  and  support  in 
the  event  of  war  with  a  foreign  power.  The  general  alarm 
prevailing  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  when  less  than  a  half 
dozen  “  Confederate  ”  cruisers  were  known  to  be  afloat  and 
the  temporary  derangement  of  long-established  agencies  for 
the  shipment  of  treasure,  illustrated  most  forcibly  the  defense¬ 
less  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  country,  and  doubtless 
stimulated  the  prompt  and  energetic  means  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  remedy  this  glaring  and  dangerous  defect  in 
her  system  of  co-operative  protection.  The  construction  of  a 
trans-continental  railway  to  the  Pacific  became  a  military 
necessity,  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  resulted  in 
an  organization,  whose  grand  energies  and  herculean  efforts 
have  already  astonished  the  world. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  received  its  charter  from  Con¬ 
gress  in  July,  1862.  From  that  time  until  1865,  during  which 
interval  several  amendatory  acts  were  passed,  the  company 
made  little  progress  further  than  in  perfecting  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  work  before  them. 
During  the  latter  year,  ground  was  first  broken  at  Omaha  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  road,  and  thereafter  the  work  was 
pushed  forward  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
railroad  engineering.  The  munificent  subsidies  and  land 
grants  made  by  the  Government  to  the  company,  were  golden 
incentives  to  the  wonderfully  rapid  construction  of  the  road, 
twenty  alternate  sections  of  land  (12,800  acres)  per  mile  of 
the  public  domain  through  which  the  road  runs,  and  a  special 
loan  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  were  granted 
in  aid  of  this  line,  the  latter  payable  upon  the  completion  of 
each  consecutive  forty  miles  of  track,  in  installments  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  per  mile;  thus  affording  the 
company  unusual  facilities  for  the  rapid  and  substantial  build¬ 
ing  of  the  line. 
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DIFFICULTIES  FIRST  ENCOUNTERED. 

And  yet,  the  first  labor  upon  the  road  was  attended  with 
serious  obstacles  and  enormous  outlays.  Omaha  at  that  time 
had  no  railroad  communication  with  the  East,  and  every 
article  and  implement  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road  had 
to  be  transported  nearly  two  hdndred  miles  in  wagon-trains. 
Even  after  a  sufficient  number  of  miles  had  been  completed  to 
warrant  the  issue  of  bonds,  capitalists  were  for  a  time  reluct¬ 
ant  to  invest  in  these  securities,  fearing  that  insurmountable 
obstacles  would  prevent  or  delay  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
the  Pacific.  Time  was  required  to  dissipate  these  doubts  and 
inspire  public  confidence.  But  the  men  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
exhibited  an  energy  and  perseverance  equal  to  every  emerg¬ 
ency.  They  fully  realized  that  “  miles  upon  miles  ”  of  road 
must  be  constructed,  equipped,  and  in  actual  commission, 
before  the  incredulity  of  moneyed  men  could  be  sufficiently  over¬ 
come  to  induce  them  to  invest  in  the  company’s  bonds. 

Fortunately,  laborers  could  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and 
as  the  first  five  hundred  miles  of  the  route  extended  along  the 
level  plain  of  the  Platte  Biver  bottoms,  rapid  construction 
was  rendered  comparatively  easy.  But  the  working  parties 
of  the  line  often  had  to  perform  double  duties.  The  Indians 
regarded  this  encroachment  upon  their  former  haunts  with 
growing  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  frequently  interrupted 
the  progress  of  the  work  by  bold  attacks  along  the  line.  On 
these  occasions  the  pick  and  shovel  were  temporarily  thrown 
aside,  the  rifle  and  pistol  substituted  in  their  place,  and  peacetul 
laborers  were  transformed  into  little  armies,  ready  to  repel 
and  punish  the  attempts  of  the  savages  to  retard  this  great 

work  of  internal  improvement.  ,  . 

The  incidental  history  connected  with  the  construction  ol 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad— the  thrilling  and  often  perilous 
experience  of  the  brave  and  sinewy  men  who  were  the  muscu¬ 
lar  pioneers  of  the  work— if  faithfully  written,  would  make  a 
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volume  of  almost  romantic  interest.  A  large  majority  of  the 
men  employed  were  formerly  in  the  army,  and  have  engaged 
in  this  labor  with  all  that  hardy  confidence  and  eager  love  of 
adventure  which  camp  life  invariably  inspires.  The  dangers 
and  difficulties  encountered  have  only  served  to  give  zest  to 
the  daily  routine  of  duty  and  break  its  monotony. 


MAGICAL  GROWTH  OF  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

The  rapid  progress  westward  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
was  not  without  an  accompanying  birth  and  magical  growth 
of  towns  and  cities  along  its  line.  Wherever  a  temporary 
halt  occurred  in  the  work  of  track-laying,  there  quickly  gather¬ 
ed  crowds  of  “  camp-followers,”  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  busy  settlement  flourished, 
where  perhaps  yesterday  only  prairie  and  meadow  were  to  be 
seen.  At  Julesburg— a  place  familiar  to  all  travelers  by  the 
old  overland  route,  as  a  stage  station — a  city  numbering 
several  thousand  people  rapidly  arose  when  the  railroad  had 
reached  that  point.  The  frail  and  portable  materials  of  which 
it  was  built,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  “  paper  city  but  its 
thronged  streets,  its  busy  marts,  and  the  exhaustless  energy 
of  those  who  dealt  in  corner  lots  and  business  sites,  more  than 
realized  the  miraculous  creations  of  Aladdin  with  his  wonder¬ 
ful  lamp. 

.  A  few  months  later  the  railroad  had  left  this  mushroom 
city  far  in  the  rear,  and  halting  to  gain  breath  before  it  began 
the  ascent  of  the  Black  Hills,  another  city  more  thrifty  and 
more  promising  than  the  first,  leaped  up  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  nestled  around  its  path.  Then  a  large  majority 
of  the  population  of  J ulesburg,  folded  their  tents  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  stole  away ;  and  following  the  magnetic 
ighway  laid  down  before  them,  soon  enrolled  themselves 
among  the^  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men  of  the 
new  city  ol  Cheyenne.  Here  the  improvements  have  been  of 
a  more  substantial  character;  and  as  this  city  will  doubtless 
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be  the  point  ot  connection  for  the  railroad  from  Denver,  it 
has  elements  of  permanence  and  prosperity  to  sustain  it. 

Farther  west — at  Sherman,  Laramie,  Benton,  Green  River, 
and  Bear  City — other  flourishing  settlements  have  marked 
the  advance  of  the  Union  Pacific;  and  doubtless  this  will  be  a 
characteristic  feature  of  its  progress.  The  durability  and 
growth  of  these  avant  couriers  of  civilization  and  development, 
depend  much  upon  the  local  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  and 
mineral  productiveness — sustaining  forces  without  which  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  existence  can  not  long  be  enjoyed. 
Doubtless,  an  occasional  embryo  city  will  bask  for  a  brief  sea¬ 
son  in  a  delicious  dream  of  municipal  consequence,  and  relapse 
once  more  into  that  insignificance  to  which  nature  originally 
assigned  it ;  but  at  numerous  points  along  the  line,  thriving 
towns  and  cities  are  destined  to  spring  up  and  contribute 
bountifully  to  the  way-traffic  of  the  road. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

Already  the  business  of  the  Road,  without  a  single  connecting 
branch  yet  constructed,  and  with  the  connection  but  just  made 
between  it  and  the  Central  Pacific  line,  has  assumed  a  magnitude 
vastly  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  company. 
The  earnings  of  the  Road  for  the  year  1868  footed  up  the 
enormous  sum  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars ,  and  have  since 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Nevada,  are  not  yet  secured — that  the  flourishing  Pacific  States 
are  still  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  overland  facilities  for 
commercial  purposes — that  no  portion  of  the  extensive  travel 
and  traffic  via  Panama  has  yet  been  diverted  from  that  long- 
established  route — that  no  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  secure 
emigrant  and  freight  traffic — some  faint  idea  can  be  gained  of 
the  immense  business  -which  will  gather  at  both  extremities,  and 
at  every  connection,  when  the  Road  becomes  fully  equipped, 
and  effort  becomes  organized. 

There  are  other  auguries  of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Pacific 
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railroad  lines.  .  The  commerce  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  is 
expanding  rapidly  under  t;he  magical  touch  of  an  advancing 
civilization,  and  lines  of  steamers  across  the  Pacific  have 
already  transformed  the  once  distant  Mongolians  into  near 
neighbors.  The  day  is  not  remote  when  the  long  and  perilous 
voyage  around  the  “  capes  ”  will  be  exchanged  for  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  delights  of  a  pleasure  trip  around  the  world.  Steam 
will  literally  “  take  the  wind  from  the  sails  ”  of  commerce 
and  triumph  over  the  fitful  breezes  of  every  sea.  The  swarm¬ 
ing  millions  of  eastern  Asia,  with  increased  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  and  improved  facilities  for 
escape  from  their  overcrowded  homes,  will  break  away  from 
old  associations,  and  flock  to  a  land  where  personal  and 
conscientious  liberty  go  hand  in  hand.  Already  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  of  the  Pacific  coast  have  attracted  thousands 
across  the  sea;  but  with  the  Railroad  completed,  a  count¬ 
less  throng  of  the  “  children  of  the  sun ’’will  gather  on  our 
shores,  pass  swiftly  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras,  and  fill  the 
great  Basin  with  the  fruits  of  patient  industry  and  enterprise. 
Nor  is  the  hope  a  baseless  one,  that  the  broad  and  fertile  fields 
of  the  sunny  South,  now  languishing  for  the  want  of  appro¬ 
priate  labor,  may  find  important  advantage  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chinese  workmen. 

HOW  THE  EOAD  WILL  AID  THE  NEW  TERRITORIES. 

General  as  has  been  the  satisfaction  and  joy  experienced  over 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  there  are  special  com¬ 
munities  which  celebrated  this  event  with  an  'enthusiasm 
inspired  by  peculiar  advantages.  The  miners  and  settlers  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho— remembering  the 
years  of  isolation  and  danger  through  which  they  have  strug¬ 
gled  to  a  territorial  condition — hailed  the  inauguration  of 
uninterrupted  rail  communication  across  the  continent  with 
wild  demonstrations.  Long  and  perilous  journeys  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  mountains — sleepless  vigilance  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  when  Indian  attacks  were  apprehended — scanty 
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supplies  of  provisions,  and  inadequate  shelter  from  stormy 
weather — these  were  the  common  lot  of  the  people  of  those 
remote  regions  who  first  sought  to  redeem  the  wilderness  and 
develop  its  hidden  wealth.  The  first  shrill  blast  of  the  whis¬ 
tling  engine  dissipated  all  these  perplexities  and  dangers, 
and  enables  many  a  weary  and  worn  exile  from  his  friends 
once  more  to  gladden  their  hearts  with  familiar  greetings. 
Thousands  who  dared  not  ask  their  wives  and  children  to 
share  with  them  the  privations  and  perils  of  pioneering,  will 
soon  summon  them  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
the  railroad  has  now  made  accessible;  while  other  thousands, 
no  longer  timid  and  apprehensive,  will  join  the  swelling  tide 
to  these  rich  and  attractive  regions 

Extensive  and  inexhaustible  as  the  mines  oi  these  Territories 
are  known  to  be,  many  of  them  have  met  with  slow  develop¬ 
ment  because  of  their  remoteness  from  routes  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  opening  and  proving  some  of  these  mines}' 
and  providing  them  with  proper  machinery,  has  been  almost 
fabulous.  The  enormous  expense  of  transporting  heavy  en¬ 
gines  and  ponderous  stamps  for  a  distance  of  from  600  to  1,200 
miles,  by  slow  wagon  trains  from  the  Missouri  River,  has 
often  vastly  exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  machinery. 
These  .serious  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Territories 
above  named  will  soon  be  entirely  overcome.  The  cost  of 
labor,  too,  will  sensibly  decrease  as  emigrants  flock  to  the 
mineral  districts ;  and,  with  increased  yields  and  diminished 
outlays,  the  profits  will  well  repay  the  miner  for  all  past  dis¬ 
appointments. 

PROSPECTS  OF  FUTURE  MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  for  a  long  distance  a 
section  of  country  known  to  be  rich  in  the  precious  metals, 
but  which  was  not  accessible  and  convenient  before  the 
approach  of  rail  communication.  The  Black  Hills  have  been 
prospected  at  different  points  with  gratifying  results.  Farther 
west — along  the  Rocky,  the  Medicine  Bow,  and  Wasatch 
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ranges  abundant  indications  exist  of  the  presence  of  gold 
and  silver.  With  cheap  labor,  cheap  supplies,  and  the  pro¬ 
tecting  and  encouraging  influences  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  proximity  of  the  railroad,  these  mountains  will  soon  be 
pierced  and  searched  thoroughly.  The  effects  of  new  and 
important  gold  discoveries  are  well  known.  No  other  attrac¬ 
tion  possesses  such  magnetic  power  over  the  mind  of  man  as 
the  well-founded  prospect  of  securing  a  profitable  gold  mine. 
No  other  impulse  will  so  rapidl/and  magically  transform  the 
solitude  of  a  wilderness  into  the  dwelling-places  of  a  throngino- 
population.  The  history  of  California,  of  Nevada,  and  of  all 
the  other  States  and  Territories  where  the  precious  metals 
abound,  so  abundantly  proves  the  truth  of  this  proposition, 
that  it  can  neither  be  gainsayed  nor  questioned. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  predict  that  the  development 
of  the  golden  resources  of  the  great  central  region  through 
which  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  passes,  will  be  attended 
with  a  corresponding  growth  of  prosperous  towns  and  cities 
along  its  route,  forming  necessary  bases  of  supplies  for  those 
who  explore  the  country  on  either  flank. 

The  force  necessary  to  maintain  and  operate  the  railroad 
even  after  its  completion,  of  itself,  constitutes  a  small  army  of 
men ;  and  thousands  who  have  assisted  in  the  work  of  con¬ 
struction,  charmed  with  the  natural  beauty  and  prolificness 
ot  the  country  through  which  they  have  toiled,  will  locate  at 
favorable  points,  and  soon  become  important  contributors  to 
the  way-business  of  the  line.  As  an  auxiliary  in  the  great 
work  of  peopling  and  developing  the  interior  and  western 
portions  of  our  national  domain,  the  Pacific  Railroad  must 
take  precedence  over  all  other  agencies.  The  restlessness  of 
the  American  people  is  almost  a  national  characteristic ;  and 
there  is  no  point  so  distant  or  remote  where  they  will  not 
venture,  provided  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  make  that 
point  conveniently  accessible.  The  allurements  of  mining— 
the  advantages  offered  for  obtaining  land  at  nominal  prices— 
the  superior  climate  and  almost  ravishing  beauties  of  the 
combined  mountain  and  plains  system,  occupying  the  central 
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region — will  all  prove  more  attractive  as  the  advantages 
of  the  great  railroad  bring  them  within  striking  distance  of 
the  emigrant  and  the  pioneer. 

CLIMATIC  AND  SANITARY  ADVANTAGES. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  maintains  throughout  its  entire  extent 
almost  a  due  west  course  from  the  Missouri  River,  varying  less 
than  a  single  degree  in  deflection  until  it  reaches  the  center 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  going  west.  From  this  point  it  runs 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  across  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  ter¬ 
minating  at  Sacramento,  about  the  38th  parallel.  With  this 
exception,  the  road  occupies  a  position  between  the  41st  and 
42d  parallels  of  latitude,  enjoying  all  the  climatic  advantages 
embraced  within  these  limits.  The  healthfulness  of  this  entire 
region  has  been  favorably  determined  by  years  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  mountaineers,  trappers,  and  others  who  have 
sojourned  there  from  an  early  period,  as  well  as  by  more  recent 
and  more  extensive  opportunities  which  the  numerous  settle¬ 
ments  therein  have  afforded.  The  configuration  of  the  country 
referred  to  effectually  protects  it  from  miasmatic  influences. 
The  atmosphere  is  dry,  pure,  and  bracing,  and  often  freshened 
by  the  cool  mountain  breezes  which  sweep  over  the  plains. 
Invalids  in  the  early  stages  of  consumption,  or  suffering  from 
bronchial  or  asthmatic  complaints,  speedily  find  relief  in  the 
elevated  portions  of  these  regions,  and  often  entirely  recover. 

There  are  numerous  thermal  and  mineral  springs  scattered 
throughout  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  some  of  them  pos¬ 
sessing  extraordinary  curative  properties  for  cutaneous  and 
other  diseases.  These  will  in  time  become  favorite  places  of 
resort  for  the  invalid  and  pleasure-seeker.  Without  doubt 
another  season  will  find  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
summer-resorting  public  turning  their  faces  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  monotonous  and  barren  frivolities  of  fashion¬ 
able  watering-places  and  sea-side  haunts  will  dwindle  into 
insignificance  before  the  unrivaled  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  the  Great  Mountains,  and  the  dazzling  beauties  which  clus¬ 
ter  around  their  summits. 
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THE  ROAD  EQUIPMENTS. 

Those  who  may  have  imagined  that  a  railroad  trip  across 
the  continent  involved  many  perplexities  and  privations  not 
common  to  railway  lines  throughout  the  East,  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  on  no  other  route  in  our  country  have  more 
superior  accommodations  been  furnished  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  traveler.  The  equipments  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  are  on  a  scale  of  ampleness  and  excellence 
possessed  by  few  other  roads  in  the  world.  The  locomotives 
are  of  the  very  best  class,  and  the  passenger  cars  combine  all 
the  modern  appliances  of  comfort  and  luxury.  Pullman’s 
magnificent  line  of  palace  cars  daily  pass  over  the  road,  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  traveler  all  the  accommodations  of  the  best  appointed 
hotel.  Seated  in  one  of  these  elegant  carriages,  the  passenger 
may  enjoy  fully  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the  route,  and  if 
he  chooses  may  remain  in  his  quarters  throughout  the  entire 
journey. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
emigrants  and  their  families,  and  as  the  business  of  the  road 
increases,  lower  rates  of  fare  will  be  adopted  to  correspond 
with  the  tariffs  of  other  roads. 

The  freight  accommodations  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  immense  prospective 
business  of  the  road.  Even  while  we  write,  forty  car-loads  of 
cattle  pass  over  the  road  daily,  bound  East.  Who  will  venture 
to  predict  the  ratio  of  increase  for  this  branch  of  business  alone, 
when  the  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  pasture  land  rolling 
away  to  the  Pacific  are  covered  with  the  countless  herds  they 
are  capable  of  supporting  ? 

THOMAS  C.  DURANT. 

We  can  not  more  appropriately  conclude  this  brief  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  progress  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  than 
with  a  passing  tribute  to  the  sleepless  energy,  the  indomitable 
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perseverance,  and.  never  flagging  industry  of  Thomas  C.  Du¬ 
rant,  Vice-President  of  the  road.  Giving  his  personal  super¬ 
vision  to  the  work  of  construction,  he  has  stimulated  the  efforts 
of  every  subordinate  employed  on  the  line,  and  aroused  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  which  has  grown  into  individual  enthusiasm.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  from  the  first  breaking  of  ground 
at  Omaha,  in  1865,  Mr.  Durant  has  been  more  active  and 
useful  in  this  gigantic  enterprise  than  any  other  person. 
Difficulties  and  obstacles  from  which  others  would  have  shrunk 
despairingly,  were  grappled  with  and  removed  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  consummate  judgment  and  skill.  Fully  realizing 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work,  he  brought  every 
energy  and  qualification  he  possessed  to  aid  in  its  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  results  attest  the  wisdom  and  ability  with  which 
he  has  discharged  his  trust. 


THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

While  the  “  Union  Pacific  Railroad,”  by  reason  of  its  im¬ 
mediate  connection  with  the  great  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States,  has  attracted  more  general  attention  than  any 
other  constructing  line  in  the  world,  the  “  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  of  California  ” — the  western  division  of  the  great 
trans- continental  road — has  exhibited  a  corresponding  wonder¬ 
ful  progress.  With  the  same  liberal  aid  from  Government, 
and  prospectively  enjoying  the  same  business  advantages  as 
the  “  Union  Pacific,”  the  California  line  has  been  pushed  for¬ 
ward  from  the  Pacific  coast,  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  it  meets  the  eastern  division. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMPANY,  ETC. 

The  organization  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company  dates 
back  to  1861,  when  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature 
of  California.  The  State  conferred  important  franchises  in  aid 
of  the  construction  of  the  road,  which,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
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sidies  and  grants  from  the  General  Government,  furnished 
abundant  resources  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work. 
The  acts  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  building  of  a  railway  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific,  offered  the  same  encourage¬ 
ment  and  aid  to  the  “  Central  Pacific  ”  as  to  the  “  Union 
Pacific;”  but  the  inauguration  of  work  on  the  two  roads 
was  attended  with  widely  different  conditions  and  strongly 
contrasted  experiences.  The  eastern  line  had  a  level  and  un¬ 
broken  country  to  traverse  for  several  hundred  miles,  where 
engineers  met  with  no  perplexity,  and  workmen  with  no  serious 
interruption.  But  the  Central  Pacific  encountered  at  the 
outset  the  most  formidable  and  most  difficult  obstacles.  Less 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  initial  point,  Sacramento,  the 
spui-s  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  were  reached,  and  thence, 
for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  route  ran 
through  a  region  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  frowning  preci¬ 
pices,  and  almost  fathomless  ravines.  It  was  literally  up-hill 
work  all  the  way.  To  illustrate  more  forcibly  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  expense  attending  it,  one  item  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  the  blasting  powder  alone  for  the  first  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  cost  $900,000  in  gold  !  On  some  portions  of 
the  completed  line,  the  cost  of  grading  has  exceeded  $300,000 
per  mile. 

But  with  ample  means  to  meet  these  enormous  outlays,  and 
an  army  of  willing  and  industrious  laborers,  the  ascent  and 
passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  was  accomplished  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  rapidity  highly  creditable  to  the  engineers  in  charge. 
Frequent  tunnels  occur  along  this  portion  of  the  route,  one 
of  which  is  about  1,700  feet  in  length.  Deep  rock  cuttings 
are  of  course  numerous,  and  long  lines  of  trestle-work  span  the 
wide  ravines.  Probably  no  similar  extent  of  road  in  the  world 
presents  so  many  grand  and  startling  illustrations  of  railway 
engineering  and  skill  as  this.  The  best  materials  have  been 
used  in  every  department  of  the  work.  The  diverts  and 
bridge  foundations  are  of  solid  masonry  wherever  such  mate¬ 
rials  were  practicable,  and  the  road-bed  itself  is  necessarily  as 
firm  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
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THE  GREAT  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  experience  a  just  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  Central  Pacific  Road,  and  have  rejoiced  in  its 
completion  as  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant  future  for  that  entire 
region.  Already  every  branch  of  commercial  industry  on  the 
coast  has  begun  to  glow  with  new  life,  in  anticipation  of  the 
impulse  which  a  finished  railway  communication  across  the 
continent  will  give  to  trade  and  enterprise.  Eastern  Asia  and 
Japan,  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  farther  . 
India,  will  all  contribute  to  the  wonderful  traffic  which  will 
mingle  in  a  common  current  and  float  to  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  land  and  water  systems  of  the 
world  seem  to  have  been  specially  arranged  to  make  this  great 
route  a  highway  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Over  no  same 
extent  of  territory  on  the  globe  could  a  railway  be  constructed, 
combining  such  important  and  multiplied  advantages  as  this 
road  will  command. 

CONNECTIONS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC. 

The  present  and  prospective  connections  of  this  road  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  at  the  western  terminus,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  for  San  Francisco,  and 
also  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  now  building  to 
San  Francisco,  via  Stockton;  with  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Railroad,  for  Placerville  ;  the  California  Central  and  Northern 
railroads,  for  Oregon ;  and  with  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads,  projected  to  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  California 

At  Reno,  154  miles  east  of  Sacramento,  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Railroad  (17  miles)  will  extend  to  the  Washoe  mining 
regions,  securing  the  already  important  business  of  that  rich 
region.  Farther  east,  at  the  north  bend  of  the  Humboldt,  it 
will  connect  with  the  Oregon  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
for  which  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
which  contemplates  a  line  of  350  miles,  from  Eugene  City, 
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near  Portland,  via  the  Willamette  Valley,  to  connect  with 
the  main  trunk-line  on  the  Central  Pacific,  as  above.  From 
this  point  also,  the  Humboldt  and  Idaho  Eailroad  (125  miles) 
is  projected,  extending  into  the  center  of  the  rich  mining 
regions  of  Idaho,  and  designed  for  ultimate  connection  with 
the  proposed  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad. 

At  Promontory  Point,  the  Central  Pacific  links  its  duties 
and  destinies  with  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  from  which 
event  will  date  the  commencement  of  a  railway  traffic  more 
extended  and  more  immense  than  words  and  figures  can 
adequately  describe. 

The  same  general  reflections  upon  the  influences  which 
prompted  the  inauguration  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  prosperity  it  possesses,  will  apply  equally  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Eailroad.  Both  these  roads  enjoy  a  common 
heritage,  and  each  will  receive  an  equal  meed  of  endorsement 
and  support  at  the  hands  of  the  great  business  world.  The 
interests  of  the  ,two  are  identical,  and  can  not  fail  to  blend 
together  in  profitable  harmony.  Whatever  contributes  to 
the  pride  and  prosperity  of  the  one,  will  equally  advance 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  other.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  organizations 
are  one,  and  without  doubt  a  consolidation  will  be  effected 
at  no  distant  day,  by  which  the  entire  road  will  be  under  one 
management. 

No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  Pacific  Eailroad  will 
ecome  a  giant  monopoly,  or  adopt  a  business  policy  in  any 
degree  unjust  or  oppressive.  The  great  aim  of  this  road  will 
be  to  earn  the  good  will  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  public, 
and  command  the  confidence  of  commercial  men.  It  will  for 
a  time  be  without  a  rival;  but  other  and  powerful  organiza¬ 
tions  are  already  in  the  field,  and  not  many  years  will  pass 
away  before  a  brisk  competition  for  the  increasing  traffic 
across  this  continent,  will  spring  up.  The  “  Southern  Pacific,” 
the  “Northern  Pacific,”  and  perhaps  other  through  lines, 
will  have  to  be  built  before  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
next  twenty-five  years  will  be  fully  provided  for. 
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LOW  FAKE  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  munificent  land  grants  and  subsidies  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  these  roads,  are  equivalent  to  a  withdrawal 
from  the  national  resources  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  public 
domain  originally  held  for  pre-emption.  In  fact,  the  people 
of  our  country  are  the  real  builders  and  proprietors  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  for  their  benefit  and  prosperity  should 
it  be  maintained  and  conducted.  Liberal  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  tariffs  ought  to  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  The  quicker  the  wonderful  advantages  and  vast- 
wealth  of  the  region  through  which  the  great  railroad  passes, 
can  be  examined  and  appreciated  by  the  restless  public,  the 
more  speedy  will  be  its  settlement  and  development.  The 
policy  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  who  found  an  advantage  to 
their  colony  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  those  who  desired  to 
emigrate  to  “  Deseret  ” — may  not  prove  an  unprofitable  study 
for  the  Pacific  Railroad  directors.  High  rates  of  fare  can  not 
be  long  maintained  without  serious  damage  to  any  transport¬ 
ation  line.  If  it  is  to  cost  as  much  to  cross  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  California  by  rail,  as  it  formerly  did  to  make 
the  same  journey  by  stage-coach,  thousands  who  have  fondly 
hoped  to  make  that  trip  will  abandon  their  purpose  altogether, 
or  select  a  more  economical  route. 

It  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  the  policy  of  the  companies 
owning  so  many  millions  of  acres  of  wild  land,  to  realize  a 
rapid  and  profitable  sale  of  this  vast  estate.  The  early  occu¬ 
pancy  and  improvement  of  these  lands  will  necessarily  involve 
an  immense  increase  of  the  business  of  the  road ;  and  cheap 
fares  and  low  freights  will  attract  an  eager  and  anxious  throng. 

CHARACTER  OF  LANDS  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

The  character  of  soil  for  400  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  lying  near  the  route  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road, 
may  be  described  as  of  great  fertility,  and  possessing  superior 
productive  qualities.  Elsewhere  in  this  book — in  the  chapters 
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devoted  to  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  tlie  author  has  given  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  geographical  features  of  the 
Platte  Valley  and  Laramie  Plains,  through  which  the  railroad 
extends.  The  lands  ceded  to  the  company,  although  not 
fully  surveyed  and  platted,  are  now  open  to  occupancy  by  the 
settler,  whose  claim  and  title  will  be  confirmed  when  the 
offices  of  the  land  department  of  the  road  are  established  and 
ready  for  business. 

The  Central  Pacific  Road,  by  reason  of  its  more  lengthy 
mountain  route,  has  not  the  same  extent  of  agricultural  laud 
to  offer  to  the  settler  as  the  Union  Pacific,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  destitute.  The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River,  for  a 
distance  of  300  miles,  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
this  region  contains  some  good  land  and  an  abundance  of 
wood  and  water.  The  close  proximity  of  this  valley  to  rich 
mineral  regions,  and  the  ready  and  profitable  market  which 
such  regions  fnrnish  for  agricultural  products,  will  make  every 
available  acre  a  flourishing  garden  or  well  cultivated  farm. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  River,  the  company  has  large 
quantities  of  bottom  lands,  subject  to  annual  overflow,  and 
possessed  of  great  fertility.  In  garden  products  these  bottoms 
challenge  the  world,  and  many  varieties  of  semi-tropical  fruits 
are  cultivated  successfully.  The  almond,  olive,  and  pome¬ 
granate,  thrive  well.  The  season  of  grass-growing  commences 
immediately  after  the  rains  of  December,  and  continues  until 
summer  heat,  when  hay  cures  standing,  affording  abundant 
forage  for  cattle,  and  other  stock.  Even  far  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  range,  small  valleys  nestle  among  the  hills,  furnishing 
excellent  farming  lands,  where  numerous  dairies  and  sheep 
ranges  are  maintained. 


CONCLUSION'. 

In  a  general  way  we  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  char¬ 
acteristics,  the  advantages,  and  the  prospects  of  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad.  As  a  national  work  it  stands  without  a 
rival  in  our  grand  system  of  internal  improvement — a  monu- 
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ment  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  and  indomitable  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  American  people.  The  world  has  watched  its 
progress  with  looks  of  amazement  and  awe,  startled  by  the 
facility  and  rapidity  with  which  the  great  mountain  harriers 
have  been  crossed ;  and  marveling  how  our  young  Republic — 
still  staggering  under  the  effects  of  a  terrible  civil  war — could 
display  such  wonderful  recuperative  energy  and  strength. 
And  now  that  the  silver  hammer  has  driven  the  goldeq  spike, 
and  the  great  enterprise  is  completed,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the 
nation,  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  this 
road  will  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world.  The  people  of  every  land  and  clime  will  cluster 
along  its  sides,  giving  and  receiving  the  multiplied  benefits 
which  *a  peaceful  mingling  of  nationalities  can  not  fail  to 
insure.  It  will  give  renewed  security  and  confidence  to  our 
Government,  concentrating  and  strengthening  the  great  ele¬ 
ments  of  power  possessed  by  the  nation,  and  reducing  the 
possibilities  of  future  international  disturbances.  A  band  of 
strength,  a  bond  of  union,  a  harbinger  of  prolonged  peace  and 
prosperity  to  our  young  and  thriving  Republic. 
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WAGES  OF  FARM  LABOR  IK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Many  young  men  in  the  Atlantic  States,  who  desire  to  go 
from  home  and  strike  out  for  themselves,  as  well  as  many 
foreign  emigrants,  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  disposition 
to  settle  down  at  once  as  farm  owners,  and  therefore  seek  for 
employment.  Some  skillful  mechanics  may  act  wisely  in 
going  to  the  large  cities,  but  the  young  man  who  knows  how 
to  work  a  farm  has,  if  he  will  only  realize  it,  the  most  honor¬ 
able,  healthful,  and  enviable  calling  in  the  world.  lie  should 
resolutely  turn  his  hack  upon  the  cooped-up  city,  and  go  out 
where  he  can  breathe,  and  be  respected  and  independent. 

A  man  who  is  willing  to  work  may  find  steady  employment, 
at  fair  wages,  as  a  farm  hand,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  lay  up  as  much  or  more  money  than  he  can 
in  the  city,  where,  if  the  pay  be  larger,  the  cost  of  living  is 
higher,  and  the  inducements  to  spend  money  greater.  In 
addition,  he  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  section  of  country, 
and  getting  new  ideas  of  farming,  which  will  be  useful  to  him 
by  and  by.  And  the  foreigner  who  hires  out  upon  a  farm 
for  the  first  few  months  or  years,  is  acquiring  not  only  the 
information  above  alluded  to,  but  acquainting  himself  with 
the  manners  and  customs,  and  perhaps  learning  the  language, 
of  the  country.  The  demand  for  farm  labor  was  never  so 
great  as  now,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Farm  wages  in 
America  are  much  higher  than  in  Europe,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  social  and  personal  advancement  are  tenfold  greater. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  this  country  came  here 
poor  and  friendless,  and  began  by  working  for  wages. 

In  1866  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  throughout 
the  United  States  showed  an  increase  in  five  years  of  about 
fifty  p^r  cent.  The  following  tables,  compiled  with  great  care 
from  returns  made  by  correspondents  throughout  the  country 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  will  be  valu¬ 
able  to  emigrants : — 
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Table  showing  the  rate  of  wages  of  agricultural  labor  per  day,  in  transient  service, 
December,  1866. 


STATES. 

Per  day,  for  transient 
service  in  harvest 
(without  board). 

Per  day,  for  transient 

service  in  harvest 

(with  board). 

Per  day,  for  transient 

service  other  than 

in  harvest  (without 

board). 

Per  day,  for  transient 

service  other  than 

in  harvest  (with 

board). 

Maine . 

$2  02 

$1  56 

$1  49 

$1  13 

New  Hampshire . 

1  98 

1  52 

1  67 

1  26 

Vermont . 

2  32 

1  85 

1  76 

1  32 

Massachusetts . 

2  41 

1  92 

1  83 

1  38 

Rhode  Island . 

2  23 

1  71 

1  83 

1  33 

Connecticut . 

2  43 

1  90 

1  75 

1  29 

New  York . 

2  41 

1  92 

1  75 

1  23 

New  Jersey . 

2  68 

2  38 

1  20 

Pennsylvania . 

2  32 

1  80 

1  59 

1  10 

Delaware . 

2  09 

1  62 

1  31 

94 

Maryland . 

2  00 

1  68 

1  31 

96 

Virginia . 

1  46 

1  21 

82 

57 

North  Carolina . 

1  53 

1  17 

72 

60 

South  Carolina . 

1  25 

93 

69 

45 

Georgia . 

1  48 

1  06 

99 

70 

Florida . 

1  12 

83 

1  00 

74 

Alabama . 

1  27 

1  04 

78 

55 

Mississippi . 

1  65 

1  14 

1  34 

89 

Louisiana . 

1  66 

1  20 

1  08 

70 

Texas  . 

1  65 

1  32 

1  31 

98 

Arkausas . 

2  07 

1  52 

1  34 

88 

Tennessee . 

2  01 

1  54 

1  15 

83 

West  Virginia . 

1  78 

1  31 

1  31 

92 

Kentucky . 

2  10 

1  70 

1  21 

86 

Missouri . 

2  15 

1  72 

1  44 

1  07 

Illinois . 

2  41 

1  91 

1  62 

1  21 

Indiana . 

2  23 

1  76 

1  45 

1  06 

Ohio . 

2  20 

1  73 

1  54 

1  13 

Michigan . 

2  62 

2  14 

1  78 

1  30 

Wisconsin . 

2  68 

2  15 

1  78 

1  28 

Minnesota . 

2  68 

2  27 

1  75 

1  35 

Iowa . 

2  38 

1  88 

1  62 

1  19 

Kansas  . 

2  31 

1  82 

1  65 

1  19 

Nebraska . 

2  65 

2  15 

1  93 

1  43 

Utah  Territory . 

3  42 

2  49 

2  27 

1  63 

Colorado  Territory . 

4  17 

2  87 

3  29 

1  93 

New  Mexico  Territory . 

1  50 

1  12 

1  00 

90 

California . 

2  56 

2  06 

2  26 

1  72 

Nevada . 

3  50 

3  00 

3  00 

2  60 

Washington  Territory . 

3  00 

2  25 

2  25 

1  75 

Dakota  Territory . 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

Oregon . 

2  40 

1  80 

1  75 

1  40 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1867  we 
also  find  the  following  relating  to  the 
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The  difference  between  wages  without  board  and  the  rate 
allowed  when  board  is  furnished  by  the  employer  is  naturally 
found  to  vary  quite  regularly  with  the  cost  of  food  products, 
the  rate  being  higher  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  and  higher 
still  in  the  Territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  less  in 
California  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  South  the  board  of 
freedmen,  consisting  mainly  of  corn  meal  and  bacon,  is,  of 
course,  very  low.  Possibly  in  Alabama  the  difference  between 
labor  with  and  without  board  may  be  too  small.  The  mode 
of  hiring  and  supplying  these  laborers  varies  so  much  with 
circumstances  that  our  correspondents  found  it  difficult  to 
reduce  their  information  to  the  system  required.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  statement  of  these  differences  in  monthly  pay  on 
account  of  board,  averaging  $6.26  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
$12.51  for  the  other  States : — 


Maine .  $9  56 

New  Hampshire .  10  T  6 

Vermont .  11  84 

Massachusetts .  16  68 

Rhode  Island .  13  90 

Connecticut .  12  71 

New  York .  10  25 

New  Jersey .  13  29 

Pennsylvania .  11  07 

Delaware .  11  68 

Maryland... . .  7  60 

Virginia .  6  46 

North  Carolina .  5  31 

South  Carolina .  4  34 

Georgia .  5  84 

Florida .  5  88 

Alabama .  3  60 

Mississippi .  6  14 

Louisiana .  8  08 

Texas .  6  28 

Arkansas .  8  41 


Tennessee . 

West  Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Missouri . 

Illinois . 

Indiana . .  . 

Ohio. . . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Kansas  . . 

Nebraska . 

Utah  Territory . 

Colorado  Territory. . . . 
New  Mexico  Territory 

California . 

Nevada . 

Washington  Territory. 

Dakota  Territory . 

Oregon . 


$6  42 
3  88 
6  58 

8  67 

9  82 

8  99 

9  50 
10  78 
10  97 

10  55 
9  47 

11  22 
13  73 
18  39 
25  38 

8  50 
15  36 
15  00 
20  00 
10  20 
13  22 


THE  MANNER  OF  PROCEEDING  TO  OBTAIN  TITLE 
TO  PUBLIC  LANDS,  BY  PURCHASE,  BY  LOCATION 
WARRANTS  OR  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
SCRIP,  BY  PRE-EMPTION  AND  HOMESTEAD. 


General  Land  Office  ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  17, *1807.  \ 

The  following  is  communicated  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
acquiring  title  to  the  public  lands  under  different  laws  of 
Congress : — 

There  are.  two  classes  of  public  lands,  the  one  class  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  which  is  designated  as  minimum ,  and  the  other  at  $2.50  per 
acre,  or  double  minimum.  1 

Title  may  be  acquired  by  purchase  at  public  sale  or  by  ordi- 

EsS;ntry” and  ia  virtue  °f  the  ^-em^ion 

7here  Jands  are  “offered”  at  public  auction 
hflgheSt  J\ldder’  ,either  pursuant  to  proclamation  by  the 

frmte ViSLand0Sc!,Te“  “  a0C0rdanC6  wkh  directioM 


BY  “  PEIYATE  ENTRY  ”  OR  LOCATION. 

have  Wnkffds  this  class  liable  to  disposal  are  those  which 
have  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  thereafter  remain  unsold, 
and  which  have  not  been  subsequently  reserved,  or  otherwise 
i7ubli/S  from  marhet.  In  this  class  of  offered  and  unreserved 
public  lands  the  following  steps  may  be  taken  to  acquire  title 

CASH  PURCHASES. 

T>„8‘.  The  applicant  must  present  a  written  application  to  the 
j  ®  .,f.r  *or  District  in  which  the  land  desired  is  situated, 
aescribmg  the  tract  he  wishes  to  purchase,  giving  its  area, 
thereupon  the  Register,  if  the  tract  is  vacant,  will  so  certify  to 
eceiyer,  stating  the  price,  and  the  applicant  must  then  pay 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  y  J 

The  Receiver  will  then  issue  to  the  purchaser  a  duplicate  re¬ 
ceipt,  and.  at  the  close  of  the  month  the  Register  and  Receiver 
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will  make  returns  of  the  sale  to  the  General  Land  Office,  from 
whence,  when  the  proceedings  are  found  regular,  a  patent  or 
complete  title  will  he  issued  ;  and  on  surrender  of  the  duplicate 
receipt  such  patent  will  be  delivered,  at  the  option  of  the  pat¬ 
entee,  either  by  the  Commissioner  at  Washington,  or  by  the 
Register  at  the  District  Land  Office. 

LOCATIONS  WITH  WARRANTS. 

4.  Application  must  be  made  as  in  cash  cases,  but  must  he 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  duly  assigned  as  the  consideration  for 
the  land;  yet  where  the  tract  is  $2.50  per  acre,  the  party,  in 
addition  to  the  surrendered  warrant,  must  pay  in  cash  $1.25  per 
acre,  as  the  warrant  is  in  satisfaction  of  only  so  many  acres  as  are 
mentioned  on  its  face 

A  duplicate  certificate  of  location  will  then  be  furnished  the 
party,  to  be  held  until  the  patent  is  delivered,  as  in  cases  of  cash 
sales. 

The  following  fees  are  chargeable  by  the  land  officers,  and  the 
several  amounts  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  location : — 

For  a  40-acre  warrant,  50  cents  each  to  the  Register  and  Receiver— Total,  $1  00 
For  a  60-acre  warrant,  75  cents  “  "  “  “  “  "  1  50 

For  an  SO-acre  warrant,  $1.00  “  “  “  “  “  “  2  00 

For  a  120-acre  warrant,  $1.50  “  “  “  “  “  “8  00 

For  a  160-acre  warrant,  $2.00  “  “  “  “  “  “  4  00 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  SCRIP. 

•  5.  This  scrip  is  applicable  to  lands  not  mineral ,  which  may  be 
subject  to  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre,  yet  is  restricted  to  a 
technical  “  quarter  section  /”  that  is,  lands  embraced  by  the 
quarter  section  lines  indicated  on  the  official  plats  of  survey,  or 
it  may  be  located  on  a  part  of  a  “  quarter  section,”  where  such 
part  is  taken  as  in  full  for  a  quarter,  but  it  can  not  be  applied  to 
different  subdivisions  to  make  an  area  equivalent  to  a  quarter 
section.  The  manner  of  proceeding  to  acquire  title  with  this 
class  of  paper  is  the  same  as  in  cash  and  warrant  cases,  the  fees 
to  be  paid  being  the  same  as  on  warrants. 

PRE-EMPTIONS  TO  THE  EXTENT  OP  ONE  QUARTER  SECTION,  OR  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  ACRES. 

6.  These  may  be  made  under  the  general  pre-emption  laws  of 
4th  September,  1841,  U.  S.  Statutes,  vol.  5,  page  455,  and  3d 
March,  1843,  vol.  5,  page  619,  upon  “offered”  and  “ unoffered ’ 
land,  and  in  certain  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
including  that  part  of  Minnesota  east  of  the  river,  may  have  legal 
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inception  by  actual  settlement  upon  unsurveyed  land  althono-L 
in  such  cases  no  definitive  proceeding  ran  7  although 

«leeSS<'fe’’  Unit€d  S““  ”  “  -‘ion 

where  Kttlements  existed  prior  to  withdra™l,  and  ifeS  caS 
allows  the  tract  to  be  taken  by  pre-emptors  at  $1  25  per  acre 
hSth  th“e  Iaws’m‘*rl“!d  ^  ».  <t  and  D,  will  L  id 

Register  and  Receiver  and  make  proof  of  his  actual  residence  on 
and  cultivation  of  the  tract,  and  secure  the  same  by  payin "cash 
0r  warrant  duty  assigned  to  the  pre-emptm\  7  °  ’ 

lie  til61'6/-16  tr?Ct  has  been  surveyed  and  not  offered  at  pub- 
lic  sale,  the  claimant  must  file  within  three  months  from  date  of 
settlement,  and  make  proof  and  payment  before  the  day  designa- 
ted  in  President  s  proclamation  for  offering  the  land/at  public 

w-S^Uli*heiS?ttler  “  either  oftIie  aforesaid  cases  die  before 
establishing  his  claim  within  the  period  limited  by  law,  the  title 
heb^L  Perfected  by  the  executor,  administrator,  or  one  of  the 
for  the  lLd^^  thA  TeqTte  Pr°°f  °f  dement  and  payin' 
nftS  i  d;  en,tTJ  to  be  made  in  tllG  name  of  “the  heirs” 
of  the  deceased  settler,  and  the  patent  will  be  issued  accordingly. 

authorized^6  f  8  and  Territ07ri1eS  in  which  settlements  are 
notice  of  t  S  kw . on.  ^surveyed  land,  the  claimant  must  file 
townshin  oSleif 6n  lm  tI1iree™ontbs  after  the  receipt  of  the 
r*dPlat  of  ®urVGT  at  the  District  Land  Office,  and  make 
proof  and  payment  as  required  under  10th  head  in  the  foregoing 
oradn  t  *  ?  1862,  vol.  12,  page  413,  in  relation  tS  Col- 

oraaoy  contams  special  provisions  in  this  respect. 
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LAWS  EXTENDING  THE  HOMESTEAD  PRIVILEGE. 


13  The  orio-inal  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862,  gives  to 
every  citizen,  and  to  those  who  had  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  such,  the  right  to  a  homestead  on  surveyed  lands,  this 
is  conceded  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  or  160  acres,  at 
81.25  per  acre,  or  80  acres  of  double  minimum  in  any  organized 
district  embracing  surveyed  public  lands,  except  in  the  fi  ve  South¬ 
ern  Land  States  hereinafter  mentioned,  where  the  right  is  restrict¬ 
ed  to  80  acres  minimum,  and  40  acres  double  minimum. 

14.  To  obtain  homesteads  the  party  must,  in  connection  with 
his  application,  make  an  affidavit  before  the  Register  or  Receiver 
that  he  is  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  the  head  of  a  family ; 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  to  become  such,  and  that  the  entry  is  made  for  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  and  for  actual  settlement  and  cultivation.  # 

15.  Where  the  applicant  is  prevented  by  reason  of  bodily  in¬ 

firmity  distance,  or  other  good  cause,  from  personal  attendance 
at  the  District  Land  Office,  the  affidavit,  may  be  made  before  the 
clerk  of  the  court  for  the  county  within  which  the  party  is  an 
actual  resident.  ,  „  0  ,  . 

16.  The  amendatory  Act  of  21st  March,  1864,  U.  S.  Statutes, 
vol  13  pa°-e  35,  relaxes  the  requirements  of  personal  attendance 
at  the  ’district  office  to  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service, 
where  the  party’s  family,  or  some  member,  is  residing  on  the  land 
that  it  is  desired  to  enter,  and  upon  which  a  bona  fide  improve¬ 
ment  and  cultivation  had  been  made.  In  such  cases. the  said  Act 
of  1864  allows  the  beneficiary  to  make  the  affidavit  before  the 
officer  commanding  in  the  branch  of  service  in  which  lie  may  be 
eno-a^ed,  and  the  same  may  be  filed,  by  the  wife  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  absentee,  with  the  Register,  together  with  the 


homestead  application.  t 

His  claim  in  that  case  will  become  effective  from  the  date  oi 
filino-,  provided  the  required  fee  and  commissions  accompany  the 
same,  but  immediately  upon  his  discharge  he  must  enter  upon  the 
land  and  make  it  his  bona  fide  home,  as  required  by  the  original 
Act  of  20th  May,  1862.  .  t  .f 

17.  Under  said  Act  of  May  20,  1862,  and  the  Supplement  ol 
20th  March,  1864,  it  is  required  that  for  homestead  entries  on 
surveyed  lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  fees  are  to  he  paid 
according  to  the  following  table : — 
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i 

<i 

Price  per  acre. 

Commissions. 

Fees. 

Total  Fees  and 
Commissions. 

Payable  when 
entry  is  made. 

Payable  when 
Patent  issues. 

Payable  when 
entry  is  made. 

160 

$1  25 

$4  00 

$4  00 

$10  00 

$18  00 

80 

1  25 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

9  00 

40 

1  25 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

7  00 

80 

2  50 

4  00 

4  00 

10  00 

18  00 

40 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

9  00 

The  above  rates  will  apply  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if 
any  vacant  tracts  can  be  found  liable  to  homestead  in  those  three 
States,  where  but  very  few  isolated  tracts  of  public  land  remain 
undisposed  of. 

18.  In  the  Pacific  and  other  political  divisions,  viz. :  On 
surveyed  lands  in  California,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  and  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and 
Montana,  where  subdivisional  surveys  shall  have  been  made  in 
the  three  last-mentioned  Territories,  the  commissions  and  fees  are 
to  be  paid  according  to  the  following  table : — 


§ 

Commissions.' 

Fees. 

Total  Fees  and 
Commissions. 

1 

Price  pei 

Payable  when 
entry  is  made. 

Payable  on 
issue  of  Patent. 

Payable  when 
entry  is  made. 

160 

$1  25 

$6  00 

$6  00 

$10  00 

$22  00 

80 

1  25 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

11  00 

40 

1  25 

1  50 

1  50 

5  00 

8  00 

80 

2  50 

6  00 

6  00 

10  00 

22  00 

40 

2  50 

3  00 

3  00 

5  00 

11  00 
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19.  The  Act  of  21st  June,  1S66,  Statutes  of  1866,  page  66, 
provides  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for  homestead  actual 
settlements  in  the  States  of  Alabama ,  Mississippi ,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

The  law  restricts  homestead  entries  in  these  States  to  “  half- 
quarter,”  or  80-acre  tracts  of  ordinary  minimum,  or  40  acres  of 
double  minimum,  the  tariff  prescribed  for  such  entries  in  said 
Southern  States  being  as  follows : — 

SOUTHERN  LAND  STATES. 


1 

Price  per  acre. 

Commissions. 

Fees. 

Total. 

Payable  at 
date  of  entry. 

Payable  when 
entry  is  con¬ 
summated. 

Payable  when 
Patent  issues. 

80 

$1  25 

$2  00 

$2  00 

$5  00 

$9  00 

40 

1  25 

1  00 

1  00 

5  00 

T  00 

40 

2  50 

2  00 

2  00 

5  00 

9  00 

20.  The  Receiver  will  issue  his  receipt  showing  such  payment 
either  under  the  original  Act  of  1862,  or  those  of  1864  and  1866, 
copies  of  which  (E,  F,  and  G)  are  annexed,  and  will  furnish  a 
duplicate  to  the  claimant. 

The  matter  will  then  be  entered  on  their  records  and  reported 
to  the  General  Land  Office. 

21.  An  inceptive  right  is  vested  in  the  settler  by  .such  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  upon  faithful  observance  of  the  law  in  regard  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  cultivation  for  the  continuous  term  of  five  years,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  within  two  years  thereafter,  upon 
proper  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  land  officers,  and  payment 
to  the  Receiver,  the  Register  will  issue  his  certificate,  and  make 
proper  returns  to  this  office  as  the  basis  of  a  patent  or  complete 
title  for  the  homestead. 

22.  Where  a  homestead  settler  dies  before  the  consummation 
of  his  claim,  the  heirs  may  continue  the  settlement  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  obtain  title  upon  requisite  proof  at  the  proper  time. 

Where  both  parents  die  leaving  infant  heirs,  the  homestead  is 
required  to  be  sold  for  cash  for  the  benefit  of  such  heirs,  and  the 
purchaser  will  receive  title  from  the  United  States. 

23.  The  sale  of  a  homestead  claim  by  the  settler  to  another 
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party  before  completion  of  title  is  not  recognized  by  this  office 
and  not  only  vests  no  title  or  equities  in  the  purchaser,  but  would 
be  prima  jacie  evidence  of  abandonment,  and  give  cause  for  can 
cellation  of  the  claim. 

24.  As  the  law  allows  but  one  homestead  privilege,  a  settler 

relinquishing  or  abandoning  his  claim  can  not  thereafter  make  a 
second  entry.  Where  an  individual  has  made  settlement  on  a 
surveyed  tract  and  filed  his  pre-emption  declaration  therefor,  he 
may  change  his  filing  mto  homestead,  yet  such  change  is  inad¬ 
missible  where  an  adverse  right  has  intervened,  but  in  such  cases 
the  settler  has  the  privilege  of  perfecting  his  title  under  the  pre¬ 
emption  laws.  r 

25.  If  the  homestead  settler  does  not  wish  to  remain  five  years 
on  his  tract,  the  law  permits  him  to  pay  for  it  with  cash  or  warrants 
upon  making  proof  of  settlement  and  cultivation  from  the  date  of 
entry  to  the  time  of  payment. 

This  proof  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  must  be  the 
affidavit  of  the  party  made  before  the  local  officers,  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses. 

.  ,26.-  There  is  another  class  of  homesteads,  designated  as  “  ad¬ 
joining  farm  homesteads.”  In  these  cases  the  law  allows  an 
applicant,  owning  and  residing  on  an  original  farm,  to  enter  other 
land  lying  contiguous  thereto,  which  shall  not,  with  such  farm, 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  160  acres.  Thus,  for  example,  a  party 
owning  or  occupying  80  acres ,  may  enter  80  additional,  of  Si. 25, 
or  40  acres  of  $2.50  land.  Or,  suppose  the  applicant  to  own  40 
acres,  then  he  may  enter  120  acres  at  $1.25,  or  40  at  $1.25  and  40 
at  $2.50,  if  both  classes  of  lands  should  be  found  contiguous  to 
his  original  farm.  In  entries  of  “  adjoining  farms  ”  tlie  settler 
must  describe,  in  his  affidavit,  the  tract  he  owns,  and  is  settled 
upon  as  his  original  farm.  Actual  residence  on  the  tract  entered 
as  an  adjoining  tract  is  not  required,  but  bona  fide  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  it  must  be  shown  for  the  period  required  bv 
statute.  J 


27.  Lands  obtained  under  the  homestead  laws  are  exempted 
from  liability  for  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  patent 
therefor.  • 

Forms  of  affidavits  and  applications  required  upon  initiation  of 
claim  are  hereto  annexed,  numbered  from  one  to  four. 

28.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Registers  and  Receivers  to  be  in 
attendance  at  their  offices,  and  give  proper  facilities  and  informa¬ 
tion  to  persons  applying  for  lands. 

29.  A  list  of  all  the  land  offices  in  the  United  States  is  hereto 
annexed. 


JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
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AND  WHY.  • 


THE  PRE-EMPTION  LAW. 

(A.) 

AN  ACT  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
ever}'  person,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  or  widow,  or  single  man  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  having  filed  his 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws, 
who,  since  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  has  made,  or 
shall  hereafter  make,  a  settlement  in  person  on  the  public  lands,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been,  at  the  time  of  such  settlement,  extinguished,  and  which 
has  been,  or  shall  have  been,  surveyed  prior  thereto,  and  who  shall  inhabit  and 
improve  the  same,  and  who  has  or  shall  erect  a  dwelling  thereon,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  enter  with  the  register  of  the  land  office  for  the  district  in 
which  such  land  may  lie,  by  legal  subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  quarter  section  of  land,  to  include  the  residence 
of  such  claimant,  upon  paying  to  the  United  States  the  minimum  price  of  such 
land,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  limitations  and  exceptions :  No  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  pre-emptive  right  by  virtue  of  this  act ;  no 
person  who  is  the  proprietor  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  no  person  who  shall  quit  or  abandon 
his  residence  on  his  own  land  to  reside  on  the  public  land  in  the  same  State  or 
Territory,  shall  acquire  any  right  of  pre-emption  under  this  act ;  no  lands  included 
in  any  reservation,  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  reserved  for  salines,  or  for  other  purposes;  no  lands  reserved 
for  the  support  of  schools,  nor  the  lands  acquired  by  either  of  the  two  last  trea¬ 
ties  with  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  which  may  be 
acquired  of  the  Wyandot  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  other  Indian 
reservation  to  which  the  title  has  been  or  may  be  extinguished  by  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  operation  of  this  act ;  no  sections  of  land  reserved 
to  the  United  States  alternate  to  other  sections  granted  to  any  of  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  any  canal,  railroad,  or  other  public  improvement;  no  sections 
or  fractions  of  sections  included  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated  town ;  no 
portions  of  the  public  lands  which  have  been  selected  as  the  site  for  a  city  or 
town ;  no  parcel  or  lot  of  land  actually  settled  and  occupied  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  not  agriculture ;  and  no  lands  on  which  are  situated  any  known  salines 
or  mines,  shall  be  liable  to  entry  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  And  so  much  of  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  twenty-second  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  or  any  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
directs  certain  reservations  to  be  made  in  favor  of  certain  claims  under  the  treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed:  Provided ,  That 
such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  title  to  any  tract  of  land  secured  in  virtue  of  said 
treaty. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  two  or  more  persons  shall  have 
settled  on  the  same  quarter  section  of  land,  the  right  of  pre-emption  shall  be  in 
him  or  her  who  made  the  first  settlement,  provided  such  persons  shall  conform  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  all  questions  as  to  the  right  of  pre-eniption 
arising  between  different  settlers  shall  be  settled  by  the  register  and  receiver  of 
the  district  within  which  the  land  is  situated,  subject  to  an  appeal  to,  and  a  re¬ 
vision  by,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Interior]  of  the  United  States.* 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  prior  to  any  entries  being  made  under 

*  Appellate  power  vested  in  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  See  10th  sec.  act 
12th  June,  1S58  (Statutes,  vol.  IL,  p.  326). 
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and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  proof  of  the  settlement  and  improve¬ 
ment  thereby  required  shall  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register  and 
receiver  of  the  land  district  in  •which  such  lands  may  lie,  agreeably  to  such  rules 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Interior],  who  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  fifty  cents  from  each  applicant  for  his  services,  to  be 
rendered  as  aforesaid;  and  all  assignments  and  transfers  of  the  right  hereby  se¬ 
cured,  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  before  any  person  claiming  the  benefit 
of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  such  lands,  he  or  she  shall  make  oath  before 
the  receiver  or  register  of  the  land  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated  (who  are 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  the  same),  that  he  or  she  has  never  had  the 
benefit  of  any  right  of  pre-emption  under  this  act ;  that  he  or  she  is  not  the 
owner  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  nor  hath  he  or  she  settled  upon  and  improved  said  land  to  sell 
the  same  on  speculation,  but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  or  her  own 
exclusive  use  or  benefit ;  and  that  he  or  she  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  made 
any  agreement  or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  by  which  the  title  which  he  or  she  might  acquire  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  inure  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any 
person  except  himself  or  herself;  and  if  any  person  taking  such  oath  shall  swear 
falsely  in  the  premises,  he  or  she  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjury,  and  shall  forfeit  the  money  which  he  or  she  may  have  paid  for  said 
land,  and  all  right  and  title  to  the  same  ;  and  any  grant  or  conveyance  which  he 
or  she  may  have  made,  except  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  purchasers,  for  a  valu- 
ble  consideration,  shall  be  null  and  void.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
administering  such  oath  to  file  a  certificate  thereof  in  the  public  land  office  of 
such  district,  and  to  transmit  a  duplicate  copy  to  the  General  Land  Office  ;  either 
of  which  shall  be  good  and  sufficient  evidence  that  such  oath  was  administered 
according  to  law. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  this  act  shall  not  delay  the  sale  of  any 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  time  which  has  been,  or  may 
be,  appointed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President ;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of 
this  act  be  available  to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  fail  to  make  the  proof 
and  payment,  and  file  the  affidavit  required,  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  sales  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  whenever  any  person  has  settled  or 
shall  settle  and  improve  a  tract  of  land  subject  at  the  time  of  settlement  to  private 
entry,  and  shall  intend  to  purchase  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  person  shall,  in  the  first  case,  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  tho 
same,  and,  in  the  last,  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  date  of  such  settlement, 
file  with  the  register  of  the  proper  district  a  written  statement  describing  the 
lands  settled  upon,  and  declaring  the  intention  of  such  person  to  claim  the  samo 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  shall,  where  such  settlement  is  already 
made,  within  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  where  it  shall 
hereafter  be  made,  within  the  same  period  afler  the  date  of  such  settlement, 
make  the  proof,  affidavit,  and  payment  herein  required,  and  if  ho  or  she  shall 
fad  to  file  such  written  statement  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  fail  to  make  such  affidavit, 
proof,  and  payment  within  the  twelve  months  aforesaid,  the  tract  of  land  so  set¬ 
tled  and  improved  shall  be  subject  to  the  entry  of  any  other  purchaser. 

Approved  September  4,  1841. 

(B.) 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  investigation  of  alleged  frauds  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
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be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  appoint  a  competent  agent,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  direction  of  said  Commissioner,  to  investigate,  upon  oath,  the  cases 
of  fraud  under  the  pre-emption  laws  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Columbus  land  district, 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  referred  to  in  the  late  annual  report  of  said  Commis¬ 
sioner,  communicated  to  Congress  by  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated 
December  the  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  that  such 
agent  shall  examine  all  witnesses  who  may  be  brought  before  him  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  individuals  alleging  the  fraud,  as  well  as  those  witnesses  who  may  be 
produced  by  the  parties  in  interest  to  sustain  said  claims ;  and  that  he  be,  and  is 
hereby,  invested  with  power  to  administer  to  such  witnesses  an  oath  to  speak  the 
truth  iu  regard  to  any  question  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  full  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  cases  so  alleged  to  be  fraudulent ;  and  such  testimony  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  subscribed  by  each  witness,  and  the  same  returned  to  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  opinion  of  said  agent  on  each  claim ;  and  any  witness  so 
examined  before  the  said  agent,  who  shall  swear  willfully  and  falsely  in  regard  to 
any  matter  or  thing  touching  such  examination,  shall  be  subject,  on  conviction, 
to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  decide  the  cases  thus  returned,  and  finally  to  settle  the  matter  in  con¬ 
troversy,  subject  alone  to  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Provided, 
That  the  power  conferred  by  this  section  upon  such  agent  is  hereby  limited  to  the 
term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  act;  and  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  said  agent  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  he  may  be 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  this  section. 

Seo.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  case  where  a  party  entitled  to 
claim  the  benefits  of  any  of  the  pre-emption  laws,  shall  have  died  before  consum¬ 
mating  his  claim  by  filing,  in  due  time,  all  the  papers  essential  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  party,  or  one  of  the  heirs,  to  file  the  necessary  papers  to  complete 
the  same :  Provided,  That  the  entry  in  such  cases  shall  be  made  in  favor  of  “  the 
heirs  ”  of  the  deceased  pre-emptor,  and  a  patent  thereon  shall  cause  the  title  to 
inure  to  said  heirs  as  if  their  names  had  been  specially  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  settler  on  section  sixteen,  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools,  or  on  other  reserves  or  land  covered  by  private  claims  of 
others,  which  was  not  surveyed  at  the  time  of  such  settlement,  and  who  shall 
otherwise  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  several  pre-emption  laws  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement,  upon  proof  thereof  before  the  register  of  the  proper 
land  office,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter,  at  the  minimum  price,  any  other  quarter 
section,  or  fractional  section,  or  fractional  quarter  section,  in  the  land  district  in 
which  such  school  section  or  reserve  or  private  claim  may  lie,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  not  reserved  from  sale  or  iu  the  occupancy  of  any 
actual  bona  fide  settler:  Provided,  Such  settlement  was  made  before  the  date  of 
the  act  of  fourth  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  after  the  extin¬ 
guishment  of  the  Indian  title. 

Seo.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  an  individual  has  filed,  under  the 
late  pre-emption  law,  his  declaration  of  intention  to  claim  the  benefits  of  said 
law  lor  one  tract  of  laud,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  same  individual  at  any 
future  time  to  file  a  second  declaration  for  another  tract. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  claimants  tinder  the  late  pre-emption 
law,  for  land  not  yet  proclaimed  for  sale,  are  required  to  make  known  their  claims, 
in  writing,  to  the  register  of  the  proper  land  office,  w'ithin  three  months  from  the 
date  of  this  act  when  tho  settlement  has  been  already  made,  and  within  three 
months  from  the  time  of  the  settlement  when  such  settlements  shall  hereafter  be 
made,  giving  the  designation  of  the  tract  and  tho  time  of  settlement;  otherwise 
his  claim  to  bo  forfeited,  and  the  tract  awarded  to  the  next  settler,  in  the  order 
of  time,  on  the  same  tract  of  land,  who  shall  have  given  such  notice,  and  other¬ 
wise  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  law. 

Seo.  G.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  vacancy  of  the  office, 
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either  of  register  or  receiver,  or  of  both,  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  claim¬ 
ant  to  comply  with  any  requisition  of  any  of  the  pre-emption  laws  within  the 
appointed  time,  such  vacancy  shall  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  tho  party 
claiming  in  any  respect  to  any  matter  essential  to  the  establishment  of  this  claim : 
Provided,  That  such  requisition  is  complied  with  within  tho  same  period  after 
the  disability  is  removed  as  would  havo  been  allowed  him  had  such  disability  not 
existed. 

Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  a  settler  on  the  public  lands  may 
reside  on  a  quarter  section,  a  fractional  quarter  section,  or  a  fraction  of  a  section 
le  ss  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  cultivated  land  on  any  other  and  dif¬ 
ferent  tract  of  either  of  the  descriptions  aforesaid,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled, 
under  the  act  of  June  twenty-two,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
to  tho  same  privileges  of  a  choice  between  two  legal  subdivisions  of  each,  so  as  to 
include  his  or  her  house  and  farm,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in 
all,  as  is  granted  by  the  first  section  of  that  act  to  settlers  residing  on  a  quarter 
section  and  cultivating  another  and  different  quarter. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  two  or  more  persons  are  residing 
on  any  of  the  species  of  tracts  specified  in  section  seven  of  this  act,  as  required 
by  the  acts  of  the  twenty-second  of  June,  one  thousand  eighthundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  and  the  first  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty,  and  any  one 
or  more  of  said  settlers  may  have  cultivated  land  during  the  period  of  residence 
required  by  either  of  said  acts  ou  another  and  different  tract,  or  other  and  differ¬ 
ent  tracts,  the  latter-mentioned  settlers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  option  of  entering 
the  tract  lived  on,  jointly  with  the  other  or  others,  or  of  abandoning  the  tract  lived 
on  to  those  who  have  not  cultivated  land  as  above  required,  and  entering  the 
tract  or  tracts  cultivated,  so  as  .not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any 
one  settler  who,  by  virtue  of  this  section,  is  entitled  to  a  separate  entry ;  or  such 
joint  settlers  may  jointly  enter  the  tract  so  jointly  occupied  by  them,  and,  in 
addition,  enter  other  contiguous  unoccupied  lands,  by  legal  subdivisions,  so  as  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  all  to  each  of  such  joint  settlers:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  extended  privileges  granted  to  pre-emptors  by  this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  other  actual  settler  of  his  or  her  previous  and  para¬ 
mount  right  of  pre-emption,  or  to  extend  to  lands  reserved  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persons  coming  within  the  tenth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  fourth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one, 
entitled,  “  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and 
to  grant  pre-emption  rights,”  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  under 
its  provisions,  notwithstanding  such  persons  claiming  the  pre-emption  shall  have 
Bottled  upon  and  improved  the  lands  claimed  before  the  same  were  surveyed  : 
Provided,  Such  settlements  were  made  before  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and 
after  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title.  And  said  act  shall  not  be  so  con¬ 
strued  as  to  preclude  any  person  who  may  have  filed  a  notice  of  intention  to 
claim  any  tract  of  land  by  pre-emption,  under  said  act,  from  the  right  allowed  by 
law  to  others  to  purchase  the  same  by  private  entry  after  the  expiration  of  tho 
right  of  pre-emption. 

Approved  March  3,  1843. 


(C.) 


AN  ACT  to  extend  pre-emption  rights  to  certain  lands  therein  mentioned. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uruse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States, 
as  they  now  exist,  be,  and  they  arc  hereby,  extended  over  the  alternate  reserved 
sections  of  public  lands  along  tho  lines  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
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■wherever  public  lands  have  been,  or  may  be,  granted  by  acts  of  Congress ;  and 
that  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  persons  residing  on  any  of  said  reserved  lands, 
to  pay  for  the  same  in  soldiers’  bounty  laud  warrants,  estimated  at  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  or  both  together,  in  preference 
to  any  other  person,  and  at  any  time  before  the  same  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at 
auction :  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  who 
has  not  settled  and  improved,  or  shall  not  settle  and  improve,  such  lands  prior 
to  the  final  allotment  of  the  alternate  sections  to  such  railroads  by  the  General 
Land  Office:  And  provided  further,  That  the  price  to  be  paid  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  or  such  other  minimum  price  as  is  now 
fixed  by  law,  or  may  be  fixed,  upon  lands  hereafter  granted ;  and  no  one  person  shall 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres :  And 
provided  further ,  That  any  settler  who  has  settled,  or  may  hereafter  settle,  on 
lands  heretofore  reserved  on  account  of  claims  under  French,  Spanish,  or  other 
grants  which  have  been,  or  shall  be,  hereafter  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  be  invalid,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  pre-emp¬ 
tion  granted  bythis  act  and  the  act  of  fourth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-one,  entitled  “  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,”  after  the  lands  shall  have  been  released  from 
reservation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  reservation  existed. 

Approved  March  3,  1853. 


(D.) 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  reserved  for  railroad  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembeld,  That  every  settler  on  public  lands  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  withdrawn  from  market  in  consequence  of  proposed  railroads, 
and  who  had  settled  thereon  prior  to  such  withdrawal,  shall  be  entitled  to  pre¬ 
emption,  at  the  ordinary  minimum,  to  the  lands  settled  on  and  cultivated  by 
them :  Provided,  They  shall  prove  up  their  rights  according  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  pay  for 
the  same  before  the  day  that  may  be  fixed  by  the  President’s  proclamation  for 
the  restoration  of  said  lands  to  market. 

Approved  March  27,  1854. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

(E.) 

AN  ACT  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or 
who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  have  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  as 
required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  never 
borne  arms  against  the  United  States  Government,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its 
enemies,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  be  entitled  to  enter  one  quarter  section  or  a  less  quantity  of  unappropriated 
public  lands,  upon  which  said  person  may  have  filed  a  pre-emption  claim,  or 
which  may,  at  the  time  the  application  is  made,  be  subject  to  pre-emption  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  less,  per  acre  •  or  eighty  acres  or  less  of  such 
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unappropriated  lands,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  to  be  located  in  a 
body,  in  conformity  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands,  and  after  the 
same  shall  have  been  surveyed :  Provided,  That  any  person  owning  and  residing 
on  land  m  iy,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  enter  other  land  lying  contiguous 
to  his  or  her  said  land,  which  shall  not,  with  the  land  so  already  owned  and 
occupied,  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of 
this  act  shall,  upon  application  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  he  or 
she  is  about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affidavit  before  the  said  register  or  re¬ 
ceiver  that  he  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  or  more  years  of 
age,  or  shall  have  performed' service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  has  never  borne  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies,  and  that  such  application  is  made  for 
his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that  said  entry  is  made  fer  the  purpose 
of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever;  and  upon  filing 
the  said  affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  and  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  he 
or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified :  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  entry:  and  if,  at  the  expiration 
of  such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such 
entry — or  if  he  be  dead,  his  widow ;  or  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee ; 
or  in  case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her 
death — shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  resided 
upon  or  cultivated  the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  time  of  filing  the  affidavit  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of 
said  land  has  been  alienated,  and  that  he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States ;  then,  in  such  case,  he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  as  in  other  cases  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law:  And  provided  further,  That  iu  case  of  the  death  of  both  father 
and  mother,  leaving  an  infant  child,  or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
the  right  and  fee  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  children  ;  and 
the  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after 
the  death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  such  children  for  the  time  being  have  their  domicil,  sell  said  land  for 
the  benefit  of  said  infants,  but  for  no  other  purpose;  and  the  purchaser  shall 
acquire  the  absolute  title  by  the  purchase,  and  be  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the 
United  States,  on  payment  of  the  office  fees  and  sum  of  money  herein  specified. 

Seo.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  register  of  the  land  office  shall  note 
all  such  applications  on  the  tract  books  and  plats  of  his  office,  and  keep  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  all  such  entries,  and  make  return  thereof  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
together  with  the  proof  upon  which  they  have  been  founded. 

Sec.  4.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  no  lands  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  in  any  event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts 
contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  the 
affidavit,  as  required  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  before  the  expiration 
of  the  five  years  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  proven,  after  due  notice  to  the  settler,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  register  of  the  land  office,  that  the  person  having  filed  such 
affidavit  shall  have  actually  changed  his  or  her  residence,  or  abandoned  the  said 
land  for  more  than  six  months  at  any  time,  then  and  in  that  event  the  land  so 
entered  shall  revert  to  the  Government. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  ac¬ 
quire  title  to  more  than  one  quarter  section  under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to  prepare 
and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect ;  and  that  the  registers  and 
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receivers  of  the  several  land  offices  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  lands  entered  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  they  are 
now  entitled  to  receive  when  tiie  same  quantity  of  laud  is  entered  with  money, 
one-half  to  be  paid  by  the  person  making  the  application  at  the  time  of  so  doing, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  issue  of  the  certificate  by  the  person  to  whom  it  may 
be  issued ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  enlarge  the  maximum  of  compensa¬ 
tion  now  prescribed  by  law  for  any  register  or  receiver :  Provided ,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  interfere  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatever  with  existing  pre-emption  rights :  And  provided  further,  That 
all  persons  who  may  have  filed  their  applications  for  a  pre-emption  right  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  of  this  act :  Provided 
further,  That  no  person  who  has  served,  or  may  hereafter  serve,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  fourteen  days  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  either 
regular  or  volunteer,  under  the  laws  thereof,  during  the  existence  of  an  actual 
war,  domestic  or  foreign,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  on  account 
of  not  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “  An 
act  in  addition  to  an  act  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  the  third  of 
March,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall  extend  to  all  oaths, 
affirmations,  and  affidavits  required  or  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  any  person  who  has  availed  him  or  herself  of  the  benefits  of  the 
first  section  of  this  act  from  paying  the  minimum  price,  or  the  price  to  which  the 
same  may  have  graduated,  for  the  quantity  of  land  so  entered  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  five  years,  and  obtaining  a  patent  therefor  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  as  in  other  cases  provided  by  law,  on  making  proof  of  settlement  and  cul¬ 
tivation  as  provided  by  existing  laws  granting  pre-emption  rights. 

Approved  May  20,  1862. 


(F.) 

AN  ACT  amendatory  of  the  homestead  law,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  case  of  any  person  desirous  of  availing 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  homestead  act  of  twentieth  of  May,  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two,  but  who,  by  reason  of  actual  service  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  do  the  personal  preliminary  acts  at  the 
district  land  office  which  the  said  act  of  twentieth  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  requires,  and  whose  family,  or  some  member  thereof,  is  residing  on 
the  land  which  he  desires  to  enter,  and  upon  which  a  bona  fide  improvement  and 
settlement  have  been  made,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  make 
the  affidavit  required  by  said  act  before  the  officer  commanding  in  the  branch  of 
the  service  in  which  the  party  may  be  engaged,  which  affidavit  shall  be  as  bind¬ 
ing  in  law,  and  with  like  penalties,  a3  if  taken  before  the  register  or  receiver; 
and  upon  such  affidavit  being  filed  with  the  register  by  the  wife,  or  other  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  party,  the  same  shall  become  effective  from  the  date  of  such  filing, 
provided  the  said  application  and  affidavit  are  accompanied  by  the  fee  and  com¬ 
missions  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  besides  the  ten-dollar  fee  exacted  by  the 
said  act,  the  homestead  applicant  shall  hereafter  pay  to  the  register  and  receiver 
each,  as  commissions,  at  the  time  of  entry,  one  per  centum  upon  the  cash  price 
as  fixed  by  law  of  the  land  applied  for,  and  like  commissions  when  the  claim  is 
finally  established  and  the  certificate  therefor  issued  as  the  basis  of  a  patent. 
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SeO.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  any  case  hereafter  in  which  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  the  benetit  of  the  homestead,  and  whose  family,  or  some  member 
thereof,  is  residing  on  the  land  which  he  desires  to  enter,  and  upon  which  a 
bona  fide  improvement  and  settlement  have  been  made,  is  prevented,  by  reason 
of  distance,  bodily  infirmity,  or  other  good  cause,  from  personal  attendance  at  the 
district  land  office,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  fur  him  to  make  the  affidavit  re¬ 
quired  by  the  original  statute  before  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the  county  in 
which  the  applicant  is  an  actual  resideut,  and  to  transmit  the  same,  with  the  fee 
and  commissions,  to  the  register  and  receiver. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  lieu  of  the  fee  allowed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  pre-emption  act  of  fourth  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  the  register  and  receiver  shall  each  be  entitled  to  one  dollar  for  their  services 
in  acting  upon  pre-emption  claims,  and  shall  be  allowed,  jointly,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred  words,  for  the  testimony  which  may  be  reduced  by 
them  to  writing  for  claimants  in  establishing  pre-emption  or  homestead  rights ; 
the  regulations  for  giving  proper  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  where  a  pre-emptor  has  taken  the  initia¬ 
tory  steps  required  by  existing  laws  in  regard  to  actual  settlement,  and  is  called 
away  from  such  settlement  by  being  actually  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  by  reason  of  such  absence  is  unable  to  appear 
at  the  district  land  office  to  make,  before  the  register  or  receiver,  the  affidavits 
required  by  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  pre-emption  act  of  fourth  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  time  for  filing  such  affidavit  and  making  final 
proof  and  entry  of  location  shall  be  extended  six  months  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  by  affidavit  or  the  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  the  said  pre-emptor  is  so  in  the  service,  being  filed  with  the  register 
of  the  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  his  settlement  is  made. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  registers  and  receivers  in  the  State 
of  California,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  shall  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  fees  and  allowances  provided  by  this  act,  fifty  per  centum  of 
said  fees  and  allowances  as  compensation  for  their  services :  Provided,  That  the 
salary  and  fees  allowed  any  register  or  receiver  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Approved  March  21,  1864. 


<G.) 

AN  ACT  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  for  homestead  actual  settlement  in 'the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all 
the  public  lands  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida  shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  homestead  law 
of  twentieth  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-two,  entitled  “An  act  to  secure 
homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,”  and  the  act  supplemental 
thereto,  approved  twenty-first  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  but 
with  this  restriction,  that  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  no  entry  shall  be  made  for  more  than  a  half-quarter  section, 
or  eighty  acres;  and  in  lieu  of  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
second  section  of  said  act,  there  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  at  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  each  patent ;  and  that  the  public  lands  in  said  States  shall  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  no  other  manner  after  the  passage  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  no  dis¬ 
tinction  or  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  the  construction  or  execution  of  this 
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act  on  account  of  race  or  color :  And  provided  further,  That  no  mineral  lands  shall 
be  liable  to  entry  and  settlement  under  its  provisions. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  section  second  of  the  above-cited  home¬ 
stead  law,  entitled  *•  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public 
domain,”  approved  May  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this 
act  shall,  upon  application  to  the  register  of  the  land  office  in  which  ho  or  she  is 
about  to  make  such  entry,  make  affidavit  before  the  said  register  or  receiver  that 
he  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age,  or  shall 
have  performed  service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
application  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that  said  entry 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whom¬ 
soever;  and  upon  filing  the  said  affidavit  with  the  register  or  receiver,  and  on 
payment  of  five  dollars,  when  the  entry  is  not  more  than  eighty  acres,  he  or  she 
shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land  specified:  Provided, 
however ,  That  no  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  issued  therefor  until  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  entry;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  or  at  any  time  within  two  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such 
entry,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  widow,  or,  in  case  of  her  death,  his  heirs  or  devisee, 
or,  in  case  of  a  widow  making  such  entry,  her  heirs  or  devisee,  in  case  of  her 
death,  shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he,  she,  or  they  have  resided 
upon  or  cultivated  the  same  for  the  term  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  time  of  filing  the  affidavit  aforesaid,  and  shall  make  affidavit  that  no  part  of 
said  land  has  been  alienated,  and  that  he  will  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States;  then,  in  such  case,  he,  she,  or  they,  if  at  that  time  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  as  in  other  cases  pro¬ 
vided  by  law:  And  provided  further,  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  both  father  and 
mother,  leaving  an  infant  child  or  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the 
right  and  fee  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  said  infant  child  or  children ;  and  the 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian  may,  at  any  time  within  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  surviving  parent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  children,  for  the  time  being,  have  their  domicile,  sell  said  land  for  the 
benefit  of  said  infants,  but  for  no  other  purpose,  and  the  purchaser  shall  acquire 
the  absolute  title  by  the  purchase,  and  be  entitled  to  a  patent  from  the  United 
States  on  the  payment  of  the  office  fees  and  sum  of  money  herein  specified:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  any 
person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  this  act  shall,  in  addition  to  the  oath  hereinbe¬ 
fore  required,  also  make  oath  that  he  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  homestead 
law,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  March  twenty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  are  modified  by  the  preceding  sections  of  this  act,  are  applied  to  and 
made  part  of  this  act  as  fully  as  if  herein  enacted  and  set  forth. 

Approved  June  21,  1866. 


(1.) 

HOMESTEAD. 


Application  T 

>•  Land  Office  at - , - ,  18  • 

No.< -  ) 

I, - ,  of - ,  do  hereby  apply  to  enter,  under  the  provisions 

of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20,  1862,  entitled  “An  act  to  secure  home- 
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of  section - ,  in 


steads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,”  the - 

township - of  range - ,  containing - acres. 

Laud  Office  at - ,  —j - ,  18  . 

I, - 1  Register  of  the  land  office,  do  hereby  certify  that 

the  above  application  is  for  surveyed  lands  of  the  class  which  the  applicant  is 
legally  entitled  to  enter  under  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862,  and  that  there 
is  no  prior,  valid,  adverse  right  to  the  same. 


Register. 


(2-) 

HOMESTEAD. 

{Affidavit)  Land  Office  at - 

{Date.) - 

I, - ,  of - ,  having 

filed  my  Application,  No. - ,  for  an  entry  under  the  provisipns  of  the  act  of 

Congress,  approved  May  20,  1862,  entitled  “  An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to 
actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,”  do  solemnly  swear,  that  [Here  state  whether 
the  applicant  is  the  head  of  a. family,  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  whether  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  of  becoming  such  ; 
or,  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  he  has  served  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  during  actual  war;  that  said  Application 

No. - is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  benefit;  and  that  said  entry  is  made  for 

the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever .] 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed,  this - day  of - ,  before - , 

[Register  or  Receiver]  of  the  Land  Office. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND 


OHIO. 

Chillicothe. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. 

ILLINOIS. 

Springfield. 

MISSOURI. 

Booneville, 

Ironton, 

Springfield 

ALABAMA. 

Mobile, 

Huntsville, 

Montgomery. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson. 

LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans, 
Monroe, 
Natchitoches. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit, 

East  Saginaw, 
Ionia, 

Marquette, 
Traverse  City. 

ARKANSAS. 
Little  Rock, 

W  ashington, 
Clarksville. 

FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee. 


IOWA. 

Fort  Des  Moines, 
Council  Bluffs, 

Fort  Dodge, 

Sioux  City. 

WISCONSIN. 

Menasha, 

Falls  of  St.  Croix, 
Stevens’  Point, 

La  Crosse, 

Bayfield, 

Eau  Claire. 

CALIFORNIA. 
San  Francisco, 
Marysville, 
Humboldt, 
Stockton, 

Yisalia, 

Sacramento. 

NEVADA. 
Carson  City, 
Austin, 

Belmont. 

WASHINGTON  ' 

Olympia, 

Vancouver. 

MINNESOTA. 
Taylor’s  Falls, 

St.  Cloud, 
Winnebago  City, 

St.  Peter, 

Greenleaf, 

Du  Luth. 


OFFICES. 

OREGON. 
Oregon  City, 
Roseburg, 

Le  Grand. 

KANSAS, 

Topeka, 

Junction  City, 
Humboldt. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha  City, 
Brownsville, 
Nebraska  City, 
Dakota  City. 

NEW  MEXICO  X 
Santa  Fe. 

DAKOTA  T. 
Vermilion. 

COLORADO  T. 
Denver  City, 

(  Fair  Play. 

IDAHO  T. 

Boise  City, 

Lewiston. 

MONTANA  T. 
Helena. 

ARIZONA  T. 
Prescott. 


NATURALIZATION. 

Any  adult  alien,  or  foreigner,  whose  native  country  is  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  may  become  a  naturalized  citi- 
izen  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1st.  Provided  that,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the 
United  States,  he  shall  declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citi¬ 
zen  according  to  the  following 


DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION. 


In  the  COURT  OF  - 


•  FOE  THE  CITY  AND 


COUNTY  of  - 


I, . 

oath,  that  it  is  bona  fide  my  intention  to  become 
a  CmZEN  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  and  to  renounce  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  State 

or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly  to  the -  of 

whom  I  am  a  subject.  ’ 

Sworn  this  day  of  ,186. 


2d.  Provided  he  has  resided  one  year  within  the  State 
where  he  makes  his  application. 

3d.  Provided  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  up  to  the  time  of  his  admission. 

4th.  Provided  he  shall  satisfy  the  Court  and  declare  on  oath 
that  it  was  his  Iona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  during 
the  three  years  preceding  his  application,  and  makes  oath  that 
he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
abjure  all  allegiance  forever  to  his  native  country,  and  re¬ 
nounce  his  title  or  order  of  nobility,  if  he  have  any. 

Two  years  alter  declaring  his  intention,  the  foreigner  who 
as  complied  with  the  foregoing  conditions,  will,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Court,  receive  the  following 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP. 


BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the - day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and - ap¬ 
peared  in  the  COURT  OF - (the  said  Court  being  a  Court  of 

Record,  having  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  a  Clerk  and  Seal  , 
and  applied  to  the  said  Court  to  be  admitted,  to  become  a  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  en¬ 
titled  “  An  Act  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  Naturalization,  and 
to  repeal  the  Acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  subject,  passed 
AprilPU,  1802 ;  and  the  Act  entitled,  “  An  Act  for  the  regu  a boa 
ofSeamen  on  board  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  passed  March  3,1813 ;  andtheAct  to  ev^e^ 

in  cases  of  Naturalization,  passed  March  22,  18  6  ,  , 

Act  entitled,  “An  Act  in  further  addition  to  an  Act  to  est^lsh 
an  uniform  rule  of  Naturalization ;  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  hereto¬ 
fore  passed  on  that  subject,”  passed  May  26,  1824;  and  an  Act 
entitled,  “  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  concerning  N 
nassed  May  24,  1828;  and  an  Act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Seamen  on  board  the  public  and 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States”  passed  June  26  1848  and 
“An  Act  to  secure  the  rights  of  Citizenship  to  the  ^  of 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  born  out  of  the  limits  thereof 
•  nassed  10th  February,  1854.  And  the  said  applicant  havin0 
thereupon  produced  to  the  Court  such  evidence  made  such  decU 
ration  and  renunciation,  and  taken  such  oaths  as  a  J 
said  Acts  required:  Thereupon  it  was  order: ed  b f  J  . 

Court,  that  the  said  applicant  be  admitted,  and  he  was  accord 
ly  admitted  to  be  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States_of  Am erica. 
In  Testimony  Whereof ,  the  Seal  of  the  said  Court  is  hereto  affix 

ed,  this - day - of  — —  18 - ,  ™  the - oj 

the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  Clerk. 


By  the  Court. 

If  any  alien  who  has  complied  with  the  necessary  conditions 
should  die  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  his  wife  and  chi  - 
dren  mav  become  citizens  upon  taking  the  prescribed  oaths 

The  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized,  if  minors  at  the 
time  their  parents  were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship, 
shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  he  deemed  citizens 
without  taking  out  papers  to  that  effect.  , . 

Any  applicant  for  the  rights  of  citizenship  who  has  resided  i 
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the  United  States  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  his 
arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  may  dispense  with 
the  declaration  of  intention. 

If  the  applicant  is  of  age,  and  has  been  a  soldier  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  honorably  discharged  there¬ 
from,  he  may  be  admitted  as  a  citizen  after  a  continued  resi¬ 
dence  of  one  year  within  the  United  States. 


/ 


ROUTES  FOR  THE  EMIGRANT,  FARES,  ETC. 

The  foreign  emigrant,  upon  his  arrival  in  this  country,  will 
probably  have  gold  and  silver  money,  which  at  present  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  over  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. — that  is,  for  every  dollar  in 
gold  coin  he  may  get  at  any  respectable  broker’s  office  one 
dollar  and  thirty  or  forty  cents  in  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  The  premium  fluctuates,  but  is  quoted  daily  in  the 
newspapers  of  all  the  large  cities. 

Emigrants  should  be  cautious  in  making  this  exchange,  as 
well  as  in  the  purchase  of  railway  or  steamship  tickets.  Swin¬ 
dling  exchange  and  ticket  offices  exist  in  New  York,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  bad  men  here,  as  in  other  large  cities,  who  are 
continually  seeking  to  defraud  the  inexperienced  of  their 
money. 

Having  decided  upon  his  route,  it  will  be  best  for  the  emi¬ 
grant  either  to  buy  his  ticket  at  the  ticket  agency  in  Castle 
Garden,  or  go  directly  to  the  office  of  the  railway  by  which  he 
intends  to  leave  New  York,  and  after  making  the  necessary  in¬ 
quiries,  to  purchase  there  a  ticket  through  to  the  point  nearest 
his  destination.  There  is  no  charge  for  small  children,  and 
those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  years  are  taken  at 
half  fare. 

All  railways  in  the  United  States  allow  the  emigrant  at 
least  eighty  pounds  of  luggage,  for  which  no  charge  is  made. 
More  than  this  amount  is  generally  charged  for.  This  luggage 
must  be  contained  in  trunks,  chests,  or  other  convenient  and 
usual  packages. 

Furniture,  &c.,  will  not  be  taken,  unless  as  freight;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  well  boxed,  its  destination  plainly 
marked  upon  it,  and  a  receipt  obtained  for  it  at  the  office  of 
the  railway  by  which  it  goes  forward.  It  is  not  economy  to 
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transport  ordinary  bulky  furniture,  suck  as  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
&c.,  far  by  rail.  The  freight  is  often  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
new  articles,  which  can  be  bought  in  most  parts  of  the  West 
and  South  as  wanted. 

Most  of  the  great  trunk  or  through  lines  run  trains  es¬ 
pecially  for  emigrants,  charging  about  two-thirds  first-class 
fare.  “Emigrant  trains”  leave  New  York  daily  on  each  of  the 
great  roads  leading  West,  starting  generally  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  connecting  through  to  all  points 
in  the  West.  Emigrant  cars  are  not  as  comfortable  as  first- 
class  cars,  and  emigrant  trains  move  more  slowly  than  the 
regular  passenger  trains,  or  at  about  the  speed  of  “fast  freight” 
trains.  The  average  time  to  Dunkirk  by  emigrant  trains  is 
twenty-five  hours ;  to  Cincinnati,  two  days ;  to  Chicago,  two 
and  a  half  days ;  to  St.  Louis,  three  days ;  the  trains  stop¬ 
ping  three  times,  daily,  to  enable  the  passengers  to  get  food. 
An  excellent  and  economical  plan  is  to  provide  a  basket  and 
fill  it  with  cooked  provisions  before  leaving  New  York,  so 
that  in  case  of  delay  along  the  line  the  traveler  need  not  go 
hungry. 

The  emigrant  who  leaves  New  York  for  the  interior  by  rail 
may  choose  either  of  the  three  following  routes.  Fares  to 
prominent  points  in  the  West  are  the  same  upon  either : — 

1. - THE  ERIE  RAIL  WAT. 

This  great  railway  extends  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  460  miles.  It  runs  through  a  pleasant 
country,  abounding  in  fine  scenery.  It  is  a  “  wide  gauge  ” 
road,  the  cars  being  wider  and  more  comfortable  than  those 
upon  “  narrow  gauge  ”  roads.  At  Salamanca,  forty-five  miles 
this  side  of  Dunkirk,  this  road  connects  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railway  (also  wide  gauge).  This  is  a  favorite 
route  to  the  West,  connecting  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway,  which  stretches  away  to  St.  Louis. 

At  Dunkirk  the  Erie  Railway  connects  with  the  Lake  Shore 
line,  which  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  forms 
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connections  with  all  the  railway  lines  penetrating  the  South 
and  West. 

2. — HUDSON  EIYEK  AND  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

These  two  railways  form  a  connecting  line  from  New  York 
City  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  connecting  at  Buffalo  with 
the  Lake  Shore  road,  and  at  Niagara  Falls  with  the  Great 
Western  Railway  of  Canada. 

The  Hudson  River  and  New  York  Central  line  is  a  very 
favorite  passenger  route.  It  passes  through  many  leading 
cities  of  New  York  State,  including  Albany,  the  capital. 
Time  and  fare  same  as  by  the  Erie. 

3. — CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAL. 

These  two  roads  form  a  connecting  line,  without  change  of 
cars,  from  New  York  City  to  Pittsburg,  situated  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  Ohio  River.  Railways 
connect  this  point  with  all  parts  of  the  West  and  South,  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  passenger  steamboats 
run  down  the  river,  forming  water  connections  with  all  points 
upon  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  West  and  South.  Passengers 
on  these  boats  are  entitled  to  meals  without  extra  charge. 

These  are  the  three  great  lines  of  railway  travel  leading 
West  from  New  York  City,  and  each  of  these  roads  run  emi¬ 
grant  trains  daily.  As  has  been  stated,  the  fares  are  generally 
the  same  upon  either  route,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  temporary  rivalry  cuts  down  the  price. 

Steamships  run  regularly  between  New  York  and  Richmond, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  and  there  are  also  lines 
of  railway  extending  to  those  points,  giving  the  emigrant 
choice  between  a  land  and  water  route. 

When  ocean  or  inland  water  communication  is  available 
this  method  of  travel  is  sometimes  preferable,  especially  to  those 
with  large  families  and  much  luggage.  The  river  and  rail- 
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road  systems  of  our  country  are  so  extensive  that  nearly  every 
desirable  point  for  the  emigrant  may  be  reached  with  very 
little  wagon  transportation.  Nearly  all  the  great  railway  lines 
are  so  connected  that  the  termini  of  each  are  simply  transfer 
points,  whence  the  traveler  may  proceed  without  delay  to  his 
destination.  Emigrants  destined  to  any  of  the  following 
States,  from  New  York  may  find  the  following  directions  useful. 

TO  MICHIGAN’. 

If  to  central  or  northern  portions  of  the  State,  travelers  can 
take  either  the  Erie  Railway,  or  New  York  Central,  connect¬ 
ing  at  Niagara  Falls  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
Canada,  for  Detroit.  Fare  to  Detroit,  first-class,  $16.45; 
second-class,  or  emigrant,  $10.15.  If  to  the  southern  or  south¬ 
western  part,  take  Lake  Shore  road,  at  Buffalo  or  Dunkirk, 
and  connect  at  Toledo  with  the  Michigan  Southern.  This 
last  road  runs  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Michigan,  with  several 
prominent  stations  along  the  route,  whence  the  emigrant  can 
find  convenient  access  to  points  desired.  Fare  to  White 
Pigeon,  a  central  town  on  this  road,  first-class,  $20 ;  emigrant, 
$11.90. 

TO  ILLINOIS. 

To  reach  northern  or  western  portions  of  this  State,  emi¬ 
grants  will  go  direct  to  Chicago,  having  a  choice  of  the  three 
great  lines  from  New  York.  Fare  to  Chicago,  first-class, 
$20;  emigrant,  $13.  To  reach  southern  Illinois,  take  Erie 
route  and  its  connections,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
Bellefontaine,  Terre  Haute  and  Alton,  or  .from  Cincinnati  via 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  Fare  to  Mattoon,  a  central 
point  in  southern  Illinois,  first-class,  $25.20 ;  emigrant, 
$13.95 ;  to  Odin,  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  emigrant,  $14.85. 

TO  WISCONSIN'. 

Passengers  desiring  to  reach  the  southern  portions  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  will  proceed  direct  to  Chicago,  from  whence  there  is  a 
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choice  of  routes  to  western,  interior,  and  northern  Wisconsin. 
A  popular  and  pleasant  summer  route,  is  via  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  crossing  Lake  Michigan  by  steamer  to 
Milwaukee.  Fare  to  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  and 
a  central  point,  first-class,  $24.45 ;  emigrant,  $17.60. 

TO  IOWA. 

Direct  to  Chicago  ;  thence  by  most  direct  route  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  taking  such  road  as  strikes  nearest  point  in 
Iowa  to  desired  destination.  Fare  to  Dubuque,  Dunleith,  and 
Davenport,  first-class,  $28.50 ;  emigrant,  about  $19.  To 
Des  Moines,  emigrant,  $23.75. 

TO  MINNESOTA. 

First  to  Chicago  ;  thence  by  most  direct  route  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  where  steamers  pass  daily,  bound  for  St.  Paul 
and  intermediate  ports;  or  take  railroad  through  Wisconsin: 
choice  of  two  or  three  routes.  Fare  to  Austin,  a  river  town  in 
southern  Minnesota,  first-class,  $35.65 ;  emigrant,  $27.80. 
To  St.  Paul,  first-class,  $40.85  ;  emigrant,  $33.  From  these 
points,  railroads  run  to  the  interior  of  the  State. 

TO  MISSOURI. 

To  northern  part :  Take  Erie  or  Mew  York  Central  route, 
and  connect  through  to  Quincy,  Ill.,  striking  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  which  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

To  central  or  southern  part :  Take  either  of  the  three  routes' 
from  New  York,  and  connect  through  to  St.  Louis.  Fare  to 
St.  Louis,  first-class,  $30.50 ;  emigrant,  $16.10.  To  Quincy, 
first-class,  $28  ;  emigrant,  $16.30. 


Go  direct  to  St.  Louis  or  Quincy  ;  thence  to  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  from  which  points  easy  communication  can  be 
had  with  Leavenworth ;  first-class,  to  Leavenworth,  $39.70 ; 
emigrant,  $22.85. 
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TO  NEBRASKA. 


Best  route  is  via  Chicago,  thence  direct  to  Omaha.  From 
this  last  point  the  great  Pacific  Railroad  stretches  itself 
across  the  continent.  Fare  to  Omaha,  first-class,  $42 ;  emi¬ 
grant,  $26.80.  To  Kearney  j  first-class,  $61 ;  emigrant,  $40. 


TO  DAKOTA. 


There  is  no  railway  extending  to  this  Territory  as  yet. 
Emigrants  will  proceed  to  Omaha  or  Sioux  City,  and  take 
steamboat  for  Yancton,  the  capital  of  Dakota. 


TO  COLORADO. 


By  the  way  of  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
to  Cheyenne,  where  a  branch  road  to  Denver  is  being  con¬ 
structed.  Fare  to  Cheyenne,  first-class,  $80.70;  emigrant, 
$50.00.  To  Denver,  $92.70  for  first-class;  emigrant  rates  for 
the  through  trip  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  about  $50.00. 


TO  ARIZONA. 


To  reach  tliis  Territory  travelers,  at  present,  generally  pro¬ 
ceed  to  California,  thence  by  coast  steamers  to  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  No  rates  of  fare  obtainable. 


TO  UTAH  AND  MONTANA. 


These  Territories  are  readied  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Fare  to  Salt  Lake,  first-class,  $152 ;  emigrant,  $140, 
which,  as  we  have  said  above,  will  soon  be  reduced. 


TO  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


At  present  the  most  convenient  and  most  economical  route 
‘to  the  Pacific  is  by  steamer,  via  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  to  San 
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Francisco.  Fare  varies  from  $50  to  $250,  depending  upon 
competition  of  rival  lines.  When,  however,  the  above-named 
reduction  on  the  Pacific  R.  R.  is  made,  the  overland  route  will 
be  by  far  preferable. 


TO  VIRGINIA. 

Emigrants  can  go  by  water  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond  for 
from  $5  to  $6,  or  by  rail,  to  the  same  and  other  points,  at  about 
two-thirds  first-class  rates. 

\ 

TO  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Take  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
route.  Fare  to  "Wheeling,  first-class,  $13.50  ;  emigrant,  $8.20. 
To  Parkersburg,  first-class,  $16.50 ;  emigrant,  $10.25. 

TO  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Travelers  have  a  choice  of  land  or  water  route,  the  latter 
most  economical.  Rates  of  fare  by  water  are  not  fixed,  but 
Special  advantageous  contracts  can  at  all  times  be  made  for 
parties  traveling  together. 

TO  GEORGIA. 

Same  facilities  as  those  last  abovementioned.  Steamers 
run  regularly  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  connecting 
at  latter  point  with  interior  lines  of  railway.  Fare  to  Savan¬ 
nah,  first-class,  $35 ;  to  Macon,  $40 ;  emigrant  tariff  not  es¬ 
tablished,  but,  as  a  general  thing,  about  two-thirds  first-class 
rates.  > 

TO  ALABAMA. 

By  steamer  to  Mobile,  or  choice  of  several  inland  railroad 
lines.  Fare  to  Mobile  by  rail,  first-class,  $50.50 ;  Montgom¬ 
ery,  $48;  Decatur,  emigrant,  $20.10. 
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TO  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  rail  to  Cairo ;  thence  down  Mississippi  River  by  steamer. 
Fare,  first-class,  to  Vicksburg,  $57 ;  emigrant,  $26.20.  To 
Jackson,  first-class,  $48 ;  emigrant,  about  $30. 

TO  LOUISIANA. 

Several  routes  are  open  to  the  traveler ;  all  sea  voyage  from 
New  York  City  ;  part  rail  and  part  river  travel,  via  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  all  rail,  via  three  or  four  routes.  Most 
comfortable  inland  route  probably  by  rail  to  Cairo,  thence 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  Fare  by  ocean  route,  first- 
class,  $60 ;  emigrant,  $30 ;  via  Cairo  and  Mississippi  River, 
emigrant,  $27.20. 

TO  TEXAS. 

Travelers  can  go  direct  from  New  York  to  Galveston  by 
steamer  or  sail  vessel,  or  by  inland  or  ocean  route  to  New 
Orleans,  thence  by  steam  on  the  Gulf.  Fare  by  ocean  route, 
direct,  steam,  first-class,  $70 ;  emigrant,  $35. 

TO  TENNESSEE,  KENTUCKY,  AND  ARKANSAS. 

Take  either  of  great  railway  lines  to  Cincinnati  or  Cairo, 
connecting  at  these  points  with  steamers  down  the  river.  If 
the  interior  portions  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  are  to  be 
reached,  take  railroad  at  Covington  or  Louisville,  thence 
south  to  destination.  Fare  to  Nashville,  first-class,  $30.50 ; 
emigrant,  $19.20.  To  Memphis,  first-class,  $38.25  ;  emigrant, 
$21.20.  To  Louisville,  Ky.,  first-class,  $23 ;  emigrant,  $13.70. 
To  Lexington,  first-class,  $22.50 ;  emigrant,  $13.50.  To  Na¬ 
poleon,  Arkansas,  first-class,  $46.25 ;  emigrant,  24.20.  To 
Little  Rock,  first-class,  $54.25 ;  emigrant,  $28. 


The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  these  rates  of  fare  are 
subject  to  change,  but  in  all  probability  they  will  be  reduced 
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rather  than  increased.  The  emigrant  desiring  to  reach  any 
particular  point  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  can  examine 
the  general  map  ot  the  United  States,  and  by  reference  to  rate 
of  fare  to  nearest  point  of  destination,  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  reaching  his  journey’s  end.  Cards  of 
distances  and  time  schedules  can  be  obtained  on  all  roads. 


THROUGH  EMIGRANT  TARIFF,  DECEMBER,  1868. 

Children  under  four  years  of  age,  free.  Between  four  and  twelve,  half  price. 

EACH  ADULT  PASSENGER  ALLOWED  EIGHTT  POUNDS  OP  LUGGAGE. 


Luggage 
per  100 

FEOM  NEW  YOEK  TO  lbs.  Pare. 


Adrian . Mich. $2  65  $10  80 

Agency  City . Iowa.  .4  25.  .22  50 

Alton . Ill.. 4  10.. 15  40 

Ann  Arbor . Mich.. 2  50.. 11  25 

Atchison . Kansas.  .5  20.  .23  35 

Ashtabula  . Ohio.  .2  15. .  .8  60 

Appleton . Wis..4  35.. 20  10 

Austin . Minn.  .5  40.  .27  80 


Luggage 
per  100 

FROM  NEW  YOEK  TO  lbs.  Fare. 

Dunkirk . N.  Y.$l  90  $6  50 

Decatur . Ala.  .4  60.  .20  10 

Dubuque . Iowa.  .4  45.  .19  60 

Dunleith . Ill.  .4  40.  .19  50 

Detroit . Mich.  .2  40.  .10  15 

Detroit,  via  Toledo.  Mich.  .2  60..  11  15 

Des  Moines . Iowa.  .5  65.  .23  75 

Davenport . Iowa.  .3  85.  .18  60 


Berlin . Wis..4  50.  .19  25 

Beloit . Wis.  .3  70..  16  00 

Bloomington .  Ill.  .3  75.  .17  25 

Burlington . Iowa.  .3  90.  .19  00 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Cairo 

and  Steamer . 5  30.  .27  20 

Beaver  Dam . Wis.  .4  00.  .17  90 

Chicago . IB.. 3  20.. 13  00 

Cincinnati . Ohio.  .3  05.  .11  50 

Cairo . Ill.  .4  30..  18  20 

Cedar  Rapids . Iowa.  .4  60.  .20  50 

Cleveland . Ohio.  .2  30. .  .8  95 

Columbus . Ohio.  .2  70.  .10  00 

Crestline . Ohio.  .2  50. .  .9  45 

Centralia . Ill.  .4  00.. 15  35 

Council  Bluffs,  via  C.  and 
N.  W.  Railway  .  .Iowa.  .6  40.  .29  50 
Council  Bluffs,  via  St. 

Joseph . Iowa.. 5  55.. 26  30 

Cheyenne - Dakota  Ter. 14  30.  .68  70 

Clarksville . Tenn.  .4  20.  .19  20 

Chattanooga . Tenn.  .4  70.  .20  70 


Erie . Pa.  .2  05. .  .8  30 

Ellsworth . Kansas.  .8  45.  .38  85 

Fairfield . Iowa.  .4  15.  .21  55 

Fort  Wayne . Ind..2  90.. 11  10 

Fond  du  Lac . Wis.  .4  15.  .18  75 

Fort  Hayes . Kansas.  .9  30.  .44  35 

Fort  Riley . Kansas.  .7  45.  .31  85 

Fairbault . Minn.  .5  80.  .30  20 

Galena . HI.  .4  30.  .19  45 

Green  Bay . Wis.  .4  50.  .21  25 

Grand  Rapids . Mich.. 2  90..  12  95 

Hannibal . Mo.  .4  20.  .17  30 

Horicon . Wis.. 3  95.. 17  50 

Herrman . Mo.  .4  50.. 17  75 

Helena,  Cairo  and  Steam¬ 
er  . Ark.  .4  60.. 22  20 

HastingsorPrescottMinn. . 

Indianapolis . Ind.  .3  20.  .12  35 

Iowa  City . Iowa.  .4  10.  .20  15 


ROUTES  FOR  TIIE  EMIGRANT,  FARES,  ETC. 
THROUGH  EMIGRANT  TARIFF —  Continued. 
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Luggage 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  Plbs.  Fare. 

Independence  _ Iowa. $4  90  $21  50 

Iowa  Falls . Iowa.  .5  40.  .23  00 

Joliet . El.. 3  35.. 14  80 

Jeffersonville . Ind.  .3  40.  .13  20 

Jefferson  City . Mo.  .4  15.  .18  65 

Janesville . Wis.  .3  10.  .16  00 

Jackson . Mich.  .2  65.  .12  45 

Julesburg . Colorado.  12  15.  .58  30 

Junction  City _ Kansas.  .6  60.  .32  10 

Kenosha . "Wis.  .3  45.  .14  80 

Kalamazoo . Mich.  .3  00.  .13  00 

Keokuk . Iowa.  .4  10.  .16  80 

Kansas  City . Mo.  .5  50.  .21  85 

Lawrence . Kansas.  .5  75.  .24  60 

Lake  Pepin . Minn.  .5  60.  .23  50 

Louisville . Ky.  .3  45.  .13  70 

La  Crosse . Wis.  .4  85.  .23  50 

Logansport . Ind.  .3  15.  .12  45 

Leavenworth _ Kansas.  .5  40.  .22  S5 

Lexington . Ky.  .3  65.  .13  50 

Madison . Ind.  .3  35.  .12  75 

Madison . Wis.  .4  35.  .17  60 

Milwaukee,  via  Chica¬ 
go . Wis.  .3  65..  15  50 

Milwaukee,  via  D.  and  M. 

R.  R . Wis.. 3  20..  13  00 

Marshall . Mich. .  2  75. .  13  00 

Mendota  . Ill.  .3  50.  .16  40 

Muscatine . Iowa.  .4  00.  .19  70 

Mattoon . Ill.. 3  65.. 13  95 

Mineral  Point . Wis.  .4  35.  .19  70 

Manchester . Iowa.  .4  80.  .21  25 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Rail  from 

Louisville . 4  40.  .21  20 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Cairo  k 

Steamer . 4  40.  .21  20 

Minnesota  Junction. Wis.  .3  95.  .17  50 

Manhattan . Kansas.  .7  20.  .30  50 

Minneapolis . Minn.  .5  90.  .33  00 

Niagara  Falls . N.  T.  .1  80. .  .6  00 

Nashville . Tenn.  .4  20.  .19  20 

Nebraska  City . Neb.  .5  85.  .26  30 

Natchez,  Cairo  and  Steam¬ 
er . Miss.. 5  00.. 27  20 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Cairo 

and  Steamer . 5  00.  .27  20 

New  Orleans,  La..  Rail 
from  Louisville . 


Luggage 
per  100 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  lbs.  Fare. 
Napoleon,  Ark.,  Cairo  k 
Steamer . $4  70  $24  20 

Oshkosh . Wis.  .4  20.  .19  30 

Omaha,  via  C.  and  N.  W. 

Railway . . .  .Nebraska.  .6  50.  .30  00 
Omaha,  via  St.  Jos.  .Neb.  .5  65.  .26  80 

Paris . .'.Tenn.  .4  25.  .19  45 

Parkersburg . W.  Ya.  .2  60.  .10  25 

Portage  City . Wis.  .4  50.  .19  30 

Peoria . Ill.  .3  80.  14  10 

Prairie  du  Chien. . .  .Wis.  .4  80.  .21  50 

Pittsburg . Pa.. 2  20... 7  10 

Quincy . El.. 4  05.. 16  30 

Racine . Wis.. 3  50.. 15  15 

Rock  Island . Ill.  .3  85.  .18  50 

Redwing . Minn. . 

San  Francisco . Cal 163  00 

Springfield . Ill.  .3  85.  .14  90 

St.  Louis . Mo.  .4  20..  16  10 

St.  Joseph . Mo.  .5  10.  .21  85 

St.  Paul,  via  Rail. . .  Minn . .  5  90 . .  33  00 

Shelbyville . 111.  .3  85.  .14  45 

Salt  Lake  City . Utah. 26  90.140  00 

St.  Charles . Mo.  .4  35.  .17  10 

Sioux  City . Iowa.  .6  95.  .34  00 

Salina .  Kansas.  .8  00.  .35  85 

Terre  Haute . Ind.  .3  45.  .13  25 

Toledo . Ohio.. 2  55.. 10  35 

Topeka . Kansas.  .6  40.  .26  60 

Union . Ind.. 3  00..  11  30 

Vincennes . Ind.  .3  75.  .13  90 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Cairo 

and  Steamer . 4  90.  .26  20 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Rail 

from  Louisville . 6  00.  .33  70 

White  Pigeon . Mich.  .3  00.  .11  90 

Watertown . Wis.  .3  90.  .17  25 

Wabash . Ind.. 3  00..  11  60 

Washington . Iowa.  .4  20.  .20  80 

Washington . Mo.  .4  50.  .17  70 

Wheeling . W.  Va.  .2  30.  .8  20 

Winona . Minn.  .5  20.. 27  50 

White  River,  Ark.,  Cairo 
and  Steamer . 


.5  00.. 29  70 


.4  70.. 24  20 


</Tx--r cl  njzr/n 
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